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WARREN    HASTINGS.1 

(Edinburgh  Review,)  October,  1841. 

WE  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  shall  best  meet  the 
wjshcs  of  our  readers,  if,  instead  of  minutely  examining 
this  book,  we  attempt  to  give,  in  a  way  necessarily 
hasty  and  imperfect,  our  own  view  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Hastings.  Our  feeling  towards  him  is  not 
exactly  that  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  impeached 
him  in  1787 ;  neither  is  it  that  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  uncovered  and  stood  up  to  receive  him  in 
1813.  He  had  great  qualities,  and  he  rendered  great 
services  to  the  state.  Bu*  to  represent  him  as  a  man 
of  stainless  virtue  is  to  make  him  ridiculous ;  and  from 
regard  for  his  memory,  if  from  no  other  feeling,  his 
friends  would  have  done  well  to  lend  no  countenance 
to  such  adulation.  We  believe  that,  if  he  were  now 
living,  he  would  have  sufficient  judgment  and  sufficient 
greatness  of  mind  to  wish  to  be  shown  as  he  was.  He 
must  have  known  that  there  were  dark  spots  on  his 

1  Memmrt  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hailing*,  frtt  Governor- General  vf 
Bengal.  Compiled  from  Original  Papers,  by  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Guuo,  M-  A 
I  vols.  8vo.  London:  1841. 
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2  WARREN  HASTINGS. 

fame.  He  might  also  have  felt  with  pride  that  the  splen- 
dour of  his  fame  would  bear  many  spots.  He  would 
have  wished  posterity  to  have  a  likeness  of  him,  though 
an  unfavourable  likeness,  rather  than  a  daub  at  once 
insipid  and  unnatural,  resembling  neither  him  nor  any- 
body else.  "  Paint  me  as  I  am,"  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well, while  sitting  to  young  Lely.  "  If  you  leave  out 
the  scars  and  wrinkles,  I  will  not  pay  you  a  shilling." 
Even  in  such  a  trifle,  the  great  Protector  showed  both 
his  good  sense  and  his  magnanimity.  He  did  not  wish 
all  that  was  characteristic  in  his  countenance  to  be  lost, 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  him  the  regular  features 
and  smooth  blooming  cheeks  of  the  curl-pated  minions 
of  James  the  First.  He  was  content  that  his  face 
should  go  forth  marked  with  all  the  blemishes  which 
had  been  put  on  it  by  time,  by  war,  by  sleepless  nights, 
by  anxiety,  perhaps  by  remorse  ;  but  with  valour,  pol- 
icy, authority,  and  public  care  written  in  all  its  princely 
lines.  If  men  truly  great  knew  their  own  interest,  it  is 
thus  that  they  would  wish  their  minds  to  be  portrayed. 
Warren  Hastings  sprang  from  an  ancient  and  illus- 
trious race.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  his  pedigree  can 
be  traced  back  to  the  great  Danish  sea-king,  whose  sails 
were  long  the  terror  of  both  coasts  of  the  British  Chan- 
nel, and  who,  after  many  fierce  and  doubtful  struggles, 
yielded  at  last  to  the  valour  and  genius  of  Alfred. 
But  the  undoubted  splendour  of  the  line  of  Hastings 
needs  no  illustration  from  fable.  One  branch  of  that 
line  wore,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the  coronet  of 
Pembroke.  From  another  branch  sprang  the  renowned 
Chamberlain,  the  faithful  adherent  of  the  White  Rose, 
whose  fate  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  both  to 

O 

poets  and  tc  historians.     His  family  received  from  the 
Tudors  the  earldom  of  Huntingdon,  which,  after  long 
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dispossession,  was  regained  in  our  time  by  a  series  of 
events  scarcely  paralleled  in  romance. 

The  lords  of  the  manor  of  Daylesford,  in  Worcester- 
shire, claimed  to  be  considered  as  the  heads  of  this  dis- 
tinguished family.  The  main  stock,  indeed,  prospered 
less  than  some  of  the  younger  shoots.  But  the  Dayles- 
foru  family,  though  not  ennobled,  was  wealthy  and 
highly  considered,  till,  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  ruin  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Hastings  of  that  time  was  a  zealous  cavalier.  He 
raised  money  on  his  lands,  sent  his  plate  to  the  mint  at 
Oxford,  joined  the  royal  army,  and,  after  spending  half 
his  property  in  the  cause  of  King  Charles,  was  glad  to 
ransom  himself  by  making  over  most  of  the  remaining 
half  to  Speaker  Lenthal.  The  old  seat  at  Daylesford 
still  remained  in  the  family ;  but  it  could  no  longer  be 
kept  up ;  and  in  the  following  generation  it  was  sold  to 
a  merchant  of  London. 

Before  this  transfer  took  place,  the  last  Hastings  of 
Daylesford  had  presented  his  second  son  to  the  rectory 
of  the  parish  in  which  the  ancient  residence  of  the 
family  stood.  The  living  was  of  little  value ;  and  the 
situation  of  the  poor  clergyman,  after  the  sale  of  the 
estate,  was  deplorable.  Ho  was  constantly  engaged  in 
lawsuits  about  his  tithes  with  the  new  lord  of  the  man- 
or, and  was  at  length  utterly  ruined.  His  eldest  son, 
HowarJ,  a  well-conducted  young  man,  obtained  a  place 
in  the  customs.  The  second  son,  Pynaston,  an  idle, 
worthless  boy,  married  before  he  was  sixteer ,  lost  his 
wife  in  two  years,  and  died  in  the  West  Indies,  leaving 
to  the  care  of  his  unfortunate  father  a  little  orphan, 
destined  to  strunge  and  memorable  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune. 

Warren,  the  son  of  Pynaston,  was  born  on  the  sixth 
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of  December,  1732.  His  mother  died  a  few  days  later, 
and  he  was  left  dependent  on  his  distressed  grandfather 
The  child  was  early  sent  to  the  village  school,  where 
he  learned  his  letters  on  the  same  bench  with  the  sons 
of  the  peasantry  ;  nor  did  any  thing  in  his  garb  or  fare 
indicate  that  his  life  was  to  take  a  widely  different 
course  from  that  of  the  young  rustics  with  whom  he 
studied  and  played.  But  no  cloud  could  overcast  the 
dawn  of  so  much  genius  and  so  much  ambition.  The 
very  ploughmen  observed,  and  long  remembered,  how 
kindly  little  Warren  took  to  his  book.  The  daily  sight 
of  the  lands  which  his  ancestors  had  possessed,  and 
which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  filled  hia 
young  brain  with  wild  fancies  and  projects.  He  loved 
to  hear  stories  of  the  wealth  and  greatness  of  his  pro 
genitors,  of  their  splendid  housekeeping,  their  loyalty 
and  their  valour.  On  one  bright  summer  day,  the 
boy,  then  just  seven  years  old,  lay  on  the  bank  of  the 
rivulet  which  flows  through  the  old  domain  of  hia 
house  to  join  the  Isis.  There,  as  threescore  and  ten 
years  later  he  told  the  tale,  rose  hi  his  mind  a  scheme 
wliich,  through  all  the  turns  of  his  eventful  career,  wai 
never  abandoned.  He  would  recover  the  estate  which 
had  belonged  to  his  fathers.  He  would  be  Hastings  of 
Daylesford.  This  purpose,  formed  in  infancy  and  pov 
erty,  grew  stronger  as  his  intellect  expanded  and  as  hia 
fortune  rose.  He  pursued  his  plan  with  that  calm  but 
mdomitable  force  of  will  which  was  the  most  striking 
peculiarity  of  his  character.  When,  under  a  tropical 
sun,  he  ruled  fifty  millions  of  Asiatics,  his  hopes,  amidst 
all  the  cares  of  war,  finance,  and  legislation,  still  pointed 
to  Daylesford.  And  when  his  long  public  life,  so  sin- 
gularly chequered  with  good  and  evil,  with  glory  and 
obloquy,  had  at  length  closed  forever,  it  was  to  Dayles- 
ford that  he  retired  to  die. 
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When  he  was  eight  years  old,  his  uncle  Howard 
determined  to  take  charge  of  him,  and  to  give  him  a 
liberal  education.  The  boy  went  up  to  London,  and 
was  sent  to  a  school  at  Newington,  where  he  was  well 
taught  but  ill  fed.  He  always  attributed  the  smallness 
of  his  stature  to  the  hard  and  scanty  fare  of  this  semi- 
nary. At  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster  school, 
then  flourishing  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Nichols.  Vinny 
Bourne,  as  his  pupils  affectionately  called  him,  was 
one  of  the  masters.  Churchill,  Colman,  Lloyd,  Cum- 
berland, Cowper,  were  among  the  students.  With 
Cowper,  Hastings  formed  a  friendship  which  neither 
the  lapse  of  time,  nor  a  wide  dissimilarity  of  opinions 
and  pursuits,  could  wholly  dissolve.  It  does  not  appear 
that  they  ever  met  after  they  had  grown  to  manhood. 
But  forty  years  later,  when  the  voices  of  many  great 
orators  were  crying  for  vengeance  on  the  oppressor  of 
India,  the  shy  and  secluded  poet  could  image  to  him- 
self Hastings  the  Governor-General  only  as  the  Has- 
tings with  whom  he  had  rowed  on  the  Thames  and 
played  in  the  cloister,  and  refused  to  believe  that  so 
good-tempered  a  fellow  could  have  done  any  thing  very 
wrong.  His  own  life  had  been  spent  in  praying,  mus- 
ing, and  rhyming  among  the  water-lilies  of  the  Ouse. 
He  had  preserved  in  no  common  measure  the  innocence 
of  childhood.  His  spirit  had  indeed  been  severely  tried, 
but  not  by  temptations  which  impelled  him  to  any  gross 
violation  of  the  rules  of  social  morality.  He  had  never 
been  attacked  by  combinations  of  powerful  and  deadly 
enemies.  He  had  never  been  compelled  to  make  a 
choice  between  innocence  and  greatness,  between  crime 
and  ruin.  Firmly  as  he  held  in  theory  the  doctrine  of 
human  depravity,  his  habits  were  such  that  he  was 
inable  to  conceive  how  far  from  the  path  of  right  even 
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kind  and  noble  natures  may  be  hurried  by  the  rage  of 
conflict  and  the  lust  of  dominion. 

Hastings  had  another  associate  at  "Westminster  of 
whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention, 
Elijah  Impey.  We  know  little  about  their  school  days. 
But,  we  think,  we  may  safely  venture  to  guess  that, 
whenever  Hastings  wished  to  play  any  trick  more  than 
usually  naughty,  he  hired  Impey  with  a  tart  or  a  ball 
to  act  as  fag  in  the  worst  part  of  the  prank. 

Warren  was  distinguished  among  his  comrades  as  an 
excellent  swimmer,  boatman,  and  scholar.  At  fourteen 
he  was  first  in  the  examination  for  the  foundation. 
His  name  in  gilded  letters  on  the  w alls  of  the  dormitory 
still  attests  his  victory  over  many  older  competitors.  He 
stayed  two  years  longer  at  the  school,  and  was  looking 
forward  to  a  studentship  at  Christ  Church,  when  an 
event  happened  which  changed  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  Howard  Hastings  died,  bequeathing  his  nephew 
to  the  care  of  a  friend  and  distant  relation,  named 
Chiswick.  This  gentleman,  though  he  did  not  abso- 
lutely refuse  the  charge,  was  desirous  to  rid  himself  of 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  Dr.  Nichols  made  strong  remon- 
strances against  the  cruelty  of  interrupting  the  studies 
of  a  youth  who  seemed  likely  to  be  one  of  the  first 
scholars  of  the  age.  He  even  offered  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  his  favourite  pupil  to  Oxford.  But 
Mr.  Chiswick  was  inflexible.  He  thought  the  years 
which  had  already  been  wasted  on  hexameters  and 
pentameters  quite  sufficient.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to 
obtain  for  the  lad  a  writership  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company.  Whether  the  -young  adventurer, 
when  once  shipped  off,  made  a  fortune,  or  died  of  a 
liver  complaint,  he  equally  ceased  to  be  a  burden  to  any- 
body. Warren  was  accordingly  removed  from  West- 
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minster  school,  and  placed  for  a  few  months  at  a  com- 
incrcial  academy,  to  study  arithmetic  and  book-keeping. 
In  January  1750,  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed 
his  seventeenth  year,  he  sailed  for  Bengal,  and  arrived 
at  his  destination  in  the  October  following. 

He  was  immediately  placed  at  a  desk  in  the  Secreta- 
ry's office  at  Calcutta,  and  laboured  there  during  two 
years.  Fort  William  was  then  purely  a  commercial 
settlement.  In  the  south  of  India  the  encroaching 
policy  of  Dupleix  had  transformed  the  sen-ants  of  the 
English  Company,  against  their  will,  into  diplomatists 
and  generals.  The  war  of  the  succession  was  raging  in 
the  Carnatic ;  and  the  tide  had  been  suddenly  turned 
a^.iinst  the  French  by  the  genius  of  young  Robert 
Clive.  But  in  Bengal  the  European  settlers,  at  peace 
with  the  natives  and  with  each  other,  were  wholly  oc- 
cupied with  ledgers  and  bills  of  lading. 

After  two  years  passed  in  keeping  accounts  at 
Calcutta,  Hastings  was  sent  up  the  country  to  Cossim- 
baxar,  a  town  which  lies  on  the  Hoogley,  about  a 
mile  from  Moorshedabad,  and  which  then  bore  to 
Moorshcdabad  a  relation,  if  we  may  compare  small 
things  with  great,  such  as  the  city  of  London  bears 
to  Westminster.  Moorshedabad  was  the  abode  of  the 
prince  who,  by  an  authority  ostensibly  derived  from 
the  Mogul,  but  really  independent,  ruled  the  three 
great  provinces  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar.  At 
Moorshedabad  were  the  court,  the  harem,  and  the 
public  offices.  Cossimbazar  was  a  port  and  a  place 
of  trade,  renowned  for  the  quantity  and  excellence  of 
the  silks  which  were  sold  in  its  marts,  and  constantly 
receiving  and  sending  forth  fleets  of  richly  laden  barges. 
At  this  important  point,  the  Company  had  established 
i  small  factory  subordinate  to  that  of  Fort  William, 
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Here,  during  several  years,  Hastings  was  employed  in 
making  bargains  for  stuffs  with  native  brokers.  While 
he  was  thus  engaged,  Surajali  Dowlah  succeeded  to 
the  government,  and  declared  war  against  the  English. 
The  defenceless  settlement  of  Cossimbazar,  lying  close 
to  the  tyrant's  capital,  was  instantly  seized.  Hastings 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  humane  intervention  of  the  servants  of 
the  Dutch  Company,  was  treated  with  indulgence. 
Meanwhile  the  Nabob  marched  on  Calcutta ;  the  gov- 
ernor and  the  commandant  fled ;  the  town  and  citadel 
were  taken,  and  most  of  the  English  prisoners  perished 
in  the  Black  Hole. 

In  these  events  originated  the  greatness  of  Warren 
Hastings.  The  fugitive  governor  and  his  companions 
had  taken  refuge  on  the  dreary  islet  of  Fulda,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Hoogley.  They  were  naturally  de- 
sirous to  obtain  full  information  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Nabob ;  and  no  person  seemed  so  likely  to 
furnish  it  as  Hastings,  who  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court.  He  thus 
became  a  diplomatic  agent,  and  soon  established  a  high 
character  for  ability  and  resolution.  The  treason  which 
at  a  later  period  was  fatal  to  Surajah  Dowlah  was 
already  in  progress  ;  and  Hastings  was  admitted  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  conspirators.  But  the  time  for 
striking  had  not  arrived.  It  was  necessary  to  postpone 
the  execution  of  the  design  ;  and  Hastings,  who  was 
now  in  extreme  peril,  fled  to  Fulda. 

Soen  after  his  arrival  at  Fulda,  the  expedition  from 
Madras,  commanded  by  Clive,  appeared  in  the  Hoog- 
iey.  Warren,  young,  intrepid,  and  excited  probably 
yy  the  example  of  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  who, 
laving  like  lumsclf  been  a  mercantile  agont  of  the 
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Company,  liacl  been  tunied  by  public  calamities  into  a 
soldier,  determined  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  During  the 
early  operations  of  the  war  he  carried  a  musket.  But 
the  quick  eye  of  Clive  soon  perceived  that  the  head  of 
the  young  volunteer  would  be  more  useful  than  hid 
arm.  When,  after  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Meer  Jaffier 
was  proclaimed  Nabob  of  Bengal,  Hastings  was  ap- 
pointed to  reside  at  the  court  of  the  new  prince;  as 
agent  for  the  Company. 

He  remained  at  Moorshedabad  till  the  year  17G1, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  Council,  and  was  con- 
sequently forced  to  reside  at  Calcutta.  This  was  dur- 
ing the  interval  between  Clivc's  first  and  second  admin- 
istration,  an  interval  which  has  left  on  the  fame  of  the 
East  India  Company  a  stain  not  wholly  effaced  by 
many  years  of  just  and  humane  government.  Mr. 
Vansittart,  the  Governor,  was  at  the  head  of  a  new 
and  anomalous  empire.  On  one  side  was  a  band  of 
English  functionaries,  daring,  intelligent,  eager  to  be 
rich.  On  the  other  side  was  a  great  native  popula- 
tion, helpless,  timid,  accustomed  to  crouch  under  op- 
pression. To  keep  the  stronger  race  from  preying  on 
the  weaker,  was  an  undertaking  which  tasked  to  the 
utmost  the  talents  and  energy  of  Clive.  Vansittart, 
with  fair  intentions,  was  a  feeble  and  inefficient  ruler. 
The  master  caste,  as  was  natural,  broke  loose  from 
all  restraint;  and  then  was  seen  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  most  frightful  of  all  spectacles,  the  strength  of 
civilisation  without  its  mercy.  To  all  other  despotism 
there  is  a  check,  imperfect  indeed,  and  liable  to  gross 
gbusc,  but  still  sufficient  to  preserve  society  from  the 
last  extreme  of  misery.  A  time  comes  when  the 
p-ils  of  submission  are  obviously  greater  than  those  of 
tesistaure,  when  fear  itself  begets  a  sort  of  courage, 
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when  a  convulsive  burst  of  popular  rage  and  despair 
warns  tyrants  not  to  presume  too  far  on  the  patience  of 
mankind.  But  against  misgovernment  such  as  then 
afflicted  Bengal,  it  was  impossible  to  struggle.  The 
superior  intelligence  and  energy  of  the  dominant  class 
made  their  power  irresistible.  A  war  of  Bengalees 
against  Englishmen  was  like  a  war  of  sheep  against 
wolves,  of  men  against  daemons.  The  only  protection 
wliich  the  conquered  could  find  was  in  the  moderation, 
the  clemency,  and  the  enlarged  policy  of  the  conquer- 
ors. That  protection,  at  a  later  period,  they  found. 
But  at  first  English  power  came  among  them  unaccom- 
panied by  English  morality.  There  was  an  interval 
between  the  time  at  wliich  they  became  our  subjects, 
and  the  time  at  which  we  began  to  reflect  that  we  were 
bound  to  discharge  towards  them  the  duties  of  rulers. 
During  that  interval  the  business  of  a  servant  of  the 
Company  was  simply  to  wring  out  of  the  natives  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  he  might  return  home  before  his  constitu- 
tion had  suffered  from  the  heat,  to  many  a  peer's 
daughter,  to  buy  rotten  boroughs  in  Cornwall,  and  to 
give  balls  in  St.  James's  Square.  Of  the  conduct  of 
Hastings  at  this  time  little  is  known  ;  but  the  little  that 
is  known,  and  the  circumstance  that  little  is  known, 
must  be  considered  as  honourable  to  him.  He  could  not 
protect  the  natives :  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  abstain 
from  plundering  and  oppressing  them ;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  done.  It  is  certain  that  at  this  time 
he  continued  poor  ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  by 
cruelty  and  dishonesty  he  might  easily  have  become 
rich.  It  is  certain  that  ho  was  never  charged  with 
iiaving  borne  a  i*hare  in  the  worst  abuses  which  then 
prevailed  ;  and  it  is  almost  equally  certain  that,  if  he 
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had  borne  a  ahaiv  in  those  abuses,  tlie  able  and  bitter 
enemies  who  afterwards  persecuted  him  would  not  have 
tailed  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  his  guilt.  The  keen, 
severe,  and  even  malevolent  scrutiny  to  which  his 
whole  public  life  was  subjected,  a  scrutiny  unparalleled, 
as  we  believe,  in  the  history  of  mankind,  is  in  one 
zespcct  advantageous  to  his  reputation.  It  brought 
iij;;ny  lamentable  blemishes  to  light;  but  it  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  pure  from  every  blemish  wliich  has  not 
been  brought  to  light. 

The  truth  is  that  the  temptations  to  which  so  many 
.lisli  functionaries  yielded  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Van- 
sittait  were  not  temptations  addressed  to  the  ruling 
ions  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  was  not  squeamish 
in  pecuniary  transactions ;  but  he  was  neither  sordid 
nor  rapacious.  He  was  far  too  enlightened  a  mail  to 
look  on  a  great  empire  merely  as  a  buccanier  would 
look  on  a  galleon.  Had  his  heart  been  much  worse 
than  it  was,  his  understanding  would  have  preserved 
liirn  from  that  extremity  of  baseness.  He  was  an  un- 
scrupulous, perhaps  an  unprincipled  statesman;  but  still 
he  was  a  statesman,  and  not  a  freebooter. 

In  1764  Hastings  returned  to  England.  lie  had 
realized  only  a  very  moderate  fortune ;  and  that  mod- 
erate fortune  was  soon  reduced  to  nothing,  partly  by 
his  praiseworthy  liberality,  and  partly  by  his  inisman- 
ageinent.  Towards  his  relations  he  ap}>ears  to  have 
acted  very  generously.  The  greater  part  of  his  savings 
he  left  in  Bengal,  hoping  probably  to  obtain  the  high 
usury  of  India.  But  high  usury  and  bad  security 
rally  go  together ;  and  Hastings  lost  both  interest 
ind  principal. 

He  remained  four  years  in  England.     Of  his  y 
.his  time  very  little  is  known.    But  it  lias  been  asse 
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and  is  highly  probable,  that  liberal  studies  and  the 
society  of  men  of  letters  occupied  a  great  part  of  hia 
time.  It  is  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour  that,  in 
days  when  the  languages  of  the  East  were  regarded 
by  other  servants  of  the  Company  merely  as  the  means 
of  communicating  with  weavers  and  money-changers, 
his  enlarged  and  accomplished  mind  sought  in  Asiatic 
learning  for  new  forms  of  intellectual  enjoyment,  and 
for  new  views  of  government  and  society.  Perhaps, 
like  most  persons  who  have  paid  much  attention  to  de- 
partments of  knowledge  which  lie  out  of  the  common 
track,  he  was  inclined  to  overrate  the  value  of  his  fa- 
vourite studies.  He  conceived  that  the  cultivation  of 
Persian  literature  might  with  advantage  be  made  a  part 
of  the  liberal  education  of  an  English  gentleman  ;  and 
he  drew  up  a  plan  with  that  view.  It  is  said  that  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  which  Oriental  learning  had 
never,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  been  wholly  neglected, 
was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  institution  which  he  contem- 
plated. An  endowment  was  expected  from  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Company  :  and  professors  thoroughly 
competent  to  interpret  Hafiz  and  Ferdusi  were  to  be 
engaged  in  the  East.  Hastings  called  on  Johnson, 
with  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  of  interesting  in  this 
project  a  man  who  enjoyed  the  highest  literary  reputa- 
tion, and  who  was  particularly  connected  with  Oxford. 
The  interview  appears  to  have  left  on  Johnson's  mind  a 
most  favourable  impression  of  the  talents  and  attainments 
of  his  visiter.  Long  after,  when  Hastings  was  ruling 
the  immense  population  of  British  India,  the  old  philos- 
opher wrote  to  him,  and  referred  in  the  most  courtly 
terms,  though  with  great  dignity,  to  their  short  but 
igroeflble  intercourse. 

Hastings  soon  began   to  look  again  towards  India. 
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He  had  little  to  attach  him  to  England  ;  and  his  pecun- 
iary cml»arrassments  were  great.  He  solicited  his  old 
masters  the  Directors  for  employment.  They  acceded 
tc  his  request,  with  high  compliments  both  to  his  abili- 
ties and  to  his  integrity,  and  appointed  him  a  Member 
of  Council  at  Madras.  It  would  be  unjust  not  to  men- 
tion that,  though  forced  to  borrow  money  for  his  outfit, 
he  did  not  withdraw  any  portion  of  the  sum  which  he 
hail  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  relation*. 
In  the  spring  of  17  G9  he  embarked  on  board  of  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  and  commenced  a  voyage  distin- 
guished by  incidents  which  might  furnish  matter  for  a 
novel. 

Among  the  passengers  in  the  Duke  of  Grafton  was 
a  German  by  the  name*  of  Imhoff.  He  called  himself 
a  Baron  ;  but  he  was  in  distressed  circumstances,  and 
was  going  out  to  Madras  as  a  portrait-painter,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  some  of  the  pagodas  which  were 
then  lightly  got  and  as  lightly  spent  by  the  English 
in  India.  The  Baron  was  accompanied  by  his  wife, 
a  native,  we  have  somewhere  read,  of  Archangel. 
This  young  woman,  who,  born  under  the  Arctic  circle, 
was  destined  to  play  the  part  of  a  Queen  under  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  had  an  agreeable  person,  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  manners  in  the  highest  degree  engaging. 
She  despised  her  husband  heartily,  and,  as  the  story 
v  Inch  we  have  to  tell  sufficiently  proves,  not  without 
>n.  She  was  interested  by  the  conversation  and 
flattered  by  the  attentions  of  Hastings.  The  situation 
was  indeed  perilous.  No  place  is  so  propitious  to  the 
formation  either  of  close  friendships  or  of  deadly  en- 
mities as  an  Indiaman.  There  are  very  few  people 
who  do  not  find  a  voyage  which  lasts  several  months 
hisupportably  dull.  Any  thing  is  welcome  which  may 
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break  that  long  monotony,  a  sail,  a  shark,  an  albatross, 
a  man  overboard.  Most  passengers  find  some  resource 
in  eating  twice  as  many  meals  as  on  land.  But  the 
great  devices  for  killing  the  time  are  quarrelling  and 
flirting.  The  facilities  for  both  these  exciting  pur- 
sxuts  are  great.  The  inmates  of  the  ship  are  thrown 
Aogether  far  more  than  in  any  country-seat  or  board- 
ing-house. None  can  escape  from  the  rest  except  by 
imprisoning  himself  in  a  cell  in  which  he  can  hardly 
turn.  All  food,  all  exercise,  is  taken  in  company. 
Ceremony  is  to  a  great  extent  banished.  It  is  every 
day  in  the  power  of  a  mischievous  person  to  inflict 
innumerable  annoyances.  It  is  every  day  in  the  power 
of  an  amiable  person  to  confer  little  services.  It  not 
seldom  happens  that  serious  distress  and  danger  call 
forth,  in  genuine  beauty  and  deformity,  heroic  virtues 
and  abject  vices  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
good  society,  might  remain  during  many  years  un- 
known even  to  intimate  associates.  Under  such  circum- 
stances met  Warren  Hastings  and  the  Baroness  Imhoff, 

O  * 

two  persons  whose  accomplishments  would  have  at- 
tracted notice  in  any  court  of  Europe.  The  gentleman 
had  no  domestic  ties.  The  lady  was  tied  to  a  husband 
for  whom  she  had  no  regard,  and  who  had  no  regard 
for  his  own  honour.  An  attachment  sprang  up,  which 
was  soon  strengthened  by  events  such  as  could  hardly 
Uave  occurred  on  land.  Hastings  fell  ill.  The  Baron- 

O 

ess  nursed  him  with  womanly  tenderness,  gave  him  hig 
medicines  with  her  own  hand,  and  even  sat  up  in  hia 
cabin  while  he  slept.  Long  before  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
reached  Madras,  Hastings  was  in  love.  But  his  love 
was  of  a  most  characteristic  description.  Like  his 
hatred,  like  his  ambition,  like  all  his  passions,  it  was 
strong  but  not  impetuous.  It  was  calm,  deep,  earnest, 
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patient  of  delay,  unconquerable  by  time.  Imhoff  was 
called  into  council  by  his  wife  and  his  wife's  lover.  It 
was  arranged  that  the  Baroness  should  institute  a  suit 
for  a  divorce  in  the  courts  of  Franconia,  that  the  Baron 
should  afforl  every  facility  to  the  proceeding,  and  tliat, 
during  the  years  which  might  elapse  before  the  sentence 
.should  be  pronounced,  they  should  continue  to  live 
together.  It  was  also  agreed  that  Hastings  should 
bestow  some  very  substantial  marks  of  gratitude  on 
tli<«  complaisant  husband,  and  should,  when  the  mar- 
riage was  dissolved,  make  the  lady  his  wife,  and  adopt 
tho  children  whom  she  had  already  borne  to  Imhoft'. 

At  Madras,  Hastings  found  the  trade  of  the  Com- 
pany in  a  very  disorganised  state.  His  own  tastes 
wmld  have  led  him  rather  to  political  than  to  com- 
mercial pursuits :  but  he  knew  that  the  favour  of  his 
employers  depended  chiefly  on  their  dividends,  and 
that  their  dividends  depended  chiefly  on  the  invest- 
ment. He,  therefore,  with  great  judgment,  determined 
to  apply  his  vigorous  mind  for  a  time  to  this  depart- 
ment of  business,  which  had  been  much  neglected, 
since  the  servants  of  the  Company  had  ceased  to  be 
clerks,  and  had  become  warriors  and  negotiators. 

In  a  very  few  months  he  effected  an  important  re- 
form. The  Directors  notified  to  him  their  high  ap- 
probation, and  were  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct 
that  they  determined  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the 
government  of  Bengal.  Early  in  1772  he  quitted 
Fort  St.  George  for  his  new  post.  The  Inihofis,  who 
were  still  man  and  wife,  accompanied  him,  and  lived 
%t  Calcutta  on  the  same  plan  which  they  had  already 
followed  during  more  than  two  years. 

When  Hastings  took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the 
Council  board,  Bengal  was  still  governed  according  to 
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the  system  which  Clive  had  devised,  a  system  which 
was,  perhaps,  skilfully  contrived  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  and  concealing  a  great  revolution,  but 
which,  when  that  revolution  was  complete  and  irre- 
vocable, could  produce  nothing  but  inconvenience. 
There  were  two  governments,  the  real  and  the  osten- 
sible. The  supreme  power  belonged  to  the  Company, 
and  was  in  truth  the  most  despotic  power  that  can  bo 
conceived.  The  only  restraint  on  the  English  masters 
of  the  country  was  that  which  their  own  justice  and 
humanity  imposed  on  them.  There  was  no  constitu- 
tional check  on  their  will,  and  resistance  to  them  was 
utterly  hopeless. 

But  though  thus  absolute  in  reality,  the  English  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  style  of  sovereignty.  They  held 
their  territories  as  vassals  of  the  throne  of  Delhi ; 
they  raised  their  revenues  as  collectors  appointed  by 
the  imperial  commission  ;  the  public  seal  was  inscribed 
with  the  imperial  titles  ;  and  their  mint  struck  only  the 
imperial  coin. 

There  was  still  a  nabob  of  Bengal,  who  stood  to  the 
English  rulers  of  his  country  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  Augustulus  stood  to  Odoacer,  or  the  last  Mero- 
vingians to  Charles  Martel  and  Pcpin.  He  lived  at 
Moorshedabad,  surrounded  by  princely  magnificence. 
He  was  approached  with  outward  marks  of  reverence, 
und  his  name  was  used  in  public  instruments.  But 
in  the  government  of  the  country  he  had  less  real  share 
than  the  youngest  writer  or  cadet  in  the  Company's 
»e.rvice. 

The  English  Council  which  represented  the  Company 
at  Calcutta  was  constituted  on  a  very  different  plan  from 
that  which  has  since  been  adopted.  At  present  the 
Governor  is,  as  to  all  executive  measure,'),  absolute.  He 
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ran  declare  war,  conclude  peace,  appoint  public  func- 
tionaries or  remove  them,  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous sense  of  those  who  sit  with  him  in  council.  They 
arc,  indeed,  entitled  to  know  all  that  is  done,  to  discusa 
all  that  is  done,  to  advise,  to  remonstrate,  to  send  pro- 
tests to  England.  But  it  is  with  the  Governor  that  die 
supreme  power  resides,  and  on  him  that  the  whole  re- 
eponsibility  rests.  This  system,  which  was  introduced 
by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dundas  in  spite  of  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  Mr.  Burke,  we  conceive  to  be  on  the  whole 
the  best  that  was  ever  devised  for  the  government  of  a 
country  where  no  materials  can  be  found  for  a  represent- 
ative constitution.  In  the  time  of  Hastings  the  Gov- 
ernor had  only  one  vote  in  council,  and,  in  case  of  an 
equal  division  a  casting  vote.  It  therefore  happened 
not  unfrequently  that  he  was  overruled  on  the  gravest 
questions ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might  be  wholly 
excluded,  for  years  together,  from  the  real  direction  of 
public  affairs. 

The  English  functionaries  at  Fort  William  had  as  yet 
paid  little  or  no  attention  to  the  internal  government  of 
Bengal.  The  only  branch  of  politics  about  which  they 
much  busied  themselves  was  negotiation  with  the  native 
princes.  The  police,  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
details  of  the  collection  of  revenue,  were  almost  entirely 
neglected.  We  may  remark  that  the  phraseology  of  the 
Company's  servants  still  bears  the  traces  of  this  state  of 
tilings.  To  this  day  they  always  use  the  word  "  politi- 
cal "  as  synonymous  with  "  diplomatic."  We  could 
name  a  gentleman  still  living,  who  was  described  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  invaluable  public  servant,  emi- 
nently fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  internal  administration 
»f  a  whole  presidency,  but  unfortunately  quite  ignorant 
tf  all  political  business. 
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The  internal  government  of  Bengal  the  English  rulers 
delegated  to  a  great  native  minister,  who  was  stationed 
at  Moorshedabad.  All  military  affairs,  and  with  the 
exception  of  what  pertains  to  mere  ceremonial,  all  for- 
ei^n  affairs,  were  withdrawn  from  his  control :  but  the 

O  '  * 

other  departments  of  the  administration  were  entirely 
confided  to  him.  His  own  stipend  amounted  to  near  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  personal 
allowance  of  the  nabob,  amounting  to  more  than  three 
hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year,  passed  through  the 
minister's  hands,  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  at  his  dis- 
posal. The  collection  of  the  revenue,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  the  maintenance  of  order,  were  left  to 
this  high  functionary ;  and  for  the  exercise  of  his  im- 
mense power  he  was  responsible  to  none  but  the  British 
masters  of  the  country. 

A  situation  so  important,  lucrative,  and  splendid,  was 
naturally  an  object  of  ambition  to  the  ablest  and  most 
powerful  natives.  Clive  had  found  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  conflicting  pretensions.  Two  candidates  stood 
oiit  prominently  from  the  crowd,  each  of  them  the  rep- 
resentative of  a  race  and  of  a  religion. 

One  of  these  was  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  a  Mussul- 
man of  Persian  extraction,  able,  active,  religious  after 
the  fashion  of  his  people,  and  highly  esteemed  by  them. 
In  England  he  might  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a 
corrupt  and  greedy  politician.  But,  tried  by  the  lower 
standard  of  Indian  morality,  he  might  be  considered  aa 
a  man  of  integrity  and  honour. 

His  competitor  was  a  Hindoo  Brahmin  whose  name 
nas,  by  a  terrible  and  melancholy  event,  been  insepa- 
rably associated  with  that  of  Warren  Hastings,  the 
Maharajah  Nuncomar.  This  man  had  played  an 
important  part  in  all  the  revolutions  which,  since  the 
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ume  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  had  taken  place  in  Bengal. 
To  the  consideration  which  in  that  country  belongs  to 
high  and  pure  caste,  he  added  the  weight  winch  is 
derived  from  wealth,  talents,  and  experience.  Of  hia 
moral  character  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  notion  to  these 
who  are  acquainted  with  human  nature  only  as  it 
appears  in  our  island.  What  the  Italian  is  to  the 
Englishman,  what  the  Hindoo  is  to  the  Italian,  wliat 
the  Bengalee  is  to  other  Hindoos,  that  was  Nuncomar 
to  other  Bengalees.  The  physical  organization  of  the 
Bengalee  is  feeble  even  to  effeminacy.  He  In  .-s  in  a 
constant  vapour  bath.  His  pursuits  are  sedentary,  his 
limbs  delicate,  his  movements  languid.  During  many 
ages  he  has  been  trampled  upon  by  men  of  bolder  and 
more  hardy  breeds.  Courage,  independence,  veracity, 
are  qualities  to  which  his  constitution  and  his  situation 
are  equally  unfavourable.  His  mind  bears  a  singular 
analogy  to  his  body.  It  is  weak  even  to  helplessness 
for  purposes  of  manly  resistance ;  but  its  suppleness  and 
its  tact  move  the  children  of  sterner  climates  to  admira- 
tion not  unmingled  with  contempt.  All  those  arts 
which  are  the  natural  defence  of  the  weak  are  more 
familiar  to  this  subtle  race  than  to  the  Ionian  of  the 
time  of  Juvenal,  or  to  the  Jew  of  the  dark  ages. 
NVIiat  the  horns  are  to  the  buffalo,  what  the  paw  is  to 
the  tiger,  what  the  sting  is  to  the  bee,  what  beauty, 
According  to  the  old  Greek  song,  is  to  woman,  deceit  is 
to  the  Bengalee.  Large  promises,  smooth  excuses, 
dabor.ite  tissues  of  circumstantial  falsehood,  chicanery, 
iKrjiuy,  forgery,  are  the  weapons,  "offensive  and  defen- 
sive, of  tlte  people  of  the  Lower  Ganges.  All  ihose 
millions  do  not  furnish  one  sepoy  to  the  armies  of  tlio 
'Joinprmy.  But  as  usur****,  as  money-changers,  as 
diarp  legal  practitioners,  no  class  of  human  beings  can 
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bear  a  comparison  with  them.  With  all  his  softness, 
the  Bengalee  is  by  no  means  placable  in  his  enmities  or 
prone  to  pity.  The  pertinacity  with  which  he  adheres 
to  hij  purposes  yields  only  to  the  immediate  pressure  of 
fear,  Nor  does  he  lack  a  certain  kind  of  courage 
which  is  often  wanting  to  his  masters.  To  inevitable 
evils  he  is  sometimes  found  to  oppose  a  passive  forti- 
tude, such  as  the  Stoics  attributed  to  their  ideal  sage. 
An  European  warrior  who  rushes  on  a  battery  of  can- 
non with  a  loud  hurrah,  will  sometimes  shriek  under 
the  surgeon's  knife,  and  fall  into  an  agony  of  despair  at 
the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  Bengalee,  who  would 
see  his  country  overrun,  his  house  laid  in  ashes,  his 
children  murdered  or  dishonoured,  without  having  the 
spirit  to  strike  one  blow,  has  yet  been  known  to  endure 
torture  with  the  firmness  of  Mucius,  and  to  mount  the 
scaffold  with  the  steady  step  and  even  pulse  of  Alger- 
non Sidney. 

In  Nuncomar,  the  national  character  was  strongly 
and  with  exaggeration  personified.  The  Company's 
servants  had  repeatedly  detected  him  in  the  most  crim- 
inal intrigues.  On  one  occasion  he  brought  a  false 
charge  against  another  Hindoo,  and  tried  to  substan- 
tiate it  by  producing  forged  documents.  On  another 
occasion  it  was  discovered  that,  while  professing  the 
strongest  attachment  to  the  English,  he  was  engaged  in 
several  conspiracies  against  them,  and  in  particular  that 
Us  was  the  medium  of  a  correspondence  between  the 
court  of  Delhi  and  the  French  authorities  in  the  Car- 
natic.  For  these  and  similar  practices  he  had  been 
»ong  detained  in  confinement.  But  his  talents  and 
influence  had  not  only  procured  his  liberation,  but  had 
obtained  for  him  a  certain  decree  of  consideration  even 
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among  the  British  rulers  of  his  country. 
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Clive  was  extremely  unwilling  to  place  a  Mussul- 
nan  at  the  head  of  the  administration  of  Bengal.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  confer 
immense  power  on  a  man  to  whom  every  sort  of  vil- 
lainy had  repeatedly  been  brought  home.  Therefore, 
though  the  nabob,  over  whom  Nuncomar  had  by 
intrigue  acquired  great  influence,  begged  that  the  artr 
ful  Hindoo  might  be  intrusted  with  the  government, 
Clive,  after  some  hesitation,  decided  honestly  and  wise- 
ly in  favour  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan.  When  Has- 
tings became  Governor,  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  had 
held  power  seven  years.  An  infant  son  of  Meer  Jaffier 
was  now  nabob ;  and  the  guardianship  of  the  young 
prince's  person  had  been  confided  to  the  minister. 

Nuncomar,  stimulated  at  once  by  cupidity  and  malice, 
had  been  constantly  attempting  to  hurt  the  reputation 
of  his  successftd  rival.  This  was  not  difficult.  The 
revenues  of  Bengal,  under  the  administration  estab- 
lished by  Clive,  did  not  yield  such  a  surplus  as  had  been 
anticipated  by  the  Company  ;  for,  at  that  time,  the» 
most  absurd  notions  were  entertained  in  England  re- 
specting the  wealth  of  India.  Palaces  of  porphyry, 
hung  with  the  richest  brocade,  heaps  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, vaults  from  which  pagodas  and  gold  mohura 
were  measured  out  by  the  bushel,  filled  the  imagination 
even  of  men  of  business.  Nobody  seemed  to  be  aware 
«»f  what  nevertheless  was  most  undoubtedly  the  truth, 
that  India  was  a  poorer  country  than  countries  which 
in  Europe  are  reckoned  poor,  than  Ireland,  for  example, 
or  than  Portugal.  It  was  confidently  believed  by 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  members  for  the  city  that 
Bengal  would  not  only  defray  its  own  charges,  but 
vould  afford  an  increased  dividend  to  the  proprietors  of 
5ndia  stock,  and  large  relief  to  the  English  finance* 
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These  absurd  expectations  were  disappointed  ;  and  the 
Directors,  naturally  enough,  chose  to  attribute  the  dis- 
appointment rather  to  the  mismanagement  of  Mahoin- 
med  Reza  Kahn  than  to  their  own  ignorance  of  the 
country  intrusted  to  their  care.  They  were  confirmed 
in  their  error  by  the  agents  of  Nuncomar;  for  Nunco- 
mar  had  agents  even  in  Leadenhall  Street.  Soon  after 
Hastings  reached  Calcutta,  he  received  a  letter  ad- 
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dressed  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  not  to  the  council 
generally,  but  to  himself  in  particular.  He  was  di- 
rected to  remove  Mahommed  Reza  Kahn,  to  arrest  him 
together  with  all  his  family  and  all  his  partisans,  and  to 
institute  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  whole  administration 
of  the  province.  It  was  added  that  the  Governor 
would  do  well  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of 
Nuncomar  in  the  investigation.  The  vices  of  Nunco- 
mar were  acknowledged.  But  even  from  his  vices,  it 
was  said,  much  advantage  might  at  such  a  conjuncture 
be  derived  ;  and,  though  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted, 
it  might  still  be  proper  to  encourage  him  by  hopes  of 
reward. 

The  Governor  bore  no  good  will  to  Nuncomar. 
Many  years  before  they  had  known  each  other  at 
Moorshedabad  ;  and  then  a  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
them  which  all  the  authority  of  their  superiors  could 
hardly  compose.  Widely  as  they  differed  in  most 
points,  they  resembled  each  other  in  this,  that  both  were 
men  of  unforgiving  natures.  To  Mahommed  Reza 
Khan,  on  the  other  hand,  Hastings  had  no  feelings  of 
hostility.  Nevertheless  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  in- 
structions of  the  Company  with  an  alacrity  which  he 
never  showed,  except  *>rhen  instructions  were  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  his  own  views.  He  had,  wisely  aa 
we  think,,  determined  to  get  rid  of  the  system  of  double 
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government  in  Bengal.  The  orders  of  the  Directors 
furnished  him  v  ith  the  means  of  effecting  his  purpose, 
and  dispensed  him  from  the  necessity  of  discussing  the 
matter  with  his  Council.  He  took  his  measures  AY  ith  lua 
usual  vigour  and  dexterity.  At  midnight,  the  palace 
of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan  at  Moorshedabad  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  battalion  of  sepoys.  The  minister  was 
roused  from  his  slumbers  and  informed  that  he  was  a 
prisoner.  With  the  Mussulman  gravity,  he  bent  his 
head  and  submitted  himself  to  the  will  of  God.  He 
fell  not  alone.  A  chief  named  Schitab  Roy  had  been 
intrusted  with  the  government  of  Bahar.  His  valour 
and  lib  attachment  to  the  English  had  more  than  once 
Ireen  signally  proved.  On  that  memorable  day  on 
which  the  people  of  Patna  saw  from  their  walls  the 
whole  army  of  the  Mogul  scattered  by  the  little  band 
of  Captain  Knox,  the  voice  of  the  British  conquerors 
assigned  the  palm  of  gallantry  to  the  brave  Asiatic. 
"I  never,"  said  Knox,  when  he  introduced  Schitab 
Roy,  covered  with  blood  and  dust,  to  the  English  func- 
tionaries assembled  in  the  factory,  "  I  never  saw  a  na- 
fight  so  before."  Schitab  Roy  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  of  Mahommed  Reza  Khan,  was  removed  from  of- 
fice, and  was  placed  under  arrest.  The  members  of 
the  Council  received  no  intimation  of  these  measures 
till  the  prisoners  were  on  their  road  to  Culcutta. 

The  inquiry  into  tke  conduct  of  the  minister  was 
p  ostponed  on  different  pretences.  He  was  detained  in 
an  easy  confinement  during  many  months.  In  the 
ni' -an  time,  the  great  revolution  which  Hastings  had 
iiLumed  was  carried  into  effect.  The  office  of  minister 
was  abolished.  The  internal  administration  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  sen-ants  of  the  Company.  A  system,  a 
rery  imperfect  system,  it  is  true,  of  civil  and  criminal 
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justice,  under  English  superintendence,  waf  established 
The  nabob  was  no  longer  to  have  even  an  ostensible 
share  in  the  government ;  but  he  was  still  to  receive  a 
considerable  annual  allowance,  and  to  be  surrounded 
with  the  state  of  sovereignty.  As  he  was  an  infant,  it 
•was  necessary  to  provide  guardians  for  his  person  and 
property.  His  person  was  intrusted  to  a  lady  of  his 
father's  harem,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Munny 
Bejmin.  The  oi^cc  of  treasurer  of  the  household  waa 
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bestowed  on  a  s-ni  of  Nuncomar,  named  Goordas. 
Nuncomar's  services  were  wanted  ;  yet  he  could  not 
safely  be  trusted  with1  power ;  and  Hastings  thought  it 
a  masterstroke  of  policy  to  reward  the  able  and  unprin- 
cipled parent  by  promoting  the  inoffensive  child. 

The  revolution  completed,  the  double  government 
dissolved,  the  Company  installed  in  the  full  sovereignty 
of  Bengal,  Hastings  had  no  motive  to  treat  the  late 
ministers  with  rigour.  Their  trial  had  been  put  off  on 
various  pleas  till  the  new  organization  was  complete. 
They  were  then  brought  before  a  committee,  over 
which  the  Governor  presided.  Schitab  Roy  waa 
speedily  acquitted  with  honour.  A  formal  apology  was 
made  to  him  for  the  restraint  to  which  he  had  been 
subjected.  All  the  Eastern  marks  of  respect  were 
bestowed  on  him.  He  was  clothed  in  a  robe  of  state, 
presented  with  jewels  and  with  a  richly  bafnessed 
elephant,  and  sent  back  to  his  government  at  Patna. 
But  his  health  had  suffered  from  confinement ;  his  high 
spirit  had  been  cruelly  wounded ;  and  soon  after  his 
liberation  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

The  innocence  of  Mahommed  Re/a  Khan  was  not 
«o  clearly  established.  But  the  Governor  was  not 
disposed  to  deal  harshly.  After  a  long  hearing,  in 
which  Nuncomar  appeared  as  the  accuser,  and  dis> 
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played  both  the  art  and  the  inveterate  rancour  which 
Distinguished  him,  I  Listings  pronounced  that  the  charge 
had  not  been  made  out,  and  ordered  the  fallen  minister 
to  be  set  at  liberty. 

Nuncomar  had  jmrj>osed  to  destroy  the  Mussulman 
it  [ministration,  and  to  rise  on  its  ruin.  Both  his 
malevolence  and  his  cupidity  had  been  disappointed. 
J!  stings  had  made  him  a  tool,  had  used  him  for  the 
purpose  of  accomplishing  the  transfer  of  the  government 
In -m  Moorshedabad  to  Calcutta,  from  native  to  Euro- 
pean hands.  The  rival,  the  enemy,  so  long  envied,  so 
implacably  j>ersecuted,  had  been  dismissed  unhurt. 
The  situation  so  long  and  ardently  desired  had  been 
abolished.  It  was  natural  that  the  Governor  should  be 
i'min  that  time  an  object  of  the  most  intense  hatred  to 
the  vindictive  Brahmin.  As  yet,  however,  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress  such  feelings.  The  time  was 
coming  when  that  long  animosity  was  to  end  in  a 
rate  and  deadly  struggle. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to  turn 
his  attention  to  foreign  ailairs.  The  object  of  his 
diplomacy  was  at  this  time  simply  to  get  money.  The 
finances  of  his  government  were  in  an  embarrassed 
Btate,  and  this  em'xiiTassinent  he  was  determined  to 
relieve  by  some  means,  foir  or  foul.  The  principle 
which  directed  all  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours  is 
fully  expressed  by  the  old  motto  of  one  of  the  great 
preilatury  families  of  Teviotdale,  "  Thou  shall  want 
ere  I  want."  He  seems  to  have  laid  it  down,  as  a 
fundamental  proposition  which  could  not  be  disputed, 
lliat,  when  lie  had  not  as  many  lacs  of  rupees  as  the 
public  service  required,  he  was  to  take  them  frcm  any- 
\vlio  had.  One  thing,  indeed,  is  to  be  said  in 
t\«-use  for  him.  The  pressure  applied  to  him  by  lu'i 
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employers  at  home,  was  such  that  only  the  -highest  vir- 
tue could  have  withstood,  such  as  left  him  no  choice  ex- 
cept to  commit  great  wrongs,  or  to  resign  his  high  por,t, 
and  with  that  post  all  his  hopes  of  fortune  and  distinc- 
tion. The  Directors,  it  is  true,  never  enjoined  or 
applauded  any  crime.  Far  from  it.  Whoever  ex- 
amines their  letters  written  at  that  time  will  find  there 
many  just  and  humane  sentiments,  many  excellent 
precepts,  in  short,  an  admirable  code  of  political  ethics. 
But  every  exhortation  is  modified  or  nullified  by  a 
demand  for  money.  "  Govern  leniently,  and  send 
more  money  ;  practise  strict  justice  and  moderation 
towards  neighbouring  powers,  and  send  more  money ; " 
this  is  in  truth  the  sum  of  almost  all  the  instructions 
that  Hastings  ever  received  from  home.  Now  these 
instructions,  being  interpreted,  mean  simply,  "  Be  the 
father  and  the  oppressor  of  the  people ;  be  just  and  un- 
just, moderate  and  rapacious."  The  Directors  dealt 
with  India,  as  the  church,  in  the  good  old  times,  dealt 
with  a  heretic.  They  delivered  the  victim  over  to  the 
executioners,  with  an  earnest  request  that  all  possible 
tenderness  might  be  shown.  We  by  no  means  accuse 
or  suspect  those  who  framed  these  despatches  of  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  probable  that,  writing  fifteen  thousand  miles 
from  the  place  where  their  orders  were  to  be  carried 
into  effect,  they  never  perceived  the  gross  inconsistency 
of  which  they  were  guilty.  But  the  inconsistency  was 
nt  once  manifest  to  their  vicegerent  at  Calcutta,  who, 
with  an  empty  treasury,  with  an  unpaid  army,  with 
his  own  salary  often  in  arrear,  with  deficient  crops, 
with  government  tenants  daily  running  away,  waa 
called  upon  to  remit  home  another  half  million  without 
fail.  Hastings  saw  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
\iirn  to  disregard  either  the  moral  discourses  or  the  pe- 
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runiary  requisitions  of  his  employers.  Being  forced  to 
disobey  them  in  something,  he  had  to  consider  what 
ki.nl  of  disobedience  they  would  most  readily  pardon; 
and  he  correctly  judged  that  the  safest  course  would  be 
to  neglect  the  sermons  and  to  find  the  rupees. 

A  mind  so  fertile  as  his,  and  so  little  restrained  by 
conscientious  scruples,  speedily  discovered  several  modes 
<•!'  relieving  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  allowance  of  the  Nabob  of  Bengal  was  re» 
duced  at  a  stroke  from  three  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  to  half  that  sum.  The  Com- 
pany had  bound  itself  to  pay  near  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  pounds  a  year  to  the  Great  Mogul,  as  a  mark  of 
homage  for  the  provinces  which  he  had  intrusted  to 
thi/ir  care ;  and  they  had  ceded  to  him  the  districts  of 
Corah  and  Allahabad.  On  the  plea  that  the  Mogul 
was  not  really  independent,  but  merely  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  others,  Hastings  determined  to  retract  these 
concessions.  He  accordingly  declared  that  the  English 
would  pay  no  more  tribute,  and  sent  troops  to  occupy 
Allahabad  and  Corah.  The  situation  of  these  places 
was  such,  that  there  would  be  little  advantage  and 
great  expense  in  retaining  them.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  territory,  determined  to  sell 
tlu-m.  A  purchaser  was  not  wanting.  The  rich 
province  of  Onde  had,  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the 
il  Empire,  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  great  Mussul- 
linu-i-  liy  which  it  is  still  governed.  About  twenty 
jrcare  ago,  this  house,  by  the  permission  of  the  British 
p  \»  ininent,  assumed  the  royal  title;  but  in  the  time 
(>i'  \Vaircn  Hastings  such  an  assumption  would  have 
been  considered  by  the  Mahommedans  of  India  as  a 
\nonstrous  impiety.  The  Prince  of  Oude,  though  he 
Held  the  power,  did  not  venture  to  use  the  style  of 
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sovereignty.  To  the  appellation  of  Nabob  or  Viceroy, 
he  added  that  of  Vizier  of  the  monarchy  of  Hindostan, 
just  as  in  the  last  century  the  Electors  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenburg,  though  independent  of  the  Emperor,  and 
often  in  arms  against  him,  were  proud  to  style  them- 
selves his  Grand  Chamberlain  and  Grand  Marsha], 
Sujali  Dowlah,  then  Nabob  Vizier,  was  on  excellent 
terms  with  the  English.  He  had  a  large  treasure. 
Allahabad  and  Corah  were  so  situated  that  they  might 
be  of  use  to  him  and  could  be  of  none  to  the  Company. 
The  buyer  and  seller  soon  came  to  an  understanding ; 
and  the  provinces  which  had  been  torn  from  the  Mo- 
gul were  made  over  to  the  government  of  Oude  for 
about  half  a  million  sterling. 

But  there  was  another  matter  still  more  important  to 
be  settled  by  the  Vizier  and  the  Governor.  The  fate 
of  a  brave  people  was  to  be  decided.  It  was  decided  in 
a  manner  which  has  left  a  lasting  stain  on  the  fame  of 
Hastings  and  of  England. 

The  people  of  Central  Asia  had  always  been  to  the 
inhabitants  of  India  what  the  warriors  of  the  German 
forests  were  to  the  subjects  of  the  decaying  monarchy 
of  Rome.  The  dark,  slender,  and  timid  Hindoo  shrank 
from  a  conflict  with  the  strong  muscle  and  resolute 
spirit  of  the  fair  race,  which  dwelt  beyond  the  passes. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
llie  dawn  of  regular  history,  the  people  who  spoke  the 
licli  and  flexible  Sanscrit  came  from  regions  lying  far 
beyond  the  Hyphasis  and  the  Hystaspes,  and  imposed 
their  yoke  on  the  children  of  the  soil.  It  is  certain 
that,  during  the  last  ten  centuries,  a  succession  of  in- 
raJers  descended  from  the  west  on  Hindostan  ;  nor 
was  the  course  of  conquest  ever  turned  back  towards 
din  setting  sun,  till  that  memorable  campaign  in  whu  li 
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the  cross  of  Saint  George  was  planted  on  the  walls  of 
Ghi/Jii. 

The  Kmperors  of  Hindustan  themselves  came  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Great  Mountain  ridge ;  and  it  had 
always  been  their  practice  to  recruit  their  army  from 
the  hardy  and  valiant  race  from  which  their  own  illus- 
trious house  sprang.  Among  the  military  adven- 
tun-re  who  were  allured  to  the  Mogul  standards  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cabul  and  Candahar,  were  con- 
spicuous several  gallant  bands,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Kohillas.  Their  services  had  been  rewarded  with 
large  tracts  of  land,  fiefs  of  the  spear,  if  we  may  use 
an  expression  drawn  from  an  analogous  state  of  tilings, 
in  that  fertile  plain  through  which  the  Ramgunga 
flows  from  the  snowy  heights  of  Kumaon  to  join  the 
(Bulges.  In  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  the  warlike  colony  became  vir- 
tually independent.  The  Rohillas  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  peculiarly  fair 
complexion.  They  were  more  honorably  distinguished 
by  courage  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
While  anarchy  raged  from  Lahore  to  Cape  Comorin, 
their  little  territory  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  repose 
under  the  guardianship  of  valour.  Agriculture  and 
commerce  flourished  among  them  ;  nor  were  they  neg- 
li-_r'  nt  of  rhetoric  and  poetry.  Many  persons  now  liv- 
ing have  heard  aged  men  talk  with  regret  of  the  golden 
d:iys  when  the  Afghan  princes  ruled  in  the  vale  of 
Rohilcund. 

Sujah  Dowlah  had  set  his  heart  onjulding  this  rich 
district  to  his  own  principality.  Right  or  show  tf  right, 
he  had  absolutely  none.  His  claim  was  in  no  respect 
\>ctter  founded  than  that  of  Catherine  to  Poland,  or 
that  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  Spain.  The  Rohillaf 
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held  their  country  by  exactly  the  same  title  by  which 
ho  hold  his,  and  had  governed  their  country  far  better 
than  his  had  ever  been  governed.  Nor  were  they  a 
people  whom  it  was  perfectly  safe  to  attack.  Their 
land  was  indeed  an  open  plain  destitute  of  natural  de- 
fences ;  but  their  veins  were  full  of  the  high  blood  of 
Afghanistan.  As  soldiers,  they  had  not  the  steadiness 
which  is  seldom  found  except  in  company  with  stric* 
discipline  ;  but  their  impetuous  valour  had  been  proved 
on  many  fields  of  battle.  It  was  said  that  their  chiefs, 
when  united  by  common  peril,  could  bring  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field.  Sujah  Dowlah  had  him- 
self seen  them  fight,  and  wisely  shrank  from  a  conflict 
with  them.  There  was  in  India  one  army,  and  only 
one,  against  which  even  those  proud  Caucasian  tribes 
could  not  stand.  It  had  been  abundantly  proved  that 
neither  tenfold  odds,  nor  the  martial  ardour  of  the 
boldest  Asiatic  nations,  could  avail  aught  against  Eng- 
lish science  and  resolution.  Was  it  possible  to  induce 
the  Governor  of  Bengal  to  let  out  to  hire  the  irresisti- 
ble energies  of  the  imperial  people,  the  skill  against 
which  the  ablest  chiefs  of  Hindostan  were  helpless  as  in- 
fants, the  discipline  which  had  so  often  triumphed  over 
the  frantic  struggles  of  fanaticism  and  despair,  the  un- 
conquerable British  courage  which  is  never  so  sedate 
and  stubborn  as  towards  the  close  of  a  doubtful  and 
murderous  day  ? 

This  was  what  the  Nabob  Vizier  asked,  and  what 
Hastings  granted.  A  bargain  was  soon  struck.  Each 
of  the  negotiators  had  what  the  other  wanted.  Has- 
tings was  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  the  government 
of  Bengal,  and  to  send  remittances  to  London ;  and 
Sujah  Dowlah  had  an  ample  revenue.  Sujah  Dowlah 
was  bent  on  subjugating  the  Rohillas  ;  and  Hastings 
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nac  at  his  disposal  the  only  force  by  which  the  Roliillaa 
could  be  subjugated.  It  was  agreed  that  an  English 
army  should  be  lent  to  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  that,  for 
the  loan,  he  should  pay  four  hundred  thousand  pounds 
Btorling,  besides  defraying  all  die  charge  of  thy  troops 
while  employed  in  his  service. 

44 1  really  cannot  see/'  says  Mr.  Gleig,  "  upon  A-Lal 
grounds,  either  of  jxditical  or  moral  justice,  this  propo- 
sition deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  infamous."  If  wo 
understand  the  meaning  of  words,  it  is  infamous  to 
commit  a  wicked  action  for  hire,  and  it  is  wicked  tu 
entrust-  in  war  without  provocation.  In  this  particular 
war,  scarcely  one  aggravating  circumstance  was  want- 
ing. The  object  of  the  Rohilla  war  was  this,  to  de- 
prive a  large  population,  who  had  never  done  us  the 
least  harm,  of  a  good  government,  and  to  place  them, 
against  their  will,  under  an  execrably  bad  one.  Nay, 
even  this  is  not  all.  Enjrland  now  descended  far  below 
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the  level  even  of  those  petty  German  princes  who, 
about  the  same  time,  sold  us  troops  to  fight  the  Amer- 
icans. The  hussar-mongers  of  Hesse  and  Anspach 
had  at  least  the  assurance  that  the  expeditions  on  which 
their  soldiers  were  to  be  employed  would  be  conducted 
in  conformity  with  the  humane  rules  of  civilised  war- 
fare. Was  the  Rohilla  war  likely  to  be  so  conducted  ? 
Did  the  Governor  stipulate  that  it  should  be  so  con- 
ducted? He  well  knew  what  Indian  warfare  was. 
lie  well  knew  that  the  power  which  he  covenanted  to 
put  into  Sujah  Dowlah's  hands  would,  in  all  probability, 
be  atrociously  abused ;  and  he  required  no  guarantee, 
no  promise  that  it  should  not  be  so  abused.  He  did 
not  even  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  withdrawing 
his  aid  in  case  of  abuse,  however  gross.  We  are  al- 
most asliamed  to  notice  Major  Scott's  plea,  that  Has- 
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tings  was  justified  in  letting  out  English  troops  tfl 
slaughter  the  Rohillas,  because  the  Ilohillas  were  not 
of  Indian  race,  but  a  colony  from  a  distant  country. 
What  were  the  English  themselves  ?  Was  it  for  them 
to  proclaim  a  crusade  for  the  expulsion  of  all  intruders 
fix  m  the  countries  watered  by  the  Ganges  ?  Did  it  lie 
in  their  mouths  to  contend  that  a  foreign  settler  who 
establishes  an  empire  in  India  is  a  caput  lupinum  f 
What  would  they  have  said  if  any  other  power  had, 
on  such  a  ground,  attacked  Madras  or  Calcutta,  with- 
out the  slightest  provocation  ?  Such  a  defence  was 
wanting  to  make  the  infamy  of  the  transaction  com- 
plete. The  atrocity  of  the  crime,  and  the  hypocrisy 
of  the  apology,  are  worthy  of  each  other. 

One  of  the  three  brigades  of  which  the  Bengal  army 
consisted  was  sent  under  Colonel  Champion  to  join 
Sujah  Dowlah's  forces.  The  Rohillas  expostulated, 
entreated,  offered  a  large  ransom,  but  in  vain.  They 
then  resolved  to  defend  themselves  to  the  last.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought.  "  The  enemy,"  says  Col- 
onel Champion,  "  gave  proof  of  a  good  share  of  mili- 
tary knowledge  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  describe  a  more 
obstinate  firmness  of  resolution  than  they  displayed." 
The  dastardly  sovereign  of  Oude  fled  from  the  field. 
The  English  were  left  unsupported  ;  but  their  fire  and 
their  charge  were  irresistible.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
the  most  distinguished  chiefs  had  fallen,  fighting  bravely 
at  the  head  of  their  troops,  that  the  Rohilla  ranks  gave 
way.  Then  the  Nabob  Vizier  and  his  rabble  made 
their  appearance,  and  hastened  to  plunder  the  camp  of 
the  valiant  enemies,  whom  they  had  never  dared  to 
look  in  the  face.  The  soldiers  of  the  Company,  trained 
ui  an  exact  discipline,  kept  unbroken  order,  while  th« 
tents  were  pillaged  by  these  worthless  allies.  Bu* 


many  voices  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  We  have  had 
all  the  fighting,  and  those  rogues  are  to  have  all  the 
profit." 

Then  the  horrors  of  Indian  war  were  let  loose  on 
the  fair  valleys  and  cities  of  Rohilcund.  The  whole 
country  was  hi  a  blaze.  More  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand people  fled  from  their  homes  to  pestilential 
jungles,  preferring  famine,  and  fever,  and  the  haunts 
of  tigers,  to  the  tyranny  of  him,  to  whom  an  English 
and  a  Christian  government  had,  for  shameful  lucre, 
§old  their  substance,  and  their  blood,  and  the  honour 
of  their  wives  and  daughters.  Colonel  Champion  re- 
monstrated with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  and  sent  strong 
representations  to  Fort  William  ;  but  the  Governor 
had  made  no  conditions  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
war  was  to  be  carried  on.  He  had  troubled  himself 
about  nothing  but  his  forty  lacs ;  and,  though  he 
might  disapprove  of  Sujah  Dowlah's  wanton  barbarity, 
he  did  not  think  himself  entitled  to  interfere,  except 
by  offering  advice.  This  delicacy  excites  the  admi- 
ration of  the  biographer.  "Mr.  Hastings,"  he  says, 
*  could  not  himself  dictate  to  the  Nabob,  nor  permit 
the  commander  of  the  Company's  troops  to  dictate 
how  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on."  No,  to  be  sure. 
Mr.  Hastings  had  only  to  put  down  by  main  force  the 
brave  struggles  of  innocent  men  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  Their  military  resistance  crushed,  his  duties 
ended ;  and  he  had  then  only  to  fold  his  arms  and  look 
on,  while  their  villages  were  burned,  their  children 
butchered,  and  their  women  violated.  Will  Mr.  Gleig 
«eric'^sly  maintain  this  opinion  ?  Is  any  rule  more 
plain  than  this,  that  whoever  voluntarily  gives  to 
mother  irresistible  power  over  human  beings  is  bound 
to  take  order  that  such  power  shall  not  be  barbarously 
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abused  ?      But   we   beg    pardon    of    our   readers   for 
arguing  a  point  so  clear. 

We  hasten  to  the  end  of  this  sad  and  disgraceful  story 
The  war  ceased.  The  finest  population  in  India  was 
subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel  tyrant.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture  languished.  The  rich  province 
which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of  Sujah  Dowlah  bo- 
came  the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  is  the  injured  nation  not  extinct. 
At  long  intervals  gleams  of  its  ancient  spirit  have 
flashed  forth  ;  and  even  at  this  day,  valour,  and  self- 
respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  rare  among  Asiatics, 
and  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime  of  Eng- 
land, distinguish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  To  this 
day  they  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys  at  the 
cold  steel ;  and  it  was  very  recently  remarked,  by  one 
who  had  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  observation, 
that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word 
"  gentleman  "  can  with  perfect  propriety  be  applied, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  morality  of  Hastings, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  financial  results  of  his 
policy  did  honour  to  his  talents.  In  less  than  two 
years  after  he  assumed  the  government,  he  had,  with- 
out imposing  any  additional  burdens  on  the  people 
subject  to  his  authority,  added  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  to  the  annual  income  of  the 
Company,  besides  procuring  about  a  million  in  ready 
ocxmey.  He  had  also  relieved  the  finances  of  Bengal 
from  military  expenditure,  amounting  to  near  a  quarter 
af  a  million  a  year,  and  had  thrown  that  charge  on  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  a  result  which,  if  it  had  been  obtained  by  honest 
means,  would  have  entitled  him  to  the  warmest  grati- 
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hide  cif  his  country,  and  which,  by  whatever  means 
obtained,  proved  that  ho  possessed  great  talents  fol 
administration. 

In  the  mean  time,. Parliament  had  been  engaged  in 
lon^  and  grave  discussions  on  Asiatic  affairs.  The 
ministry  of  Lord  North,  in  the  session  of  1773,  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  made  a  considerable  change 
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ill  the  constitution  of  the  Indian  government.  This 
law,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Kegulating  Act,  pro- 
vided that  the  presidency  of  Bengal  should  exercise  a 
control  over  the  other  possessions  of  the  Company  ; 
that  the  chief  of  that  presidency  should  be  styled  Gov- 
ernor-General ;  that  he  should  be  assisted  by  four 
Councillors ;  and  that  a  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  three  inferior  judges, 
should  be  established  at  Calcutta.  This  court  was 
made  independent  of  the  Governor-General  and  Coun- 
cil, and  was  intrusted  with  a  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction of  immense  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  undefined 
extent. 

The  Governor-General  and  Councillors  were  named 
in  the  act,  and  were  to  hold  their  situations  for  five 
years.  Hastings  was  to  be  the  first  Governor-General. 
One  of  the  four  new  Councillors,  Mr.  Barwell.  an  ex- 
perienced servant  of  the  Company,  was  then  in  India. 
other  three,  General  Clavering,  Mr.  Monson,  and 
Mr.  Francis,  were  sent  out  from  England. 

ablest  of  the  new  Councillors  was,  boyond  all 
doubt,  Philip  Francis.  His  acknowledged  compositions 
prove  that  he  possessed  considerable  eloquence  and  in- 
tin inutinn.  Several  years  passed  in  the  public  offices 
had  formed  him  to  habits  of  business.  His  enemies 
have  never  denied  that  he  had  a  fearless  and  manly 
>pirit ;  and  his  friends,  we  are  afraid,  must  acknowl- 
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edge  that  his  estimate  of  himself  was  extravagantly 
high,  that  his  temper  was  irritable,  that  his  deportn.ent 
was  often  rude  and  petulant,  and  that  his  hatred  was 
of  intense  bitterness  and  long  duration. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  eminent  man 
without  adverting  for  a  moment  to  the  question  which 
his  name  at  once  suggests  to  every  mind.  Was  he  the 
author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  ?  Our  own  firm  be- 
lief is  that  he  was.  The  evidence  is,  we  think,  such 
as  would  support  a  verdict  in  a  civil,  nay,  in  a  criminal 
proceeding.  The  handwriting  of  Junius  is  the  very 
peculiar  handwriting  of  Francis,  slightly  disguised. 
As  to  the  position,  pursuits,  and  connections  of  Ju- 
nius, the  following  are  the  most  important  facts  which 
can  be  considered  as  clearly  proved  ;  first  that  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  technical  forms  of  the  secretary 
of  state's  office ;  secondly,  that  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  the  war-office ;  thirdly, 
that  he,  during  the  year  1770,  attended  debates  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  took  notes  of  speeches,  particu- 
larly of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham  ;  fourthly,  that 
he  bitterly  resented  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier 
to  the  place  of  deputy  secretary-at-war ;  fifthly,  that 
he  was  bound  by  some  strong  tie  to  the  first  Lord  Hol- 
land. Now,  Francis  passed  some  years  in  the  secretary 
of  state's  office.  He  was  subsequently  chief  clerk  of 
'he  war-office.  He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  had 
himself,  in  1770,  heard  speeches  of  Lord  Chatham ; 
»nd  some  of  these  speeches  were  actually  printed  from 
his  notes.  He  resigned  his  clerkship  at  the  war-office 
from  resentment  at  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Chamier. 
[t  was  by  Lord  Holland  that  he  was  first  introduced 
into  the  public  service.  Now,  here  are  five  marks,  all 
of  which  ought  to  be  found  in  Junius.  They  are  all 
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five  found  in  Francis.  We  do  not  believe  that  more 
than  two  of  them  can  be  found  in  any  other  person 
whatever.  If  this  argument  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion, there  is  an  end  of  all  reasoning  on  circumstantial 


The  internal  evidence  seems  to  us  to  point  the  same 
way.  The  style  of  Francis  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  that  of  Junius;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  admit,  what 
is  generally  taken  for  granted,  that  the  acknowledged 
compositions  of  Francis  are  very  decidedly  inferior  to 
the  anonymous  letters.  The  argument  from  inferiority, 
at  all  events,  is  one  which  may  be  urged  with  at  least 
equal  force  against  every  claimant  that  has  ever  been 
mentioned,  with  the  single  exception  of  Burke  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  prove  that  Burke  was  not 
Junius.  And  what  conclusion,  after  all,  can  be  drawn 
from  mere  inferiority  ?  Every  writer  must  produce  his 
best  work  ;  and  die  interval  between  his  best  work  and 
his  second  best  work  may  be  very  wide  indeed.  No- 
body will  say  that  die  best  letters  of  Junius  are  more 
decidedly  superior  to  the  acknowledged  works  of 
Francis  than  three  or  four  of  Corneille's  tragedies  to 
the  rest,  than  three  or  four  of  Ben  J  onsen's  comedies 
to  the  rest,  than  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  to  the  other 
works  of  Bunynn,  than  Don  Quixote  to  the  other  works 
of  Cervantes.  Nay,  it  is  certain  that  Junius,  whoever 
he  may  have  been,  was  a  most  unequal  writer.  To  gc 
no  further  than  the  letters  which  bear  die  signature  of 
Junius  ;  the  letter  to  the  king,  and  the  letters  to  Home 
Tooke,  have  little  in  common,  except  die  asperity  ;  and 
•sp.'iity  was  an  ingredient  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
tvrUngs  or  in  the  speeches  of  Francis. 

1  ndecd  one  of  die  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that 
Fram-i*  was  Junius  is  the  moral  resemblance  between 
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the  two  men.  It  is  not  difficult,  from  the  letters  wlncli, 
under  various  signatures,  are  known  to  have  been 
written  by  Junius,  and  from  his  dealings  with  Woodfali 
and  others,  to  form  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  hig 
character.  He  was  clearly  a  man  not  destitute  of  real 
patiiotism  and  magnanimity,  a  man  whose  vices  were 
not  of  a  sordid  kind.  But  he  must  also  have  been  & 
man  in  the  highest  degree  arrogant  and  insolent,  a  man 
prone  to  malevolence,  and  prone  to  the  error  of  mis- 
taking his  malevolence  for  public  virtue.  "  Doest  thou 
well  to  be  angry  ?  "  was  the  question  asked  in  old  time 
of  the  Hebrew  prophet.  And  he  answered,  "  I  do 
well."  This  was  evidently  the  temper  of  Junius  ;  and 
to  this  cause  we  attribute  the  savage  cruelty  which 
•disgraces  several  of  his  letters.  No  man  is  so  merciless 
as  he  who,  under  a  strong  self-delusion,  confounds  his 
antipathies  with  his  duties.  It  may  be  added  that 
Junius,  though  allied  with  the  democratic  party  by 
common  enmities,  was  the  very  opposite  of  a  democratic 
politician.  While  attacking  individuals  with  a  ferocity 
which  perpetually  violated  all  the  laws  of  literary  Avar- 
fare,  he  regarded  the  most  defective  parts  of  old  insti- 
tutions with  a  respect  amounting  to  pedantry,  pleaded 
the  cause  of  Old  Sarum  with  fervour,  and  contemptu- 
ously told  the  capitalists  of  Manchester  and  Leeds  that, 
if  they  wanted  votes,  they  might  buy  land  and  become 
freeholders  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  All  this, 
we  believe,  might  stand,  with  scarcely  any  change,  for 
a  character  of  Philip  Francis. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  great  anonymous  writer 
whould  have  been  willing  at  that  time  to  leave  the 
country  which  had  been  so  powerfully  stirred  by  hia 
eloquence.  Every  thing  had  gone  against  him.  T'lat 
party  which  he  clearly  preferred  to  every  other  the 
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party  of  George  Grenvillc,  had  been  scattered  by  the 
death  of  its  chid';  and  Lord  Suffolk  had  led  the 
greater  part  of  it  over  to  the  ministerial  benches.  The 
ferment  produced  by  the  Middlesex  election  had  gone 
down.  Every  faction  must  have  been  alike  an  object 
of  aversion  to  Junius.  His  opinions  on  domestic 
affairs  separated  him  from  the  ministry  ;  his  opinion! 
on  colonial  affairs  from  the  opposition.  Under  such 
circumstances,  he  had  thrown  down  his  pen  in  misan- 
thropical despair.  His  farewell  letter  to  Woodfall 
bears  date  the  nineteenth  of  January  1773.  In  that 
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letter,  he  declared  that  he  must  be  an  idiot  to  write 
again  ;  that  he  had  meant  well  by  the  cause  and  the 
public  ;  that  both  were  given  up ;  that  there  were  not 
ten  men  who  would  act  steadily  together  on  any  ques- 
tion. ••  But  it  is  all  alike/'  lie  added,  "  vile  and 
contemptible.  You  have  never  flinched  that  I  know 
of;  and  I  shall  always  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  pros- 
perity." These  were  the  last  words  of  Junius.  In  a 
year  from  that  time,  Philip  Francis  was  on  his  voyage 
to  Bengal. 

With  the  three  new  Councillors  came  out  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  chief  justice  was  Sir 
Elijah  Impey.  He  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Has- 
vin^s ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Governor-General,  if 
he  had  searched  through  all  die  inns  of  court,  could  not 
li;i\ •  ?  found  an  equally  serviceable  tool.  But  the  mem- 
bers of  Council  were  by  no  means  in  an  obsequious 
nsood.  Hastings  greatly  disliked  the  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  had  no  very  high  opinion  of  his  coad- 
jutors. They  had  heard  of  this,  and  were  disposed  to 
be  suspicious  and  punctilious.  When  men  are  in  such 
a  frame  of  mind,  any  trifle  is  sufficient  to  give  occasion 
fa*  dispute.  The  members  of  Council  expected  a  salute 
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of  twenty-one  guns  from  the  batteries  of  Fort  William. 
Hastings  allowed  them  only  seventeen.  They  landed 
in  ill  humour.  The  first  civilities  were  exchanged  with 
cold  reserve.  On  the  morrow  commenced  that  long 
quarrel  which,  after  distracting  British  India,  was  re- 
newed in  England,  and  in  which  all  the  most  eminent 
statesmen  and  orators  of  the  age  took  active  part  on 
one  or  the  other  side. 

Hastings  was  supported  by  Barwell.  They  had  not 
always  been  friends.  But  the  arrival  of  the  new  mem- 
bers of  Council  from  England  naturally  had  the  effect 
of  uniting  the  old  servants  of  the  Company.  Clavering, 
Monson,  and  Francis  formed  the  majority.  They 
instantly  wrested  the  government  out  of  the  hands  of 
Hastings,  condemned,  certainly  not  without  justice,  his 
late  dealings  with  the  Nabob  Vizier,  recalled  the  Eng- 
lish agent  from  Oude,  and  sent  thither  a  creature  of 
their  own,  ordered  the  brigade  which  had  conquered 
the  unhappy  Ruhillas,  to  return  to  the  Company's  terri- 
tories, and  instituted  a  severe  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  war.  Next,  in  spite  of  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral's remonstrances,  they  proceeded  to  exercise,  in  the 
most  indiscreet  manner,  their  new  authority  over  the 
subordinate  presidencies ;  threw  all  the  affairs  of  Bora- 
bay  into  confusion  ;  and  interfered,  with  an  incredible 
union  of  rashness  and  feebleness,  in  the  intestine  dis- 
putes of  the  Mahratta  government.  At  the  same  time, 
illiey  fell  on  the  internal  administration  of  Bengal,  and 
attacked  the  whole  fiscal  and  judicial  system,  a  system 
which  was  undoubtedly  defective,  but  which  it  was 
very  improbable  that  gentlemen  fresh  from  England 
would  be  competent  to  amend.  The  effect  of  their 
reforms  was  that  all  protection  to  life  and  property  was 
withdrawn,  and  that  gangs  of  robbers  plundered  an<_ 
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ilaugbtcred  with  impunity  in  the  very  suburbs  of  Cal- 
cutta. Hastings  continued  to  live  in  the  Government- 
house,  and  to  draw  the  salary  of  Governor-General. 
II  continued  even  to  take  the  lead  at  the  council- 
board  in  die  transaction  of  ordinary  business ;  for  his 
opponents  could  not  but  feel  that  he  knew  much  of 
which  they  were  ignorant,  and  that  he  decided,  both 
surely  and  speedily,  many  questions  which  to  them 
would  have  been  hojrclessly  puzzling.  But  the  higher 
powers  of  government  and  the  most  valuable  patronage 
had  been  taken  from  him. 

The  natives  soon  found  this  out.  They  considered 
him  as  a  fallen  man  ;  and  they  acted  alter  their  kind. 
Some  of  our  readers  may  have  seen,  in  India,  a  cloud 
of  crows  pecking  a  sick  vulture  to  death,  no  bad  type 
of  what  happens  in  that  country,  as  often  as  fortune 
deserts  one  who  has  been  great  and  dreaded.  In  an 
instant,  all  the  sycophants  who  had  lately  been  ready 
to  lie  for  him,  to  forge  for  him,  to  pander  for  him,  to 
poison  for  him,  hasten  to  purchase  the  favour  of  his 
victorious  enemies  by  accusing  him.  An  Indian  govern- 
ment has  only  to  let  it  be  understood  that  it  wishes  a 
particular  man  to  be  ruined ;  and,  in  twenty-four  hours, 
it  wiil  -be  furnished  with  grave  charges,  supported  by 
depositions  so  full  and  circumstantial  that  any  person 
unaccustomed  to  Asiatic  mendacity  would  regard  them 
ts  deei.sive.  It  Is  well  if  the  signature  of  the  destined 
victim  is  not  counterfeited  at  the  foot  of  some  illegal 
compact,  and  if  some  treasonable  paper  is  not  slipped 
into  a  hiding-place  in  his  house.  Hastings  was  now  re- 
jpirded  as  helpless.  The  pow^r  to  make  or  mar  the  foi^ 
tune  of  every  man  in  Bengal  had  passed,  as  it  seemed, 
aito  the  hands  of  the  new  Councillors.  Immediately 
lharges  against  the  Governor-General  began  to  pour  in, 
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They  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  majority,  who,  tc 
do  them  justice,  were  men  of  too -much  honour  know- 
ingly to  countenance  false  accusations,  but  who  were 
not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  East  to  be  aware 
that,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  a  very  little  encourage- 
ment from  power  Avill  call  forth,  in  a  Aveek,  more  Oateses, 
and  Bedloes,  and  Dangerfields,  than  Westminster  Hall 
sees  in  a  century. 

It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  if,  at  such  a  junc- 
ture, Nuncomar  had  remained  quiet.  That  bad  man 
was  stimulated  at  once  by  malignity,  by  avarice,  and  by 
ambition.  Now  was  the  time  to  be  avenged  on  his  old 
enemy,  to  wreak  a  grudge  of  seventeen  years,  to  e:  tab- 
lish  himself  in  the  favour  of  the  majority  of  the  Coun- 
cil, to  become  the  greatest  native  in  Bengal.  From  the 
time  of  the  arrival  of  the  new  .Councillors,  he  had  paid 
the  most  marked  court  to  them,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  excluded,  with  all  indignity,  from  the  Government- 
house.  He  now  put  into  the  hands  of  Francis,  with 
great  ceremony,  a  paper,  containing  several  charges  of 
the  most  serious  description.  By  this  document  Has- 
tings was  accused  of  putting  offices  up  to  sale,  and  of 
••eceiving  bribes  for  suffering  offenders  to  escape.  In 
particular,  it  was  alleged  that  Mahommed  Reza  Khan 
Uad  been  dismissed  with  impunity,  in  consideration  of  a 
great  sum  paid  to  the  Governor-General. 

Francis  read  the  paper  in  Council.  A  violent  alter- 
cation followed.  Hastings  complained  in  bitter  terms 
of  the  way  in  which  he  was  treated,  spoke  with  con- 
tempt-of  Nun  iomar  and  of  Nuncomar's  accusation,  and 
denied  the  right  of  the  Council  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
the  Governor.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board,  an- 

O 

•>ther  communication  from  Nuncomar  was  produced. 
He  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
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Council,  and  that  lie  might  be  heard  in  support  of  hu 
assertions.  Another  tempestuous  debate  took  place. 
The  Governor-General  maintained  that  the  council- 
room  was  not  a  proper  place  for  such  an  investigation  ; 
that  from  i>ersons  who  were  heated  by  daily  conflict 
with  him  he  could  not  expect  the  fairness  of  judges } 
aiul  that  he  could  not,  without  betraying  the  dignity  of 
his  post,  submit  to  bo  confronted  with  such  a  man  as 
Nuncomar.  The  majority,  however,  resolved  to  go 
into  the  charges.  Hastings  rose,  declared  the  sitting  at 
an  end,  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  Harwell.  The 
other  memljers  kept  their  seats,  voted  themselves  a  coun- 
cil, put  Clavering  in  the  chair,  and  ordered  Nuncomar 
to  be  rall'-d  in.  Nuncomar  not  only  adhered  to  the 
original  charges,  but,  after  the  fashion  of  the  East,  pro- 
duced a  large  supplement.  He  stated  that  Hastings 
had  received  a  i:rcat  sum  for  appointing  Rajah  Goordas 
urer  of  the  Xalxib's  household,  and  for  committing 
the  care  of  his  High  ness's  person  to  the  Munny  Be- 
pum.  lie  ,mt  in  a  letter  purporting  to  bear  the  seal  of 
the  Munny  Begum,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  tho 
truth  of  his  story.  The  seal,  whether  forged,  as  Has- 
tings affirmed,  or  genuine,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
believe,  proved  nothing.  Nuncomar,  as  everybody 
knows,  who  knows  India,  had  only  to  tell  the  Munny 
Berlin  that  such  a  letter  would  give  pleasure  to  the  ma- 
Wit  v  of  the  Council,  in  order  to  procure  her  attestation. 
Vlie  majority,  however,  voted  that  the  charge  was  made 
out ;  tlv.*  Hastings  had  corruptly  received  between  thirty 
tnd  fcity  thousand  pounds;  and  that  he  ought  to  be 

Compelled  to  refund. 

The  general  feeling  among  the  Engli&h  in  Bengal 
.v.»-  ttrongly  in  favour  of  the  Governor-General.  In 
talents  for  business,  hi  knowledge  of  the  country,  in 
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general  courtesy  of  demeanour,  he  was  decidedly  su- 
perior to  his  persecutors.  The  servants  of  the  Com- 
pany were  naturally  disposed  to  side  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished member  of  their  own  body  against  a  clerk 
from  the  war-office,  who,  profoundly  ignorant  of  the 
r.ative  languages  and  of  the  native  character,  took  un 
himself  to  regulate  every  department  of  the  administra- 
tion. Hastings,  however,  in  spite  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy of  his  countrymen,  was  in  a  most  painful  situa- 
tion. There  was  still  an  appeal  to  higher  authority  in 
England.  If  that  authority  took  part  with  his  enemies, 
nothing  was  left  to  him  but  to  throw  up  his  office.  He 
accordingly  placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of  his 
agent  in  London,  Colonel  Macleane.  But  Macleane 
was  instructed  not  to  produce  the  resignation,  unless  it 
should  be  fully  ascertained  that  the  feeling  at  the  India 
House  was  adverse  to  the  Governor-General. 

The  triumph  of  Nuncomar  seemed  to  be  complete. 
He  held  a  daily  levee,  to  which  his  countrymen  resorted 
in  crowds,  and  to  winch,  on  one  occasion,  the  majority 
of  the  Council  condescended  to  repair.  His  house  was 
an  office  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  charges  against 
the  Governor-General.  It  was  said  that,  partly  by 
threats,  and  partly  by  wheedling,  the  villanous  Brah- 
min had  induced  many  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  the 
province  to  send  in  complaints.  But  he  was  playing  a 
perilous  game.  It  was  not  safe  to  drive  to  despair  a 
man  of  such  resources  and  of  such  determination  as 
Hastings.  Nuncomar,  with  all  his  acuteness,  did  not 
understand  the  nature  of  the  institutions  under  which 
he  lived.  He  saw  that  he  had  with  him  the  majority 
of  the  body  which,  made  treaties,  gave  places,  raised 
taxes.  The  separation  between  political  and  judicial 
(unctions  was  a  tiling  of  which  he  had  no  conception. 
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ft  bad  prolwbly  never  occurred  to  him  that  there  uaa 
in  Bengal  an  authority  perfectly  independent  of  the 
Council,  an  authority  which  could  protect  one  whom 
the  Council  wished  to  destroy,  and  send  to  the  gibbet 
one  whom  the  Council  wished  to  protect.  Yet  such 
was  the  fact.  The  supreme  Court  was,  within  the 
sphere  of  its  own  duties,  altogether  independent  of  the 
Government.  Hastings,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  had 
seen  how  much  advantage  he  might  derive  from  possess- 
ing himself  of  this  stronghold  ;  and  he  had  acted  ac- 
cordingly. The  Judges,  especially  the  Chief  Justice, 
were  hostile  to  the  majority  of  the  Council.  The  time 
had  now  come  for  putting  this  formidable  machinery 
into  action. 

On  a  sudden,  Calcutta  was  astounded  by  the  news 
that  Nuncomar  had  been  taken  up  on  a  charge  of  fel- 
ony, committed,  and  thrown  into  the  common  gaol. 
The  crime  imputed  to  him  was  that  six  years  before  he 
had  forged  a  bond.  The  ostensible  prosecutor  was  a 
native.  But  it  was  then,  and  still  is,  the  opinion  of 
every  body,  idiots  and  biographers  excepted,  that  Has- 
-;  was  the  real  mover  in  the  business. 

The  rage  of  the  majority  rose  to  the  highest  point. 
They  protested  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  sent  several  urgent  messages  to  the  Judges, 
demanding  that  Nuncomar  should  be  admitted  to  bail. 
The  Judges  returned  haughty  and  resolute  answers. 
A  .1  that  the  Council  could  do  was  to  heap  honours  and 
emoluments  on  the  family  of  Nuncomar;  and  tliis  they 
dkl.  In  the  mean  time  the  assizes  commenced  ;  a  true 
bill  was  found  ;  and  Nuncomar  was  brought  before  SLf 
Elijah  Impeyand  a  jury  composed  of  Englishmen.  A 
great  quantity  of  contradictory  swearing,  and  the  ue« 
jeasity  of  having  every  word  of  the  evidence  inter- 
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pretinl.  protracted  the  trial  to  a  most  unusual  length, 
At  last  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned,  and  the  Chief 
Justice  pronounced  sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner. 

That  Impey  ought  to  have  respited  Nuncomar  we 
hold  to  be  perfectly  clear.  Whether  the  whole  pto- 
cceding  was  not  illegal,  is  a  question.  But  it  is  certain, 
that  whatever  may  have  been,  according  to  technical 
rules  of  construction,  the  effect  of  the  statute  under 
which  the  trial  took  place,  it  was  most  unjust  to  hang  a 
Hindoo  for  forgery.  The  law  which  made  forgery 
capital  in  England  was  passed  without  the  smallest 
reference  to  the  state  of  society  in  India.  It  was  un- 
known to  the  natives  of  India.  It  had  never  been  put 
in  execution  among  them,  certainly  not  for  want  of 
delinquents.  It  was  in  the  highest  degree  shocking  to 
all  their  notions.  They  were  not  accustomed  to  the 
distinction  which  many  circumstances,  peculiar  to  our 
own  state  of  society,  have  led  us  to  make  between 
forgery  and  other  kinds  of  cheating.  The  counterfeit- 
ing of  a  seal  was,  in  their  estimation,  a  common  act  of 
swindling ;  nor  had  it  ever  crossed  their  minds  that  it 
was  to  be  punished  as  severely  as  gang-robbery  or  as- 
sassination. A  just  judge  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
have  reserved  the  case  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sovereign.  But  Impey  would  not  hear  of  mercy  or 
delay. 

The  excitement  among  all  classes  was  great.  Fran- 
cis and  Francis's  few  English  adherents  described  the 
Governor-General  and  the  Chief  Justice  as  the  worst 
of  murderers.  Clavering,  it  was  said,  swore  that,  even 
at  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  Xuncomar  should  be  rescued. 
The  bulk  of  the  European  society,  though  strongly 
attached  to  the  Governor-General,  could  not  but  feel 
compassion  for  a  man  who,  with  all  his  crimes,  had  so 
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long  filled  so  large  ;i  spare  in  their  sight,  who  hud  been 
great  and  powerful  before  the  Uriti.-h  empire  in  India 
began  to  exist,  and  to  whom,  in  tlie  old  times,  gover- 
nors  and  members  of  council,  then  uieru  commercial 
factors,  had  paid  court  for  protection.  The  feeling  of 
the  Hindoos  was  infinitely  stronger.  They  were,  in- 
deed, not  a  people  to  strike  one  blow  for  their  country- 
man. Hut  his  sentence  filled  them  with  sorrow  and 
i.iv.  Tried  even  by  their  low  standard  of  morality, 
IK-  was  a  bad  man.  But,  bad  as  he  was,  he  was  the 
head  of  their  race  and  religion,  a  Brahmin  of  the 
Brahmins.  He  had  inherited  the  purest  and  highest 
caste.  He  had  practised  with  the  greatest  punctuality 
all  those  ceremonies  to  which  the  superstitious  Ben- 
galees ascribe  far  more  importance  than  to  the  correct 
discharge  of  the  social  duties.  They  felt,  therefore,  as 
a  devout  Catholic  in  the  dark  ages  would  have  felt,  at 
seeing  a  prelate  of  the  highest  dignity  sent  to  the  gaU 
by  a  secular  tribunal.  According  to  their  old 
national  laws,  a  Brahmin  could  not  be  put  to  death  for 
any  mine  whatever.  And  the  crime  for  which  Nun- 
romar  was  about  to  die  was  regarded  by  them  in  much 
the  same  light  in  which  the  selling  of  an  unsound 
horse,  for  a  sound  price,  is  regarded  by  a  Yorkshire 
jockey. 

The  Mussulmans  alone  appear  to  have  seen  with  ex- 
ultation the  fate  of  the  powerful  Hindoo,  who  had 
attempt  i  tc  rise  by  means  of  the  ruin  of  Mahommed 
Re/a  Khan.  The  Mahommedan  historian  of  those 
times  takes  delight  in  aggravating  the  charge.  He 
u  res  n>  ilia l  in  Nuncomar's  house  a  casket  was  found 
^containing  counterfeits  of  the  seals  of  all  the  richest 
men  of  the  province.  We  have  never  fallen  in  with 
any  other  authority  for  this  story,  which  in  itself  is  by 
oo  moans  improbable. 
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The  day  drew  near ;  and  Nuncomar  prepared  him- 
self to  die  with  that  quiet  fortitude  with  which  the 
Bengalee,  so  effeminately  timid  in  personal  conflict, 
often  encounters  calamities  for  which  there  is  no  rem- 
edy. The  sheriff,  with  the  humanity  which  is  seldom 
wanting  in  an  English  gentleman,  visited  the  prisoner 
on  the  eve  of  the  execution,  and  assured  him  that  no 
indulgence,  consistent  with  the  law,  should  be  refused 
to  him.  Nuncomar  expressed  his  gratitude  with  great 
politeness  and  unaltered  composure.  Not  a  muscle  of 
his  face  moved.  Not  a  sigh  broke  from  him.  He  put 
his  finger  to  his  forehead,  and  calmly  said  that  fate 
would  have  its  way,  and  that  there  was  no  resisting  the 
pleasure  of  God.  He  sent  his  compliments  to  Francis, 
Clavering,  and  Monson,  and  charged  them  to  protect 
Rajah  Goordas,  who  was  about  to  become  the  head 
of  the  Brahmins  of  Bengal.  The  sheriff  withdrew, 
greatly  agitated  by  what  had  passed,  and  Nuncomar 
sat  composedly  down  to  write  notes  and  examine  ac- 
counts. 

The  next  morning,  before  the  sun  was  in  his  power, 
an  immense  concourse  assembled  round  the  place  where 
the  gallows  had  been  set  up.  Grief  and  horror  were 
on  every  face  ;  yet  to  the  last  the  multitude  could 
hardly  believe  that  the  English  really  purposed  to 
take  the  life  of  the  great  Brahmin.  At  length  the 
mournful  procession  came  through  the  crowd.  Nun- 
comar sat  up  in  his  palanquin,  and  looked  round  him 
with  unaltered  serenity.  He  had  just  parted  from 
those  who  were  most  nearly  connected  with  him. 
Their  cries  and  contortions  had  appalled  the  European 
roinisters  of  justice,  but  had  not  produced  the  smallest 
efleet  on  the  iron  stoicism  of  the  prisoner.  The  only 
anxiety  which  he  expressed  was  that  men  of  his  ows 
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priestly  caste  might  be  in  attendance  to  take  charge  of 
his  corpse.  He  again  desired  to  be  remembered  to  his 
friends  in  the  Council,  mounted  the  scaffold  with  firm- 
ness, and  gave  the  signal  to  the  executioner.  The 
moment  that  the  drop  fell,  a  howl  of  sorrow  and  de- 
spair rose  from  the  innumerable  spectators.  Hundreds 
turned  away  their  faces  from  the  polluting  sight,  fled 
with  loud  wailings  towards  the  Hoogley,  and  plunged 
into  its  holy  waters,  as  if  to  purify  themselves  from  the 
guilt  of  having  looked  on  such  a  crime.  These  feel- 
ings were  not  confined  to  Calcutta.  The  whole  prov- 
ince was  greatly  excited  ;  and  the  population  of  Dacca, 
in  particular,  gave  strong  signs  of  grief  and  dismay. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely.  We  have  already  said  that,  in  our  opinion, 
he  acted  unjustly  in  refusing  to  respite  Nuncomar.  No 
rational  man  can  doubt  that  he  took  this  course  in 
order  to  gratify  the  Governor-General.  If  we  had 
ever  had  any  doubts  on  that  point,  they  would  have 
been  dispelled  by  a  letter  which  Mr.  Gleig  has  pul* 
lished.  Hastings,  three  or  four  years  later,  describe* 
Impey  as  the  man  "  to  whose  support  he  was  at  on- 
time  indebted  for  the  safety  of  his  fortune,  honour,  and 
reputation."  These  strong  words  can  refer  only  to  th* 
case  of  Nuncomar;  and  they  must  mean  that  Impe> 
hanged  Nuncomar  in  order  to  support  Hastings.  It  is, 
therefore,  our  deliberate  opinion  that  Impey,  sitting'at 
a  judge,  put  a  man  unjustly  to  death  in  order  to  servt 
ft  political  purpose. 

Hut  we  look  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  a  some- 

•vhat  different  light.     He  was  struggling  for  fortune, 

£on our,  liberty,  all  that  maices  life  valuable.     He  was 

•t  by  rancorous  and  unprincipled  enemies.     From 

bis  colleagues  he  could  expect  no  justice.     He  cannot 

VOL.   V.  •  * 
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be  Llamcd  for  wishing  to  crush  Ms  accusers.  He  was 
indeed  bound  to  use  only  legitimate  means  for  that  end. 
But  it  was  not  strange  that  he  should  have  thought  any 
means  legitimate  which  were  pronounced  legitimate  by 
the  sages  of  the  law,  by  men  whose  peculiar  duty  it 
was  to  deal  justly  between  adversaries,  and  whose  edu- 
cation might  be  supposed  to  have  peculiarly  qualified 
them  for  the  discharge  of  that  duty.  Nobody  demands 
from  a  party  the  unbending  equity  of  a  judge.  The 
reason  that  judges  are  appointed  is,  that  even  a  good 
man  cannot  be  trusted  to  decide  a  cause  in  which  he  is 
himself  concerned.  Not  a  day  passes  on  which  an  hon- 
est prosecutor  does  not  ask  for  what  none  but  a  dishon- 
est tribunal  would  grant.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
any  man,  when  his  dearest  interests  are  at  stake,  and 
his  strongest  passions  excited,  will,  as  against  himself,  be 
more  just  than  the  sworn  dispensers  of  justice.  To 
take  an  analogous  case  from  the  history  of  our  own 
island ;  suppose  that  Lord  Stafford,  when  in  the  Tower 
on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the  Popish  plot,  had 
been  apprised  that  Titus  Gates  had  done  something 
which  might,  by  a  questionable  construction,  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  felony.  Should  we  severely  blame 
Lord  Stafford,  in  the  supposed  case,  for  causing  a  prose- 
cution to  be  instituted,  for  furnishing  funds,  for  using 
all  his  influence  to  intercept  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  ? 
We  think  not.  If  a  judge,  indeed,  from  favour  to  tho 
Catholic  lords,  were  to  strain  the  law  in  order  to  hang 
Oates,  such  a  judge  would  richly  deserve  impeachment. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the  Catholic  lord,  by 
bringing  the  case  before  the  judge  for  decision,  would 
tnaterially  overstep  the  limits  of  a  just  self-defence. 

While,  therefore,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that 
tliis  memorable  execution  is  to  be  attributed  to  Has- 
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lings,  we  doubt  whether  it  can  with  justice  be  i  eckoned 
among  his  crimes.  That  his  conduct  was  dictated  by 
a  profound  policy  is  evident.  He  was  in  a  minority 
in  Council.  It  was  possible  that  he  might  long  be  ii. 
a  minority.  He  knew  the  native  character  well.  He 
knew  in  what  abundance  accusations  are  certain  to 
flow  in  against  the  most  innocent  inhabitant  of  India 
who  is  under  the  frown  of  power.  There  was  not  in 
the  whole  black  population  of  Bengal,  a  place-holder, 
a  place-hunter,  a  government  tenant,  who  did  not 
think  that  he  might  better  himself  by  sending  up  a 
deposition  against  the  Governor-General.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  persecuted  statesman  resolved  to 
teach  the  whole  crew  of  accusers  and  witnesses,  that, 
though  in  a  minority  at  the  council-board,  he  was  still 
to  be  feared.  The  lesson  which  he  gave  them  was 
indeed  a  lesson  not  to  be  forgotten.  The  head  of  the 
combination  which  had  been  formed  against  him,  the 
richest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  artful  of  the  Hin- 
doos, distinguished  by  the  favour  of  those  who  then 
held  the  government,  fenced  round  by  the  superstitious 
reverence  of  millions,  was  hanged  in  broad  day  before 
many  thousands  of  people.  Every  thing  that  could 
make  the  warning  impressive,  dignity  in  the  sufferer, 
solemnity  in  the  proceeding,  was  found  in  this  case. 
The  helpless  rage  and  vain  struggles  of  the  Council 
made  the  triumph  more  signal.  From  that  moment 
the  conviction  of  every  native  was  that  it  was  safer  tc 
take  the  par!  of  Hastings  in  a  minority  than  that  of 
Franks  in  a  majority,  and  that  he  who  was  so  ventur- 
wis  as  to  join  in  running  do'vn  the  Governor-General 
fcj^ht  chance,  in  the  phrase  of  the  Eastern  poet,  to  find 
&  tiger,  while  beating  the  jungle  for  a  deer.  The 
voices  of  a  thousand  informers  were  silenced  in  ac 
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instant.  From  that  time,  whatever  difficulties  Has- 
tings might  have  to  encounter,  he  was  never  molested 
by  accusations  from  natives  in  India. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  one  of  the 
letters  of  Hasting  to  Dr.  Johnson  bears  date  a  verr 

• 

few  hours  after  the  death  of  Nuncomar.  While  the 
\diole  settlement  was  in  commotion,  while  a  mighty 
and  ancient  priesthood  were  weeping  over  the  remaina 
of  their  chief,  the  conqueror  in  that  deadly  grapple 
sat  down,  with  characteristic  self-possession,  to  write 
about  the  Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  Jones's  Persian 
Grammar,  and  the  history,  traditions,  arts,  and  natural 
productions  of  India. 

In  the  mean  time,  intelligence  of  the  Rohilla  war, 
and  of  the  first  disputes  between  Hastings  and  his  col- 
leagues, had  reached  London.  The  Directors  took 
part  with  the  majority,  and  sent  out  a  letter  filled 
with  severe  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  Hastings. 
They  condemned,  in  strong  but  just  terms,  the  iniquity 
of  undertaking  offensive  wars  merely  for  the  s'',ke  of 
pecuniary  advantage.  But  they  utterly  forgot  *  hat,  if 
Hastings  had  by  illicit  means  obtained  pec  uniary 
advantages,  he  had  done  so,  not  for  his  own  1  enefit, 
but  in  order  to  meet  their  demands.  To  enjoin 
honesty,  and  to  insist  on  having  what  could  lot  be 
honestly  got,  was  then  the  constant  practice  of  the 
Company.  As  Lady  Macbeth  says  of  her  husband, 
they  "  would  not  play  false,  and  yet  would  wrongly 
win." 

The  Regulating  Act,  by  wliich  Hastings  ha  1  been 
appointed  Governor-General  for  five  years,  emp  >wered 
the  Crown  to  remove  him  on  an  address  from  the  Com- 
pany. Lord  North  was  desirous  to  procure  such  an 
iddress.  The  three  members  of  Council  who  had  been 
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sent  out  from  England  were  men  of  his  own  choice. 
General  Clavering,  in  particular,  was  supported  by  a 
large  parliamentary  connection,  such  as  no  cabinet 
could  be  inclined  to  disoblige.  The  wish  of  the  minis- 
ter was  to  displace  Hastings,  and  to  put  Clavering  at 
the  head  of  the  government.  In  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors parties  were  very  nearly  balanced.  Eleven  voted 
against  Hastings  :  ten  for  him.  The  Court  of  Propri- 
etors was  then  convened.  The  great  sale-room  pre- 
sented a  singular  appearance.  Letters  had  been  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  exhorting  all  the 
supporters  of  government  who  held  India  stock  to  be 
in  attendance.  Lord  Sandwich  marshalled  the  friends 
of  die  administration  with  his  usual  dexterity  and 
alertness.  Fifty  peel's  and  privy  councillors,  seldom 
seen  so  far  eastward,  were  counted  in  the  crowd.  The 
delate  lasted  till  midnight.  The  opponents  of  Has- 
>  had  a  small  superiority  on  the  division  ;  but  a 
ballot  was  demanded  ;  and  the  result  was  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General triumphed  by  a  majority  of  above  a  hun- 
dred votes  over  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Directors 
and  the  Cabinet.  The  ministers  were  greatly  exas- 
perated  by  this  defeat.  Even  Lord  North  lost  his  tem- 
per, no  ordinary  occurrence  with  him,  and  threatened 
to  convoke  parliament  before  Christmas,  and  to  bring 
i:i  a  bill  for  depriving  the  Company  of  all  political 
Dower,  and  for  restricting  it  to  its  old  business  of  trading 
hi  silks  and  teas. 

Colonel  Mucleane,  who  through  all  this  conflict  had 
zealously  supported  the  cause  of  Hastings,  now  thought 
that  his  employer  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned  out,  branded  with  parliamentary  censure,  per- 
haps prosecuted.  The  opinion  of  the  crown  lawyers 
liad  already  been  taken  respecting  some  parts  of  the 
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Governor-General's  conduct.  It  seemed  to  be  higt 
time  to  think  of  securing  an  honourable  retreat.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  Macleane  thought  himself 
justified  in  producing  the  resignation  with  which  he 
had  been  intrusted.  The  instrument  was  not  in  very 
accurate  form  ;  but  the  Directors  were  too  eager  to  be 
scrupulous.  They  accepted  the  resignation,  fixed  on 
Mr.  Wheler,  one  of  their  own  body,  to  succeed  Has- 
tings, and  sent  oiit  orders  that  General  Clavering,  aa 
senior  member  of  Council,  should  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  Governor-General  till  Mr.  Wheler  should 
arrive. 

But,  while  these  things  were  passing  in  England,  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  in  Bengal.  Monson  was 
no  more.  Only  four  members  of  the  government  were 
left.  Clavering  and  Francis  were  on  one  side,  Barwell 
and  the  Governor-General  on  the  other  ;  and  the  Gov- 
ernor-General had  the  casting  vote.  Hastings,  who  had 
been  during  two  years  destitute  of  all  power  and  pat- 
ronage, became  at  once  absolute.  He  instantly  pro- 
ceeded to  retaliate  on  his  adversaries.  Their  measures 
were  reversed  :  their  creatures  were  displaced.  A  new 
valuation  of  the  lands  of  Bengal,  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation,  was  ordered :  and  it  was  provided  that  the 
whole  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  the  Govemor- 
General,  and  that  all  the  letters  relating  to  it  should 
run  in  his  name.  He  be^an,  at  the  same  time,  to  ro 

O  7 

volve  vast  plans  of  conquest  and  dominion,  plans  which 
he  lived  to  see  realised,  though  not  by  himself.  His 
project  was  to  form  subsidiary  alliances  with  the  native 
orinces,  particularly  with  those  of  Oude  and  Berar,  and 
tnus  to  make  Britain  the  paramount  power  in  India. 
While  he- was  meditating  these  great  designs,  arrived 
the  intelligence  that  he  had  ceased  to  l>e  Governor 
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General,  that  his  resignation  had  been  accepted,  that 
Wheler  was  coming  out  immediately,  and  that,  till 
Wilder  arrived,  the  chair  was  to  be  filled  by  Clav- 


. 

Had  Hastings  still  been  in  a  minority,  he  would 
prolwibly  have  retired  without  a  struggle  ;  but  ho  was 
n<>\v  the  real  master  of  British  India,  and  ho  was  not 
»sed  to  quit  his  high  place.  He  asserted  that  he 
had  never  given  any  instructions  which  could  warrant 
the  steps  taken  at  home.  What  his  instructions  had 
be£n,  he  owned  he  had  forgotten.  If  he  had  kept  a 
copy  of  them  he  had  mislaid  it.  But  he  was  certain 
that  he  had  repeatedly  declared  to  the  Directors  that 
he  would  not  resign.  He  could  not  see  how  the  court, 
possessed  of  that  declaration  from  himself,  could  receive 
his  resignation  from  the  doubtful  hands  of  an  agent.  If 
the  resignation  were  invalid,  all  the  proceedings  which 
were  founded  on  that  resignation  were  null,  and  Has- 
tiiiL'-'  N:»S  still  Governor-General. 

II  afterwards  affirmed  that,  though  his  agents  had 
not  acted  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  he  would 
nevertheless  have  hdd  liimself  bound  by  their  acts,  if 
Clavering  had  not  attempted  to  seize  the  supreme 
power  by  violence.  Whether  this  assertion  were  or 
were  not  true,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  impru- 
dence of  Clavering  gave  Hastings  an  advantage.  The 
General  >rnt  for  the  keys  of  the  fort  and  of  the  treas- 
ury, took  possession  of  the  records,  and  held  a  council 
at  winch  Francis  attended.  Hastings  took  the  chair  in 
another  apartment,  and  Barwell  sat  with  him.  Each 
of  the  two  parties  had  a  plausible  show  of  right.  There 
was  no  authority  entitled  to  their  obedience  within 
fifteen  thousand  miles.  It  seemed  that  there  remained 
50  way  of  settling  the  dispute  except  an  appeal  to  arms 
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and  from  such  an  appeal  Hastings,  confident  of  hia 
influence  over  his  countrymen  in  India,  was  not  in- 
clined to  shrink.  He  directed  the  officers  of  the  garri- 
son at  Fort  William  and  of  all  the  neighbouring  stations 
to  obey  no  orders  but  his.  At  the  same  tune,  with 
admirable  judgment,  he  offered  to  submit  the  case  to 
the  Supreme  Court,  and  to  abide  by  its  decision.  By 
making  this  proposition  he  risked  nothir.g  ;  yet  it  was 
a  proposition  which  his  opponents  could  hardly  reject. 
Nobody  could  be  treated  as-  a  criminal  for  obeying 
what  the  judges  should  solemnly  pronounce  to  be  the 
lawful  government.  The  boldest  man  would  shrink 
from  taking  arms  in  defence  of  what  the  judges  should 
pronounce  to  be  usurpation.  Clavering  and  Francis, 
after  some  delay,  unwillingly  consented  to  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  court.  The  court  pronounced  that  the 
resignation  was  invalid,  and  that  therefore  Hastings 
was  still  Governor-General  under  the  Regulating  Act ; 
and  the  defeated  members  of  the  Council,  finding  that 
the  sense  of  the  whole  settlement  was  against  them, 
acquiesced  in  the  decision. 

About  this  time  arrived  the  news  that,  after  a  suit 
which  had  lasted  several  years,  the  Franconian  courts 
had  decreed  a  divorce  between  Imhoff  and  his  wife. 
The  Baron  left  Calcutta,  carrying  with  him  the  means 
of  buying  an  estate  in  Saxony.  The  lady  became 
Mrs.  Hastings.  The  event  was  celebrated  by  great 
festivities ;  and  all  the  most  conspicuous  persons  at 
Calcutta,  without  distinction  of  parties,  were  invited  to 
the  Government-house.  Claverino;,  as  the  Mahomme- 
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dan  chronicler  tells  the  story,  was  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  and  excused  himself  from  joining  the  splendid 
assembly.  But  Hastings,  whom,  as  it  should  seem 
success  in  ambition  and  in  love  had  put  into  high  good 
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humour,  would  take  no  denial.  He  went  himself  to  the 
General's  house-,  and  at  length  brought  his  vanquished 
rival  in  triumph  to  the  gay  circle  which  surrounded  the 
bride.  The  exertion  was  too  much  for  a  frame  broken 
by  mortification  as  well  as  by  disease.  Clavering  died 
a  few  days  later. 

Wilder,  who  came  out  expecting  to  be  Governor- 
General,  and  was  forced  to  content  himself  with  a  seat 
at  the  council-board,  generally  voted  with  Fmncis. 
I  Jut  the  Governor-General,  with  BarwclPs  help  and 
his  own  casting  vote,  was  still  the  master.  Some 
change  took  place  at  this  time  in  the  feeling  both  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown. 
All  designs  against  Hastings  were  dropped ;  and,  when 
Ins  original  term  of  five  years  expired,  he  was  quietlv 
leappointed.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fearful  dangers  to 
which  the  public  interests  in  every  quarter  were  now 
exposed,  made  both  Lord  North  and  the  Company 
umvilling  to  part  with  a  Governor  whose  talents,  expe- 
rience, and  resolution,  enmity  itself  was  compelled  tc 
acknowledge. 

The  crisis  was  indeed  formidable.  That  great  and 
victorious  empire,  on  the  throne  of  which  George  the 
Third  had  taken  his  sent  eighteen  years  before,  with 
brighter  hopes  than  had  attended  the  accession  of  any 
of  the  long  line  of  English  sovereigns,  had,  by  the 
most  senseless  misgovernment,  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  In  America  millions  of  Englishmen 
were  at  war  with  the  country  from  which  their  blood, 
their  language,  their  religion,  and  their  institutions 
«rerc  derived,  and  "to  which,  but  a  sliort  time  before, 
they  had  been  as  strongly  attached  as  the  inhabitants 
of  Norfolk  and  Leicestershire.  The  great  powers  of 
Europe,  humbled  to  the  dust  by  the  vigour  and  genius 
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which  had  guided  the  counsels'of  George  the  Second, 
now  rejoiced  in  the  prospect  of  a  signal  revenge.  .  The 
time  was  approaching  when  our  island,  while  strug- 
gling to  keep  down  the  United  States  of  America,  and 
pressed  with  a  still  nearer  danger  by  the  too  just 
discontents  of  Ireland,  was  to  be  assailed  by  France, 
Spain,  and  Holland,  and  to  be  threatened  by  the  armed 
neutrality  of  the  Baltic ;  when  even  our  maritime  su- 
premacy was  to  be  in  jeopardy  ;  when  hostile  fleets 
were  to  command  the  Straits  of  Calpe  and  the  Mexi- 
can Sea  ;  when  the  British  flag  was  to  be  scarcely  ablo 
to  protect  the  British  Channel.  Great  as  were  the 
faults  of  Hastings,  it  was  happy  for  our  country  that 
at  that  conjuncture,  the  most  terrible  through  which 
she  has  ever  passed,  he  was  the  ruler  of  her  Indian 
dominions. 

An  attack  by  sea  on  Bengal  was  little  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  danger  was  that  the  European  enemies 
of  England  might  form  an  alliance  with  some  native 
power,  might  furnish  that  power  with  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and  might  thus  assail  our  possessions 
on  the  side  of  the  land.  It  was  chiefly  from  the  Mah- 
rattas  that  Hastings  anticipated  danger.  The  original 
seat  of  that  singular  people  was  the  wild  range  of  hills 
which  runs  along  the  western  coast  of  India.  In  the 
reign  ol  Aurungzebe  the  inhabitants  of  those  regions, 
led  by  the  great  Sevajee,  began  to  descend  on  the  pos- 
sessions of  their  wealthier  and  less  warlike  neighbours. 

~ 

The  energy,  ferocity,  and  cunning  of  the  Mahrattas, 
goon  made  them  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  ne\v 
powers  which  were  generated  by  the  corruption  of  the 
decaying  monarchy.  At  first  they  were  only  robbers. 
They  soon  rose  to  the  dignity  of  conquerors.  Half 
the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  turned  into  Mahratta 
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principalities.  Freebooters,  sprung  from  low  castes, 
and  accustomed  to  menial  employments,  became  mighty 
Rajahs.  The  Bonslas,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  plun- 
derers, occupied  the  vast  region  of  Berar.  The  Guico- 
war,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the  Herdsman,  founded 
that  dynasty  which  still  reigns  in  Guzerat.  The  houses 
of  Scindia  and  Holkar  waxed  great  in  Malwn.  One 
adventurous  captain  made  his  nest  on  the  impregnablo 
rock  of  Gooti.  Another  became  the  lord  of  the  thou- 
sand villages  which  are  scattered  among  the  green  rice* 
fields  of  Tanjore. 

That  Mas  the  time,  throughout  India,  of  double  gov- 
ernment. The  form  and  the  power  were  everywhere 
separated.  The  Mussulman  nabobs  who  had  become 
sovereign  princes,  the  Vizier  in  Oude,  and  the  Nizam 
at  Hyderabad,  still  called  themselves  the  viceroys  of 
the  house  of  Tamerlane.  In  die  same  manner  the 
JMuhruttu  states,  though  really  independent  of  each 
other,  pretended  to  be  members  of  one  empire.  They 
all  acknowledged,  by  words  and  ceremonies,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  heir  of  Sevajee,  a  roi  faineant  who 
chewed  bang,  and  toyed  with  dancing  girls  in  a  state 
prison  at  Sattara,  and  of  his  Peshwa  or  mayor  of  tiie 
palace,  a  great  hereditary  magistrate,  who  kept  a  court 
with  kingly  state  at  Poonah,  and  whose  authority  was 
obeyed  in  the  spacious  provinces  of  Aurungabad  and 
Bejapoor. 

Some  months  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe  the 
government  of  Bengal  was  alarmed  by  the  news  that  a 
French  adventurer,  who  passed  for  a  man  of  quality, 
had  arrived  at  Poonah.  \t  was  said  that  he  had  been 
Deceived  there  with  great  distinction,  that  he  had  deliv- 
ered to  the  Peshwa  letters  and  presents  from  Lewia 
Uie  Sixteenth,  and  that  a  treaty,  hostile  to  England, 
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had  been  concluded  between  France  and  the    Mali 
rattas. 

Hastings  immediately  resolved  to  strike  the  first  blow. 
Tho  title  of  the  Peshwa  was  not  undisputed.  A  por- 
tion of  the  Mahnitta  nation  was  favourable  to  a  pre- 
tender. The  Governor-General  determined  to  espouse 
this  pretender's  interest,  to  move  an  army  across  the 
pen'usula  of  India,  and  to  form  a  close  alliance  with 
the  thief  of  the  House  of  Bonsla,  who  ruled  Berar, 
and  who,  in  power  and  dignity,  was  inferior  to  none  of 
the  Mahratta  princes. 

The  army  had  marched,  and  the  negotiations  with 
Berar  were  in  progress,  when  a  letter  from  the  English 
consul  at  Cairo,  brought  the  news  that  war  had  been 
proclaimed  both  in  London  and  Paris.  All  the  meas- 
ure'} which  the  crisis  required  were  adopted  by  Hastings 
without  a  moment's  delay.  The  French  factories  in 
Bengal  were  seized.  Orders  were  sent  to  Madras  that 
Pondicherry  should  instantly  be  occupied.  Near  Cal- 
cutta, works  were  thrown  up  which  were  thought  to 
render  the  approach  of  a  hostile  force  impossible.  A 
maritime  establishment  was  formed  for  tlip  defence  of 
the  river.  Nine  new  battalions  of  sepoys  were  raised, 
and  a  corps  of  native  artillery  was  formed  out  of  the 
hardy  Lascars  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  made 
these  arrangements,  the  Governor-General  with  calm 
confidence  pronounced  his  presidency  secure  from  all 
attack,  unless  the  Mahrattas  should  march  against  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  French. 

The  expedition  which  Hastings  had  sent  westward 
was  not  so  speedily  or  completely  successful  as  most  of 
Ills  undertakings.  The  commanding  officer  procrasti- 
nated. The  authorities  at  Bombay  blundered.  But 
the  Governor-General  persevered.  A  new  commander 
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repaired  the  errors  of  liis  predecessor.  Several  brilliant 
actions  spread  the  military  renown  of  the  English 
through  regions  where  no  European  flag  had  ever  been 
seen.  It  is  probable  that,  if  a  new  and  more  formida- 
ble danger  had  not  compelled  Hastings  to  change  his 
whole  policy,  his  plans  respecting  the  Mahratta  empire 
would  have  been  carried  into  complete  effect. 

The  authorities  in  England  had  wisely  sent  out  to 
Bengal,  as  commander  of  the  forces  and  member  of 
the  Council,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  soldiers  of 
that  time.  Sir  Eyre  Coote  had,  many  years  before, 
been  conspicuous  among  the  founders  of  the  British 
empire  in  the  East.  At  the  council  of  war  which  pre- 
ceded the  battle  of  Plassey,  he  earnestly  recommended, 
in  opposition  to  the  majority,  that  daring  course  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  adopted,  and  which  was 
crowned  with  such  splendid  success.  He  subsequently 
commanded  in  the  south  of  India  against  the  brave 
and  unfortunate  Lally,  gained  the  decisive  battle  of 
Wandewash  over  the  French  and  their  native  allies, 
took  Pondicherry,  and  made  the  English  power  supreme 
in  the  Carnatic.  Since  those  great  exploits  near  twenty 
s  had  elapsed.  Coote  had  no  longer  the  bodily  ac- 
tivity which  he  had  shown  in  earlier  days  ;  nor  was  the 
vigour  of  his  mind  altogether  unimpaired.  He  was 
capricious  and  fretful,  and  required  much  coaxing  to 
keep  him  in  good  humour.  It  must,  >ve  fear,  be  added 
that  the  love  of  money  had  grown  upon  him,  and  that 
he  thought  more  about  his  allowances,  and  less  about 
h:s  duties,  thanr  might  have  been  expected  from  so  emi- 
nent a  member  of  so  noble  a  profession.  Still  lie  was 
perhaps  the  ablest  officer  that  was  then  to  be  found  in 
(he  British  army.  Among  the  native  soldiers  his  name 
was  great  and  his  influence  unrivalled.  Nor  is  he  yet 
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forgotten  by  them.  Now  and  then  a  white-bearded  old 
Bepoy  may  still  be  found,  who  loves  to  talk  of  Porto 
Novo  and  Pollilore.  It  is  but  a  short  time  since  one  of 
those  aged  men  came  to  present  a  memorial  to  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  who  holds  one  of  the  highest  employments 
in  India.  A  print  of  Coote  hung  in  the  room.  The 
veteran  recognised  at  once  that  face  and  figure  which 
he  had  not  seen  for  more  than  half  a  century,  and,  for- 
getting his  salam  to  the  living,  halted,  drew  himself  up, 
lifted  his  hand,  and  with  solemn  reverence  paid  his 
military  obeisance  to  the  dead. 

Coote,  though  lie  did  not,  like  Barwell,  vote  con- 
stantly with  the  Governor-General,  was  by  no  means 
inclined  to  join  in  systematic  opposition,  and  on  most 
questions  concurred  with  Hastings,  who  did  his  best,  by 
assiduous  courtship,  and  by  readily  granting  the  most 
exorbitant  allowances,  to  gratify  the  strongest  passions 
of  the  old  soldier. 

It  seemed  likely  at  this  time  that  a  general  recon- 
ciliation would  put  an  end  to  the  quarrels  which  had, 
during  some  years,  weakened  and  disgraced  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal.  The  dangers  of  the  empire  might 
well  induce  men  of  patriotic  feeling,  —  and  of  patriotic 
feeling  neither  Hastings  nor  Francis  was  destitute, — 
to  forget  private  enmities,  and  to  co-operate  heartily  for 
the  general  good.  Coote  had  never  been  concerned 
in  faction.  Wheler  was  thoroughly  tired  of  it.  Bar- 
well  had  made  an  ample  fortune,  and,  though  he  had 
promised  that  he  would  not  leave  Calcutta  while  his 
help  was  needed  in  Council,  was  most  desirous  to 
return  to  England,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  ar 
arrangement  which  would  set  him  at  liberty. 

A  compact  was  made,  by  which  Francis  agreed  tc 
desist  from  opposition,  and  Hastings  engaged  that  the 
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friends  of  Francis  should  be  admitted  to  a  fair  share 
of  the  honours  and  emoluments  of  the  service.  During 
n  few  months  after  tills  treaty  there  was  apparent  har- 
mony at  the  council-board. 

Hannony,  indeed,  was  never  more  necessary  ;  for  at 
tliis  moment  internal  calamities,  more  formidable  than 
war  itself,  menaced  Bengal.  The  authors  of  tho  Regu- 
lating Act  of  1773  had  established  two  independent 
powers,  the  one  judicial,  the  other  political ;  and,  with 
a  carelessness  scandalously  common  in  English  legis- 
lation, had  omitted  to  define  tho  limits  of  either.  The 
Budges  took  advantage  of  the  indistinctness,  and  at- 
tcMiipted  to  draw  to  themselves  supreme  authority,  not 
only  within  Calcutta,  but  through  the  whole  of  the 
<_M-. -at  territory  subject  to  tho  Presidency  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam. There  are  few  Englishmen  who  will  not  admit 
that  the  English  law,  in  spite  of  modern  improvements, 
is  neither  so  cheap  nor  so  speedy  as  might  be  wished. 
Still,  it  is  a  system  which  has  grown  up  among  us.  In 
some  points  it  has  been  fashioned  to  suit  our  feelings ; 
in  others,  it  has  gradually  fashioned  our  feelings  to 
suit  itself.  Even  to  its  worst  evils  we  are  accustomed ; 
and  therefore,  though  we  may  complain  of  them,  they 
do  not  strike  us  with  the  horror  and  dismay  which 
would  be  produced  by  a  new  grievance  of  smaller 
••e verity.  In  India  the  case  is  widely  different. 
English  law,  transplanted  to  that  country,  has  all 
the  vices  from  which  we  suffer  here ;  it  has  them 
all  in  a  far  higher  degree;  and  it  has  other  vices, 
compared  with  v/hich  the  worst  vices  from  which  wo 
%ull'er  arc  trifles.  Dilatory  here,  it  is  far  more  dila- 
tory in  a  land  where  the  help  of  an  interpreter  is 
needed  by  every  judge  and  by  every  advocate.  Costly 
Uere,  it  is  far  more  costly  in  a  land  into  which  the 
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legal  practitioners  must  be  imported  from  an  immense 
distance.  All  English  labour  in  India,  from  the 
labour  of  the  Governor-General  and  the  Commandcr- 
in -Chief,  down  to  that  of  a  groom  or  a  "svatchmakcr, 
must  be  paid  for  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  home.  No 
man  will  be  banished,  and  banished  to  the  torrid 
zone,  for  nothing.  The  rule  holds  good  with  respect  to 
the  legal  profession.  No  English  barrister  will  work, 
fifteen  thousand  miles  from  all  his  friends,  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety-six  in  the  shade,  for  the  emolu- 
ments which  will  content  him  in  chambers  that  over- 
look the  Thames.  Accordingly,  the  fees  at  Calcutta 
are  about  three  times  as  great  as  the  fees  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall ;  and  this,  though  the  people  of  India  are,  be- 
yond all  comparison,  poorer  than  the  people  of  England. 
Yet  the  delay  and  the  expense,  grievous  as  they  are, 
form  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil  which  English  law, 
imported  without  modifications  into  India,  could  not 
fail  to  produce.  The  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature, 
honour,  religion,  female  modesty,  rose  up  against  the 
innovation.  Arrest  on  mesne  process  was  the  first  step 
in  most  civil  proceedings  ;  and  to  a  native  of  rank  ar- 
rest was  not  merely  a  restraint,  but  a  foul  personal 
indignity.  Oaths  were  required  in  every  stage  of  every 
suit;  and  the  feeling  of  a  Quaker  about  an  oath  is 
hardly  stronger  than  that  of  a  respectable  native.  Thai 
tho  apartments  of  a  woman  of  quality  should  be  cr.Tered 
by  strange  men,  or  that  her  face  should  be  seen  by  them, 
are  in  the  East,  intolerable  outrages,  outrages  which  aro 
core  dreaded  than  death,  and  which  can  be  expiated 
only  by  the  shedding  of  blood.  To  these  outrages  tho 
most  distinguished  families  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and 
Orissa,  were  now  exposed.  Imagine  what  the  state  of 
our  own  country  would  be,  if  a  jurisprudence  were  on 
sudden  introduced  among  us,  which  should  be  to  uj 
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what  our  jurisprudence  was  to  our  Asiatic  subjects. 
Imagine  what  the  state  of  our  country  would  be,  if  it 
were  enacted  that  any  man,  by  merely  swearing  that  a 
debt  was  due  to  him,  should  acquire  a  right  to  insult  the 
persons  of  men  of  the  most  honourable  and  sacred  call- 
ings and  of  women  of  the  most  shrinking  delicacy,  to 
horsewhip  a  general  officer,  to  put  a  bishop  in  the  stocks, 
to  treat  ladies  in  the  way  which  called  forth  the  blow  of 
Wat  Tyler.  Something  like  this  was  the  effect  of 
the  attempt  which  the  Supreme  Court  made  to  extend 
its  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritory. 

A  reign  of  terror  began,  of  terror  heightened  by 
mystery ;  lor  even  that  which  was  endured  was  less 
horrible  than  that  which  was  anticipated.  No  man 
knew  what  was  next  to  be  expected  from  this  strange 
tribunal.  It  came  from  beyond  the  black  water,  as  the 
p.  <>j>le  of  India,  with  mysterious  horror,  call  the  sea. 
It  consisted  of  judges  not  one  of  whom  was  familiar 
with  the  usages  of  the  millions  over  whom  they  claimed 
boundless  authority.  Its  records  were  kept  in  unknown 
characters ;  its  sentences  were  pronounced  in  unknown 
sounds.  It  had  already  collected  round  itself  an  army 
of  the  worst  part  of  the  native  population,  informers, 
uid  false  witnesses,  and  common  barrators,  and  agents 
of  chicane,  and  above  all,  a  banditti  of  bailiffs'  followers, 
compared  with  whom  the  retainers  of  the  worst  English 
Bpunging-houses,  in  the  worst  times,  might  be  consid- 
»red  as  upright  and  tender-hearted.  Many  natives, 
highly  considered  among  their  countrymen,  were  seized, 
hurried  up  to  Calcutta,  flung  into  the  common  gaol,  not 
for  any  crime  even  imputed,  not  for  any  debt  that  had 
been  proved,  but  merely  as  a  precaution  till  their  cause 
ihould  come  to  trial.  There  were  instances  in  which 
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men  of  the  most  venerable  dignity,  persecuted  withou* 
a  cause  by  extortioners,  died  of  rage  and  shame  in  the 
gripe  of  the  vile  alguazils  of  Impcy.  The  harems  of 
noble  Mahommedans,  sanctuaries  respected  in  the  East 
by  governments  which  respected  nothing  else,  were 
burst  open  by  gangs  of  bailiffs.  The  Mussulu.te.ns, 
braver  and  less  accustomed  to  submission  than  the  llin* 
doos,  sometimes  stood  on  their  defence  ;  and  there  were 
instances  in  which  they  shed  their  blood  in  the  door- 
way, while  defending,  sword  in  hand,  the  sacred  apart- 
ments of  their  women.  Kay,  it  seemed  as  if  even  the 
faint-hearted  Bengalee,  who  had  crouched  at  the  feet 
of  Surajah  Dowlah,  who  had  been  mute  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Vansittart,  would  at  length  find  courage 
in  despair.  No  Mahratta  invasion  had  ever  spread 
through  the  province  such  dismay  as  this  inroad  of  Eng- 
lish lawyers.  All  the  injustice  of  former  oppressors, 
Asiatic  and  European,  appeared  as  a  blessing  when  com- 
pared with  the  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Every  class  of  the  population,  English  and  native, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ravenous  pettifoggers  who 
fattened  on  the  misery  and  terror  of  an  immense  com- 
munity, cried  out  loudly  against  this  fearful  oppression. 
But  the  judges  were  immovable.  If  a  bailiff  was  re- 
sisted, they  ordered  the  soldiers  to  be  called  out.  If  a 
servant  of  the  Company,  in  conformity  with  the  orders 
of  the  government,  withstood  the  miserable  catch  poles 
who,  with  Impey's  writs  in  their  hands,  exceeded  the 
insolence  and  rapacity  of  gang-robbers,  he  was  flung 
into  prison  for  a  contempt.  The  lapse  of  sixty  years, 
the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  many  eminent  magistrates 
who  have  during  that  time  administered  justice  in  the 
Supreme  Court,  have  not  effaced  from  the  minds  of  the 
Doople  of  Bengal  the  recollection  of  those  evil  days. 
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The  members  of  the  government  were,  on  this  sub- 
ject, united  as  one  man.  Hastings  had  courted  the 
judges  ;  he  had  found  them  useful  instruments  ;  but  he 
was  not  disposed  to  make  them  his  own  masters,  or  the 
masters  of  India.  His  mind  was  large ;  his  knowledge 
of  the  native  character  most  accurate.  He  saw  that  the 
lystera  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Court  was  degrading 
to  the  government  and  ruinous  to  the  people  ;  and  he 
resolved  to  oppose  it  manfully.  The  consequence  was, 
that  tie  friendship,  if  that  be  the  proper  word  for  such 
a  ronnection,  which  had  existed  between  him  and 
Impey,  was  for  a  time  completely  dissolved.  The  gov- 
ernment ptoced  itself  firmly  between  the  tyrannical 
tribunal  and  die  people.  The  Chief  Justice  proceeded 
to  the  wildest  excesses.  The  Governor-General  and 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  served  with  writs, 
calling  on  them  to  appear  before  the  King's  justices, 
and  to  answer  for  their  public  acts.  This  was  too 
much.  Hastings,  with  just  scorn,  refused  to  obey  the 
call,  set  at  liberty  the  persons  wrongfully  detained  by 
the  Court,  and  took  measures  for  resisting  the  out- 
rageous proceedings  of  the  sheriffs'  officers,  if  necessary, 
by  the  sword.  But  he  had  in  view  another  device, 
which  might  prevent  the  necessity  of  an  appeal  to 
anas.  He  was  seldom  at  a  loss  for  an  expedient ;  and 
ho  knew  Irapey  well.  The  expedient,  in  this  case,  waa 
a  very  simple  one,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  bribe. 
Impey  was,  by  act  of  parliament,  a  judge,  independent 
of  the  government  of  Bengal,  and  entitled  to  a  salary 
of  eight  thousand  a  year.  Hastings  proposed  to  make 
him  also  a  judge  in  the  Company's  service,  removable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  government  of  Bengal ;  and  to 
give  liim,  in  that  capacity,  about  eight  thousand  a  year 
more.  It  was  understood  tluit,  in  consideration  of  tliia 
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new  salary,  Iinpey  would  desist  from  urging  the  high 
pretensions  of  his  court.  If  he  did  urge  these  preten- 
sions, the  government  could,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
eject  him  from  the  new  place  which  had  been  created 
for  him.  The  bargain  was  struck  ;  Bengal  was  saved ; 
an  appeal  to  force  was  averted ;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
was  rich,  quiet,  and  infamous. 

Of  Impey's  conduct  it  is  unnecessary  to  spc  ak.  It 
was  of  a  piece  with  almost  every  part  of  his  conduct 
that  comes  under  the  notice  of  history.  No  other  such 
judge  has  dishonoured  the  English  ermine,  since  Jef- 
feries  drank  himself  to  death  in  the  Tower.  But  we 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  blamed  Hastings  for 
this  transaction.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  negligent 
manner  in  which  the  Regulating  Act  had  been  framed 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Chief  Justice  to  throw  a 
great  country  into  the  most  dreadful  confusion.  He 
was  determined  to  use  his  power  to  the  utmost,  unless 
he  was  paid  to  be  still ;  and  Hastings  consented  to  pay 
him.  .  The  necessity  was  to  be  deplored.  It  is  also  to 
be  deplored  that  pirates  should  be  able  to  exact  ransom, 
by  threatening  to  make  their  captives  walk  a  plank. 
But  to  ransom  a  captive  from  pirates  has  always  been 
held  a  humane  and  Christian  act ;  and  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  charge  the  payer  of  the  ransom  with  corrupting 
the  virtue  of  the  corsair.  This,  we  seriously  think,  is 
a  not  unfair  illustration  of  the  relative  position  of 
Impcy,  Hastings,  and  the  people  of  India.  Whether 
it  was  right  ii)  Impcy  to  demand  or  to  accept  a  price 
for  powers  which,  if  they  really  belonged  to  him,  he 
could  not  abdicate,  which,  if  they  did  not  belong  to 
him,  he  ought  never  to  have  usurped,  and  which  in 
neither  case  he  could  honestly  sell,  is  one  question.  It 
•s  quite  another  question,  whether  Hastings  was  no* 
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right  to  give  any  sum,  however  large,  to  any  man, 
however  worthless,  rather  than  either  surrender  mill- 
ions of  human  beings  to  pillage,  or  rescue  them  by 
civil  war. 

Francis  strongly  opposed  this  arrangement.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  suspected  that  jwrsonal  aversion  to  Iinpey 
was  as  strong  a  motive  with  Frantls  as  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  the  province.  To  a  mind  burning  with 
resentment,  it  might  seem  better  to  leave  Bengal  to  the 
oppressors  than  to  redeem  it  by  enriching  them.  It  is 
not  improbable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Hastings  may 
have  been  the  more  willing  to  resort  to  an  expedient 
agreeable  to  the  Chief  Justice,  because  that  high  func- 
tionary had  already  been  so  serviceable,  and  might, 
when  existing  dissensions  were  composed,  be  serviceable 
again. 

Hut  it  was  not  on  this  point  alone  that  Francis  was 
no\v  opposed  to  Hastings.  The  peace  between  them 
proved  to  be  only  a  short  and  hollow  truce,  during 
which  their  mutual  aversion  was  constantly  becoming 
stronger.  At  length  an  explosion  took  place.  Hastings 
publicly  charged  Francis  with  ha\ing  deceived  him, 
and  with  having  induced  Harwell  to  quit  the  service 
\>y  insincere  promises.  Then  came  a  dispute,  such  as 
fivijuently  arises  even  between  honourable  men,  when 
tliry  may  make  important  agreements  by  mere  verbal 
Communication.  An  impartial  historian  will  probably 
be  of  opinion  that  they  had  misunderstood  each  other ; 
but  their  minds  were  so"  much  embittered  that  they 
imp-.il  3i  to  each  other  nothing  less  than  deliberate  vil- 
lany.  '  I  do  not,"  said  Hastings,  in  a  minute  recorded 
on  the  Consultations  of  the  Government,  "  I  do  not 
Anst  to  Mr.  Francis's  promises  of  candor,  convinced 
that  he  is  incapable  of  it.  I  judge  of  his  public  conduct 
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by  his  private,  "which  I  have  found  to  be  void  of  truth 
and  honour."  After  the  Council  had  risen,  Francis 
put  a  challenge  into  the  Governor-General's  hand.  It 
was  instantly  accepted.  They  met  and  fired.  Francis 
was  shot  through  the  body.  He  was  carried  to  a 
neighbouring  house,  where  it  appeared  that  the  wound, 
though  severe,  was  not  mortal.  Hastings  inquired 
repeatedly  after  his  enemy's  health,  and  proposed  to 
call  on  him  ;  but  Francis  coldly  declined  the  visit.  lie 
had  a  proper  sense,  he  said,  of  the  Governor-General's 
politeness,  but  could  not  consent  to  any  private  inter- 
view. They  could  meet  only  at  the  council-board. 

In  a  very  short  time  it  was  made  signally  manifest 
to  how  great  a  danger  the  Governor-General  had,  on 
this  occasion,  exposed  his  country.  A  crisis  arrived 
with  with  which  he,  and  he  alone,  was  competent  to 
deal.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  if  he  had  been 
taken  from  the  head  of  affairs,  the  years  1780  and  1781 
would  have  been  as  fatal  to  our  power  in  Asia  as  to  our 
power  in  America. 

The  Mahrattas  had  been  the  chief  objects  of  appre- 
hension to  Hastings.  The  measures  which  he  had 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  their  power,  had  at 
first  been  frustrated  by  the  errors  of  those  whom  he  was 
compelled  to  employ  ;  but  liis  perseverance  and  ability 
seemed  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success,  when  a 
iar  more  formidable  danger  showed  itself  in  another 
quarter. 

About  thirty  years  before  this  time,  a  Mahom- 
medan  soldier  had  begun  to  distinguish  himself  in  the 
wars  of  Southern  India.  His  education  had  been  neg- 
'octal ;  his  extraction  was  humble.  His  father  had 
been  a  petty  officer  of  revenue  ;  his  grandfather  a  wan- 
dering dervise.  But  though  thus  meanly  descended, 
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though  ignorant  even  of  the  alphabet,  die.  adventurer 
had  no  sooner  been  placed  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  than  he  approved  himself  a  man  born  for  con- 
quest and  command.  Among  the  crowd  of  chiefs  who 
were  stripling  for  a  share  of  India,  none  could  com- 
pare  with  him  in  the  qualities  of  the  captain  and  the 
statesman.  He  became  a  general ;  he  became  a  sover- 
eign. Out  of  the  fragments  of  old  principalities,  which 
had  gone  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck,  ho  formed  for 
himself  a  great,  compact,  and  vigorous  empire.  That 
i-mpire  he  ruled  with  the  ability,  severity,  and  vigilance 
of  Lewis  the  Eleventh.  Licentious  in  his  pleasures, 
implacable  in  his  revenge,  he  had  yet  enlargement  of 
mind  enough  to  perceive  how  much  the  prosperity  of 
subjects  adds  to  the  strength  of  governments.  He  was 
an  oppressor  ;  but  he  had  at  least  the  merit  of  protect- 
ing his  people  against  all  oppression  except  his  own. 
1 1  was  now  in  extreme  old  age ;  but  his  intellect  was 
as  clear,  and  his  spirit  as  high,  as  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. Such  was  the  great  Hyder  Ali,  the  founder  of 
the  Mahommedan  kingdom  of  Mysore,  and  the  most 
formidable  enemy  with  whom  the  English  conquerors 
of  India  have  ever  had  to  contend. 

Had  Hastings  been  governor  of  Madras,  Hyder 
would  have  been  either  made  a  friend,  or  vigorously 
encountered  as  an  enemy.  Unhappily  the  English 
authorities  in  the  south  provoked  their  poweiiul  neigh- 
bour's hostility,  without  being  prepared  to  repel  it.  On 
a  sudden,  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  far  supc- 
ricr  in  discipline  and  efficiency  to  any  other  native 
force  that  could  be  found  in  India,  came  pouring 
through  those  wild  passes  which,  worn  by  mountain 
torrents,  and  dark  with  jungle,  lead  down  from  the 
ttble  land  of  Mysore  to  the  plains  of  the  Carnatic. 
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This  great  army  was  accompanied  by  a  hundred  pieces 
of  cannon  ;  and  its  movements  were  guided  by  many 
French  officers,  trained  in  the  best  military  schools  of 
Europe. 

Hyder  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  sepoys  in 
many  British  garrisons  flung  down  their  arms.  Some 
forts  were  surrendered  by  treachery,  and  some  by 
despair.  In  a  few  days  the  whole  open  country  north 
of  the  Coleroon  had  submitted.  The  English  inhabi- 
tants of  Madras  could  already  see  by  night,  from  the 
top  of  Mount  St.  Thomas,  the  eastern  sky  reddened  by 
a  vast  semicircle  of  blazing  villages.  The  white  villas, 
to  which  our  countrymen  retire  after  the  daily  labours  of 
government  and  of  trade,  when  the  cool  evening  breeze 
springs  up  from  the  bay,  were  now  left  without  inhabi- 
tants ;  for  bands  of  the  fierce  horsemen  of  Mysore  had 
already  been  seen  prowling  among  the  tulip-trees,  and 
near  the  gay  verandas.  Even  the  town  was  not 
thought  secure,  and  the  British  merchants  and  public 
functionaries  made  haste  to  crowd  themselves  behind 
the  cannon  of  Fort  St.  George. 

There  were  the  means,  indeed,  of  assembling  an  army 
which  might  have  defended  the  presidency,  and  even 
driven  the  invader  back  to  his  mountains.  Sir  Hector 
Munro  was  at  the  head  of  one  considerable  force  ; 
Baillie  was  advancing  with  another.  United,  they 
might  have  presented  a  formidable  front  even  to  sucii 
an  enemy  as  Hyder.  But  the  English  commanders, 
neglecting  those  fundamental  rules  of  the  military  art 
of  which  the  propriety  is  obvious  even  to  men  who  had 
never  received  a  military  education,  deferred  their  juno 
lion,  and  were  separately  attacked.  Baillie's  detach- 
ment was  destroyed.  Munro  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  baggage,  to  fling  his  guns  into  the  tanks,  and  to 
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Bare  himself  by  a  ivtreat  which  might  be  called  ,1  flight. 
In  tliree  weeks  from  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  British  empire  in  Southern  India  had  been  brought 
to  the  verge  of  ruin.  Only  a  few  fortified  places 
remained  to  us.  The  glory  of  our  arms  had  dej  ailed. 
It  was  known,  that  a  great  French  expedition  might 
Boon  bo  expected  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  Eng- 
land, beset  by  enemies  on  every  side,  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  protect  such  remote  dependencies. 

Then  it  was  that  the  fertile  genius  and  serene 
courage  of  Hastings  achieved  their  most  signal  triumph. 
A  swii't  ship,  flying  before  the  south-west  monsoon, 
brought  the  evil  tidings  in  a  few  days  to  Calcutta.  In 
twenty-four  hours  the  Governor-General  had  framed  a 
complete  plan  of  policy  adapted  to  the  altered  state  of 
affairs.  The  struggle  with  Hyder  was  a  struggle  for 
life  and  death.  All  minor  objects  must  be  sacrificed  to 
the  preservation  of  the  Carnatie.  The  disputes  with 
the  Mahrattas  must  be  accommodated.  A  large  military 
force  and  a  supply  of  money  must  be  instantly  sent  to 
Madras.  But  even  these  measures  would  be  insuffi- 
cient, unless  the  war,  hitherto  so  grossly  mismanaged, 
were  placed  under  the  direction  of  a  vigorous  mind. 
It  was  no  time  for  trifling.  Hastings  determined  to 
resort  to  an  extreme  exercise  of  power,  to  suspend  the 
incapable  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  to  send  Sir 
Eyre  Coote  to  oppose  Hyder,  and  to  intrust  that 
distinguished  general  with  the  whole  administration 
of  the  war. 

In  spite  of  the  sullen  opposition  of  Francis,  w;io 
fcad  now  recovered  from  his  wound,  and  had  returned 
ix>  the  Council,  the  Governor-General's  wise  and  firm 
policy  was  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  board. 
The  reinforcements  were  sent  oft'  with  givat  cxpedi- 
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lion,  and  reached  Madras  before  the  French  armament 
arrived  in  the  Indian  seas.  Coote,  broken  by  age  and 
disease,  was  no  longer  the  Coote  of  Wandewash ;  but 

7  O  * 

he  was  still  a  resolute  and  skilful  commander.  The 
progress  of  Hyder  was  arrested;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  great  victory  of  Porto  Novo  retrieved  the  honour 
of  the  English  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  Francis  had  returned  to  England, 
and  Hastings  was  now  left  perfectly  unfettered.  Whelet 
had  gradually  been  relaxing  in  his  opposition,  and, 
after  the  departure  of  his  vehement  and  implacable 
colleague,  co-operated  heartily  with  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, whose  influence  over  the  British  in  India,  always 
great,  had,  by  the  vigour  and  success  of  his  recent 
measures,  been  considerably  increased. 

But,  though  the  difficulties  arising  from  factions 
within  the  Council  were  at  an  end,  another  class  of 
difficulties  had  become  more  pressing  than  ever.  The 
financial  embarrassment  was  extreme.  Hastings  had 
to  find  the  means,  not  only  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Bengal,  but  of  maintaining  a  most  costly  war 
against  both  Indian  and  European  enemies  in  the 
Carnatic,  and  of  making  remittances  to  England.  A 
few  years  before  this  time  he  had  obtained  relief  by 
plundering  the  Mogul  and  enslaving  the  liohillas ; 
nor  were  the  resources  of  his  fruitful  mind  by  any 
means  exhausted. 

His  first  design  was  on  Benares,  a  city  which  in 
wealth,  population,  dignity,  and  sanctity,  was  among 
the  foremost  in  Asia.  It  was  commonly  believed  that 
half  a  million  of  human  beings  was  crowded  into  that 
labyrinth  of  lofty  alleys,  rich  with  shrines,  and  mina- 
rets, and  balconies,  and  carved  oriels,  to  which  the 
aacred  apes  clung  by  hundreds.  The  travel' er  could 
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ecarcely  make  his  way  through  the  press  of  holy  men- 
dicants and  not  less  holy  bulb.  The  broad  and  stately 
flights  of  steps  which  descended  from  these  swarming 
haunts  to  the  bathing-places  along  the  Ganges  were 
worn  every  day  by  the  footsteps  of  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  worshippers.  The  schools  and  ton  pica 
drcvr  crowds  of  pious  Hindoos  from  every  province 
where  the  Brahminical  faith  was  known.  Hundreds 
of  devotees  came  thither  every  month  to  die :  ftr  it 
was  believed  that  a  peculiarly  happy  fate  awaited  the 
man  who  should  pass  from  the  sacred  city  into  the 
sacred  river.  Nor  was  superstition  the  only  motive 
which  allured  strangers  to  that  great  metropolis.  Com- 
merce had  ao  many  pilgrims  as  religion.  All  along  the 
shores  of  the  venerable  stream  lay  great  fleets  of  ves- 
sels laden  with  rich  merchandise.  From  the  looms  of 
Benares  went  forth  the  most  delicate  silks  that  adorned 
the  balls  of  St.  James's  and  of  Versailles ;  and  in  the 
bazars,  the  muslins  of  Bengal  and  the  sabres  of  Oude 
were  mingled  with  the  jewels  of  Golconda  and  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere.  This  rich  capital,  and  the  sur- 
rounding tract,  had  long  been  under  the  immediate  rule 
of  a  Hindoo  prince,  who  rendered  homage  to  the  Mogul 
emperors.  During  the  great  anarchy  of  India,  the  lords 
of  Benares  became  independent  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Oppressed  by  this  formidable  neigh- 
bour, they  invoked  the  protection  of  the  English.  The 
English  protection  was  given  ;  and  at  length  the  Nabob 
Vizier,  by  a  solemn  treaty,  ceded  all  his  rights  ever 
Benares  to  the  Company.  From  that  time  the  Kajnh 
was  the  vassal  of  the  government  of  Bengal,  acknowl- 
edged its  supremacy,  and  engaged  to  send  an  annual 
tribute  to  Fort  William.  This  tribute  Cheyte  Sing,  th« 
•signing  prince,  had  paid  with  strict  punctuality. 
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About  the  precise  nature  of  the  legal  relation  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  Rajah  of  Benares,  there 
lias  been  much  warm  and  acute  controversy.  On  the 
one  side  it  has  been  maintained  that  Cheytc  Sing  was 
merely  a  great  subject  on  whom  the  superior  power 
had  a  right  to  call  for  aid  in  the  necessities  of  the  em- 
pire. On  the  other  side,  it  has  been  contended  that 
he  was  an  independent  prince,  that  the  only  claim  which 
the  Company  had  upon  him  was  for  a  iixed  tribute, 
and  that,  while  the  fixed  tribute  was  regularly  paid, 
as  it  assuredly  was,  the  English  had  no  more  right  to 
exact  any  further  contribution  from  him  than  to  demand 
subsidies  from  Holland  or  Denmark.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  find  precedents  and  analogies  in  favour  of  either 
view. 

Our  own  impression  is  that  neither  view  is  correct. 
It  was  too  much  the  habit  of  English  politicians  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  there  was  in  India  a  known  and  defi- 
nite constitution  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  were 
to  be  decided.  The  truth  is  that,  during  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Tamer- 
lane and  the  establishment  of  the  British  ascendency, 
there  was  no  such  constitution.  The  old  order  of  things 
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had  passed  away ;  the  new  order  of  things  was  not  yet 
formed.  All  was  transition,  confusion,  obscurity.  Ev- 
erybody kept,  his  head  as  he  best  might,  and  scrambled 
for  whatever  he  could  get.  There  have  been  similar  sea- 
sons in  Europe.  The  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Carlovingian  empire  is  an  instance.  Who  would  think 
of  seriously  discussing  the  question,  what  extent  of  pe« 
runiaiy  aid  and  of  obedience  Hugh  Capet  had  a  consti- 
tutional right  to  demand  from  the  Duke  of  Britanny 
>r  the  Duke  of  Normandy?  The  words  ''constitutional 
right"  had,  in  that  state  of  society,  no  meaning.  If 
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Capet  laid  hands  on  all  the  possessions  of  the  Duke 
of  Normandy,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  but 
it  would  not  be  illegal,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  ordi- 
nances of  Charles  the  Tenth  were  illegal.  If.  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  Duke  of  Normandy  made  war  on  Hugh 
Capet,  this  might  be  unjust  and  immoral ;  but  it  would 
not  bo  illegal,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  expedition  of 
Prince  Louis  Bonaparte  was  illegal. 

Very  similar  to  this  was  the  state  of  India  sixty  years 
ago.  Of  the  existing  governments  not  a  single  one 
could  lay  claim  to  legitimacy,  or  could  plead  any  other 
title  than  recent  occupation.  There  was  scarcely  a 
province  in  which  the  real  sovereignty  and  the  nominal 
sovereignty  were  not  disjoined.  Titles  and  forms  were 
still  retained  which  implied  that  the  heir  of  Tamerlane 
was  an  absolute  ruler,  and  that  the  Nabobs  of  the 
provinces  were  his  lieutenants.  In  reality,  he  was  a 
captive.  The  Nabobs  were  in  some  places  independent 
princes.  In  other  places,  as  "in  Bengal  and  the  Car- 
natic,  they  had,  like  their  master,  become  mere  phan- 
toms, and  the  Company  was  supreme.  Among  the 
Mahrattas,  again,  the  heir  of  Scvajec  still  kept  the  title 
of  Rajah  ;  but  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  his  prime  minis- 
ter, the  Peshwa,  had  become  the  hereditary  chief  of  the 
state.  The  Peshwa,  in  his  turn,  was  fast  sinking  into 
the  same  degraded  situation  into  which  he  had  reduced 
UK-  Rajah.  It  was,  we  believe,  impossible  to  find,  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Mysore,  a  single  government  which 

s  at  once  a  government  de  facto,  and  a  government 
which  possessed  the  physical  means  of  making 
it  elf  feared  by  its  neighbours  and  subjects,  and  which 
nad  at  the  same  time  the  authority  derived  from  law  and 
long  prescription. 

Hastings  clearly  discerned  vhat  was  hidden  from 
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most  of  his  contemporaries,  that  such  a  state  of  things 
gave  immense  advantages  to  a  ruler  of  great  talents 
and  few  scruples.  In  every  international  question  that 
could  arise,  he  had  his  option  between  the  de  facti 
ground  and  the  de  jure  ground ;  and  the  probability 
was  that  one  of  those  grounds  would  sustain  any  claim 
that  it  might  be  convenient  for  him  to  make,  and  ena- 
ble him  to  resist  any  claim  made  by  others.  In  every 
controversy,  accordingly,  he  resorted  to  the  plea  which 
suited  his  immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  himself 
in  the  least  about  consistency  ;  and  thus  he  scarcely 
ever  failed  to  find  what,  to  persons  of  short  memories 
and  scanty  information,  seemed  to  be  a  justification  for 
what  he  wanted  to  do.  Sometimes  the  Nabob  of  Ben- 
gal is  a  shadow,  sometimes  a  monarch.  Sometimes  the 
Vi/.ier  is  a  mere  deputy,  sometimes  an  independent 
potentate.  If  it  is  expedient  for  the  Company  to  show 
some  legal  title  to  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  the  grant 
under  the  seal  of  the  Mogul  is  brought  forward  as  an 
instrument  of  the  highest  authority.  When  the  Mogul 
asks  for  the  rents  which  were  reserved  to  him  by  that 
very  grant,  he  is  told  that  he  is  a  mere  pageant,  that 
the  English  power  rests  on  a  very  different  foundation 
from  a  charter  given  by  him,  that  he  is  welcome  to  play 
at  royalty  as  long  as  he  likes,  but  that  he  must  expect 
no  tribute  from  the  real  masters  of  India. 

It  is  true  that  it  Avas  in  the  power  of  others,  as  well 
as  of  Hastings,  to  practise  this  legerdemain  ;  but  in  the 
controversies  of  governments,  sophistry  is  of  little  use 
unless  it  be  backed  by  power.  There  is  a  principle 
which  Hastings  was  fond  of  asserting  in  the  strongest 
terms,  and  on  which  lie  acted  with  undeviating  steadi- 
ness. It  is  a  principle  which,  we  must  own,  though  it 
may  be  grossly  abused,  can  hardly  be  disputed  in  the 
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present  state  of  public  law.  It  is  this,  that  where  an 
ambiguous  question  arises  between  two  governments, 
there  is,  it'  they  cannot  agree,  no  appeal  except  to  force, 
and  that  the  opinion  of  the  stronger  must  prevail.  Al- 
most every  question  was  ambiguous  in  India.  The 
English  government  was  the  strongest  in  India.  The 
consequences  are  obvious.  The  English  government 
might  do  exactly  what  it  chose. 

The  English  government  now  chose  to  wring  money 
out  of  C  hey  to  Sing.  It  had  formerly  been  convenient 
to  treat  him  as  a  sovereign  prince  ;  it  was  now  conven- 
ient to  treat  him  as  a  subject.  Dexterity  inferior  to 
that  of  Hastings  could  easily  find,  in  the  general  chaos 
of  laws  and  customs,  arguments  for  either  course.  Has- 
tings wanted  a  great  supply.  It  was  known  that 
Cheyte  Sing  had  a  large  revenue,  and  it  was  suspected 
that  he  had  accumulated  a  treasure.  Nor  was  he  a  far 
vouritc  at  Calcutta.  He  had,  when  the  Governor- 
Generai  was  in  great  difficulties,  courted  the  favour  of 
Francis  and  Clavering.  Hastings,  who,  less  perhaps 
from  evil  passions  than  from  policy,  seldom  left  an  in- 
jury unpunished,  was  not  sorry  that  the  fate  of  Cheyte 
Sing  should  teach  neighbouring  princes  the  same  lesson 
which  the  lute  of  Nuncomar  had  already  impressed  on 
the  inhabitants  of  Bengal. 

In  1778,  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
KraiNv,  Cheyte  Sing  was  called  upon  to  pay,  in  addi- 
tion to  his  fixed  tribute,  an  extraordinary  contribution 
of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  In  1779,  an  equal  sum  waa 
exacted.  In  1780,  the  demand  was  renewed.  Cheyto 
Sing,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  indulgence,  secretly 
offered  the  Govei  nor-General  a  bribe  of  twenty  thou- 
rand  pounds.  Hastings  took  the  money,  and  his  ene- 
ai  i  s  have  maintained  that  he  took  it  unending  to 
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keep  it.  He  certainly  concealed  the  transaction,  for  a 
time,  both  from  the  Council  in  Bengal  and  from  the 
Directors  at  home  ;  nor  did  he  ever  give  any  satisfac- 
tory reason  for  the  concealment.  Public  spirit,  ci 
the  fear  of  detection,  at  last  determined  him  to  with- 
stand the  temptation.  He  paid  over  the  bribe  to  the 
Company's  treasury,  and  insisted  that  the  Rajah  should 
instantly  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  English 
government.  The  Rajah,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
countrymen,  shuffled,  solicited,  and  pleaded  poverty. 
The  grasp  of  Hastings  was  not  to  be  so  eluded.  He 
added  to  the  requisition  another  ten  thousand  pounds 
as  a  fine  for  delay,  and  sent  troops  to  exact  the 
money. 

The  money  was  paid.  But  this  was  not  enough. 
The  late  events  in  the  south  of  India  had  increased 
the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Company.  Has- 
tings was  determined  to  plunder  Cheyte  Sing,  and,  for 
that  end,  to  fasten  a  quarrel  on  him.  Accordingly,  the 
Rajah  was  now  required  to  keep  a  body  of  cavalry  for 
the  service  of  the  British  government.  He  objected 
and  evaded.  This  was  exactly  what  the  Governor- 
General  wanted.  He  had  now  a  pretext  for  treating 
the  wealthiest  of  his  vassals  as  a  criminal.  "  I  re- 
solved,"—  these  are  the  words  of  Hastings  himself, — 
"to  draw  from  his  guilt  the  means  of 'relief  of  the 
Company's  distresses,  to  make  him  pay  largely  for  his 
pardon,  or  to  exact  a  severe  vengeance  for  past  delin- 
quency." The  plan  was  simply  this,  to  demand  larger 
and  larger  contributions  till  the  Rajah  should  be  driven 
to  remonstrate,  then  to  call  his  remonstrance  a  crime, 
and  to  punish  him  by  confiscating  all  his  possessions. 

Cheyte  Sing  was  in  the  greatest  dismay.  He  offered 
two  hundred  thousand  pounds  to  propitiate  the  British 
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government.  But  Hastings  replied  that  nothing  less 
than  half  a  million  would  be  accepted.  Nay,  lie  began 
lo  think  of  selling  Benares  to  Oude,  as  he  had  formerly 
•old  Alluhnbud  and  Rohiicnnd.  The  matter  was  one 
which  could  not  be  well  managed  at  a  distance  ;  and 
Hastings  resolved  to  visit  Benares. 

Cheyte  Sing  received  his  liege  lord  with  every 
mark  of  reverence,  came  near  sixty  miles,  with  his 
guards,  to  meet  and  escort  the  illustrious  visitor,  and 
expressed  his  deep  concern  at  the  displeasure  of  the 
English.  He  even  took  off  his  turban,  and  laid  it  in 
the  lap  of  Hastings,  a  gesture  which  in  India  marks  the 
most  profound  submission  and  devotion.  Hastings 
behaved  with  cold  and  repulsive  severity.  Having 
arrived  at  Benares,  he  sent  to  the  Rajah  a  paper  con- 
taining the  demands  of  the  government  of  Bengal. 
The  Rajah,  in  reply,  attempted  to  clear  himself  from 
the  accusations  brought  against  him.  Hastings,  who 
wanted  money  and  not  excuses,  was  not  to  be  put  off 
by  the  ordinary  artifices  of  Eastern  negotiation.  Ho 
instantly  ordered  the  Rajah  to  be  arrested  and  placed 
under  the  custody  of  two  companies  of  sepoys. 

In  taking  these  strong  measures,  Hastings  scarcely 
showed  his  usual  judgment.  It  is  possible  that,  having 
had  little  opportunity  of  personally  observing  any  part 
cf  the  population  of  India,  except  the  Bengalees,  he 
not  fully  .aware  of  the  difference  between  their 
character  and  that  of  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the 
upper  provinces.  He  was  now  in  a  land  far  more 
favourable  to  the  vigour  of  the  human  frame  than  the 
Delta  of  the  Ganges ;  in  a  land  fruitful  of  soldiers, 
who  have  been  found  worthy  to  follow  English  bat- 
talions to  the  charge  and  into  the  breach.  The  Rajah 
*as  popular  among  his  subjects.  His  administration 
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had  been  mild ;  and  the  ].rosperity  of  the  district 
which  lie  governed  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
depressed  state  of  Baliar  under  our  rule,  and  a  still 
more  striking  contrast  to  the  misery  of  the  provinces 
which  were  cursed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Nabob  Vizier. 
The  national  and  religious  prejudices  with  which  the 
English  were  regarded  throughout  India  were  peculiarly 
intense  in  the  metropolis  of  the  Braliminical  supersti- 
tion. It  can  therefore  scarcely  be  doubted  that  lha 
Governor-General,  before  he  outraged  the  dignity  of 
Cheyte  Sing  by  an  arrest,  ought  to  have  assembled  a 
force  capable  of  bearing  down  all  opposition.  This 
had  not  been  done.  The  handful  of  Sepoys  who  at- 
tended Hastings  would  probably  have  been  sufficient  to 
overawe  Moorshedabad,  or  the  Black  Town  of  Calcutta. 
But  they  were  unequal  to  a  conflict  with  the  hardy 
rabble  of  Benares.  The  streets  surrounding  the  palace 
were  filled  by  an  immense  multitude,  of  whom  a  large 
proportion,  as  is  usual  in  Upper  India,  wore  arms. 
The  tumult  became  a  fight,  and  the  fight  a  massacre. 
The  English  officers  defended  themselves  with  desperate 
courage  against  overwhelming  numbers,  and  fell,  as 
became  them,  sword  in  hand.  The  sepoys  were  butch- 
ered. The  gates  were  forced.  The  captive  prince, 
neglected  by  his  gaolers  during  the  confusion,  discovered 
an  outlet  which  opened  on  the  precipitous  bank  of  the 
Ganges,  let  himself  down  to  the  water  by  a  string 
nade  of  the  turbans  of  his  attendants,  found  a  boat, 
and  escapee  to  the  opposite  shore. 

If  Hastings  had,  by  indiscreet  violence,  brought  him 
Belf  into  a  difficult  and  perilous  situation,  it  is  only  jusC 
to  acknowledge  that  he  extricated  himself  with  ever, 
more  than  his  usual  ability  and  presence  of  mind.  He 
had  only  fifty  men  with  him.  The  building  in  which 
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he  had  taken  up  his  residence  was  on  every  side  block- 
aded by  the  insurgents.  But  his  fortitude  remained 
unshaken.  The  Rajah  from  die  other  side  of  the  river 
sent  apologies  and  liberal  offers.  They  were  not  even 
answered.  Soma  subtle  and  enterprising  men  were 
found  who  undertook  to  pass  through  the  throng  of 
enemies,  and  to  convey  the  intelligence  of  the  late 
events  to  the  English  cantonments.  It  is  the  fashion 
of  the  natives  of  India  to  wear  large  earrings  of  gold. 
When  diey  travel,  the  rings  are  laid  aside,  lest  the 
precious  metal  should  tempt  some  gang  of  robbers ; 
and,  in  place  of  the  ring,  a  quill  or  a  roll  of  paper  ia 
inserted  in  the  orifice  to  prevent  it  from  closing.  Has- 
tings placed  in  the  ears  of  his  messengers  letters  rolled 
uj)  in  the  smallest  compass.  Some  of  these  letters  were 
addressed  to  the  commanders  of  English  troops.  One 
was  written  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety.  One  was 
to  the  envoy  whom  he  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
the  Mahrattas.  Instructions  for  the  negotiation  were 
needed ;  and  the  Governor-General  framed  them  in 
that  situation  of  extreme  danger,  with  as  much  com- 
posure as  if  he  had  been  writing  in  his  palace  at  Cal- 
cutta. 

Things,  however,  were  not  yet  at  the  worst.  An 
English  officer  of  more  spirit  than  judgment,  eager  to 
distinguish  himself,  made  a  premature  attack  on  the 
insurgents  beyond  the  river.  His  troojis  were  entangled 
in  narrow  streets,  and  assailed  by  a  furious  population, 
He  fell,  with  many  of  his  men;  and  the  survivors  were 

creed  to  retire. 

This  event  produced  the  effect  which  has  never  failed 
(t  follow  every  check,  however  slight,  sustained  in  India 
Dy  the  English  arms.  For  hundreds  of  miles  round,  the 

whole  country  was  in  commotion.     The  entire  popula- 
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tion  of  the  district  of  Benares  took  arms.  The  fields 
were  abandoned  by  the  husbandmen,  who  thronged  to 
defend  their  prince.  The  infection  spread  to  OuJe. 
The  oppressed  people  of  that  province  rose  up  against 
the  Nabob  Vizier,  refused  to  pay  their  imposts,  and  put 
the  revenue  officers  to  flight.  Even  Bahar  was  ripo 
for  revolt.  The  hopes  of  Cheytc  Sing  began  to  rise. 
Instead  of  imploring  mercy  in  the  humble  style  of  a 
vassal,  he  began  to  talk  the  language  of  a  conqueror,  and 
threatened,  it  was  said,  to  sweep  the  white  usurpers  out 
of  the  land.  But  the  English  troops  were  now  assem- 
bling fast.  The  officers,  and  even  the  private  men, 
regarded  the  Governor-General  with  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment, and  flew  to  his  aid  with  an  alacrity  which, 
as  he  boasted,  had  never  been  shown  on  any  other 
occasion.  Major  Popham,  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier, 
who  had  highly  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mahratta 
war,  and  in  whom  the  Governor-General  reposed  the 
greatest  confidence,  took  the  command.  The  tumult- 
uary army  of  the  Kajah  was  put  to  rout.  His  fast- 
nesses were  stormed.  In  a  few  hours,  above  thirty 
thousand  men  k-i't  his  standard,  and  returned  to  their 
ordinary  avocations.  The  unhappy  prince  fled  from 
his  country  for  ever.  His  fair  domain  was  added  to 
the  British  dominions.  One  of  his  relations  indeed 
was  appointed  rajah ;  but  the  Rajah  of  Benares  was 
henceforth  to  be,  like  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  a  mere 
pensioner. 

By  this  revolution,  an  addition  of  two  hundred  thou- 
umd  pounds  a  year  was  made  to  the  revenues  of  the 
Company.  But  the  immediate  relief  was  not  as  great 
as  had  been  expected.  The  treasure  laid  up  by  Cheyte 
Sing  had  been  popularly  estimated  at  a  million  sterling. 
It  turned  out  to  be  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  sura 
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ind,  such  as  it  was,  it  was  seized  by  the  anny,  and  di 
vided  as  pri/e-money. 

Disappointed  in  his  expectations  from  Benares.  Has- 
tings was  more  violent  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
been,  in  his  dealings  with   Oude.     Sujah  Dowlah  had 
long   been   dead.     His   son  and   successor,  Asaph-ul- 
Dowlah,  was  one  of  the  weakest  and  most  vicious  even 
of  Eastern  princes.     His  life  was  divided  between  tor- 
pid repose  and  the  most  odious  forms  of  sensuality.     In 
his  court  there  was  boundless  waste,  throughout  his  do- 
minions wretchedness  and  disorder.     He  had  been,  un- 
der the  skilful  management  of  the  English  government, 
gradually   sinking  from   the   rank  of  an  independent 
prince  to  that  of  a  vassal  of  the  Company.     It  was  only 
by  the  help  of  a  British  brigade  that  he  could  be  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  neighbours  who  despised  his 
weakness,  and  from  the  vengeance  of  subjects  who  de- 
tested his  tyranny.     A  brigade  was  furnished  ;  and  he 
engaged  to  defray  the  charge  of  paying  and  maintain- 
ing it.     From  that  time  his  independence  was  at  an 
end.     Hastings  was  not  a  man  to  lose  the  advantage 
which  he  had  thus  gained.     The  Nabob  soon  began  to 
complain  of  the  burden  which,  he  had  undertaken  to 
bear.     His  revenues,  he  eiid,  were  falling  olf ;  his  ser- 
vants were  unpaid  ;  he  could  no  longer  support  the  ex- 
pense of  the  arrangement  which   he  had  sanctioned. 
listings   would   not   listen   to  these   representations. 
The   Vizier,  he  said,  had   invited   the  government  ot 
Bengal  to  send  him  troops,  and  had  promised  to  pay 
for  them.     The  troops  had  been  sent.     How  long  the 
troops  were  to  remain  in  Oude  was  a  matter  not  settled 
liy  the  treaty.     It  remained,  therefore,  to  be  settled 
between  the  contracting  parties.     But  the  contracting 
j»rties    differed.      Who    then    must    decide?      The 
stronger. 
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Hastings  also  argued  that,  if  the  English  force  was 
withdrawn,  Oudc  would  certainly  become  a  prey  to 
anarchy,  and  would  probably  be  overrun  by  a  Mah- 
ratta  army.  That  the  finances  of  Oude  were  embar- 
rassed he  admitted.  But  he  contended,  not  without 
reason,  that  the  embarrassment  was  to  be  attributed  to 
the  incapacity  and  vices  of  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  himself, 
and  that,  if  less  were  spent  on  the  troops,  the  only  ef- 
fect would  be  that  more  would  be  squandered  on  worth- 
less favourites. 

Hastings  had  intended,  after  settling  the  affairs  of 
Benares,  to  visit  Lucknow,  and  there  to  confer  with 
Asaph-ul-Dowlah.  But  the  obsequious  courtesy  of 
the  Nabob  Vizier  prevented  this  visit.  With  a  small 
train  he  hastened  to  meet  the  Governor-General.  '  An 
interview  took  place  in  the  fortress  which,  from  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  rock  of  Chunar,  looks  down  on 
the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 

At  first  sight  it  might  appear  impossible  that  the 
negotiation  should  come  to  an  amicable  close.  Has- 
tings wanted  an  extraordinary  supply  of  money.  Asaph- 
ul-Dowlah  wanted  to  obtain  a  remission  of  what  he 
already  owed.  Such  a  difference  seemed  to  admit  of 
no  compromise.  There  was,  however,  one  course  sat- 
isfactory to  both  sides,  one  course  by  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  relieve  the  finances  both  of  Oude  and  Bengal ; 
and  that  course  was  adopted.  It  was  simply  this,  that 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Nabob  Vizier  should 
join  to  rob  a  third  party ;  and  the  third  party  whom 
they  determined  to  rob  was  the  parent  of  one  of  the 
robbers. 

The  mother  of  the  late  Nabob,  and  his  wife,  who 
was  the  mother  of  the  present  Nabcb,  were  known  a3 
the  Begums  or  Princesses  of  Oude.  They  had  pos- 
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jessed  great  influence  over  Sujah  Dowlah,  and  had, 
Rt  his  death,  been  left  in  possession  of  a  splendid  ilota- 
ticn.  The  domains  of  which  they  received  the  rents 
and  administered  the  government  were  of  wide  extent. 
The  treasure  hoarded  hy  the  late  Nabob,  a  treasure 
which  was  popularly  estimated  at  near  three  millions 
sterling,  was  in  their  hands.  They  continued  to  oc- 
cupy his  favourite  palace  at  Fyzabad,  the  Beautiful 
Dwelling;  while  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  held  his  court  in 
the  stately  Lucknow,  which  he  had  built  for  himself 
on  the  shores  of  the  Goomti,  and  had  adorned  with 
noble  mosques  and  colleges. 

Asaph-ul-Dowlah  had  already  extorted  considerable 
sums  from  his  mother.  She  had  at  length  appealed  to 
the  English ;  and  the  English  had  interfered.  A  sol- 
emn compact  had  been  made,  by  which  she  consented 
to  give  her  son  some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  he  in  his 
turn,  promised  never  to  commit  any  further  invasion  of 
IKT  rights.  This  compact  was  .formally  guaranteed  by 
the  government  of  Bengal.  But  times  had  changed  ; 
money  was  wanted ;  and  the  power  which  had  given 
the  guarantee  was  not  ashamed  to  instigate  the  spoiler 
to  excesses  such  that  even  he  shrank  from  them. 

It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext  for  a  confisca- 
tion inconsistent,  not  merely  with  plighted  faith,  not 
merely  with  the  ordinary  rules  of  humanity  and  justice, 
but  also  with  that  great  law  of  filial  piety  which,  even 
in  the  wildest  tribes  of  savages,  even  in  those  more  de- 
gtadcd  communities  which  wither  under  the  influence 
01'  a  corrupt  half-civilisation,  retains  a  certain  authority 
over  the  human  mind.  A  pretext  was  the  last  thing 
that  Hastings  was  likely  to  want.  The  insurrection  at 
Benares  had  produced  disturbances  in  Oude.  These 
disturbances  it  was  convenient  to  impute  to  the  Prin- 
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cesses.  Evidence  for  the  imputation  there  ^as  scarcely 
any  ;  unless  reports  wandering  from  one  mouth  to  an- 
other, and  gaining  something  by  every  transmission T 
may  be  called  evidence.  The  accused  were  furnished 
with  no  charge ;  they  were  permitted  to  make  no  de- 
fence ;  for  the  Governor-General  wisely  considered  that, 
if  he  tried  them,  he  might  not  be  abb  to  find  a  ground 
for  plundering  them.  It  was  agreed  between  him  and 
the  Nabob  Vizier  that  the  noble  ladies  should,  by  a 
sweeping  act  of  confiscation,  be  stripped  of  their  do- 
mains and  treasures  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company, 
and  that  the  sums  thus  obtained  should  be  accepted  by 
the  government  of  Bengal  in  satisfaction  of  its  claims 
on  the  government  of  Oude. 

While  Asaph-ul-Dowlah  was  at  Chunar,  he  was  com- 
pletely subjugated  by  the  clear  and  commanding  intel- 
lect of  the  English  statesman.  But,  when  they  had 
separated,  the  Vizier  began  to  reflect  with  uneasiness 
on  the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered.  Hig 
mother  and  grandmother  protested  and  implored.  His 
heart,  deeply  corrupted  by  absolute  power  and  licen- 
tious pleasures,  yet  not  naturally  unfeeling,  failed  him 
m  this  crisis.  Even  the  English  resident  at  Lucknow, 
though  hitherto  devoted  to  Hastings,  shrank  from  ex- 
treme measures.  But  the  Governor-General  was  inex- 
prable.  He  wrote  to  the  resident  in  terms  of  the  great- 
est severity,  and  declared  that,  if  the  spoliation  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  were  net  instantly  carried 
mto  erfect,  he  would  himself  go  to  Lucknow,  and  do 
that  from  which  feebler  minds  recoil  with  dismay.  The 
resident,  thus  menaced,  waited  on  his  Highness,  and 
insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Chunar  should  be  carried 
into  full  and  immediate  effect.  Asaph-ul-Dowlah 
yielded,  making  at  the  same  time  a  solemn  protestatios 
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that  he  yielded  to  compulsion.  The  lands  wen.  re- 
sumed ;  but  the  treasure  was  not  so  easily  obtained.  I* 
was  necessary  to  use  violence.  A  body  of  the  Com- 
pany's troops  marched  to  Fyzabad,  and  forced  the  gates 
of  the -palace.  The  Princesses  were  confined  to  their 
own  apartments.  But  still  they  refused  to  submit, 
Some  more  stringent  mode  of  coercion  was  to  be  found. 
A  mode  was  found  of  which,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  we  cannot  speak  without  shame  and  sorrow. 

There  were  at  Fyzabad  two  ancient  men,  belonging 

to  that  unhappy  chiss  which  a  practice,  of  immemorial 

antiquity  in  the  East,  has  excluded  from  the  pleasures 

of  love  and  from  the  hope  of  posterity.     It  has  always 

i  held  in  Asiatic  courts  that  beings  thus  estranged 

i  sympathy  with  their  kind  are  those  whom  princes 

may  most  safely  trust.      Sujuh  Dowlah  had  been  of 

this  opinion.     He  had  given  his  entire  confidence  to 

the  two  eunuchs  ;  and  after  his  death  they  remained  at 

the  head  of  the  household  of  his  widow. 

These  men  were,  by  the  orders  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, seized,  imprisoned,  ironed,  starved  almost  to 
death,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the  Princesses. 
Alter  they  had  been  two  months  in  confinement,  their 
health  gave  way.  They  implored  permission  to  take  a 
little  exercise  in  the  garden  of  their  prison.  The  offi- 
cer who  was  hi  charge  of  them  Mated  that,  if  they 
ax-re  allowed  this  indulgence,  there  was  not  the  small- 
est chance  of  their  escaping,  and  that  their  irons  really 
added  nothing  to  the  security  of  the  custody  in  which 
they  were  kept.  He  did  no*  understand  the  plan  of 
lal>  superiors.  Their  object  in  these  inflictions  was  not 
security  but  torture  :  and  all  mitigation  was  refused. 
Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  It  was  resolved  by  an 
Engli.-h  government  that  these  two  infirm  old  men 
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should  be  delivered  to  the  tormentors.  For  that  pur- 
pose they  were  removed  to  Lucknow.  What  horrors 
their  dungeon  there  witnessed  can  only  be  guessed. 
But  there  remains  on  the  records  of  Parliament,  this 
letter,  written  by  a  British  resident  to  a  British  Boldier. 

"  Sir,  the  Nabob  having  determined  to  inflict  corpo- 
ral punishment  upon  the  prisoners  under  your  guard, 
thio  is  to  desire  that  his  officers,  when  they  shall  come, 
may  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  be  permitted 
to  do  with  them  as  they  shall  see  proper." 

While  these  barbarities  were  perpetrated  at  Luck- 
now,  the  Princesses  were  still  under  duress  at  Fyzabad. 
Food  was  allowed  to  enter  their  apartments  only  in 
such  scanty  quantities  that  their  female  attendants 
were  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger.  Month 
after  month  this  cruelty  continued,  till  at  length,  after 
twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  had  been  wrung  out 
of  the  Princesses,  Hastings  began  to  think  that  he 
had  really  got  to  the  bt.tom  of  their  coffers,  and 
that  no  rigour  could  extort  more.  Then  at  length 
the  wretched  men  who  were  detained  at  Lucknow 
regained  their  liberty.  When  their  irons  were  knocked 
off,  and  the  doors  of  their  prison  opened,  their  quiver- 
ing lips,  the  tears  which  ran  down  their  cheeks,  and 
the  thanksgivings  which  they  poured  forth  to  the  com- 
non  Father  of  Mussulmans  and  Christians,  melted  even 
the  stout  hearts  of  the  English  warriors  who  stood  by. 

But  we  must  not  forget  to  do  justice  to  Sir  Elijah 
[inpey's  conduct  on  this  occasion.  It  was  not  indeed 
easy  for  him  to  intrude  himself  into  a  business  so  en- 
tirely alien  from  all  his  official  duties.  But  there  -\\as 
Bnineiiiing  inexpressibly  alluring,  we  must  suppose,  m 
the  peculiar  rankness  of  the  infamy  which  was  then  to 
•KJ  got  at  Luc-know.  He  hurried  thither  as  fast  as 
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>la ys  of  palanquin-bearers  could  carry  him.  A  crowd 
f  j>eople  came  before  him  with  affidavits  against  the 
1  i  jinn,  ready  drawn  in  t lieu  hands.  Those  affidavits 
lie  did  not  read.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  he  could  not 
read ;  for  they  were  in  the  dialects  of  Northern  India, 
and  no  interpreter  was  employed.  He  administered 
the  oath  to  the  deponents  with  all  possible  expedition, 
and  asked  not  a  single  question,  not  even  whether  they 
had  perused  the  statements  to  which  they  swore.  This 
work  performed,  he  got  again  into  his  palanquin,  and 
posted  back  to  Calcutta,  to  be  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  term.  The  cause  was  one  which,  by  his  own  con- 
fession, lay  altogether  out  of  his  jurisdiction.  Under 
tin-  charter  of  justice,  he  had  no  more  right  to  inquire 
into  crimes  committed  by  Asiatics  in  Oude,  than  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Court  of  Sessions  of  Scotland  to 
hold  an  assize  at  Exeter.  He  had  no  right  to  try  the 
1  '•  .urns,  nor  did  he  pretend  to  try  them.  With  what 
ohji-ct,  then,  did  he  undertake  so  long  a  journey? 
Evidently  in  order  that  he  might  give,  in  an  irregular 
manner,  that  sanction  which  in  a  regular  manner  he 
could  not  give,  to  the  crimes  of  those  who  had  recently 
hired  him  ;  and  in  order  that  a  confused  mass  of  testi- 
tiony  which  he  did  not  .sift,  which  he  did  not  even 
read,  might  acquire  an  authority  not  properly  belong- 
ing to  it,  from  the  signature  of  the  highest  judicial  funo- 
vionary  in  India. 

The  lime  was  approaching,  however,  when  he  was 
to  be  stripped  of  that  robe  which  has  never,  since  tho 
H.  \<  lution,  been  disgraced  so  foully  as  by  him.  Tho 
state  of  India  had  for  some  time  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  British  Parliament.  Towards  the  close 
tf  the  American  war,  two  committees  of  the  Commons 
wit  ou  Eastern  affairs.  In  one  Edmund  BiU'ke  took 
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the  lead.  The  other  was  under  the  presidency  of  the 
ablt;  and  versatile  Henry  Dundas,  then  Lord  Advocate 
of  Scotland.  Great  as  are  the  changes  which  during 
the  last  sixty  years  have  taken  place  in  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  the  reports  which  those  committees  laid  ou 
the  table  of  the  House  will  still  be  found  most  inter- 
esting and  instructive. 

There  was  as  yet  no  connection  between  the  Ccnv 
pany  and  either  of  the  great  parties  in  the  state.  The 
ministers  had  no  motive  to  defend  Indian  abuses.  On 
the  contrary,  it  was  for  their  interest  to  show,  if  possi- 
ble, that  the  government  and  patronage  of  our  Oriental 
empire  might,  with  advantage,  be  transferred  to  them- 
selves. The  votes  therefore,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  two  committees,  were  passed 
by  the  Commons,  breathed  the  spirit  of  stern  and  indig- 
nant justice.  The  severest  epithets  were  applied  to 
several  of  the  measures  of  Hastings,  especially  to  the 
Rohilla  war ;  and  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Dundas,  that  the  Company  ought  to  recall  a  Governor- 
General  who  had  brought  such  calamities  on  the  Indian 
people,  and  such  dishonour  on  the  British  name.  An 
aot  was  passed  for  limiting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  bargain  which  Hastings  had  made 
with  the  Chief  Justice  was  condemned  in  the  strongest 
terms ;  and  an  address  was  presented  to  the  king,  pray- 
ing that  Impey  might  be  summoned  home  to  answer 
for  1  is  misdeeds. 

Impey  was  recalled  by  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  the  proprietors  of  India  Stock  resolutely 
refused  to  dismiss  Hastings  from  their  service,  and 

O 

passed  a  resolution,  affirming,  what  was  undeniably 
true,  that  they  were  intrusted  by  law  with  the  right  of 
naming  and  removing  their  Governor-General,  and 
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tmit  they  were  not  bound  to  obey  the  directions  of  a 
tingle  branch  of  the  legislature  with  respect  to  such 
nomination  or  removal. 

Thus  supported  by  his  employers,  Hastings  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Bengal  till  the  spring 
of  1785.  His  administration,  so  eventful  and  stormy, 
cl'iH-d  in  almost  perfect  quiet.  In  the  Council  there 
was  no  regular  opposition  to  his  measures.  Peace  was 
•red  to  India.  The  Mahratta  war  had  ceased. 
Hyder  was  no  more.  A  treaty  had  been  concluded 
with  his  son,  Tippoo  ;  and  the  Camatic  had  been  evac- 
1  l»y  the  armies  of  Mysore.  Since  the  termination 
of  the  American  war,  England  had  no  European  en- 
emy  or  rival  in  the  Eastern  seas. 

On  a  general  review  of  the  long  administration  of 
Hastings,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that,  against  the 
great  crimes  by  which  it  is  blemished,  we  have  to  set 
off  great  public  services.  England  had  passed  through 
a  perilous  crisis.  She  still,  indeed,  maintained  her 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  European  powers ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  defended  herself  against 
fearful  odds  luid  inspired  surrounding  nations  with  a 
\ii^h  opinion  both  of  her  spirit  and  of  her  strength. 
Nevertheless,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  except  one, 
she  had  been  a  loser.  Not  only  had  she  been  com 
pelled  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  thirteen 
colonies  peopled  by  her  children,  and  to  conciliate  the 
Iri.-h  by  giving  up  the  right  of  legislating  for  them; 
but,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on 
tli2  crast  of  Africa,  on  the  continent  of  America,  she 
ha  1  been  compelled  to  cede  the  fruits  of  her  victories 
ji  iomer  wars.  Spain  regained  Minorca  and  Florida ; 
France  regained  Senegal,  Goree,  and  several  West  In- 
iian  I -lands.  The  only  quarter  of  the  world  in  which 
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Britain  liad  lost  nothing  was  the  quarter  in  which  hef 
interests  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  Hastings. 
In  spite  of  the  utmost  exertions  both  of  European  and 
Asiatic  enemies,  the  power  of  our  country  in  the  East 
had  been  greatly  augmented.  Benares  was  subjected ; 
the  Nabob  Vizier  reduced  to  vassalage.  That  our 
influence  had  been  thus  extended,  nay,  that  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Fort  St.  George  had  not  been  occupied  by 
hostile  armies,  was  owing,  if  we  may  trust  the  general 
voice  of  the  English  in  India,  to  the  skill  and  resolution 
of  Hastings. 

His  internal  administration,  with  all  its  blemishes, 
gives  him  a  title  to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  our  history.  He  dissolved  the 
double  government.  He  transferred  the  direction  of 
affairs  to  English  hands.  Out  of  a  frightful  anarchy, 
lie  educed  at  least  a  rude  and  imperfect  order.  The 
whole  organization  by  which  justice  was  dispensed, 
revenue  collected,  peace  maintained  throughout  a  ter- 
ritory not  inferior  in  population  to  the  dominions  of 
Lewis  the  Sixteenth  or  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was 
formed  and  superintended  by  him.  He  boasted  that 
every  public  office,  without  exception,  which  existed 
when  he  left  Bengal,  was' his  creation.  It  is  quite  true 
that  this  system,  after  all  the  improvements  suggested 
oy  the  experience  of  sixty  years,  still  needs  improve- 
ment, and  that  it  was  at  first  far  more  defective  than  it 
now  is.  But  whoever  seriously  considers  what  it  is  to 
construct  from  the  beginning  the  whole  of  a  machine 
BO  vast  and  complex  as  a  government,  will  allow  that 
what  Hastings  effected  deserves  high  admiration.  To 
Compare  the  most  celebrated  European  ministers  to  him 
geems  to  us  as  unjust  as  it  would  be  to  compare  the 
best  baker  in  London  with  Robinson  Crusoe,  who, 
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oefore  lie  could  bake  a  single  loaf,  had  to  make  his 
plough  and  his  harrow,  his  fences  and  his  scarecrows, 
klc  and  his  fiail.  his  mill  and  his  oven. 

The  just  taine  of  Hastings  rises  still  higher,  when 

we  reflect  that  he  was  not  bred  a  statesman  ;  that  he 

>ent  from  school  to  a  counting-house ;  and  that 

lu-  was  employed  during  the  prune  of  his  manhood  ai 

a  commercial  agent,  far  from  all  intellectual  society. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  all,  or  almost  all,  to  whom, 
when  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  could  apply  for 
assistance,  were  person 3  who  owed  as  little  as  himself, 
or  less  than  himself,  to  education.  A  minister  in 
Europe  finds  himself,  on  the  first  day  on  which  he 
commences  his  functions,  surrounded  by  experienced 
public  servants,  the  depositaries  of  official  traditions. 
ings  had  no  such  help.  His  own  reflection,  his 
own  energy,  were  to  supply  the  place  of  all  Downing 
Street  and  Somerset  House.  Having  had  no  facilities 
for  learning,  he  was  forced  to  teach.  He  had  first  to 
form  himself,  and  then  to  form  his  instruments;  and 
this  not  in  a  single  department,  but  in  all  the  departr 
imT.ts  of  the  administration. 

It  must  be  added  that,  while  engaged  in  this  most 
arduous  task,  he  was  constantly  trammelled  by  orders 
from  home,  and  frequently  borne  down  by  a  majority 
in  council.  The  preservation  of  an  Empire  from  a 
i'mmida  ile  combination  of  foreign  enemies,  the  con* 
structini  of  a  government  in  all  its  parts,  were  accom- 
plished by  him,  while  every  ship  brought  out  bales  jf 
censure  from  his  employers,  and  while  the  records  of 
p\  riy  consultation  were  filled  with  acrimonious  minute* 
jy  his  colleagues.  We  believe  that  there  never  was  a 
public  man  whose  temper  was  so  severely  tried  ;  not 
Marl  borough,  when  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  Deputies 
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not  Wellington,  when  he  had  to  deal  at  once  with  tho 
Portuguese  Regency,  the  Spanish  Juntas,  and  Mr. 
Percival.  But  the  temper  of  Hastings  was  equal  to 
almost  any  trial.  It  was  not  sweet ;  but  it  was  calm. 
Quick  and  vigorous  as  his  intellect  was,  the  patience 
with  which  he  endured  the  most  cruel  vexations,  till 
a  remedy  could  be  found,  resembled  the  patience  of  stu- 
pidity. He  seems  to  have  been  capable  of  resentment, 
bitter  and  long-enduring  ;  yet  his  resentment  so  seldom 
hurried  him  into  any  blunder,  that  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  what  appeared  to  be  revenge  was  any  thing  but 
policy. 

The  effect  of  this  singular  equanimity  was  that  he 
always  had  the  full  command  of  all  the  resources  of  one 
of  the  most  fertile  minds  that  ever  existed.  Accord- 
ingly no  complication  of  perils  and  embarrassments 
could  perplex  him.  For  every  difficulty  he  had  a  con- 
trivance ready ;  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
justice  and  humanity  of  some  of  his  contrivances,  it  is 
certain  that  they  seldom  failed  to  serve  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  designed. 

Together  with  this  extraordinary  talent  for  devising 
expedients,  Hastings  possessed,  in  a  very  high  degree, 
another  talent  scarcely  less  necessary  to  a  man  in  his 
situation  ;  we  mean  the  talent  for  conducting  political 
controversy.  It  is  as  necessary  to  an  English  statesman 
in  the  East  that  he  should  be  able  to  write,  as  it  is  to  a 
minister  in  this  country  that  he  should  be  able  to  speak. 
It  is  chiefly  by  the  oratory  of  a  public  man  here  that 
the  nation  judges  of  his  po-vwrs.  It  is  from  the  letters 
and  reports  of  a  public  man  in  India  that  the  dispens- 
ers of  patronage  form  their  estimate  of  him.  In  each 
tase,  the  talent  which  receives  peculiar  encouragement 
is  developed,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  other  pow- 
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tan.  In  this  country,  we  sometimes  hear  men  speak 
«bove  their  abilities.  It  is  not  very  unusual  to  finu 
gentlemen  in  the  Indian  service  who  write  above  their 
abilities.  The  English  politician  is  a  little  too  much  of 
a  debater  ;  the  Indian  politician  a  little  too  much  of  an 


Of  the  numerous  servants  of  the  Company  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  framers  of  minutes  and 
despatches,  Hastings  stands  at  the  head.  He  was  in- 
deed the  person  who  gave  to  the  official  writing  of  the 
Indian  governments  the  character  which  it  still  retains. 
He  was  matched  against  no  common  antagonist. 
But  even  Francis  was  forced  to  acknowledge,  with  sul- 
len and  resentful  candour,  that  there  was  no  contending 
against  the  pen  of  Hastings.  And,  in  truth,  the  Gov- 
ernor-General's power  of  making  out  a  case,  of  per- 
plexing what  it  was  inconvenient  that  people  should 
understand,  and  of  setting  in  the  clearest  point  of  view 
whatever  would  bear  the  light,  was  incomparable.  His 
style  must  be  praised  with  some  reservation.  It  was 
in  general  forcible,  pure,  and  polished  ;  but  it  was 
sometimes,  though  nut  often,  turgid,  and,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  even  bombastic.  Perhaps  the  fondness  of 
listings  for  Persian  literature  may  have  tended  to 
corrupt  his  taste. 

And,  since  we  have  referred  to  his  literary  tastes, 
it  would  be  most  unjust  not  to  praise  the  judicious 
encouragement  which,  as  a  ruler,  he  gave  to  liberal 
studies  and  curious  researches.  His  patronage  was 
extended,  with  prudent  generosity,  to  voyages,  travels, 
experiments,  publications.  He  did  little,  it  is  true, 
towards  introducing  into  India  the  learning  of  the 
West.  To  make  the  young  natives  of  Bengal  familial 
with  Milton  and  Adam  Smith,  to  substitute  tl  e  go» 

VOL.  r.  5 
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ography,  astronomy,  and  surgery  of  Europe  for  the 
dotage  of  the  Brahminical  Superstition,  or  tor  the 
imperfect  science  of  ancient  Greece  transfused  through 
Arabian  expositions,  this  was  a  scheme  reserved  to 
cro\vn  the  beneficent  administration  of  a  far  more  vir- 
tuous ruler.  Still  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  high  com- 
mendation to  a  man  who,  taken  from  a  ledger  to  gov- 
ern an  empire,  overwhelmed  by  public  business,  sur- 
rounded by  people  as  busy  as  himself,  and  separated  by 
thousands  of  leagues  from  almost  all  literary  society, 
gave,  both  by  his  example  and  by  his  munificence,  a 
great  impulse  to  learning.  In  Persian  and  Arabic  liter- 
ature he  was  deeply  skilled.  With  the  Sanscrit  he  was 
not  himself  acquainted  ;  but  those  who  first  brought 
that  language  to  the  knowledge  of  European  students 
owed  much  to  his  encouragement.  It  was  under  his 
protection  that  the  Asiatic  Society  commenced  its  hon- 
ourable career.  That  distinguished  body  selected  him 
to  be  its  first  president  ;  but,  with  excellent  taste  and 
feeling,  he  declined  the  honour  in  favour  of  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  the  chief  advantage  which  the  students  of 
Oriental  letters  derived  from  his  patronage  remains  to 
be  mentioned.  The  Pundits  of  Bengal  had  always 
looked  with  great  jealousy  on  the  attempts  of  foreigners 
to  pry  into  those  mysteries  which  were  locked  up  in  the 
sacred  dialect.  The  Brahminical  religion  had  beep 
persecuted  by  the  Mahommedans.  What  the  Hindoos 
knew  of  the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese  government  might 
warrant  them  in  apprehending  persecution  from  Chris- 
tians. That  apprehension,  the  wisdom  and  moderation 
of  Hastings  removed.  He  was  the  first  foreign  ruler 
who  succeeded  in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  heredi- 
tary priests  of  India,  and  who  induced  them  to  lay  open 
to  English  scholars  the  secrets  of  the  old  Brahminica] 
theology  and  jurisprudence. 
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It  is  indeed  impossible  to  deny  tliat,  in  the  great  art 
of  inspiring  lar^e  masses  of  human  beings  with  coufi* 
dence  and  attachment,  no  ruler  ever  surjKisned  Has- 
tings. If  he  had  made  himself  popular  with  the  Eng» 
lUli  by  giving  up  the  Bengalees  to  extoitu.n  and 
oppression,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  had  conciliated 
the  Bengalees  and  alienated  the  English,  there  would 
have  been  no  cause  for  wonder.  What  is  peculiar  to 
him  is  that,  being  the  chief  of  a  small  band  of  stran- 
gers, who  exercised  boundless  power  over  a  great 
indigenous  population,  he  made  himself  beloved  both 
by  the  subject  many  and  by  the  dominant  few.  The 
affection  felt  for  him  by  the  civil  service  was  singu- 
larly ardent  and  constant.  Through  all  his  disasters 
and  perils,  his  brethren  stood  by  him  with  steadfast 
loyalty.  The  army,  at  the  same  time,  loved  him  as 
armies  have  seldom  loved  any  but  the  greatest  chiefs 
who  have  led  them  to  victor}'.  Even  in  his  disputes 
with  distinguished  military  men,  he  could  always 
count  on  the  support  of  the  military  profession.  While 
such  was  his  empire  over  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men, he  enjoyed  among  the  natives  a  popularity,  such 
as  other  governors  have  perhaps  better  merited,  but 
such  as  no  other  governor  has  been  able  to  attain. 
He  spoke  their  vernacular  dialects  with  facility  and 
precision.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  their 
lei  lin->  and  usages.  On  one  or  two  occasions,  for 
great  ends  he  deliberately  acted  in  defiance  of  their 
opinion  ;  but  on  such  occasions  lie  gained  more  in 
JipJr  respect  than  lie  lost  in  their  love.  In  general, 
he  carefully  avoided  all  that  could  shock  their  national 
or  religious  prejudices.  His  administration  was  in- 
deed in  many  respects  faulty  ;  but  the.  Bengalee 
jtandard  of  good  government  was  not  high.  Under 
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the  Nabobs,  the  hurricane  of  Mahrattu  cavalry  taci 
passed  annually  over  the  rich  alluvial  plain.  But  even 
the  Mahratta  shrank  from  a  conflict  with  the  mighty 
children  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  immense  rice  harvests  of 
the  Lower  Ganges  were  safely  gathered  in,  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  sword.  The  first  English 
conquerors  had  been  more  rapacious  and  merciless  even 
than  the  Mahrattas ;  but  that  generation  had  passed 
away.  Defective  as  was  the  police,  heavy  as  were  the 
public  burdens,  it  is  probable  that  the  oldest  man  in 
Bengal  could  not  recollect  a  season  of  equal  security 
and  prosperity.  For  the  first  time  within  living  mem- 
ory, the  province  was  placed  under  a  government 
strong  enough  to  prevent  others  from  robbing,  and  not 
inclined  to  play  the  robber  itself.  These  things  in- 
spired good- will.  At  the  same  time,  the  constant  suc- 
cess of  Hastings  and  the  manner  in  which  he  extricated 
himself  from  every  difficulty  made  him  an  object  of 
superstitious  admiration  ;  and  the  more  than  regal  splen- 
dour which  he  sometimes  displayed  dazzled  a  people 
who  have  much  in  common  with  children.  Even  now, 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  fifty  years,  the  natives  of 
India  still  talk  of  him  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  ; 
and  nurses  sing  children  to  sleep  with  a  jingling  ballad 
about  the  fleet  horses  and  richly  caparisoned  elephants 
of  Sahib  Warren  Hostein. 

The  gravest  offence  of  which  Hastings  was  guilty 
did  not  affect  his  popularity  with  the  people  of  Bengal ; 
for  those  offences  were  committed  against  neighbouring 
states.  Those  offences,  as  our  readers  must  have  per- 
ceived, we  are  not  disposed  to  vindicate  ;  yet,  in  order 
that  the  censure  may  be  justly  apportioned  to  the  trans- 
gression, it  is  fit  that  the  motive  of  the  criminal 
ihould  be  taken  into  consideration.  The  motive  which 
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prompted  the  worst  acts  of  Hastings  was  misdirected 
and  ill-regulated  public  spirit.  The  rules  of  justice, 
the  sentiments  of  humanity,  the  plighted  faith  of  trea- 
ties, were  in  his  view  as  nothing,  when  opposed  to  the 
immediate  interest  of  the  state.  This  is  no  justifica- 
tion, according  to  the  principles  either  of  morality,  or 
of  what  we  believe  to  be  identical  with  morality, 
namely,  far-sighted  policy.  Nevertheless  the  common 
Bense  of  mankind,  which  in  questions  of  this  sort  sel- 
dom goes  far  wrong,  will  always  recognize  a  distinction 
between  crimes  which  originate  in  an  inordinate  zeal 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  crimes  which  originate  in 
selfish  cupidity.  To  the  benefit  of  this  distinction  Has- 
tings is  fairly  entitled.  There  is,  we  conceive,  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  Uohilla  war,  the  revolution 
of  Benares,  or  the  spoliation  of  the  Princesses  of  Oudc, 
added  a  rupee  to  his  fortune.  We  will  not  affirm  that, 
in  all  pecuniary  dealings,  he  showed  that  punctilious  in- 
tegrity, that  dread  of  the  faintest  appearance  of  evil, 
which  is  now  the  glory  of  the  Indian  civil  service. 
But  when  the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  and 
the  temptations  to  which  he  was  exj>osed  are  considered, 
we  are  more  inclined  to  praise  him  for  his  general  up- 
rightness with  respect  to  money,  than  rigidly  to  blame 
him  for  a  few  transactions  which  would  now  be  called 
in>lclicato  and  irregular,  but  which  even  now  would 
hardly  be  designated  as  corrupt.  A  rapacious  man  he 
rcrtaiuly  was  not.  Hail  he  been  so,  he  would  infallibly 
have  returned  to  his  country  the  richest  subject  in 
Lurope.  We  speak  within  compass,  when  we  say 
.  "without  applying  any  extraordinary  pressure  he 
might  easily  have  obtained  from  the  zemindars  of  the 
Company's  provinces  and  from  neighbouring  princes,  in 
the  course  of  thirteen  years,  more  than  three  millions 
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sterling,  and  might  have  outshone  the  splendour  of 
Carlton  House  and  of  the  Palais  Royal.  He  brought 
home  a  fortune  such  as  a  Governor-General,  fond  of 
state,  and  careless  of  thrift,  might  easily,  during  so  long 
a  tenure  of  office,  save  out  of  his  legal  salary.  Mrs. 
Hastings,  we  are  afraid,  was  less  scrupulous.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  she  accepted  presents  with  great 
alacrity,  and  that  she  thus  formed,  without  the  conni 
Vance  of  her  husband,  a  private  hoard  amounting  to 
several  lacs  of  rupees.  We  are  the  more  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  this  story,  because  Mr.  Gleig,  who  can- 
not but  have  heard  it,  does  not,  as  far  as  we  have 
observed,  notice  or  contradict  it. 

The  influence  of  Mrs.  Hastings  over  her  husband 
was  indeed  such  that  she  might  easily  have  obtained 
much  larger  sums  than  she  was  ever  accused  of  receiv- 
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ing.  At  length  her  health  began  to  give  way  ;  and  the 
Governor-General,  much  against  his  will,  was  compelled 
to  send  her  to  England.  He  seems  to  have  loved  her 
with  that  love  which  is  peculiar  to  men  of  strong  minds, 
to  men  whose  affection  is  not  easily  won  or  widely  dif- 
fused. The  talk  of  Calcutta  ran  for  some  time  on  the 
luxurious  manner  in  which  he  fitted  up  the  round-house 
of  an  Indiaman  for  her  accommodation,  on  the  profu- 
sion of  sandal-wood  and  carved  ivory  which  adorned 
her  cabin,  and  on  the  thousands  of  rupees  which  had 
been  expended  in  order  to  procure  for  her  the  society 
of  an  agreeable  female  companion 'during  the  voyage. 
We  may  remark  here  that  the  letters  of  Hastings 
to  his  wife  are  exceedingly  characteristic.  They  am 
tender,  and  full  of  indications  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  little  more  ceremonious 
than  is  usual  in  so  intimate  a  relation.  The  solemn 
I'urtesy  with  which  he  compliments  "  his  elegant  Mari 
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an  "  reminds  us  now  and  then  of  the  dignified  air  with 
*  liicli  Sir  Charles  Granclison  bowed  over  Aliss  Byron's 
hand  in  the  cedar  parlour. 

After  some  months,  Hastings  prepared  to  follow  his 
wife  to  England.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  waa 
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about  to  quit  his  office,  the  feeling  of  the  society  which 
he  had  so  long  governed  manifested  itself  by  many 
tigns.  Addresses  poured  in  from  Europeans  and  Asiat- 
ics, from  civil  functionaries,  soldiers  and  traders.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  delivered  up  the  keys  of  office,  a 
crowd  of  friends  and  admirers  formed  a  lane  to  the 
quay  where  he  embarked.  Several  barges  escorted  him 
far  down  the  river  ;  and  some  attached  friends  refused 
to  quit  lu'in  till  tl^e  low  coast  of  Bengal  was  fading  from 
the  view,  and  till  the  pilot  was  leaving  the  ship. 

Of  his  voyage  little  is  known  except  that  he  amused 
himself  with  books  and  with  his  pen  ;  and  that,  among 
the  compositions  by  wliich  he  beguiled  the  tcdiousness 
of  that  long  leisure,  was  a  pleasing  imitation  of  Hor- 
ace's Otium  Divos  rogat.  Tliis  little  poem  was  in- 
scribed to  Mr.  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  a 
man  of  whose  integrity,  humanity,  and  honour,  it  is 
impossible  to  speak  too  highly,  but  who,  like  some  other 
excellent  members  of  the  civil  service,  extended  to  the 
conduct  of  his  friend  Hastings  an  indulgence  of  which 
his  own  conduct  never  stood  in  need. 

Tl  e  voyage  was,  for  those  times,  very  speedy.  Has- 
tings was  little  more  than  four  months  on  the  sea.  In 
June,  1785,  he  landed  at  Plymouth,  posted  to  London, 
appeared  at  Court,  paid  his  respects  in  Leadenhail 
Street,  and  then  retired  with  his  wife  to  Cheltenham. 

He  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  reception.  The 
King  treated  him  with  marked  distinction.  Tht 
V^ueen,  who  had  already  incurred  much  c  insure  on  ao 
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count  of  the  favour  which,  in  spite  of  the  ordinary  se- 
verity of  lier  virtue,  she  had  shown  to  the  "  elegant 
Marian,"  was  not  less  gracious  to  Hastings.  The  Di- 
rectors received  him  in  a  solemn  sitting  ;  and  their 
chairman  read  to  him  a  vote  of  thanks  which  they  had 
passed  without  one  dissentient  voice.  "  I  find  myself,'' 
said  Hastings,  in  a  letter  written  about  a  quarter  of  a 
year  after  his  arrival  in  England,  "  I  find  myself  every- 
where, and  universally,  treated  with  evidences,  appar- 
ent even  to  my  own  observation,  that  I  possess  tho 
good  opinion  of  my  country." 

The  confident  and  exulting  tone  of  his  correspond- 
ence about  this  time  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  had  already  received  ample  notice  of  the  attack 
which  was  in  preparation.  Within  a  week  after  he 
landed  at  Plymouth,  Burke  gave  notice  in  the  House 
of  Commons  of  a  motion  seriously  affecting  a  gentle- 
man lately  returned  from  India.  The  session,  however, 
was  then  so  far  advanced,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
enter  on  so  extensive  and  important  a  subject. 

Hastings,  it  is  clear,  was  not  sensible  of  the  danger 
of  his  position.  Indeed  that  sagacity,  that  judgment, 
that  readiness  in  devising  expedients,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished him  in  the  East,  seemed  now  to  have  for- 
saken him  ;  not  that  his  abilities  were  at  all  impaired ; 
not  that  he  was  not  still  the  same  man  who  had  tri- 
umphed over  Francis  and  Nuncomar,  who  had  made 
the  Chief  Justice  and  the  Nabob  Vi/ier  his  tools,  who 
had  deposed  Cheyte  Sing,  and  repelled  Hyder  Ali. 
But  an  oak,  as  Mr.  Grattan  finely  said,  should  not  be 
transplanted  at  fifty.  A  man  who,  having  left  England 
v  hen  a  boy,  returns  to  it  after  thirty  or  forty  years 
/  \ssed  in  India,  will  find,  be  his  talents  what  they  may, 
1  at  he  has  much  both  to  learn  and  to  unlearn  before 
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he  can  take  a  place  among  English  statesmen.  The 
w<  rking  of  a  representative  system,  the  war  of  parties, 
the  arts  of  debate,  the  influence  of  the  press,  are 
startling  novelties  to  him.  Surrounded  on  every  side 
by  new  machines  and  new  tactics,  he  is  as  much  be* 
wildered  as  Hannibal  would  have  been  at  Waterloo,  or 
Thcmistocles  at  Trafalgar.  His  very  acuteness  deludea 
him.  His  very  vigour  causes  him  to  stumble.  The 
more  correct  his  maxims,  when  applied  to  the  state 
of  society  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  the  more  certain 
they  are  to  lead  liim  astray.  This  was  strikingly  the 
MM  with  Hastings.  In  India  he  had  a  bad  hand  ;  but 
he  was  master  of  the  game,  and  he  won  every  stake. 
In  England  he  held  excellent  cards,  if  he  had  known 
how  to  play  them  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  by  his  own 
errors  that  he  was  brought  to  the  verge  of  niin. 

Of  all  his  errors  the  most  serious  was  perhaps  the 
choice  of  a  champion.  Clive,  in  similar  circumstances, 
had  made  a  singularly  happy  selection.  He  put  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  Wedderbum,  afterwards  Lord 
Loughborough,  one  of  the  few  great  advocates  who 
have  also  been  great  hi  the  House  of  Commons.  To 
the  defence  of  Clive,  therefore,  nothing  was  wanting, 
neither  learning  nor  knowledge  of  the  world,  neither 
forensic  acuteness  nor  that  eloquence  which  charms 
political  assemblies.  Hastings  intrusted  his  interests 
to  a  very  different  person,  a  major  in  the  Bengal  army, 
named  Scott.  This  gentleman  had  been  sent  over 
from  India  some  time  before  as  the  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. It  was  rumoured  that  his  services 
were  rewarded  with  Oriental  munificence;  and  we 
believe  that  he  received  much  more  than  Hastings 
could  conveniently  spare.  The  Major  obtained  a  scat 
in  Parliament,  and  was  there  regarded  as  the  organ  of 
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nis  employer.  It  was  evidently  impossible  that  a 
gentleman  so  situated  could  speak  with  the  authority 
which  belongs  to  an  independent  position.  Nor  had 
the  agent  of  Hastings  the  talents  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  ear  of  an  assembly  which,  accustomed  to  listen  to 
great  orators,  had  naturally  become  fastidious.  Ho 
was  always  on  his  legs ;  he  was  very  tedious ;  and 
he  had  only  one  topic,  tho  merits  and  wrongs  of 
Hastings.  Everybody  who  knows  the  House  of 
Commons  will  easily  guess  what  followed.  The  Major 
was  soon  considered  as  the  greatest  bore  of  his  time. 
His  exertions  were  not  confined  to  Parliament.  There 
was  hardly  a  day  on  which  the  newspapers  did  not 
contain  some  puff  upon  Hastings,  signed  Asiatics  or 
Bcngalcnsis,  but  known  to  be  written  by  the  inde- 
fatigable Scott ;  and  hardly  a  month  in  which  some 
bulky  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  and  from  the 
panic  pen,  did  not '  pass  to  the  trunkmakers  and  the 
pastrycooks.  As  to  this  gentleman's  capacity  for  con- 
ducting a  delicate  question  through  Parliament,  our 
readers  will  want  no  evidence  beyond  that  which  they 
will  find  in  letters  preserved  in  these  volumes.  We 
will  give  a  single  specimen  of  his  temper  and  judgment. 
He  designated  the  greatest  man  then  living  as  "  that 
reptile  Mr.  Burke."" 

In  spite,  however,  of  this  unfortunate  choice,  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs  was  favourable  to  Hastings. 
Tho  King  was  on  his  side.  The  Company  and  its 
servants  were  zealous  in  his  cause.  Among  public 
mon  he  had  many  ardent  friends.  Such  were  Lord 
Mansfield,  who  had  outlived  the  vigour  of  his  body, 
out  not  that  of  his  mind ;  and  Lord  Lansdowne,  who, 
though  unconnected  with  any  party,  retained  the  im 
Dortance  which  belongs  to  great  talents  and  knowledge. 
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The  ministers  were  generally  believed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  late  Governor-General.  They  owed  their  pmver 
to  the  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against  Mr. 
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Fox's  East  India  Bill.  The  authors  of  that  bill,  wh«  n 
accused  of  invading  vested  rights,  and  of  setting  up 
powers  unknown  to  the  constitution,  had  defended 
themselves  by  pointing  to  the  crimes  of  Hastings,  and 
by  arguing  that  abuses  so  extraordinary  justified  extra- 
ordinary measures.  Those  who,  by  opposing  that  Lill, 
had  raised  themselves  to  the  head  of  affairs,  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  extenuate  the  evils  which  had 
been  made  the  plea  for  administering  so  violent  a 
remedy ;  and  such,  in  fact,  was  their  general  disposition. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  in  particular,  whose 
great  place  and  force  of  intellect  gave  him  a  weight  in 
the  government  inferior  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  indecorous  vio- 
lence. Mr.  Pitt,  though  he  had  censured  many  parts 
of  the  Indian  system,  had  studiously  abstained  from 
saying  a  word  agninst  the  late  chief  of  the  Indian 
government.  To  Major  Scott,  indeed,  the  young 
minister  had  in  private  extolled  Hastings  as  a  great,  a 
wonderful  man,  who  had  the  highest  claims  on  the 
government.  There  was  only  one  objection  to  grant- 
ing all  that  so  eminent  a  servant  of  the  public  could 
ask.  The  resolution  of  censure  still  remained  on  the 
journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  That  resolution 
was,  indeed,  unjust ;  but,  till  it  was  rescinded,  could 
the  minister  advise  the  King  to  bestow  any  mark  of 
approbation  on  the  person  censured  ?  If  Major  Scott 
b  to  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pitt  declared  that  this  was  the 
only  reason  which  prevented  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
trow  conferring  a  peerage  on  the  late  Governor-Gen 
era!.  Mr.  Dundas  was  the  only  important  member  of 
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the  administration  who  was  deeply  committed  to  a  dif 
ferent  view  of  the  subject.  He  had  moved  the  resolu- 
tion which  created  the  difficulty ;  hut  even  from  him 
little  was  to  be  apprehended.  Since  he  had  presided 
over  the  committee  on  Eastern  affairs,  great  changes 
iiad  taken  place.  He  was  surrounded  by  new  allies  ; 
he  had  fixed  his  hopes  on  new  objects ;  and  whatever 
may  have  been  his  good  qualities,  —  and  he  had  many, 
—  flattery  itself  never  reckoned  rigid  consistency  in 
the  number. 

From  the  Ministry,  therefore,  Hastings  had  every 
reason  to  expect  support ;  and  the  Ministry  was  very 
powerful.  The  Opposition  was  loud  and  vehement 
against  him.  But  the  Opposition,  though  formidable 
from  the  wealth  and  influence  of  some  of  its  members, 
and  from  the  admirable  talents  and  eloquence  of  others, 
was  outnumbered  in  parliament,  and  odious  through- 
out the  country.  Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  was 
the  Opposition  generally  desirous  to  engage  in  so  seri- 
ous an  undertaking  as  the  impeachment  of  an  Indian 
Governor.  Such  an  impeachment  must  last  for  years. 
It  must  impose  on  the  chiefs  of  the  party  an  immense 
load  of  labour.  Yet  it  could  scarcely,  in  any  manner, 
affect  the  event  of  the  great  political  game.  The  fol- 
lowers of  the  coalition  were  therefore  more  inclined 
to  revile  Hastings  than  to  prosecute  him.  They  lost 
no  opportunity  of  coupling  his  name  with  the  names 
of  the  most  hateful  tyrants  of  whom  history  makes 
mention.  The  wits  of  Brooks's  aimed  their  keenest 
sarcasms  both  at  his  public  and  at  his  domestic  life. 
Some  fine  diamonds  which  he  had  presented,  as  it 
(vas  rumoured,  to  the  royal  family,  and  a  certain 
richly  carved  ivory  bed  which  the  Queen  had  done 
him  the  honour  to  accept  from  him,  were  favourite 
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subjects  of  ridicule.  One  lively  poet  proposed,  that  the 
gieat  acts  of  the  fair  Marian's  present  husband  should 
be  immortalized  by  the  pencil  of  his  predecessor ;  and 
that  Imhoft'  should  be  employed  to  embellish  the  Hon*»» 
of  Commons  with  paintings  of  the  bleeding  Rohillas,  >ii 
Nuncomar  swinging,  of  Cheyte  Sing  letting  himself 
down  to  the  Ganges.  Another,  in  an  exquisitely  hu- 
morous parody  of  Virgil's  third  eclogue,  propounded 
the  question,  what  that  mineral  could  be  of  which  the 
rays  had  power  to  make  the  most  austere  of  princesses 
the  friend  of  a  wanton.  A  third  described,  with  gay 
malevolence,  the  gorgeous  appearance  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
at  St.  James's,  the  galaxy  of  jewels,  torn  from  Indian 
Begums,  which  adorned  her  head  dress,  her  necklace 
gleaming  with  future  votes,  and  the  depending  ques- 
tions that  shone  upon  her  ears.  Satirical  attacks  of 
this  description,  and  perhaps  a  motion  for  a  vote  of 
censure,  would  have  satisfied  the  great  body  of  the 
Opposition.  But  there  were  two  men  whose  indigna- 
tion was  not  to  be  so  appeased,  Philip  Francis  and 
Edmund  Burke. 

Francis  had  recently  entered  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  had  already  established  a  character  there  for 
industry  and  ability.  He  laboured  indeed  under  one 
most  unfortunate  defect,  want  of  fluency.  But  he  oc- 
casionally expressed  himself  with  a  dignity  and  energy 
worthy  of  the  greatest  orators.  Before  -he  had  been 
OL-iny  days  in  parliament,  he  incurred  the  bitter  dislike 
of  Pitt,  who  constantly  treated  him  with  as  much  as- 
perity as  the  laws  of  debate  would  allow.  Neither 
lapse  of  years  nor  change  of  scene  had  mitigated  the 
enmities  which  Francis  had  brought  back  from  the 
East.  After  his  usual  fashion,  he  mistook  his  malevo- 
lence for  virtue,  nursed  it,  as  preachers  tell  us  that  w« 
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ought  to  nurse  our  good  dispositions,  and  paraded  it,  oil 
all  occasions,  with  Pharisaical  ostentation. 

The  zeal  of  Burke  was  still  fiercer  ;  but  it  v  is  far 
purer.  Men  unable  to  understand  the  elevaticn  of  his 
mind  have  tried  to  find  out  some  discreditable  motivo 
for  the  vehemence  and  pertinacity  which  he  showed  on 
this  occasion.  But  they  have  altogether  failed.  The 
idle  stoiy  that  he  had  some  private  slight  to  revenge 
has  long  been  given  up,  even  by  the  advocates  of 
Hastings.  Mr.  Gleig  supposes  that  Burke  was  actuated 
by  party  spirit,  that  he  retained  a  bitter  remembrance 
of  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  that  he  attributed  that  fall  to 
the  exertions  of  the  East  India  interest,  and  that  he 
considered  Hastings  as  the  head  and  the  representative 
of  that  interest.  This  explanation  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently refuted  by  a  reference  to  dates.  The  hostility 
of  Burke  to  Hastings  commenced  long  before  the  coa- 
lition ;  and  lasted  long  after  Burke  had  become  a  stren- 
uous supporter  of  those  by  whom  the  coalition  had  been 
defeated.  It  began  when  Burke  and  Fox,  closely  allied 
together,  were  attacking  the  influence  of  the  crown, 
and  calling  for  peace  with  the  American  republic.  It 
continued  till  Burke,  alienated  from  Fox,  and  loaded 
with  the  favours  of  the  crown,  died,  preaching  a  crusade 
against  the  French  republic.  We  surely  cannot  attrib- 
ute to  the  events  of  1784  an  enmity  which  began  in 
1781,  and  which  retained  undiminished  force  long  after 
persons  far  more  deeply  implicated  than  Hastings  in 
ths  events  of  1784  had  been  cordially  forgiven.  And 
why  should  we  look  for  any  other  explanation  of  Burke'a 
conduct  than  that  which  we  find  on  the  surface  ?  The 
plain  truth  is  that  Hastings  had  committed  some  great 
crimes,  and  that  the  thought  of  those  crimes  made  tho 

blood  of  Burke  boil   in  his  veins.     For  Burke  was  » 
\ 
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man  in  whom  crmpassion  for  suffering,  and  hatied  of 
injustice  and  tyranny,  w«re  as  strong  as  in  Las  Oasaa 
or  Clarkson.  And  although  in  him,  as  in  Las  Casaa 
and  in  Clarkson,  these  noble  feelings  were  alloyed  with 
the  infirmity  which  belongs  to  human  nature,  he  is* 
Eke  them,  entitled  to  this  great  praise,  that  he  dcvolud 
years  of  intMH*  labour  to  the  service  of  a  people  \\  ith 
whom  he  had  neither  blood  nor  language,  neither  re- 
ligion nor  manners  in  common,  and  from  whom  no  n» 
quital,  no  thanks,  no  applause  could  be  expected. 

His  knowledge  of  India  was  such  as  few,  even  of 
th.-e  Europeans  who  have  passed  many  years  in  that 
country,  have  attained,  and  such  as  certainly  was  never 
attained  by  any  public  roan  who  had  not  quitted  Eu- 
rope. He  had  studied  the  history,  the  laws,  and  the 
usages  of  the  East  with  an  industry,  such  as  is  seldom 
found  united  to  so  much  genius  and  so  much  sensibility. 
Others  have  perhaps  been  equally  laborious,  and  have 
collected  an  equal  mass  of  materials.  But  the  manner 
in  which  Burke  brought  his  higher  jxjwors  of  intellect 
to  work  on  statements  of  facts,  and  on  tables  of  figures, 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  In  every  part  of  those  huge 
bales  of  Indian  information  which  repelled  almost  all 
other  readers,  Ins  mind,  at  once  philosophical  and  poet- 
ical, found  something  to  instruct  or  to  delight.  His 
•n  analysed  and  digested  those  vast  and  shajwless 
masses ;  his  imagination  animated  and  coloured  them. 
Out  of  darkness  and  dulness,  and  confusion,  he  formed 
•j  multitude  of  ingenious  theories  and  vivid  pictures. 
lit  had,  in  the  highest  degree,  that  noble  faculty  where- 
by man  is  able  to  live  in  the  past  and  in  die  future,  in 
the  distant  and  in  the  unreal.  India  and  its  inhabitant* 
were  not  to  him,  as  to  most  Englishmen,  mere  names 
tnd  abstractions,  but  a  real  country  and  a  real  people. 
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The  burning  sun,  the  strange  vegetation  of  the  palm 
and  the  cocoa  tree,  the  ricelield,  the  tank,  the  huge 
trees,  older  than  the  Mogul  empire,  under  which  the 
village  crowds  assemble,  the  thatched  roof  of  the  peas- 
ant's hut,  the  rich  tracery  of  the  mosque  where  the 
imaum  prays  with  his  face  to  Mecca,  the  drums,  and 
banners,  and  gaudy  idols,  the  devotee  swinging  in  the 
air,  the  graceful  maiden  with  the  pitcher  on  her  head, 
descending  the  steps  to  the  river-side,  the  black  faces, 
the  long  beards,  the  yellow  streaks  of  sect,  the  turbans 
and  the  flowing  robes,  the  spears  and  the  silver  maces, 
the  elephants  with  their  canopies  of  state,  the  gorgeous 
palanquin  of  the  prince,  and  the  close  litter  of  the  no- 
ble lady,  all  these  things  were  to  him  as  the  objects 
amidst  which  his  own  life  had  been  passed,  as  the  ob- 
jects which  lay  on  the  road  between  Beaconsfield  and 
St.  James's  Street.  All  India  was  present  to  the  eye 
of  his  mind,  from  the  halls  where  suitors  laid  gold  and 
perfumes  at  the  feet  of  sovereigns  to  the  wild  moor 
where  the  gipsy  camp  was  pitched,  from  the  bazar, 
humming  like  a  bee-hive  with  the  crowd  of  buyers  and 
sellers,  to  the  jungle  where  the  lonely  courier  shakes  his 
bunch  of  iron  rings  to  scare  away  the  hya?nas.  He  had 
just  as  lively  an  idea  of  the  insurrection  at  Benares  as 
of  Lord  George  Gordon's  riots,  and  of  the  execution  of 
Nuncomar  as  of  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd.  Oppression 
in  Bengal  was  to  him  the  same  thing  as  oppression  in 
the  streets  of  London. 

He  saw  that  Hastings  had  been  guilty  cf  some  most 
unjustifiable  acts.  All  that  followed  was  natural  and 
necessary  in  a  mind  like  Burke's.  His  imagination  and 
his  passions,  once  excited,  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  justice  and  good  sense.  His  reason,  power- 
ful as  it  was,  became  the  slave  of  feelings  which  it  should 
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nave  controlled.  His  indignation,  virtuous  in  its  origin, 
acquired  too  much  of  the  character  of  personal  aversion. 
He  could  see  no  mitigating  circumstance,  no  redeeming 
merit.  His  temper,  which,  though  generous  and  afire- 
donate,  had  always  been  irritable,  had  new  been  made 
almost  savage  by  bodily  infirmities  and  mental  vexa- 
tions. Conscious  of  great  powers  and  great  virtues,  he 
found  himself,  in  age  and  poverty,  a  mark  for  the 
hatred  of  a  perfidious  court  and  a  deluded  people.  In 
Parliament  his  eloquence  was  out  of  date.  A  young 
generation,  which  knew  him  not,  had  filled  the  House. 
Whenever  he  rose  to  speak,  his  voice  was  drowned  by 
the  unseemly  interruption  of  lads  who  were  in  their 
cradles  when  his  orations  on  the  Stamp  Act  called  forth 
the  applause  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham.  These 
things  had  produced  on  his  proud  and  sensitive  spirit 
an  effect  at  which  we  cannot  wonder.  He  could  no 
longer  discuss  any  question  with  calmness,  or  make 
allowance  for  honest  differences  of  opinion.  Those 
who  think  that  he  was  more  violent  and  acrimonious  in 
debates  about  India  than  on  other  occasions  are  ill  in- 
formed respecting  the  last  years  of  his  life.  In  the 
discussions  on  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  the  Court 
of  Versailles,  on  the  Regency,  on  the  French  Revo- 
'ution,  he  showed  even  more  virulence  than  in  con- 
lucting  the  impeachment.  Indeed  it  may  be  remarked 
that  the  very  persons  who  called  him  a  mischievous 
maniac,  for  condemning  in  burning  words  the  Rohilla 
war  and  the  spoliation  of  the  Begums,  exalted  him  into 
i  prophet  as  soon  as  he  began  to  declaim,  with  greater 
vehemence,  and  not  with  greater  reason,  against  the 
'ukisg  of  the  Bastilc  and  the  insults  offered  to  Marie 
Antoinette.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  been  neither  t 
lianiac  in  the  former  case,  nor  a  prophet  in  the  latter 
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but  in  both  cases  a  great  and  good  man,  led  into  ex- 
travagance by  a  sensibility  which  domineered  over  all 
his  faculties. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  personal  antipathy  oi* 
Francis,  or  the  nobler  indignation  of  Burke,  would 
have  led  their  party  to  adopt  extreme  measures  against 
Hastings,  if  his  own  conduct  had  been  judicious.  He 
should  have  felt  that,  great  as  his  public  services  had 
been,  he  was  not  faultless,  and  should  have  been  con- 
tent to  make  his  escape,  without  aspiring  to  the  honours 
of  a  triumph.  He  and  his  agent  took  a  different  view. 
They  were  impatient  for  the  rewards  which,  as  they 
conceived,  were  deferred  only  till  Burke's  attack  should 
be  over.  They  accordingly  resolved  to  force  on  a 
decisive  action  with  an  enemy  for  whom,  if  they  had 
been  wise,  they  would  have  made  a  bridge  of  gold. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  1786,  Major  Scott 
reminded  Burke  of  the  notice  given  in  the  preceding 
year,  and  asked  whether  it  was  seriously  intended  to 
bring  any  charge  against  the  late  Governor-General. 
This  challenge  left  no  course  open  to  the  Opposition, 
except  to  come  forward  as  accusers,  or  to  acknowledge 
themselves  calumniators.  The  administration  of  Has- 
tings had  not  been  so  blameless,  nor  was  the  great  party 
of  Fox  and  North  so  feeble,  that  it  could  be  prudent  to 
\enture  on  so  bold  a  defiance.  The  leaders  of  the 
Opposition  instantly  returned  the  only  answer  which 
they  could  with  honour  return  ;  and  the  whole  party 
was  irrevocably  pledged  to  a  prosecution. 

Burke  began  his  operations  by  applying  for  Papers. 
Somo  of  the  documents  for  which  he  asked  were  re- 
fused by  the  ministers,  who,  in  the  debate,  held  lan- 
guage such  as  strongly  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion, 
'hat  they  intended  to  support  Hastings.  In  April,  th« 
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Charges  were  laid  on  the  table.  They  had  been  drawn 
by  Burke  with  great  ability,  though  in  a  form  too  much 
resembling  that  of  a  pamphlet.  Hastings  was  furnished 
with  a  copy  of  the  accusation ;  and  it  was  intimated  tc 
him  that  he  might,  if  he  thought  fit,  be  heard  in  hia 
CIMI  defence  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons. 

Here  again  Hastings  was  pursued  by  the  same  fa- 
tality which  had  attended  him  ever  since  the  day  wheo 
ho  set  foot  on  English  ground.  It  seemed  to  be  de- 
creed that  this  man,  so  politic  and  so  successful  in  the 
East,  should  commit  nothing  but  blunders  in  Europe. 
Any  judicious  adviser  would  have  told  him  that  the 
best  thing  which  he  could  do  would  be  to  make  an  elo- 
quent, forcible,  and  affecting  oration  at  the  bar  of  the 
House ;  but  that,  if  he  could  not  trust  himself  to  speak, 
and  found  it  necessary  to  read,  he  ought  to  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible.  Audiences  accustomed  to  extempora- 
neous debating  of  the  highest  excellence  are  always 
impatient  of  long  written  compositions.  Hastings,  how- 
ever, sat  down  as  he  would  have  done  at  the  Govern- 
ment-house in  Bengal,  and  prepared  a  paper  of  immense 
;th.  That  paper,  if  recorded  on  the  consultations 
of  an  Indian  administration,  would  have  been  justly 
praised  as  a  very  able  minute.  But  it  was  now  out  of 
olace.  It  fell  flat,  as  the  best  written  defence  must 
nave  fallen  flat,  on  an  assembly  accustomed  to  the 
animated  and  strenuous  conflicts  of  Pitt  and  Fox. 
The  members,  as  soon  as  their  curiosity  about  the  face 
jmd  demeanour  of  so  eminent  a  stranger  was  satis- 
fied, walked  away  to  dinner,  and  left  Hastings  to  tell 
hio  story  till  midnight  to  the  clerks  and  the  Serjeant- 
at-arms. 

All  preliminary  steps  having  been  duly  taken,  Burke, 
In  the  beginning  of  June,  brought  forward  the  charge 
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relating  to  the  Roliilla  war.  He  acted  discreetly  in 
placing  this  accusation  in  the  van  ;  for  Dundas  had 
formerly  moved,  and  the  House  had  adopted,  a  resolu- 
tion condemning,  in  the  most  severe  terms,  the  policy 
followed  by  Hastings  with  regard  to  Rohilcund.  Dun- 
das  had  little,  or  rather  nothing,  to  say  in  defence  of 
his  own  consistency  ;  but  he  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  opposed  the  motion.  Among  other  things, 
he  declared  that,  though  he  still  thought  tjie  Roliilla 
war  unjustifiable,  he  considered  the  services  which  Has- 
tings had  subsequently  rendered  to  the  state  as  suffi- 
cient to  atone  even  for  so  great  an  offence.  Pitt  did 
not  speak,  but  voted  with  Dundas ;  and  Hastings  was 
absolved  by  a  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  against  sixty- 
seven. 

Hastings  was  now  confident  of  victory.  It  seemed, 
indeed,  that  he  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  Roliilla  war 
was,  of  all  his  measures,  that  which  his  accusers  might 
with  greatest  advantage  assail.  It  had  been  condemned 
by  the  Court  of  Directors.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
the  House  of  Commons.  It  had  been  condemned  by 
Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  since  become  the  chief  minister 
of  the  Crown  for  Indian  affairs.  Yet  Burke,  having 
chosen  this  strong  ground,  had  been  completely  de- 
feated on  it.  That,  having  failed  here,  he  should  suc- 
ceed on  any  point,  was  generally  thought  impossible. 
It  was  rumoured  at  the  clubs  and  coffee-houses  that  one 
or  perhaps  two  more  charges  would  be  brought  for- 
ward, that  if,  on  those  charges,  the  sense  of  the  House 
o*  Commons  should  be  against  impeachment,  the  Oppo- 
sition would  let  the  matter  drop,  that  Hastings  would 
be  immediately  raised  to  the  peerage,  decorated  with 
the  stai?  of  the  Bath,  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and 
invited  to  lend  the  assistance  of  his  talents  and  exp«iri- 
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ence  to  the  India  board.  Lord  Thurlow,  indeed,  some 
months  before,  had  spoken  with  contempt  of  the  scru- 
ples which  prevented  Pitt  from  calling  Hastings  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  Uud  even  said  that,  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  afraid  of  the  Commons, 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  from  taking  the  royal  pleasure  about  a  patent  of 
peerage.  The  very  title  was  chosen.  Hastings  was  to 
be  Lord  Daylesford.  For,  through  all  changes  of 
scene  and  changes  of  fortune,  remained  unchanged  his 
attachment  to  the  spot  which  had  witnessed  the  great- 
ness and  the  fall  of  his  family,  and  which  had  borne  so 
great  a  part  in  the  first  dreams  of  his  young  ambition. 
But  in  a  very  few  days  these  fail-  prospects  were 
overcast.  On  the  thirteenth  of  June,  Mr.  Fox  brought 
forward,  with  great  ability  and  eloquence,  the  charge 
respecting  the  treatment  of  Cheyte  Sing.  Francis  fol- 
lowed on  the  same  side.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were 
in  high  spirits  when  Pitt  rose.  With  his  usual  abun- 
dance and  felicity  of  language,  the  Minister  gave  his 
opinion  on  the  case.  He  maintained  that  the  Gov- 
ernor-General was  justified  in  calling  on  the  Rajah  of 
Benares  for  pecuniary  assistance,  and  in  imposing  a 
fine  when  that  assistance  vas  contumaciously  withheld. 
He  also  thought  that  the  conduct  of  the  Governor- 
General  during  the  insurrection  had  been  distinguished 
uy  ability  and  presence  of  mini.  He  censured,  with 
groi.i  bitterness,  the  conduct  of  Francis,  both  in  India 
uu:l  in  Parliament,  as  most  dishonest  and  malignant. 
The  necessary  inference  from  Pitt's  arguments  seemed 
to  l>e  that  Hastings  ought  to  be  honourably  acquitted  ; 
and  both  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  the  Minister 
tx  pet-ted  from  him  a  declaration  to  that  effect.  To  the 
tstonishment  of  all  parties,  he  concluded  by  saying 
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that,  though  he  thought  it  right  in  Hastings  to  fine 
Cheyte  Sing  for  contumacy,  yet  the  amount  of  tl.c  fine 
was  too  great  for  the  occasion.  On  this  ground,  and 
on  this  ground  alone,  did  Mr.  Pitt,  applauding  every 
other  part  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  with  regard  tc 
Benares,  declare  that  he  should  vote  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Fox's  motion. 

The  House  was  thunderstruck ;  and  it  well  might 
be  so.  For  the  wrong  done  to  Cheyte  Sing,  even  had 
it  been  as  flagitious  as  Fox  and  Francis  contended, 
was  a  trifle  when  compared  with  the  horrors  which  had 
been  inflicted  on  Rohilcund.  But  if  Mr.  Pitt's  view  of 
the  case  of  Cheyte  Sing  were  correct,  there  was  no 
ground  for  an  impeachment,  or  even  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure. If  the  offence  of  Hastings  was  really  no  more 
than  this,  that,  having  a  right  to  impose  a  mulct,  the 
amount  of  which  mulct  was  not  defined,  hut  was  left  to 
be  settled  by  his  discretion,  he  had,  not  for  his  own 
advantage,  but  for  that  of  the  state,  demanded  too 
much,  was  this  an  offence  which  required  a  criminal 
proceeding  of  the  highest  solemnity,  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, to  which,  during  sixty  years,  no  public  func- 
tionary had  been  subjected  ?  We  can  see,  we  think,  in 
what  way  a  man  of  sense  and  integrity  might  have  been 
induced  to  take  any  course  respecting  Hastings,  except 
the  course  which  Mr.  Pitt  took.  Such  a  man  might 
havs  thought  a  great  example  necessary,  for  the  pre- 
venting of  injustice,  and  for  the  vindicating  of  the 
rational  honour,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
£>r  impeachment  both  on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  on 
the  Benares  charge.  Such  a  man  might  have  thought 
thai  the  offences  of  Hastings  had  been  atoned  for  by 
great  services,  and  might,  on  that  ground,  have  voted 
Ugainst  the  impeachment  on  both  cha  'ges.  With  great 
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tlilHdence  we  give  it  as  our  opinion  that  the  most  cor- 
rect course  would,  on  the  whole,  have  been  to  impeach 
on  the  Rohilla  charge,  and  to  acquit  on  the  Benarca 
charge.  Had  the  Benares  charge  appeared  to  us  in 
the  same  light  in  which  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Pitt,  wo 
should,  without  hesitation,  have  voted  for  acquittal  on 
tlr.it  charge.  The  one  course  which  it  is  inconceivable 
that  any  man  of  a  tenth  part  of  Mr.  Pitt's  abilities  can 
have  honestly  taken  was  the  course  which  he  took. 
Ho  acquitted  Hastings  on  the  liohilla  charge.  He 
softened  down  the  Benares  charge  till  it  became  no 
charge  at  all ;  and  then  he  pronounced  that  it  con- 
tained matter  for  impeachment. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  reason 
assigned  by  the  ministry  for  not  impeaching  Hastings 
on  account  of  the  liohilla  war  was  this,  that  the  delin- 
quencies of  the  early  part  of  his  administration  had 
been  atoned  for  by  the  excellence  of  the  later  part. 
Was  it  not  most  extraordinary  that  men  who  had  held 
this  language  could  afterwards  vote  that  the  later  part 
of  his  administration  furnished  matter  for  no  less  than 
twenty  articles  of  impeachment  ?  They  first  represented 
the  conduct  of  Hastings  in  1780  and  1781  as  so  highly 
meritorious  that,  like  works  of  supererogation  in  the 
Catholic  theology,  it  ought  to  be  efficacious  for  the 
cancelling  of  former  offences ;  and  they  then  prosecuted 
liim  for  his  conduct  in  1780  and  1781. 

The  general  astonishment  was  the  greater,  because, 
only  twenty-four  hours  before,  the  members  on  whom 
the  minister  could  depend  had  received  the  usual  notes 
from  the  Treasury,  begging  them  to  be  in  their  places 
and  to  vote  against  Mr.  Fox's  motion.  It  was  asserted 
by  Mr.  Hastings,  that,  early  in  the  morning  of  the  very 
day  on  which  the  debate  took  place,  Dundas  called  on 
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Pitt,  woke  him,  and  was  closeted  with  him  many  hours. 
The  result  of  this  conference  was  a  determination  to 
give  up  the  late  Governor-General  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  Opposition.  It  was  impossible  even  for  the  most 
powerful  minister  to  carry  all  his  followers  with  him 
in  so  strange  a  course.  Several  persons  high  in  office, 
the  Attorney-General,  Mr.  Grenville,  and  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  divided  against  Mr.  Pitt.  But  the  devoted 
adherents  who  stood  by  the  head  of  the  government 
without  asking  questions  were  sufficiently  numerous  to 
turn  the  scale.  A  hundred  and  nineteen  members 
voted  for  Mr.  Fox's  motion  ;  seventy  nine  against  it. 
Dundas  silently  followed  Pitt. 

That  good  and  great  man,  the  late  William  "VVilber- 
force,  often  related  the  events  of  this  remarkable  night. 
He  described  the  amazement  of  the  House,  and  the 
bitter  reflections  which  were  muttered  against  the 
Prime  Minister  by  some  of  the  habitual  supporters  of 
government.  Pitt  himself  appeared  to  feel  that  his 
conduct  required  some  explanation.  He  left  the  treas- 
ury bench,  sat  for  some  time  next  to  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
and  very  earnestly  declared  that  he  had  found  it  im- 
possible, as  a  man  of  conscience,  to  stand  any  longer 
by  Hastings.  The  business,  he  said,  was  too  bad. 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  we  are  bound  to  add,  fully  believod 
that  his  friend  was  sincere,  and  that  the  suspicions  to 
which  this  mysterious  affair  gave  rise  were  altogether 
onfounded. 

Those  suspicions,  indeed,  were  such  as  it  is  painful 
to  mention.  The  friends  of  Hastings,  most  of  whom, 
-t  is  to  be  observed,  generally  supported  the  adminis- 
tration, affirmed  that  the  motive  of  Pitt  and  Dundas 
was  jealousy.  Hastings  was  personally  a  favourite 
irith  the  King.  He  was  the  idol  of  the  East  India 
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Company  and  of  its  servants.  If  he  were  absolved  by 
the  Commons,  seated  among  the  Lords,  admitted  to  the 
Board  of  Control,  closely  allied  with  the  strong- 
minded  and  imperious  Thurlow,  was  it  not  almost 
certain  that  he  would  soon  draw  to  himself  the  entire 
management  of  Eastern  affairs  ?  Was  it  not  possible 
that  lie  mi<rht  become  a  formidable  rival  in  the  cabinet  ? 

O 

It  had  probably  got  abroad  that  very  singular  comma* 
nications  had  taken  place  between  Thurlow  and  Major 
Scott,  and  that,  if  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
afraid  to  recommend  Hastings  for  a  peerage,  the  Chan- 
cellor was  ready  to  take  the  res]x>nsibility  of  that  step 
on  himself.  Of  all  ministers,  Pitt  was  the  least  likely 
to  submit  with  patience  to  such  an  encroachment  on 
his  functions.  If  the  Commons  impeached  Hastings,  all 
danger  was  at  an  end.  The  proceeding,  however  it 
might  terminate,  would  probably  last  some  years.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  accused  person  would  be  excluded 
from  honours  and  public  employments,  and  could 
scarcely  venture  even  to  pay  his  duty  at  court.  Such 
were  the  motives  attributed  by  a  great  part  of  the 
public  to  the  young  minister,  whose  ruling  passion  was 
generally  believed  to  be  avarice  of  power. 

The  prorogation  soon  interrupted  the  discussions 
respecting  Hastings.  In  the  following  year,  those 
discussions  were  resumed.  The  charge  touching  the 
spoliation  t>f  the  Begums  was  brought  forward  by 
Sheridan,  in  a  speech  which  was  so  imperfectly  re- 
ported that  it  may  be  said  to  be  wholly  lost,  but  which 
Was,  without  doubt,  the  most  elaborately  brilliant  of  all 
the  productions  of  his  ingenious  mind.  The  impression 
irhich  it  produced  was  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled.  He  sat  down,  not  merely  amidst  che-jring, 
put  amidst  the  loud  clapping  of  hands,  in  whxJi  the 
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Lords  below  the  bar  and  the  strangers  in  the  gallery 
'oined.  The  excitement  of  the  House  was  such  that 
no  other  speaker  could  obtain  a  hearing ;  and  the 
debate  was  adjourned.  The  ferment  spread  fast 
through  the  town.  Within  four  and  twenty  hours, 
Sheridan  was  offered  a  thousand  pounds  for  the  copy- 
right of  the  speech,  if  he  would  himself  correct- it  for 
the  press.  The  impression  made  by  this  remarkable 
display  of  eloquence  on  severe  and  experienced  critics, 
whose  discernment  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
quickened  by  emulation,  was  deep  and  permanent. 
Mr.  Windham,  twenty  years  later,  said  that  the  speech 
deserved  all  its  fame,  and  was,  in  spite  of  some  faults 
of  taste,  such  as  were  seldom  wanting  either  in  the 
literary  or  in  the  parliamentary  performances  of  Sher- 
idan, the  finest  that  had  been  delivered  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Mr.  Fox,  about  the  same  time,  being 
asked  by  the  late  Lord  Holland  what  was  the  best 
speech  ever  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  assigned 
the  first  place,  without  hesitation,  to  the  great  oration 
of  Sheridan  on  the  Oude  charge. 

O 

When  the  debate  was  resumed,  the  tide  ran  so 
strongly  against  the  accused  that  his  friends  were 
coughed  and  scraped  down.  Pitt  declared  himself  for 
Sheridan's  motion  ;  and  the  question  was  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  against  sixty-eight. 

The  Opposition,  flushed  with  victory  and  strongly 
Eupported  by  the  public  sympathy,  proceeded  to  bring 
forward  a  succession  of  charges  relating  chiefly  to  pecun- 
iary transactions.  The  friends  of  Hastings  were  dis- 
couraged, and,  having  now  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
avert  an  impeachment,  were  not  very  strenuous  in 
their  exertions.  At  length  the  House,  having  agreed 

~  O         O 

to   twenty  articles  of  charge,   directed   Burke  to   go 
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before  the  Lords,  and  to  impeach  the  lute  Governor- 
General  of  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours.  Has- 
tings was  at  the  same  time  arrested  by  the  Serjeant-at- 
anus  and  carried  to  the  bar  of  the  Peers. 

The  session  was  now  within  ten  days  of  its  close.  It 
WK3,  therefore,  impossible  that  any  progress  could  bo 
made  in  the  trial  till  the  next  year.  Hastings  waa 
admitted  to  bail ;  and  further  proceedings  were  post* 
ponod  till  the  Houses  should  re-assemble. 

When  Parliament  met  in  the  following  winter,  the 
Commons  proceeded  to  elect  a  committee  for  manag- 
ing the  impeachment.  Burke  stood  at  the  head  ;  and 
with  him  were  associated  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Opposition.  But  when  the  name  of  Francis  waa 
read  a  fierce  contention  arose.  It  was  said  that  Fran- 
cis and  Hastings  were  notoriously  on  bad  terms,  that 
they  had  been  at  feud  during  many  years,  that  on  one 
occasion  their  mutual  aversion  had  impelled  them  to 
seek  each  other's  lives,  and  that  it  would  be  iniprojx»r 
and  indelicate  to  select  a  private  enemy  to  be  a  public 
accuser.  It  was  urged  on  the  other  side  with  great 
force,  particularly  by  Mr.  Windham,  that  impartiality, 
though  the  first  duty  of  a  judge,  had  never  been  reck- 
oned among  the  qualities  of  an  advocate  ;  that  in  the 
ordinary  administration  of  criminal  justice  among  the 
English,  the  aggrieved  party,  the  very  last  person  who 
ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  jury-box,  is  the  prosecu- 
tor ;  that  what  was  wanted  in  a  manager  was,  not  that 
i  liould  be  free  from  bias,  but  that  he  should  be  able, 
well  informed,  energetic,  and  active.  The  ability  and 
information  of  Francis  were  admitted ;  and  the  very 
animosity  with  which  he  was  reproached,  whether  a 
rirtue  or  a  vice,  was  at  least  a  pledge  for  lib  energy 
ind  activity.  It  seems  difficult  to  refute  these  argu 
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ments.  But  tlie  inveterate  hatred  born  3  by  Francis  to 
Hastings  had  excited  general  disgust.  The  Houso 
decided  that  Francis  should  not  be  a  manager.  Pitt 

o 

voted  with  the  majority,  Dundas  with  the  minority. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  preparations  for  the  trial  had 
proceeded  rapidly ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  of  February, 
1788,  the  sittings  of  the  Court  commenced.  There 
have  been  spectacles  more  dazzling  to  the  eye,  more 
gorgeous  with  jewellery  and  cloth  of  gold,  more  attrac- 
tive to  grown-up  children,  than  that  which  was  then 
exhibited  at  Westminster;  but,  perhaps,  there  never 
was  a  spectacle  so  well  calculated  to  strike  a  highly  cul- 
tivated, a  reflecting,  an  imaginative  mind.  All  the 
various  kinds  of  interest  which  belong  to  the  near  and 
to  the  distant,  to  the  present  and  to  the  past,  were  col- 
lected on  one  spot  and  in  one  hour.  All  the  talents 
and  all  the  accomplishments  which  are  developed  by 
liberty  and  civilisation  were  now  displayed,  with  every 
advantage  that  could  be  derived  both  from  co-operation 
and  from  contrast.  Eveiy  step  in  the  proceedings  car- 
ried the  mind  either  backward,  through  many  troubled 
centuries,  to  the  days  when  the  foundations  of  our  con- 
stitution were  laid ;  or  far  away,  over  boundless  seas 
and  deserts,  to  dusky  nations  living  under  strange  stars, 
worshipping  strange  gods,  and  writing  strange  charac- 
ters from  right  to  left.  The  High  Court  of  Parliament 
was  to  sit,  according  to  forms  handed  down  from  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets,  on  an  Englishman  accused  of 
exercising  tyranny  over  the  lord  of  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  and  over  the  ladies  of  the  -princely  house  of 
Otle. 

The  place  was  worthy  of  such  a  trial.  It  was  the 
great  hall  of  William  Rufus,  the  hall  which  had  re- 
loundcd  with  acclamations  at  the  inauguration  of  thirty 
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kings,  the  hall  which  had  witnessed  the  just  sentence 
of  Bacon  and  the  just  absolution  of  Somers,  the  hall 
where  the  eloquence  of  StrafFord  had  for  a  moment 
awed  and  melted  a  victorious  party  inflamed  with  just 
resentment,  the  hall  where  Charles  had  confronted  the 
J 1  _:h  Court  of  Justice  with  the  placid  courage  wliich 
has  half  redeemed  his  fame.  Neither  military  nor  civil 
pomp  was  wanting.  The  avenues  were  lined  with 
grenadiers.  The  streets  were  kept  clear  uy  cavalry. 
The  peers,  robed  in  gold  and  ermine,  were  marshalled 
by  the  heralds  under  Garter  King-at-anns.  The  judges 
in  their  vestments  of  state  attended  to  give  advice 
on  points  of  law.  Near  a  hundred  and  seventy  lords, 
three  fourths  of  the  Upper  House  as  the  Upper  House 
then  was,  walked  in  solemn  order  from  their  usual 
place  of  assembling  to  the  tribunal.  The  junior  Baron 
present  led  the  way,  George  Eliott,  Lord  Heathficld, 
recently  ennobled  for  his  memorable  defence  of  Gibral- 
tar against  the  fleets  and  annies  of  France  and  Spain. 
The  long  procession  was  closed  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal  of  the  realm,  by  the  great  dignitaries,  and 
by  the  brothers  and  sons  of  die  King.  Last  of  all 
came  the  Prince  of  Wales,  conspicuous  by  his  fine  per- 
son and  noble  bearing.  The  grey  old  walls  were  hung 
with  scarlet.  The  long  galleries  were  crowded  by  an 
audience  such  as  has  rarely  excited  the  fears  or  the  em- 
ulations of  an  orator.  There  were  gathered  together, 
from  all  parts  of  a  great,  free,  enlightened,  and  prospo 
ous  empire,  grace  and  female  loveliness,  wit  and  learn- 
ing, the  representatives  of  every  science  and  of  every 
art.  There  were  seated  round  the  Queen  the  fair- 
haired  young  daughters  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 
There  the  Ambassadors  of  great  Kings  and  Common 
ga/ed  with  admiration  on  a  spectacle  which  n* 
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other  country  In  the  world  could  present.  There  SiJ« 
dons,  in  the  prime  of  her  majestic  beauty,  looked  with 
emotion  on  a  scene  surpassing  all  the  imitations  of  the 
stage.  There  the  historian  of  the  Roman  Empire 
thought  of  the  days  when  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of 
Sicily  against  Verres,  and  when,  before  a  senate  which 
still  retained  some  show  of  freedom,  Tacitus  thundered 
against  the  oppressor  of  Africa.  There  were  seen  side 
by  side  the  greatest  painter  and  the  greatest  scholar  of 
the  age.  The  spectacle  had  allured  Reynolds  from 
that  easel  which  has  preserved  to  us  the  thoughtful 
foreheads  of  so  many  writers  and  statesmen,  and  the 
sweet  smiles  of  so  many  noble  matrons.  It  had  induced 
Parr  to  suspend  his  labours  in  that  dark  and  profound 
mine  from  which  he  had  extracted  a  vast  treasure  of 
erudition,  a  treasure  too  often  buried  in  the  earth,  too 
often  paraded  with  injudicious  and  inelegant  ostentation, 
but  still  precious,  massive,  and  splendid.  There  ap- 
•>earcd  the  voluptuous  charms  of  her  to  whom  the  heir 
oc  the  throne  had  in  secret  plighted  his  faith.  There 
too  was  she,  the  beautiful  mother  of  a  beautiful  race, 
the  Saint  Cecilia,  whose  delicate  features,  lighted  up  by 
love  and  music,  art  has  rescued  from  the  common  de- 
cay. There  were  the  members  of  that  brilliant  society 
which  quoted,  criticized,  and  exchanged  repartees, 
under  the  rich  peacock-hangings  of  Mrs.  Montague. 
And  there  the  ladies  whose  lips,  more  persuasive  than 
those  of  Fox  himself,  had  carried  the  Westminster  elec- 
tion against  palace  and  treasury,  shone  around  Georgi 
ana  Duchess  of  Devonshire. 

The  Serjeants  made  proclamation.  Hastings  ad- 
vanced to  the  bar,  and  bent  his  knee.  The  culprit 
was  indeed  not  unworthy  of  that  great  presence.  He 
had  ruled  an  extensive  and  populous  country,  hac 
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marie  laws  and  treaties,  had  sent  forth  armies,  had  set 
up  and  pulled  down  princes.  And  in  his  liigh  place 
he  had  so  borne  himself,  that  all  had  feared  him,  that 
most  had  loved  him,  and  that  hatred  itself  could  deny 
him  no  title  to  glory,  except  virtue.  He  looked  like 
a  great  man,  and  not  like  a  bad  man.  A  person  small 
and  emaciated,  yet  deriving  dignity  from  a  carriage 
which,  while  it  indicated  deference  to  the  court,  indi- 
cated also  habitual  self-possession  and  self-respect,  a 
lii^h  and  intellectual  forehead,  a  brow  pensive,  but 
not  gloomy,  a  mouth  of  inflexible  decision,  a  face  pale 
and  worn,  but  serene,  on  which  was  written,  as  legi- 
bly as  under  the  picture  in  the  council-chamber  at 
Calcutta,  Mem  aqua  in  arduis;  such  was  the  aspect 
with  which  the  great  Proconsul  presented  himself  to 
liis  judges. 

His  counsel  accompanied  him,  men  all  of  whom 
were  afterwards  raised  by  their  talents  and  learning 
to  the  highest  posts  in  their  profession,  the  bold  and 
strong-minded  Law,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench  ;  the  more  humane  and  eloquent  Dallas, 
afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas ;  and 
Plomer  who,  near  twenty  years  later,  successfully  con- 
ducted in  the  same  high  court  the  defence  of  Lord 
Melville,  and  subsequently  became  Vice-chancellor  and 
Master  of  the  Rolls. 

But  neither  the  culprit  nor  his  advocates  attracted 
so  much  notice  as  the  accusers.  In  the  midst  of  the 
bla'e  of  red  drapery,  a  space  had  been  fitted  up  with 
green  benches  and  tables  for  the  Commons.  The 
n:rnagers,  with  Buike  at  their  head,  appeared  in  full 
dross.  The  collectors  of  gossip  did  not  lail  to  remark 
tluit  even  Fox,  generally  so  regardless  of  his  appear- 
ance, had  paid  to  the  illustrious  tribunal  the  compli. 
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merit  of  wearing  a  bag  and  sword.  Pitt  had  refused 
to  be  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  impeachment ;  and 
his  commanding,  copious,  and  sonorous  eloquence  wjia 
wanting  to  that  great  muster  of  various  talents.  Age 
and  blindness  had  unfitted  Lord  North  for  the  duties 
of  a  public  prosecutor ;  and  his  friends  were  left  with* 
out  the  help  of  his  excellent  sense,  his  tact,  and  his 
urbanity.  But,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  these  two 
distinguished  members  of  the  Lower  House,  the  box 
in  which  the  managers  stood  contained  an  array  of 
speakers  such  as  perhaps  had  not  appealed  together 
since  the  great  age  of  Athenian  eloquence.  There 
were  Fox  and  Sheridan,  the  English  Demosthenes 
and  the  English  Hyperides.  There  was  Burke,  igno- 
rant, indeed,  or  negligent  of  the  art  of  adapting  his 
reasonings  and  his  style  to  the  capacity  and  taste  of 
his  hearers,  but  in  amplitude  of  comprehension  and 
richness  of  imagination  superior  to  every  orator, 
ancient  or  modern.  There,  with  eyes  reverentially 
fixed  on  Burke,  appeared  the  finest  gentleman  of  the 
age,  his  form  developed  by  every  manly  exercise,  his 
face  beaming  with  intelligence  and  spirit,  the  ingen- 
ious, the  chivalrous,  the  high-souled  Windham.  Nor, 
though  surrounded  by  such  men,  did  the  youngest 
manager  pass  unnoticed.  At  an  age  when  most  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  in  life  are  still  con- 
tending for  prizes  and  fellowships  at  college,  he  had 
won  for  himself  a  conspicuous  place  in  parliament. 
No  advantage  of  fortune  or  connection  was  wanting 
that  could  set  off  to  the  height  his  splendid  talents 
and  his  unblemished  honour.  At  twenty-three  he 
had  been  thought  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  vet- 
eran statesmen  who  appeared  as  the  delegates  of  the 
British  Commons,  at  the  bar  of  the  British  nobility, 
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All  who  stood  at  that  bar,  save  him  alone,  are  gone, 
culprit,  advocates,  accusers.  To  the  generation  which 
is  now  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  is  the  sole  representa- 
tive of  a  great  age  which  has  passed  away.  But 
those  who,  within  the  last  ten  years,  have  listened 
with  delight,  till  the  morning  sun  shone  on  the  tapes- 
tries of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  the  lofty  and  animated 
eloquence  of  Charles  Earl  Grey,  are  able  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  a  race  of  men  among  whom 
he  was  not  the  foremost. 

The  charges  and  the  answers  of  Hastings  were  first 
read.  The  ceremony  occupied  two  whole  days,  and 
was  rendered  less  tedious  tlian  it  would  otherwise  have 
been  by  the  silver  voice  and  just  emphasis  of  Cowper, 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  a  near  relation  of  the  amiable 
poet.  On  the  third  day  Burke  rose.  Four  sittings 
were  occupied  by  his  opening  speech,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  general  introduction  to  all  the  charges. 
With  an  exuberance  of  thought  and  a  splendour  of  dic- 
tion which  more  than  satisfied  the  highly  raised  expec- 
tation of  the  audience,  he  described  the  cliaracter  and 
institutions  of  the  natives  of  India,  recounted  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  Asiatic  empire  of  Britain  had 
originated,  and  set  forth  the  constitution  of  the  Com- 
pany and  of  the  English  presidencies.  Having  thus 
attempted  to  communicate  to  his  hearers  an  idea  of 
Eastern  society,  as  vivid  as  that  which  existed  in  hia 
own  mind,  he  proceeded  to  arraign  the  administration 
of  Hastings  as  systematically  conducted  in  defiance  of 
morality  and  public  law.  The  energy  and  pathos  of  the 
great  orator  extorted  expressions  of  unwonted  admira- 
tion from  the  stern  and  hostile  Chancellor,  and,  for  a 
moment,  seemed  to  pierce  even  the  resolute  heart  of  the 
defendant.  The  ladies  in  the  galleries,  unaccustomed 
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to  such  displays  of  eloquence,  excited  by  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion,  and  perhaps  not  unwilling  to  display 
their  taste  and  sensibility,  were  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
trollable emotion.  Handkerchiefs  were  pulled  out , 
smelling  bottles  were  handed  round  ;  hysterical  sobs  and 

•/ 

screams  were  heard  :  and  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  carried 
out  in  a  fit.  At  length  the  orator  concluded,  liaising 
his  voice  till  the  old  arches  of  Irish  oak  resounded, 
"  Therefore,"  said  he,  "  hath  it  with  all  confidence  been 
ordered,  by  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain,  that  I  im- 
peach Warren  Hastings  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  Com- 
mons' House  of  Parliament,  whose  trust  he  has  betrayed. 
I  impeach  him  in  the  name  of  the  English  nation,  whose 
ancient  honour  he  has  sullied.  I  impeach  him  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  India,  whose  rights  he  has  trod- 
den under  foot,  and  whose  country  he  has  turned  into  a 
desert.  Lastly,  in  the  name  of  human  nature  itself,  in 
the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age,  in  the 
name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  the  common  enemy  and 
oppressor  of  all !  " 

When  the  deep  murmur  of  various  emotions  had 
subsided,  Mr.  Fox  rose  to  address  the  Lords  respecting 
the  course  of  proceeding  to  be  followed.  The  wish  of 
the  accusers  was  that  the  Court  would  bring  to  a  close 
the  investigation  of  the  first  charge  before  the  second 
was  opened.  The  wish  of  Hastings  and  of  his  coun- 
sel was  that  the  managers  should  open  all  the  charges, 
and  produce  all  the  evidence  for  the  prosecution,  be- 
f:re  the  defence  began.  The  Lords  retired  to  their 
own  House  to  consider  the  question.  The  Chancelloi 
took  the  side  of  Hastings.  Lord  Loughborough,  who 
was  now  in  opposition,  supported  the  demand  of  the 
managers.  The  division  showed  which  wav  the  incli- 
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nation  of  the  tribunal  leaned.  A  majority  of  near 
three  to  one  decided  in  favour  of  the  course  for  which 
Hastings  contended. 

When  the  Court  sat  again,  Mr.  Fox,  assisted  by  Mr. 
Grey,  opened  the  charge  respecting  Cheyte  Sing,  and 
several  days  were  spent  in  reading  papers  and  hearing 
witnesses.  The  next  article  was  that  relating  to  the 
Princesses  of  Oude.  The  conduct  of  this  part  of  the 
case  was  intrusted  to  Sheridan.  The  curiosity  of  the 
public  to  hear  him  was  nnboumtalt  His  sparkling  and 
highly  finished  declamation  lasted  two  days ;  but  the 
Hall  was  crowded  to  suffocation  during  the  whole  time. 
It  was  said  that  fifty  guineas  had  been  paid  for  a  single 
ticket.  Sheridan,  when  be  concluded,  contrived,  with 
a  knowledge  of  stage  effect  which  his  father  might  have 
envied,  to  sink  back,  as  if  exhausted,  into  the  arms  of 
Burke,  who  hugged  him  with  the  energy  of  generous 
admiration. 

June  was  now  far  advanced.  The  session  could  noV 
last  much  longer;  and  the  progress  which  had  been 
made  in  the  impeachment  was  not  very  satisfactory. 
There  were  twenty  charges.  On  two  only  of  these  had 
even  the  case  for  the  prosecution  been  heard  ;  and  il 
was  now  a  year  since  Hastings  had  been  admitted  to 
bail. 

The  interest  taken  by  the  public  in  the  trial  wat 
jreat  when  the  Court  began  to  sit,  and  rose  to  the 
height  when  Sheridan  spoke  on  the  charge  relating  to 
the  Begums.  From  that  time  the  excitement  went 
down  fast.  The  spectacle  had  lost  the  attraction  of 
novelty.  The  great  displays  of  rhetoric  were  over. 
\V  lint  was  behind  was  not  of  a  nature  to  entice  men 
itf  letters  from  their  books  in  the  morning,  or  to  tempi 
ladies  who  had  left  the  masquerade  at  two  to  be  out  of 
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bed  before  eight.  There  remained  examinations  and 
cross-examinations.  There  remained  statements  of 
accounts.  There  remained  the  reading  of  papers,  filled 
with  words  unintelligible  to  English  ears,  with  lacs  and. 
crores,  zemindars  and  aumils,  sunnuds  and  perwannahs, 
jaghires  and  nuzzurs.  There  remained  bickerings,  not 
always  carried  on  with  the  best  taste  or  with  the  best 
temper,  between  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  and 
the  counsel  for  the  defence,  particularly  between  Mr. 
Burke  and  Mr.  I/.i>v»  There  remained  the  endless 
marches  and  countermarches  of  the  Peers  between 
their  House  and  the  Hall :  for  as  often  as  a  point  of 
law  was  to  be  discussed,  their  Lordships  retired  to 
discuss  it  apart ;  and  the  consequence  was,  as  a  Peer 
wittily  said,  that  the  judges  walked  and  the  trial  stood 
still. 

It  is  to  be  added  that,  in  the  spring  of  1788,  when 
the  trial  commenced,  no  important  question,  either  of 
domestic  or  foreign  policy,  occupied  the  public  mind. 
The  proceeding  in  Westminster  Hall,  therefore,  nat- 
urally attracted  most  of  the  attention  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  country.  It  was  the  one  great  event  of  that 

•7 

season.  But  in  the  following  year  the  King's  illness, 
the  debates  on  the  Regency,  the  expectation  of  a  change 
of  ministry,  completely  diverted  public  attention  from 
Indian  affairs ;  and  within  a  fortnight  after  George  the 
Third  had  returned  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  for  his  recov- 
ery, the  States-General  of  France  met  at  Versailles. 
In  the  midst  of  the  agitation  produced  by  these  events, 
the  impeachment  was  for  a  time  almost  forgotten. 

The  trial  in  the  Hall  went  on  languidly.  In  the 
session  of  1788,  when  the  proceedings  bad  the  interest 
qf  novelty,  and  when  the  Peers  had  little  other  busi- 
ness before  them,  only  thirty-five  days  were  given  to 
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the  impeachment.  In  1789,  the  Regency  Bill  occupied 
the  Upper  House  till  the  session  was  far  advanced, 
When  the  King  recovered  the  circuits  were  beginning. 
The  judges  left  town  ;  the  Lords  waited  for  the  return 
of  the  oracles  of  jurisprudence  ;  and  die  consequence 
was  that  during  the  whole  year  only  seventeen  days 
were  given  to  the  case  of  Hastings.  It  was  clear  that 
the  matter  would  be  protracted  to  a  length  unprece- 
dented in  the  annals  of  criminal  law. 

In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  impeachment, 
though  it  is  a  fine  ceremony,  and  though  it  may  have 
been  useful  in  the  seventeenth  century,  is  not  a  pro- 
ceeding from  which  much  good  can  now  be  expected. 
Whatever  confidence  may  be  placed  in  the  decision  of 
the  Peers  on  an  appeal  arising  out  of  ordinary  litiga- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  no  man  lias  the  least  confidence 
in  their  impartiality,  when  a  great  public  functionary, 
charged  with  a  great  state  crime,  is  brought  to  their 
bar.  They  are  all  politicians.  There  is  hardly  one 
among  them  whose  vote  on  an  impeachment  may  not 
be  confidently  predicted  before  a  witness  has  been  ex- 
amined ;  and,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  rely  on  their 
justice,  they  would  still  be  quite  unfit  to  try  such  a 
cause  as  that  of  Hastings.  They  sit  only  during  half 
the  year.  They  have  to  transact  much  legislative  and 
much  judicial  business.  The  law-lords,  whose  advice  is 
required  to  guide  the  unlearned  majority,  are  employed 
daily  in  administering  justice  elsewhere.  It  is  impos- 
aible,  therefore,  that  during  a  busy  session,  the  Upper 
Tlouse  should  give  more  than  a  few  days  to  an  im- 
peachment. To  expect  that  their  Lordships  would 
give  up  partridge-shooting,  in  order  to  bring  the  great- 
est delinquent  to  speedy  justice,  or  to  relieve  accused 
innocence  by  speedy  acquittal,  would  be  unreasonable 
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indeed.  A  well  constituted  tribunal,  sitting  legixlarlj 
six  days  in  the  week,  and  nine  hours  in  the  day,  would 
have  brought  the  trial  of  Hastings  to  a  close  in  less  than 

O  O 

three  months.  The  Lords  had  not  finished  theii  work 
in  seven  years. 

The  result  ceased  to  be  matter  of  doubt,  from  the 
time  when  the  Lords  resolved  that  they  would  be  guided 
by  the  rules  of  evidence  which  are  received  in  the  in- 
ferior courts  of  the  realm.  Those  rules,  it  is  well 
known,  exclude  much  information  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  determine  the  conduct  of  any  reason- 
able man,  in  the  most  important  transactions  of  private 
life.  These  rules,  at  every  assizes,  save  scores  of  cul- 
prits whom  judges,  jury,  and  spectators,  firmly  believe 
to  be  guilty.  But  when  those  rules  were  rigidly  ap- 
plied to  offences  committed  many  years  before,  at  the 
distance  of  many  thousands  of  miles,  conviction  was, 
of  course,  out  of  the  question.  We  do  not  blame  the 
accused  and  his  counsel  for  availing  themselves  of 
every  legal  advantage  in  order  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 
But  it  is  clear  that  an  acquittal  so  obtained  cannot  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  the  judgment  of  history. 

Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  friends  of  Has- 
tings to  put  a  stop  to  the  trial.  In  1789  they  proposed 
a  vote  of  censure  upon  Burke,  for  some  violent  lan- 
guage which  he  had  used  respecting  the  death  of  Nun- 
comar  and  the  connection  between  Hastings  and  Inipey. 
Burke  was  then  unpopular  in  the  last  degree  both  with 
the  House  and  with  the  country.  The  asperity  and 
indecency  of  some  expressions  which  he  had  used  during 
the  debates  on  the  Regency  had  annoyed  even  his 
wannest  friends.  The  vote  of  censure  was  carried  ; 
and  those  who  had  moved  it  hoped  that  the  maragers 
would  resign  in  disgust.  Burke  was  deeply  hurt.  But 
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ai.s  zeal  for  what  lie  considered  as  the  cause  of  justice 
md  mercy  triumphed  over  his  personal  feelings.  He 
received  the  censure  of  the  House  with  dignity  and 
meekness,  and  declared  that  no  personal  mortification 
or  humiliation  should  induce  him  to  Hindi  from  the 
sacml  duty  which  he  had  undertaken. 

In  the  following  year  the  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
and  the  friends  of  Hastings  entertained  a  hope  that  the 
new  House  of  Commons  might  not  be  disposed  to  go 
on  with  the  impeachment.  They  began  by  maintaining 
that  the  whole  proceeding  was  terminated  by  the  disso- 
lution. Defeated  on  this  point,  they  made  a  direct 
motion  that  the  impeachment  should  be  dropped  ;  but 
they  were  defeated  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opposition.  It  was,  however,  re- 
solved that,  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  many  of  the 
articles  should  be  withdrawn.  In  truth,  had  not  some 
such  measure  been  adopted,  the  trial  would  have  lasted 
till  the  defendant  was  in  his  grave. 

At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1795,  the  decision  was 
pronounced,  near  eight  years  after  Hastings  had  been 
brought  by  the  Serjeant-at-arms  of  the  Commons  to 
the  bar  of  the  Lords.  On  the  last  day  of  this  great 
procedure  the  public  curiosity,  long  susj>ended,  seemed 
to  be  revived.  Anxiety  about  the  judgment  there 
could  be  none ;  for  it  had  been  fully  ascertained  that 
there  was  a  great  majority  for  the  defendant.  Never- 
theless many  wished  to  see  the  pageant,  and  the  Hall 
was  as  much  crowded  as  on  the  first  day.  But  those 
who,  having  been  present  on  the  first  day,  now  boro 
a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  last,  were  few ;  and 
jnost  of  those  few  were  altered  men. 

As  Hastings  himself  said,  the  arraignment  had  taken 
place  before  one  generation,  and  the  judgment  was  pr»>- 
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nounced  by  another.  The  spectator  could  net  look  al 
the  woolsack,  or  at  the  red  benches  of  the  Peers,  cr  at 
the  green  benches  of  the  Commons,  -without  seeing 
something  that  reminded  him  of  the  instability  of  all 
human  things,  of  the  instability  of  power  and  fame  and 
life,  of  the  more  lamentable  instability  of  friendship. 
The  great  seal  was  borne  before  Lord  Loughborough, 
\ylio,  when  the  trial  commenced,  was  a  fierce  opponent 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  government,  and  who  was  now  a  member 
of  that  government,  while  Thurlow,  who  presided  in 
the  Court  when  it  first  sat,  estranged  from  all  his 
old  allies,  sat  scowling  among  the  junior  barons.  Of 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  nobles  who  walked  in  the  pro- 
cession on  the  first  day,  sixty  had  been  laid  in  their  fam- 
ily vaults.  Still  more  affecting  must  have  been  the  sight 
of  the  managers'  box.  What  had  become  of  that  fair 
fellowship,  so  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  pri- 
vate ties,  so  resplendent  with  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment ?  It  had  been  scattered  by  calamities  more 
bitter  than  the  bitterness  of  death.  The  great  chiefs 
were  still  living,  and  still  in  the  full  vigour  of  their  gen- 
ius. But  their  friendship  was  at  an  end.  It  had  been 
violently  and  publicly  dissolved,  with  tears  and  stormy 
reproaches.  If  those  men,  once  so  dear  to  each  other, 
were  now  compelled  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  manag- 
ing the  impeachment,  they  met  as  strangers  whom  pub- 
lic business  had  brought  together,  and  behaved  to  each 
oilier  with  cold  and  distant  civility.  Burke  had  in  his 

»/ 

Vortex  whirled  away  Windham.  Fox  had  been  fol- 
rowed  by  Sheridan  and  Grey. 

Only  twenty-nine  Peers  voted.     Of  these  only  six 
found  Hastings  guilty  on  the  charges  relating  to  Cheyte 
Sing  and  to  the  Begums.     On  other  charges,  the  ma 
iority  in  his  favour  was  still  greater.     On  some  he  was 
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unanimously  absolved.  He  was  then  called  to  tne  bar, 
was  informed  from  the  woolsack  that  the  Lords  had  ac- 
quitted him,  and  was  solemnly  discharged.  He  bowed 
respectfully  and  retired. 

\\V  have  said  that  the  decision  had  been  fully  ex 
pected.  It  was  also  generally  approved.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial  there  had  Ixxm  a  strong  and 
indeed  unreasonable  feeling  against  Hastings.  At  the 
•  B  of  the  trial  there  was  a  feeling  equally  strong 
and  equally  unreasonable  in  his  favour.  One  cause  of 
the  change  was,  no  doubt,  what  is  commonly  called 
the  fickleness  of  the  midtitude,  but  what  seems  to  us 
to  be  merely  the  general  law  of  human  nature.  Both 
in  individuals  and  in  masses  violent  excitement  is 
always  followed  by  remission,  and  often  by  reaction. 
We  are  all  inclined  to  depreciate  whatever  we  have 
overpraised,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  show  undue 
indulgence  where  we  have  shown  undue  rigour.  It 
wa-;  thus  in  the  case  of  Hastings.  The  length  of  his 
trial,  moreover,  made  him  an  object  of  compassion. 
It  was  thought,  and  not  without  reason,  that,  even  if 
he  was  guilty,  he  was  still  an  ill-used  man,  and  thai 
an  impeachment  of  eight  years  was  more  than  a  sufH- 
tient  punishment.  It  was  also  felt  that,  though,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  criminal  law,  a  defendant  is 
not  allowed  to  set  off  his  good  actions  against  his 
crimes,  a  great  political  cause  should  be  tried  on  dif- 
ferent principles,  and  that  a  man  who  had  governed 
an  empire  during  tliirtcen  years  might  have  done  some 
very  reprehensible  things,  and  yet  might  be  on  the 
whole  deserving  of  rewards  and  honours  rather  than 
»f  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  press,  an  instrument 
neglected  by  the  prosecutors,  was  used  by  Hastings 
Mid  his  friends  with  great  effect.  Every  ship,  too, 
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that  arrived  from  Madras  or  Bengal,  brought  a  cuddy 
ftill  of  his  admirers.  Every  gentleman  from  India 
spoke  of  the  late  Governor-General  as  having  deserved 
better,  and  having  been  treated  worse,  than  any  man 
living.  The  effect  of  this  testimony  unanimously 
given  by  all  persons  who  knew  the  East  was  naturally 
very  great.  Retired  members  of  the  Indian  services, 
civil  and  military,  were  settled  in  all  corners  of  tho 
kingdom.  Each  of  them  was,  of  course,  in  his  own 
little  circle,  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  an  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  they  were,  with  scarcely  one  exception,  the 
zealous  advocates  of  Hastings.  Jt  is  to  be  added,  that 
the  numerous  addresses  to  the  late  Governor-General, 
which  his  friends  in  Bengal  obtained  from  the  natives 
and  transmitted  to  England,  made  a  considerable  im- 
pression. To  these  addresses  we  attach  little  or  no 
importance.  That  Hastings  was  beloved  by  the  people 
whom  he  governed  is  true  ;  but  the  eulogies  of  pundits, 
zemindars,  Mahommedan  doctors,  do  not  prove  it  to  be 
true.  For  an  English  collector  or  judge  would  have 
found  it  easy  to  induce  any  native  who  could  write  to 
iiign  a  panegyric  on  the  most  odious  ruler  that  ever  was 
in  India.  It  was  said  that  at  Benares,  the  very  place 
it  which  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  first  article  of  im- 
Veachment  had  been  committed,  the  natives  had  erected 
v  temple  to  Hastings,  and  this  story  excited  a  strong 
uensation  in  England.  Burke's  observations  on  the 
apotheosis  were  admirable.  He  saw  no  reason  for 
astonishment,  he  said,  in  the  incident  which  had  been 
represented  as  so  striking.  He  knew  something  of 
the  mythology  of  the  Brahmins.  He  knew  that  aa 
they  worshipped  some  gods  from  love,  so  they  wor- 
shipped others  from  fear.  He  knew  that  they  erected 
ihrines,  not  only  to  the  benignant  deities  of  light  ann 
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plenty,  but  also  to  the  fiends  who  preside  over  small- 
pox and  murder ;  nor  did  he  at  all  dispute  the  claim 
of  Mr.  Hastings  to  be  admitted  into  such  a  Pantheon. 
Tliis  reply  has  always  struck  us  as  ono  of  the  finest 
that  ever  was  made  in  Parliament.  It  is  a  grave  nnd 
forcible  argument,  decorated  by  the  most  brilliant  wit 
and  fancy. 

Hastings  was,  however,  safe.  But  in  every  thing 
except  character,  he  would  have  been  far  better  off  if, 
when  first  impeached,  he  had  at  once  pleaded  guilty, 
and  paid  a  fine  of  fifty  thousand  pounds.  He  was  a 
ruined  man.  The  legal  expenses  of  his  defence  had 
been  enormons.  The  expenses  wliich  did  not  appear  in 
liis  attorney's  bill  were  perhaps  larger  still.  Great 
sums  had  been  paid  to  Major  Scott.  Great  sums  had 
been  laid  out  in  bribing  newspapers,  rewarding  pam- 
phleteers, and  circulating  tracts.  Burke,  so  early  as 
1790,  declared  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  twenty 
thousand  pounds  had  been  employed  in  corrupting  the 
press.  It  is  certain  that*  no  controversial  weapon,  from 
the  gravest  reasoning  to  the  coarsest  ribaldry,  was  left 
unemployed.  Logan  defended  the  accused  Governor 
with  great  ability  in  prose.  For  the  lovers  of  verse,  the 
speeches  of  the  managers  were  burlesqued  in  Simpkin's 
etters.  It  is,  we  are  afraid,  indisputable  that  Hustings 
Btooped  so  low  as  to  court  the  aid  of  that  malignant 
and  filthy  baboon  John  Williams,  who  called  himself 
Anthony  Pasquin.  It  was  necessary  to  subsidise  such 
\llh3  largely.  The  private  hoards  of  Mrs.  Hastings 
had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that  the  banker  to  whom 
they  had  been  intrusted  had  failed.  Still  if  Has- 
tings had  practised  strict  economy,  he  would,  after  all 
IJH  losses,  have  had  a  moderate  competence  ;  but  in  the 
iianagement  of  his  private  affairs  he  was  imprudent 
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The  dearest  wish  of  liis  heart  had  always  been  to  regain 
Daylesford.  At  length,  in  the  very  year  in  •which  hig 
trial  commenced,  the  wish  was  accomplished ;  and  the 
domain,  alienated  more  than  seventy  years  before, 
returned  to  the  descendant  of  its  old  lords.  But  the 
manor  house  was  a  ruin  ;  and  the  grounds  round  it 
l>ad,  during  many  years,  been  utterly  neglected.  Hast- 
ings proceeded  to  build,  to  plant,  to  form  a  sheet  of 
^fftter,  to  excavate  a  grotto ;  and,  before  he  was  dis- 
missed from  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had 
expended  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  in  adorning 
his  seat. 

The  general  feeling  both  of  the  Directors  and  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  East  India  Company  was  that 
he  had  great  claims  on  them,  that  his  services  to  them 
had  been  eminent,  and  that  his  misfortunes  had  been 
the  effect  of  his  zeal  for  their  interest.  His  friends  in 
Leadenhall  Street  proposed  to  reimburse  him  the  costs 
of  his  trial,  and  to  settle  on  him  an  annuity  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  But  the  consent  of  the  Board 
of  Control  was  necessary;  and  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Control  was  Mr.  Dundas,  who  had  himself 
been  a  party  to  the  impeachment,  who  had,  on  that 
Recount,  been  reviled  with  great  bitterness  by  the  ad- 
herents of  Hastings,  and  who,  therefore,  was  not  in  a 
very  complying  mood.  He  refused  to  consent  to  what 
the  Directors  suggested.  The  Directors  remonstrated. 
A  long  controversy  followed.  Hastings,  in  the  mean 
time,  was  reduced  to  such  distress,  that  he  could  hardly 
pay  his  weekly  bills.  At  length  a  compromise  was 
made.  An  annuity  for  life  of  four  thousand  pounds 
uas  settled  on  Hastings  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  meet  pressing  demands,  he  was  to  receive  ten  years' 
annuity  in  advance.  The  Company  was  also  permitted 
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to  lend  him  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  repaid  by 
instalments  without  interest.  The  relief,  though  given 
in  the  most  absurd  manner,  was  sufficient  to  enable 
the  retired  Governor  to  live  in  comfort,  and  even  ki 
luxury,  if  he  had  been  a  skilful  manager.  But  he  was 
careless  and  profuse,  and  was  more  than  once  under 
the  necessity  of  applying  to  die  Company  for  assistance, 
which  was  liberally  given.  ~j 

He  had  security  and  affluence,  but  not  the  power 
and  dignity  which,  when  he  landed  from  India,  he  had 
reason  to  expect.  He  had  then  looked  forward  to  a 
coronet,  a  red  riband,  a  scat  at  the  Council  Board,  an 
office  at  Whitehall.  He  was  then  only  fifty-two,  and 
might  hope  for  many  years  of  bodily  and  mental  vig- 
our. The  case  was  widely  different  when  he  left  the 
bar  of  the  Lords.  He  was  now  too  old  a  man  to  turn 
his  mind  to  a  new  class  of  studies  and  duties.  He  had 
no  chance  of  receiving  any  mark  of  royal  favour  while 
Air.  Pitt  remained  in  power ;  and,  when  Mr.  Pitt 
retired,  Hastings  was  approaching  his  seventieth  year. 

Once,  and  only  once,  after  his  acquittal,  he  inter- 
tered  in  politics  ;  and  that  interference  was  not  much 
to  his  honour.  In  1804  he  exerted  himself  strenuously 
to  prevent  Mr.  Addington,  against  whom  Fox  and  Pitt 
hud  combined,  from  resigning  the  Treasury.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  a  man  so  able  and  energetic  aa 
Hastings  can  have  thought  that,  when  Bonaparte  was 
%t  Boulogne  with  a  great  army,  the  defence  of  our 
island  could  safely  be  intrusted  to  a  ministry  which  did 
not  contain  a  single  person  whom  flattery  could  describe 
ts  a  great  statesman.  It  is  also  certain  that,  on  the 
Important  question  which  had  raised  Mr.  Addington  to 
oower,  and  on  which  he  differed  from  both  Fox  and 
Pitt,  Hastings,  as  might  have  been  expected,  agreed 
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with  Fox  and  Pitt,  and  was  decidedly  opjosed  to 
Addington.  Religious  intolerance  has  never  been  the 
vice  of  the  Indian  service,  and  certainly  was  not  the 
vice  of  Hastings.  But  Mr.  Addington  had  treated 
him  with  marked  favour.  Fox  had  been  a  principal 
manager  of  the  impeachment.  To  Pitt  it  was  owing 
that  there  had  been  an  impeachment ;  and  Hastings, 
we  fear,  was  on  this  occasion  guided  by  personal  con- 
siderations, rather  than  by  a  regard  to  the  public  inter- 
est. 

The  last  twenty-four  years  of  his  life  were  chiefly 
passed  at  Daylesford.  He  amused  himself  with  embel- 
lishing his  grounds,  riding  fine  Arab  horses,  fattening 
prize-cattle,  and  trying  to  rear  Indian  animals  and  veg- 
etables in  England.  He  sent  for  seeds  of  a  very  fine 
custard-apple,  from  the  garden  of  what  had  once  been 
his  own  villa,  among  the  green  hedgerows  of  Allipore. 
He  tried  also  to  naturalise  in  Worcestershire  the  deli- 
cious leechee,  almost  the  only  fruit  of  Bengal  which 
deserves  to  be  regretted  even  amidst  the  plenty  of 
Covent  Garden.  The  Mogul  emperors,  in  the  time 
of  their  greatness,  had  in  vain  attempted  to  introduce 
into  Hindostan  the  goat  of  the  table-land  of  Thibet, 
whose  down  supplies  the  looms  of  Cashmere  with  tho 
materials  of  the  finest  shawls.  Hastings  tried,  with  no 
better  fortune,  to  rear  a  breed  at  Daylesford  ;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  succeeded  better  with  the  cattle  of 
Bootan,  whose  tails  are  in  high  esteem  as  the  best  fans 
tor  brushing  away  the  mosquitoes.* 

Literature  divided  his  attention  with  his  conserva- 
tories and  his  menagerie.  He  had  always  loved  books, 
tnJ  they  were  now  necessary  to  him.  Though  not  a 
poet,  in  any  high  sense  of  the  word,  he  wrote  neat  and 
polished  lines  with  great  facility,  and  was  fond  of  exor 
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rising  tliis  talent.  Indeed,  if  we  must  speak  out,  he 
seems  to  have,  been  more  of  a  Trissotiu  than  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  from  the 
preat  part  which  he  had  played  in  life.  We  are 
assured  in  these  Memoirs  that  the  first  thing  which  he 
did  in  the  morning  was  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  When 
the  family  and  guests  assembled,  the  poem  made  its 
ap])carance  as  regularly  as  the  eggs  and  rolls ;  and  Mr. 
Gleig  requires  us  to  believe  that,  if  from  any  accident 
Hastings  came  to  the  breakfast-table  without  one  of  his 
cliarming  performances  in  his  hand,  the  omission  was 
felt  by  all  as  a  grievous  disappointment.  Tastes  differ 
widely.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that,  however 
good  the  breakfasts  at  Daylesford  may  have  been, — 
and  we  are  assured  that  the  tea  was  of  the  most  aroma- 
tic flavour,  and  that  neither  tongue  nor  venison-pasty 
was  wanting, — we  should  have  thought  the  reckoning 
hiirh  if  we  had  been  forced  to  earn  our  repast  by  listen- 
in  £  every  day  to  a  new  madrigal  or  sonnet  composed  by 
our  host.  We  arc  glad,  however,  that  Mr.  Gleig  ha« 
preserved  this  little  feature  of  character,  though  we 
think  it  by  no  means  a  beauty.  It  is  good  to  be  often 
reminded  of  the  inconsistency  of  human  nature,  and  to 
leani  to  look  without  wonder  or  disgust  on  the  weak- 
nesses which  are  found  in  the  strongest  minds.  Diony- 
sius  in  old  times,  Frederic  in  the  last  century,  with 
capacity  and  vigour  equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  greatest 
affairs,  united  all  the  little  vanities  and  affectations  of 
provincial  blue-stockings.  These  great  examples  may 
consale  the  admirers  of  Hastings  for  the  affliction  of 
reeing  him  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  Hayleyo  and 
Sewards. 

When  Hastings  had  passed  many  years  in  retirement, 
tnd  had  long  outlived  the  common  age  of  .men,  he  again 
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became  for  a  short  time  an  object  of  general  attention. 
In  1813  tlie  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  was 
renewed ;  and  much  discussion  about  Indian  affairs 
took  place  in  Parliament.  It  was  determined  to 
examine  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  Commons ;  and 
Hastings  was  ordered  to  attend.  He  had  appeared  at 
that  bar  once  before.  It  was  when  he  read  his  answer  to 
charges  which  Burke  had  laid  on  the  table.  Since  that 
time  twenty-seven  years  had  elapsed ;  public  feeling 
had  undergone  a  complete  change  ;  the  nation  had  now 
forgotten  his  faults,  and  remembered  only  his  services. 
The  reappearance,  too,  of  a  man  who  had  been  among 
the  most  distinguished  of  a  generation  that  had  passed 
away,  who  now  belonged  to  history,  and  who  seemed  to 
have  risen  from  the  dead,  could  not  but  produce  a 
solemn  and  pathetic  effect.  The  Commons  received 
him  with  acclamations,  ordered  a  chair  to  be  set  for  him, 
and,  when  he  retired,  rose  and  uncovered.  There 
were,  indeed,  a  few  who  did  not  sympathize  with  the 
general  feeling.  One  or  two  of  the  managers  of  the 
impeachment  were  present.  They  sate  in  the  same  seats 
which  they  had  occupied  when  they  had  been  thanked 
for  the  services  which  they  had  rendered  in  West- 
minster Hall :  for,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  a 
member  who  has  been  thanked  in  his  place  is  consid- 
ered as  having  a  right  always  to  occupy  that  place. 
These  gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  admit  that  they 
had  employed  several  of  the  best  years  of  their  lives 
in  persecuting  an  innocent  man.  They  accordingly 
kept  their  seats,  and  pulled  their  hats  over  tlieir 
brows ;  but  the  exceptions  only  made  the  prevailing 
enthusiasm  more  remarkable.  The  Lords  received 
the  old  man  with  similar  tokens  of  respect.  Tho 
University  of  Oxford  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
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of  Doctor  of  Laws;  and,  in  the  Sheldonian  Theatre, 
the  undergraduates  welcomed  him  with  tumultuous 
cheei  ing. 

These  marks  of  public  esteem  were  soon  followed  by 
marks  of  royal  favour.  Hastings  was  sworn  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  was  admitted  to  a  long  private  au- 
dience of  the  Prince  Regent,  who  treated  him  very  gra- 
ciously. When  the  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  visited  England,  Hastings  appeared  in  their 
train  both  at  Oxford  and  in  the  Guildhall  of  London, 
and,  though  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  princes  and 
great  warriors,  was  everywhere  received  with  marks  of 
respect  and  admiration.  He  was  presented  by  the 
Prince  Regent  both  to  Alexander  and  to  Frederic 
William  ;  and  his  Royal  Highness  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare in  public  that  honours  far  higher  than  a  seat  in 
the  Privy  Council  were  due,  and  would  soon  be  paid, 
to  the  man  who  had  saved  the  British  dominions  in 
Asia.  Hastings  now  confidently  expected  a  peerage  ; 
but,  from  some  unexplained  cause,  he  was  again  disap- 
pointed. 

He  lived  about  four  years  longer,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  good  spirits,  of  faculties  not  impaired  to  any  painful 
or  .degrading  extent,  and  of  health  such  as  is  rarely  en- 
joyed by  those  who  attain  such  an  age.  At  length,  on 
the  twenty-second  of  August,  1818,  in  the  eighty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  he  met  death  with  the  same  tranquil 
and  decorous  fortitude  which  he  had  opposed  to  all  the 
trials  of  his  various  and  eventful  life. 

With  all  his  faults,  —  and  they  were  neither  few  not 
rmall,  —  only  one  cemetery  was  .worthy  to  contain  his 
"emains.  In  that  temple  of  silence  and  reconciliation 
fc'here  the  enmities  of  twenty  generations  lie  buried,  in 
ihe  Great  Abl>ey  which  has  during  many  ages  afforded 
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a  quiet  resting-place  to  those  whose  minds  and  bodies 
have  been  shattered  by  the  contentions  of  the  Great 
Hall,  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accused  should  have 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  illustrious  accusers.  This 
was  not  to  be.  Yet  the  place  of  interment  was  not  ill- 
chosen.  Behind  the  chancel  of  the  parish  church  of 
Daylesford,  in  earth  which  already  held  the  bones  of 
many  chiefs  of  the  house  of  Hastings,  was  laid  the 
coffin  of  the  greatest  man  who  has  ever  borne  that  an- 
cient and  widely  extended  name.  On  that  very  spot, 
probably,  fourscore  years  before,  the  little  Warren, 
meanly  clad  and  scantily  fed,  had  played  with  the 
children  of  ploughmen.  Even  then  his  young  mind 
had  revolved  plans  which  might  be  called  romantic. 
Yet,  however  romantic,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  had 
been  so  strange  as  the  truth.  Not  only  had  the  poor 
orphan  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  his  line.  Not 
only  had  he  repurchased  the  old  lands,  and  rebuilt  the 
old  dwelling.  He  had  preserved  and  extended  an  em- 
pire. He  had  founded  a  polity.  lie  had  administered 
government  and  war  with  more  than  the  capacity  of 
Richelieu.  He  had  patronised  learning  with  the  judi- 
cious liberality  of  Cosmo.  He  had  been  attacked  by 
the  most  formidable  combination  of  enemies  that  ever 
sought  the  destruction  of  a  single  victim  ;  and  over  that 
combination,  after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  he  had  tri- 
umphed. He  had  at  length  gone  down  to  his  grave  in 
the  fulness  of  age,  in  peace,  after  so  many  troubles,  in 
honour,  after  so  much  obloquy. 

Those  who  look  on  his  character  without  favour  or 
malevolence  will  pronounce  that,  in  the  two  great  ele- 
ments of  all  social  virtue,  in  respect  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  in  sympathy  for  the  sufferings  of  others,  he 
Was  deficient.  His  principles  were  somewhat  lax. 
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His  heart  was  somewhat  hard.  But  though  we  cannot 
with  truth  describe  him  either  as  a  righteous  or  as  a 
meiciful  ruler,  we  cannot  regard  without  admiration 
the  amplitude  and  fertility  of  his  intellect,  his  rare  tal- 
ents for  command,  for  administration,  and  for  contro- 
versy, his  dauntless  courage,  his  honourable  poverty, 
his  fervent  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  his  noble 
equanimity,  tried  by  both  extremes  cf  fortune,  and 
never  disturbed  ojr  either. 
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(Edinburgh  Review,  April,  1842.) 

T  HIS  work,  which  has  the  high  honour  of  being  in- 
troduced to  the  world  by  the  author  of  Lochiel  and 
Hohenlinden,  is  not  wholly  unworthy  of  so  distin- 
guished a  chaperon.  It  professes,  indeed,  to  be  no 
more  than  a  compilation  ;  but  it  is  an  exceedingly 
amusing  compilation,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  have 
more  of  it.  The  narrative  comes  down  at  present 
only  to  the  commencement  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
and  therefore  does  not  comprise  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  Frederic's  reign. 

It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  our  readers  that  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  of  presenting  them  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  the  greatest  king  that  has, 
in  modern  times,  succeedejl  by  right  of  birth  to  a  throne. 
It  may,  we  fear,  be  impossible  to  compress  so  long  and 
eventful  a  story  within  the  limits  which  we  must  pre- 
scribe to  ourselves.  Should  we  be  compelled  to  break 
off,  we  may  perhaps,  when  the  continuation  of  this 
work  appears,  return  to  the  subject. 

The  Prussian  monarchy,  the  youngest  of  the  great 
European  states,  but  in  population  and  revenue  the 
fifth  among  them,  and  in  art,  science,  and  civilisation 
Entitled  to  the  third,  if  not  to  the  second  place,  sprang 

1  Frederic  the  Great  and  his  Times.     Edited,  with  an  Intw  duction,  by 
THOMAS  CAMPBELL,  Esq.    2  vols.  8vo.    London:  1842. 
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from  a  humble  origin.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  marquisate  of  Brandenburg  was 
bestowed  by  the  Emperor  Sigismund  on  the  noble 
family  of  Hohenzollern.  In  the  sixteenth  century  that 
family  embraced  the  Lutheran  doctrines.  It  obtained 
from  the  King  of  Poland,  early  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  investiture  of  the  duchy  of  Prussia.  Even 
after  this  accession  of  territory,  the  chiefs  of  the  house 
of  Hohenzollern  liardly  ranked  with  the  Electors  of 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  The  soil  of  Brandenburg  was 
for  the  most  part  sterile.  Even  round  Berlin,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  province,  and  round  Potsdam,  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Margraves,  the  country  was  a  desert. 
In  some  places,  the  deep  sand  could  with  difficulty  be 
forced  by  assiduous  tillage  to  yield  thin  crops  of  rye  and 
oats.  In  other  places,  the  ancient  forests,  from  which 
the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  empire  had  descended  on 
the  Danube,  remained  untouched  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Where  the  soil  was  rich  it  was  generally  marshy,  and 
its  insalubrity  repelled  the  cultivators  whom  its  fertility 
attracted.  Frederic  William,  called  the  Great  Elector, 
was  the  prince  to  whose  policy  his  successors  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  their  greatness.  He  acquired  by  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  severJ  valuable  possessions,  and 
among  them  the  rich  city  and  district  of  Magdeburg ; 
and  he  left  to  his  son  Frederic  a  principality  as  consid- 
erable as  any  which  was  not  called  a  kingdom. 

Frederic  aspired  to  the  style  of  royalty.  Ostentatious 
and  profuse,  negligent  of  his  true  interests  and  of  his 
high  duties,  insatiably  eager  for  frivolous  distinctions, 
be  added  nothing  to  the  reaJ  weight  of  the  state  which 
he  governed :  perhaps  he  transmitted  his  inheritance  to 
his  children  impaired  rather  than  augmented  in  value ; 
but  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
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the  title  of  King.  In  the  year  1700  he  assurm  d  this 
new  dignity.  He  had  on  that  occasion  to  undergo 
all  the  mortifications  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  ambi- 
tious upstarts.  Compared  with  the  other  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  he  made  a  figure  resembling  that 
which  a  Nabob  or  a  Commissary,  who  had  bought  a 
title,  would  make  in  the  company  of  Peers  whose  an- 
cestors had  been  attainted  for  treason  against  the  Plan- 
tagenets.  The  envy  of  the  class  which  Frederic  quitted, 
and  the  civil  scorn  of  the  class  into  which  he  intruded 
himself,  were  marked  in  very  significant  ways.  The 
Elector  of  Saxony  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
new  Majesty.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  looked  down  on 
his  brother  King  with  an  air  not  unlike  that  with 

o 

which  the  Count  in  Moliere's  play  regards  Monsieur 
Jourdain,  just  fresh  from  the  mummery  of  being  made 
a  gentleman.  Austria  exacted  large  sacrifices  in  return 
for  her  recognition,  and  at  last  gave  it  ungraciously. 

Frederic  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, a  prince  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  possessed 
some  talents  for  administration,  but  whose  character 
was  disfigured  by  odious  vices,  and  whose  eccentricities 
were  such  as  had  never  before  been  seen  out  of  a  mad- 
house. He  was  exact  and  diligent  in  the  transacting 
of  business  ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  formod  the  de- 
sign of  obtaining  for  Prussia  a  place  among  the  Eu- 
ropean powers,  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  her  extent 
and  population,  by  means  of  a  strong  military  organiza- 
tion. Strict  economy  enabled  him  to  keep  up  a  peace 
establishment  of  sixty  thousand  troops.  These  troops 
were  disciplined  in  such  a  manner,  that  placed  beside 
them,  the  household  regiments  of  Versailles  and  St. 
James's  would  have  appeared  an  awkward  squad.  The 
master  of  such  a  force  could  not  but  be  regarded  fry 
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jtll  his  neighbours  as  a  formidable  enemy  and  a  valuable 
ally. 

But  the  mind  of-  Frederic  William  was  so  ill  regu- 
lated, that  all  his  inclinations  became  passions,  and  all 
his  passions  partook  of  the  character  of  moral  and 
intellectual  disease.  His  parsimony  degenerated  into 
sordid  avarice.  His  taste  for  military  pomp  and  order 
became  a  mania,  like  that  of  a  Dutch  burgomaster  for 
tulips,  or  that  of  a  member  of  the  Hoxburghe  Club  for 
:ons.  While  the  envoys  of  the  Court  of  Berlin 
were  in  a  state  of  such  squalid  poverty  as  moved  the 
laughter  of  foreign  capitals,  while  the  food  placed  be- 
fore the  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood-royal  of 
Prussia  was  too  scanty  to  appease  hunger,  and  so  bod 
that  even  hunger  loathed  it,  no  price  was  thought  too 
extravagant  for  tall  recruits.  The  ambition  of  the 
King  was  to  form  a  brigade  of  giants,  and  every  coun- 
try was  ransacked  by  his  agents  for  men  above  the 
ordinary  stature.  These  researches  were  not  confined 

•> 

to  Europe.  No  head  that  towered  above  the  crowd  in 
the  bazaars  of  Aleppo,  of  Cairo,  or  of  Surat,  could 
escape  the  crimps  of  Frederic  William.  One  Irishman 
more  than  seven  feet  high,  who  was  picked  up  in  Lon- 
don by  the  Prussian  ambassador,  received  a  bounty  of 
near  thirteen  hundred  pounds  sterling,  very  much  more 
than  the-  ambassador's  salary.  This  extravagance  was 
the  more  absurd,  because  a  stout  youth  of  five  feet 
eight,  who  might  have  been  procured  for  a  few  dollars, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  a  much  more  valua- 
ble soldier.  But  to  Frederic  William,  this  huge  Jrish- 
raai.  was  what  a  brass  Otho,  or  a  Vineinir  Bible,  is  to 

o 

ft  collector  of  a  different  kind. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  though  the  main  end  of  Fred- 
vric  William V.  administration  was  to  have  a  great  mili« 
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taiy  force,  tliougli  his  reign  forms  an  important  epoch 
m  the  history  of  military  discipline,  and  though  his 
dominant  passion  was  the  love  of  military  display,  lie 
was  yet  one  of  the  most  pacific  of  -princes.  We  arc 
afraid  that  his  aversion  to  war  was  not  the  effect  of 
humanity,  but  was  merely  one  of  his  thousand  whims. 
His  feeling  about  his  troops  seems  to  have  resembled  a 
miser's  feeling  about  his  money.  He  loved  to  collect 
them,  to  count  them,  to  see  them  increase ;  but  he 
could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  break  in  upon  the 
precious  hoard.  He  looked  forward  to  some  future 
time  when  his  Patagonian  battalions  were  to  drive 
hostile  infantry  before  them  like  sheep :  but  this  future 
time  was  always  receding ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
his  life  had  been  prolonged  thirty  years,  his  superb 
army  would  never  have  seen  any  harder  service  than 
a  sham  fight  in  the  fields  near  Berlin.  But  the  great 
military  means  which  he  had  collected  were  destined  to 
be  employed  by  a  spirit  far  more  daring  and  inventive 
than  his  own. 

Frederic,  surnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Frederic 
William,  was  born  in  January,  1712.  It  may  safely 
be  pronounced  that  he  had  received  from  nature  a 
strong  and  sharp  understanding,  and  a  rare  firmness 
of  temper  and  intensity  of  will.  As  to  the  other  parts 
of  his  character,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  nature,  or  to  the  strange  training 
which  he  underwent.  The  history  of  his  boyhood  is 
painfully  interesting.  Oliver  Twist  in  the  parish 
workhouse,  Smike  at  Dotheboy's  Hall,  were  petted 
children  when  compared  with  this  wretched  heir  ap- 
parent of  a  crown.  The  nature  of  Frederic  William 
was  hard  and  bad,  and  the  habit  of  exercising  arbitrary 
power  had  made  him  frightfully  savage.  His  rage 
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constantly  vented  itself  to  right  and  left  in  curses  and 
blows.  When  his  Majesty  took  a  walk,  every  human 
being  fled  before  him,  as  if  a  tiger  had  broken  loose 
from  a  menagerie.  If  he  met  a  lady  in  the  street,  he 
gave  her  a  kick,  and  told  her  to  go  home  and  mind 
her  brats.  If  he  saw  a  clergyman  staring  at  the 
soldiers,  he  admonished  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
betake  himself  to  study  and  prayer,  and  enforced 
this  pious  advice  by  a  sound  caning,  administered 
on  the  spot.  But  it  was  in  his  own  house  that  he  was 
most  unreasonable  and  ferocious.  His  palace  was  hell, 
and  he  the  most  execrable  of  fiends,  a  cross  between 
Moloch  and  Puck.  His  son  Frederic  and  his  daughter 
Wilhelmina,  afterwards  Margravine  of  Bareuth,  were 
in  an  especial  manner  objects  of  his  aversion.  Hi: 
own  mind  was  uncultivated.  He  despised  literature. 
He  hated  infidels,  papists,  and  metaphysicians,  and 
did  not  very  well  understand  in  what  they  dif- 
fered from  each  other.  The  business  of  life,  accord- 
ing to  him,  was  to  drill  and  to  be  drilled.  The 
recreations  suited  to  a  prince,  were  to  sit  in  a  cloud 
of  tobacco  smoke,  to  sip  Swedish  beer  between  the 
parts  of  the  pipe,  to  play  backgammon  for  three 
liall'pence  a  rubber,  to  kill  wild  hogs,  and  to  shoot  par- 
tiul^es  by  the  thousand.  The  Prince  Royal  showed 
little  inclination  either  for  the  serious  employments  or 
fur  the  amusements  of  his  father.  He  shirked  the  duties 
of  the  parade :  he  detested  the  fume  of  tobacco :  he 
had  no  taste  either  for  backgammon  or  for  field  sports. 
He  had  an  exquisite  ear  and  performed  skilfully  on  the 
flute.  His  earliest  instructors  liad  been  French  refu- 
gees, and  the)*  had  awakened  in  him  a  strong  passion 
foi  French  literature  and  French  society.  Frederic 
\V  i Ilium  regarded  these  tastes  as  effeminate  and  con* 
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temptible,  and  by  abuse  and  persecution,  made  them 
utill  stronger.  Thinjrs  became  worse  when  the  Prince 

D  O 

Royal  attained  that  time  of  life  at  which  the  great  rev- 
olution in  the  human  mind  and  body  takes  place,  lie 
was  guilty  of  some  youthful  indiscretions,  which  no  good 
and  wise  parent  would  regard  with  severity.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  accused,  truly  or  falsely,  of  vices 
from  which  History  averts  her  eyes,  and  which  eren 
Satire  blushes  to  name,  vices  such  that,  to  borrow  the 
energetic  language  of  Lord  Keeper  Coventry,  "  the  de- 
praved nature  of  man,  which  of  itself  carried)  man  to 
all  other  sin,  abhorreth  them/'  But  the  otl'ences  of  his 
youth  were  not  characterized  by  any  degree  of  turpi- 
tude. They  excited,  however,  transports  of  rage  in  the 
King,  who  hated  all  faults  except  those  to  which  he  was 
himself  inclined,  and  who  conceived  that  lie  made  am- 
ple atonement  to  Heaven  for  his  brutality,  bv  holding 

*  *  *. 

the  softer  passions  in  detestation.  The  Prince  Royal, 
too,  was  not  one  of  those  who  arc  content  to  take  their 
religion  on  trust.  lie  asked  puzzling  questions,  and 
brought  forward  arguments  which  seemed  to  savour  of 
something  different  from  pure  Lutheranism.  The  King 
suspected  that  his  son  was  inclined  to  be  a  heretic  of 
seme  sort  or  other,  whether  Calvinist  or  Atheist  his 
Majesty  did  not  very  well  know.  The  ordinary  ma- 
lignity of  Frederic  William  was  bad  enough.  He  now 
thought  malignity  a  part  of  his  duty  as  a  Christian  man, 
and  all  the  conscience  that  he  had  stimulated  his  hatred. 
The  flute  was  broken  :  the  French  books  were  sent  out 
rf  the  palace :  the  Prince  was  kicked  and  cudgelled, 
and  pulled  by  the  hair.  At  dinner  the  plates  were 
hurled  at  his  head  :  sometimes  he  was  restricted  to 
bread  and  water :  sometimes  he  was  forced  to  swallow 
food  so  nauseous  that  he  could  not  keep  it  on  his  stonv 
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•ch.  Once  his  father  knocked  him  down,  drapged  him 
along  the  floor  to  a  window,  and  was  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  the 
curtain.  The  Queen,  for  the  crime  of  not  wishing  to 
•ee  her  son  murdered,  was  subjected  to  the  grossest  in- 
dignities. The  Princess  Wilhelmina,  who  took  her 
brother's  part,  was  treated  almost  as  ill  as  Mrs.  Urowi*» 
rigg's  apprentices.  Driven  to  despair,  the  unhappy 
youth  tried  to  run  away.  Then  the  fury  of  the  old 
*  vrant  ixwe  to  madness.  The  Prince  was  an  officer  in 
the  trmv:  his  flight  was  therefore  desertion  ;  and,  in 
the  morai  code  of  Frederic  William,  desertion  was  the 
highest  of  all  crimes.  u  Desertion,"  says  this  royal 
theologian,  in  one  01  hU  half  crazy  letters,  uis  from 
hell.  It  is  a  work  of  the  -luldren  of  the  Devil.  No 
child  of  God  could  possibly  bo  guilty  of  it."  An  ac- 
complice of  the  Prince,  in  spite  ot  the  recommendation 
of  a  court  martial,  was  mercilessly  put  *o  death.  It 
Mimed  probable  that  the  Prince  himself  wo'«ld  suffei 
the  snme  fate.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  interces- 
sion of  die  States  of  Holland,  of  the  Kings  of  Sweder 
and  Poland,  and  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  saved 
the  Home  of  Brandenburg  from  the  stain  of  an  unnat- 
ural murder.  After  months  of  cruel  suspense,  Frederic 
learned  that  bis  life  would  be  spared.  He  remained, 
i-ver,  long  a  prisoner ;  bnt  he  was  not  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  pitied.  He  found  in  his  gaolers  a  tender- 
MM  which  he  had  never  found  in  his  father ;  his  table 
was  not  sumptuous,  but  he  had  wholesome  food  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  appease  hunger :  he  could  read  the 
Henriade  without  being  kicked,  and  could  play  on  liii 
Bute  without  having  it  broken  over  his  head. 

When  his  confinement  terminated  he  was  a  man. 
He   iiad  nearly  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and 
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could  scarcely  be  kept  much  longer  under  the  restraints 
which  had  made  his  boyhood  miserable.  Suffering  had 
matured  his  understanding,  while  it  had  hardened  his 
heart  and  soured  his  temper.  He  had  learnt  self- 
command  and  dissimulation :  he  affected  to  conform 
to  some  of  his  father's  views,  and  submissively  accepted 
a  wife,  who  was  a  wife  only  in  name,  from  his  father's 
hand.  He  also  served  with  credit,  though  without  any 
opportunity  of  acquiring  brilliant  distinction,  under  the 
command  of  Prince  Eugene,  during  a  campaign  marked 
by  no  extraordinary  events.  He  was  now  permitted  to 
keep  a  separate  establishment,  and  was  therefore  able  to 
indulge  with  caution  his  own  tastes.  Partly  in  order 
to  conciliate  the  King,  and  partly,  no  doubt,  from  in- 
clination, he  gave  up  a  portion  of  his  time  to  military 
and  political  business,  and  thus  gradually  acquired  such 
an  aptitude  for  affairs  as  his  most  intimate  associates 
were  not  aware  that  he  possessed. 

His  favourite  abode  was  at  Rheinsberg,  near  the* 
frontier  which  separates  the  Prussian  dominions  from 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  Rheinsberg  is  a  fertile 
and  smiling  spot,  in  the  midst  of  the  sandy  waste  of 
the  Marquisate.  The  mansion,  surrounded  by  woods 
of  oak  and  beech,  looks  out  upon  a  spacious  lake. 
There  Frederic  amused  himself  by  laying  out  gardens 
in  regular  alleys  and  intricate  mazes,  by  building  obe- 
lisks, temples,  and  conservatories,  and  by  collecting  rare 
fruits  and  flowers.  His  retirement  was  enlivened  by  a 
tew  companions,  among  whom  he  seems  to  have  pre- 
ferred those  who,  by  birth  or  extraction,  were  French. 
With  these  inmates  he  dined  and  supped  well,  drank 
freely,  and  amused  himself  sometimes  with  concerts, 
and  sometimes  with  holding  chapters  of  a  fraternity 
which  he  called  the  Order  of  Bayard ;  but  literature 
ffas  his  chief  resource. 
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His  education  had  been  entirely  French.  The  long 
ascendency  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  had  enjoyed, 
and  the  eminent  merit  of  the  tragic  and  comic  drama- 
tists, of  the  satirists,  and  of  the  preachers  who  had 
flourished  under  that  magnificent  prince,  hud  made  the 
French  language  predominant  in  Europe.  Even  in 
countries  which  had  a  national  literature,  and  which 
could  boast. of  names  greater  than  those  of  Kucine,  of 
Moliure,  and  of  Massillon,  in  the  country  of  Dante, 
in  the  country  of  Cervantes,  in  the  country  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  the  intellectual  fashions  of  Paris  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  adopted.  Germany  had  not  yet 
produced  a  single  masterpiece  of  poetry  or  eloquence. 
In  Germany,  therefore,  the  French  taste  reigned  with- 
out rival  and  without  limit.  Every  youth  of  rank  was 
taught  to  speak  and  write  French.  That  he  should 
speak  and  write  his  own  tongue  with  politeness,  or 
even  with  accuracy  and  facility,  was  regarded  as  com- 
paratively an  unimportant  object.  Even  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, with  all  his  rugged  Saxon  prejudices,  thought  it 
necessary  that  his  children  should  know  French,  and 
quite  unnecessary  that  they  should  be  well  versed  in 
German.  The  Latin  was  positively  interdicted.  "  My 
•on,"  his  Majesty  wrote,  u  sliall  not  learn  Latin ;  and, 
more  than  tliat,  I  will  not  suffer  anybody  even  to  men- 
tion such  a  thing  to  me."  One  of  the  preceptors  ven- 
tui  od  to  read  the  Golden  Bull  in  the  original  with  the 
Prince  Royal.  Frederic  William  entered  the  room, 
and  broke  out  in  his  usual  kingly  style. 

44  Rascal,  what  are  you  at  there  ?  " 

"  Please  your  Majesty,"  answered  the  preceptor,  ul 

was  explaining  the  Golden  Bull  to  his  Royal  Iligb- 
,_ »» 

MM 

"  111  Golden  Bull  you,  you  rascal ! "  roared  the 
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Majesty  of  Prussia.  Up  went  the  King's  cane  ;  away 
ran  the  terrified  instructor ;  and  Frederic's  classical 
studies  ended  for  ever.  He  now  and  then  affected  to 
quote  Latin  sentences,  and  produced  such  exquisitely 
Ciceronian  phrases  as  these:  —  "  Stante  pede  morirc," 
—  "  De  gustibus  non  est  disputandus," — "  Tot  verbas 
tot  spondera."  Of  Italian,  he  had  not  enough  to  read 
a  page  of  Metastasio  with  ease  ;  and  of  the  Spanish 
and  English,  he  did  not,  as  far* as  we  are  aware,  under- 
stand a  single  word. 

As  the  highest  human  compositions  to  which  he  had 
access  were  those  of  the  French  writers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  his  admiration  for  those  writers  should 
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have  been  unbounded.  His  ambitious  and  eager 
temper  early  prompted  him  to  imitate  what  he  admired. 
The  wish,  perhaps,  dearest  his  heart  was,  that  he  might 
rank  among  the  masters  of  French  rhetoric  and 
poetry.  He  wrote  prose  and  verse  as  indefatigably  an 
if  he  had  been  a  starving  hack  of  Cave  or  Osborn  ;  but 
Nature,  which  had  bestowed  on  him,  in  a  large  meas- 
ure, the  talents  of  a  captain  and  of  an  administrator, 
had  withheld  from  him  those  higher  and  rarer  gifts, 
without  which  industry  labors  in  vain  to  produce  im- 
mortal eloquence  and  song.  And,  indeed,  had  he 
been  blessed  with  more  imagination,  wit,  and  fertility 
of  thought,  than  he  appears  to  have  had,  he  would 
still  have  been  subject  to  one  great  disadvantage,  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented  him 
iroin  taking  a  high  place  among  men  of  letters.  He 
had  not  the  full  command  of  any  language.  Thero 
was  no  machine  of  thought  which  he  could  employ  with 
perfect  ease,  confidence,  and  freedom.  He  had  German 
enough  to  scold  his  servants,  or  to  give  the  word  of 
command  to  his  grenadiers;  but  his  grammar  and 
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pronunciation  were  extremely  bad.  He  I'ountl  it  diffi- 
cult to  make  out  the  meaning  even  of  the  simplest 
Gorman  poetry.  On  one  occasion  a  version  of  Raciue'i 
I|>higeiuV  was  read  to  him.  He  held  the  French 
original  in  his  hand  ;  but  was  forced  to  own  that,  even 
with  such  help,  he  could  not  understand  the  trans- 
lation. Yet,  though  he  had  neglected  his  mother 
.digue  in  order  to  bestow  all  his  attention  on  French, 
Ids  French  watt,  alter  all,  the  French  of  a  foreigner. 
It  was  necessary  for  him  to  have  always  at  his  beck 
some  men  of  letters  from  Paris  to  point  out  die  sole* 
OHM  and  false  rhymes  of  which,  to  the  last,  he  was 
frequently  guilty.  Even  liad  he  possessed  the  jxwtic 
faculty,  of  which,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  he  was 
utterly  destitute,  the  want  of  a  language  would  liave 
pi  evented  him  from  being  a  great  poet.  No  noble 
work  of  imagination,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  was 
ever  composed  by  any  man,  except  in  a  dialect  which 
10  had  learned  without  remembering  how  or  when,  and 
which  he  had  spoken  with  perfect  ease  before  he  had 
ever  analysed  its  structure.  Romans  of  great  abilities 
wrote  Greek  verses;  but  how  many  of  those  verses 
have  deserved  to  live  ?  Many  men  of  eminent  genius 
have,  in  modem  times,  written  Latin  poems ;  but,  as 
&r  as  we  are  aware,  none  of  those  poems,  not  even 
Milton's,  can  be  ranked  in  the  first  class  of  art,  or  even 
rery  high  in  the  second.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore, 
that,  in  the  French  verses  of  Frederic,  we  can  find 
nothing  beyond  the  reach  of  any  man  of  good  parts  and 
"ndustry,  nothing  above  the  level  of  Newdigatc  and 
Seatonian  poetry.  His  best  pieces  may  perhaps  rank 
aritli  the  worst  in  Dodsley's  collection.  In  history,  he 
succeed M  better.  We  do  not,  indeed,  find,  in  any 
>art  of  his  voluminous  Memoirs,  cither  deep  reflection 
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or  vivid  painting.  But  the  narrative  is  distinguished 
by  clearness,  conciseness,  good  sense,  and  a  certain  air 
of  truth  and  simplicity,  which  is  singularly  graceful  in 
a  man  who,  having  done  great  things,  sits  down  to 
relate  them.  On  the  whole,  however,  none  of  his 
writings  are  so  agreeable  to  us  as  his  Letters,  particu- 
larly those  which  are  written  with  earnestness,  and  are 
not  embroidered  with  verses. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  devoted  to 
literature,  and  acquainted  only  with  the  literature  of 
France,  should  have  looked  with  profound  veneration 
on  the  o-enius  of  Voltaire.  "  A  man  who  has  never 

o 

seen  the  sun,"  says  Calderon,  in  one  of  his  charming 
comedies,  ".cannot  be  blamed  for  thinking  that  no 
glory  can  exceed  that  of  the  moon.  A  man  who  has 
seen  neither  moon  nor  sun,  cannot  be  blamed  for  talk- 
ing of  the  unrivalled  brightness  of  the  mom  ing  star." 
Had  Frederic  been  able  to  read  Homer  and  Milton,  or 
even  Virgil  and  Tasso,  his  admiration  of  the  Hcnriade 
would  prove  that  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  the  power 
of  discerning  what  is  excellent  in  art.  Had  he  been 
familiar  with  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare,  we  should  have 
expected  him  to  appreciate  Zaire  more  justly.  Had  he 
been  able  to  study  Tlmcydides  and  Tacitus  in  the  origi- 
nal Greek  and  Latin,  he  would  have  known  that  there 
*vere  heights  in  the  eloquence  of  history  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth. 
But  the  finest  heroic  poem,  several  of  the  most  powerful 
tragedies,  and  the  most  brilliant  and  picturesque  histor- 
ical work  that  Frederic  had  ever  read  were  Voltaire's. 
Such  high  and  various  excellence  moved  the  young 
prince  almost  to  adoration.  The  opinions  of  Voltaire 
on  religious  and  philosophical  questions  had  not  yet 
been  fully  exhibited  to  the  public.  At  a  later  period. 
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when  an  exile  from  his  country,  and  at  open  war  with 
the  Church,  he  spoke  out.  But  when  Frederic  was  at 
Rhem  berg,  Voltaire  was  still  a  courtier;  and,  though 
he  could  not  always  curb  his  petulant  wit,  he  had  a* 
yet  published  nothing  that  could  exclude  him  •  from 
Versailles,  and  little  that  a  divine  of  the  mild  and  gen- 
erous school  of  Grotius  and  Tillotson  might  not  read 
with  pleasure.  In  the  Henriade,  in  Zaire,  and  in 
A Lore,  Christian  piety  is  exhibited  in  the  most  amiable 
form ;  and,  some  years  after  the  period  of  which  we  are 
writing,  a  Pope  condescended  to  accept  the  dedication 
of  Mahomet.  The  real  sentiments  of  the  poet,  however, 
might  be  clearly  perceived  by  a  keen  eye  through  the 
decent  disguise  with  which  he  veiled  them,  and  could 
not  escape  the  sagacity  of  Frederic,  who  held  similar 
opinions,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  practice  similar 
dissimulation. 

The  Prince  wrote  to  his  idol  in  the  style  of  a  wor- 
shipper ;  and  Voltaire  replied  with  exquisite  grace  and 
address.  A  correspondence  followed,  which  may  be 
studied  with  advantage  by  those  who  wish  to  become 
proficients  in  the  ignoble  art  of  flattery.  No  man  ever 
paid  compliments  better  than  Voltaire.  His  sweetest 
confectionery  had  always  a  delicate,  yet  stimulating 
flavour,  which  was  delightful  to  palates  wearied  by  the 
coarse  preparations  of  inferior  artists.  It  was  only  from 
his  hand  that  so  much  sugar  could  be  swallowed  without 
making  the  swallower  sick.  Copies  of  verses,  writing 
desks,  trinkets  of  amber,  were  exchanged  between  the 
friends.  Frederic  confided  his  writings  to  Voltaire ; 
and  Voltaire  applauded,  as  if  Frederic  had  been  Racine 
and  Bossuet  in  one.  One  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  per- 
formances was  a  refutation  of  Machiavelli.  Voltaire 
tndertook  to  convey  it  to  the  press.  It  was  entitled 
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the  Anti-Macliiavel,  and  was  an  edifying  homily  against 
rapacity,  perfidy,  arbitrary  government,  unjust  war,  in 
short,  against  almost  every  thing  for  which  its  author  ia 
now  remembered  among  men. 

The  old  King  uttered  now  and  then  a  ferocious  growl 
at  the  diversions  of  Rheinsberg.  But  his  health  was 
broken  ;  his  end  was  approaching,  and  his  vigour  was 
impaired.  He  had  only  one  pleasure  left,  that  Df  seeiug 
tall  soldiers.  He  could  always  be  propitiated  by  a 
present  of  a  grenadier  of  six  feet  four  or  six  feet  five ; 
and  such  presents  were  from  time  to  time  judiciously 
offered  by  his  son. 

Early  in  the  year  1740,  Frederic  William  met  death 
with  a  firmness  and  dignity  worthy  of  a  better  and 
wiser  man  ;  and  Frederic,  who  had  just  completed  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  became  King  of  Prussia.  His 
character  was  little  understood.  That  he  had  good 
abilities,  indeed,  no  person  who  had  talked  with  him,  or 
corresponded  with  him,  could  doubt.  But  the  easy, 
Epicurean  life  which  he  had  led,  his  love  of  good  cook- 
ery and  good  wine,  of  music,  of  conversation,  of  light 
literature,  led  many  to  regard  him  as  a  sensual  and 
intellectual  voluptuary.  His  habit  of  canting  about 
moderation,  peace,  liberty,  and  the  happiness  which  a 
good  mind  derives  from  the  happiness  of  others,  had 
imposed  on  some  who  should  have  known  better. 
Those  who  thought  best  of  him  expected  a  Telemachui 
after  Fene'lon's  pattern.  Others  predicted  the  approach 
of  a  Medicean  age,  an  age  propitious  to  learning  and 
»rt,  and  not  unpropitious  to  pleasure.  Nobody  had  the 
lea?t  suspicicn  that  a  tyrant  of  extraordinary  military 
and  political  talents,  of  industry  more  extraordinary 
still,  without  fear,  without  faith,  and  without  mercy 
bad  ascended  the  throne. 
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The  disappointment  of  Fulstaff  at  his  old  boon-corn 
panion's  coronation  was  not  more  bitter  than  that  which 
•waited  some  of  the  inmates  of  Rheinsberg.  They  had 
long  looked  forward  to  the  accession  of  their  patron,  aa 
to  the  event  from  which  their  own  prosperity  aiul  great- 
ness was  to  date.  They  had  at  last  reached  the  prom* 
ised  land,  the  land  which  they  had  figured  to  themsclve* 
as  flowing  with  milk  and  honey  ;  and  they  found  it  a 
desert.  u  No  more  of  these  fooleries/'  was  the  short, 
sharp  admonition  given  by  Frederic  to  one  of  them. 
It  soon  became  plain  that,  in  the  most  important  point*, 
the  new  sovereign  bore  a  strong  family  likeness  to  his 
predecessor.  There  was  indeed  a  wide  difference  be- 
tween the  father  and  the  son  as  respected  extent  and 
vigour  of  intellect,  sjK.vulative  opinions,  amusements, 
studies,  outward  demeanour.  But  the  groundwork  of 
die  diameter  was  the  same  in  both.  To  both  were 
common  the  love  of  order,  the  love  of  business,  the 
military  taste,  the  parsimony,  the  imperious  spirit,  the 
temper  irritable  even  to  ferocity,  the  pleasure  in  the 
uain  and  humiliation  of  others,  lint  these  propen- 
>  had  in  Frederic  William  partaken  of  the  general 
unsoundness  of  his  mind,  and  wore  a  very  different 
aspect  when  fouud  in  company  with  the  strong  and  cul- 
tivated understanding  of  his  successor.  Thus,  for  ex- 
tan  pie,  Frederic  was  as  anxious  as  any  prince  could  be 
%bout  the  efficiency  of  his  army.  But  this  anxiety 
never  degeaaafted  into  a  monomania,  like  that  which 
led  his  father  to  pay  fancy  prices  for  giants.  Frederic 
was  as  thrifty  about  money  as  any  prince  or  any  private 
man  ought  to  be.  But  he  did  not  conceive,  like  hit 
Jut  her,  that  it  was  worth  while  to  eat  unwholesome  cab- 
bages for  the  sake  of  saving  four  or  five  rixdollars  in  the 
year.  Frederic  was,  we  fear,  as  malevolent  as  hif 
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father  ;  but  Frederic's  wit  enabled  him  often  to  shotf 
his  malevolence  in  ways  more  decent  than  those  to 
which  his  father  resorted,  and  to  inflict  misery  and  deg- 
radation by  a  tr.unt  instead  of  a  blow.  Frederic,  it  is 
true,  by  no  means  relinquished  his  hereditary  privilege 
of  kicking  and  cudgelling.  His  practice,  however,  as 
to  that  matter,  differed  in  some  important  respects  from 
his  father's.  To  Frederic  William,  the  mere  circuro 
stance  that  any  persons  whatever,  men,  women,  01 
children,  Prussians  or  foreigners,  were  within  reach  of 
his  toes  and  of  his  cane,  appeared  to  be  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  proceeding  to  belabour  them.  Frederic  re- 
quired provocation  as  well  as  vicinity  ;  nor  was  he  ever 
known  to  inflict  this  paternal  species  of  correction  on 
any  but  his  born  subjects  ;  though  on  one  occasion  M. 
Thidbaalt  had  reason,  during  a  few  seconds,  to  antici- 
pate the  high  honour  of  being  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule. 

The  character  of  Frederic  was  still  very  imperfectly 
understood  either  by  his  subjects  or  by  his  neighbours, 
when  events  occurred  which  exhibited  it  in  a  strong 
light.  A  few  months  after  his  accession  died  Charles 
the  Sixth,  Emperor  of  Germany,  the  last  descendant, 
>n  the  male  line,  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

Charles  left  no  son,  and  had,  long  before  his  death, 
relinquished  all  hopes  of  male  issue.  During  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  his  principal  object  had  been  to  secure 
to  his  descendants  in  the  female  line  the  many  crowns 
of  the  house  of  Hapsburg.  With  this  view,  he  had 
promulgated  a  new  law  of  succession,  widely  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  under  the  name  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  virtue  of  this  law,  his  daughter,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Francis  of  Lo 
raine.  succeeded  to  the  dominions  of  her  ancestors. 
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No  sovereign  has  ever  taken  possession  of  a  throne  by 
*  clearer  title.  All  the  politics  of  the  Austrian  cabinet 
had,  during  twenty  years,  been  directed  to  one  single 
end,  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  From  every  pei> 
sou  w  hoie  rights  could  be  considered  as  injuriously  af- 
fected, renunciations  in  the  most  solemn  form  had  been 
obtained.  The  new  law  had  been  ratified  by  the  Estate* 
of  all  the  kingdoms  and  princi]>alities  which  made  up 
the  great  Austrian  monarchy.  England,  France,  Spain, 
Russia,  Poland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  the  Ger- 
manic body,  hail  bound  themselves  by  treaty  to  main- 
tain the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  That  instrument  was 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  public  faith  of  the 
whole  civilised  world. 

Even  if  no  positive  stipulations  on  this  subject  had 
existed,  the  arrangement  was  one  which  no  good  man 
would  have  been  willing  to  disturb.  It  was  a  peaceable 
arrangement.  It  was  an  arrangement  acceptable  to  the 
great  population  whose  happiness  was  chiefly  concerned. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  made  no  change  in  the 
distribution  of  power  among  the  states  of  Christendom. 
It  was  an  arrangement  which  could  be  set  aside, only  by 
veans  of  a  general  war ;  and,  if  it  were  set  aside  the  ef- 
fect would  be,  that  the  equilibrium  of  Europe  would  be 
deranged,  that  the  loyal  and  patriotic  feelings  of  millions 
would  be  cruelly  outraged,  and  that  great  provinces 
which  had  been  united  for  centuries  would  be  torn  from 
each  other  by  main  force. 

The  sovereigns  of  Europe  were,  therefore,  bound  by 
every  obligation  which  those  who  are  intrusted  wuh 
power  over  their  fellow-creatures  ought  to  hold  most  sa- 
cred, to  respect  and  defend  the  rights  of  the  Archduchess. 
Uer  situation  and  her  personal  qualities  were  such  aa 
night  be  expected  to  move  the  mind  of  any  generous 
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man  to  pity,  admiration,  and  chivalrous  tenderness : 
She  was  in  her  twenty-fourth  year.  Her  form  was 
majestic,  her  features  beautiful,  her  countenance  sweet 
and  animated,  her  voice  musical,  her  deportment  gra- 
cious and  dignified.  In  all  domestic  relations  she  was 
without  reproach.  She  was  married  to  a  husband  whcm 
she  loved,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giving  birth  to  a 
child,  when  death  deprived  her  of  her  father.  The  loss 
of  a  parent,  and  the  new  cares  of  empire,  were  too 
much  for  her  in  the  delicate  state  of  her  health.  Her 
spirits  were  depressed,  and  her  cheek  lost  its  bloom. 
Yet  it  seemed  that  she  had  little  cause  for  anxiety.  It 
seemed  that  justice,  humanity,  and  the  faith  of  treaties 
would  have  their  due  weight,  and  that  the  settlement 
so  solemnly  guaranteed  would  be  quietly  canned  into 
effect.  England,  Russia,  Poland,  and  Holland,  declared 
in  form  their  intention  to  adhere  to  their  engagements. 
The  French  ministers  made  a  verbal  declaration  to  the 
same  effect.  But  from  no  quarter  did  the  young  Queen 
of  Hungaiy  receive  stronger  assurances  of  friendship 
and  support  than  from  the  King  of  Prussia. 

Yet  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Anti-Machiavel,  had 
already  fully  determined  to  commit  the  great  crime  of 
violating  his  plighted  faith,  of  robbing  the  ally  whone 
he  was  bound  to  defend,  and  of  plunging  all  Europe 
into  a  long,  bloody,  and  desolating  war ;  and  all  this 
for  no  end  whatever,  except  that  he  might  extend  his 

dominions,  and  see  his  name  in  the  gazettes.     He  de- 

. 

termmed  to  assemble  a  great  army  with  speed  and  se- 
crecy, to  invade  Silesia  before  Maria  Theresa  should  be 
apprised  of  his  design,  and  to  add  that  rich  province  to 
bin  kingdom. 

We  will  not  condescend  to  refute  at  length  th€ 
oleas  which  the  compiler  of  the  Memoirs  before  us  has 
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copied  from  Doctor  Preuss.  They  amount  to  this, 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  had  some  ancient  pre- 
tensions to  Silesia,  and  had  in  the  previous  century  been 
compelled,  by  hard  usage  on  die  part  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  to  waive  those  pretensions.  It  is  certain  that, 
whoever  might  originally  liave  been  in  the  right,  Prus- 
sia had  submitted.  Prince  after  princo  of  the  house  of 
Brandenburg  had  acquiesced  in  the  existing  arrange 
luent.  Nay,  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  recently  been  al- 
lied with  that  of  Vienna,  and  liad  guaranteed  the  .nteg- 
rity  of  the  Austrian  states.  Is  it  not  perfectly  clear 
that,  if  antiquated  claims  are  to  be  set  up  against  recent 
treaties  and  long  possession,  the  world  can  never  be  at 
peace  for  a  day  ?  The  laws  of  all  nations  have  wisely 
established  a  time  of  limitation,  after  which  tides,  how- 
ever illegitimate  in  their  origin,  cannot  be  questioned. 
It  is  felt  by  everybody,  tliat  to  eject  a  person  from  his 
estate  on  the  ground  of  some  injustice  committed  in  the 
time  of  the  Tudors  would  produce  all  the  evils  which 
result  from  arbitrary  confiscation,  and  would  make  all 
property  insecure.  It  concerns  die  commonwealth  — 
so  runs  the  legal  maxim  —  that  there  be  an  end  of  liti- 
gation. And  surely  this  maxim  is  at  least  equally  ap- 
plicable to  die  great  commonwealth  of  states ;  for  in 
diat  commonwealth  litigation  means  the  devastation  of 
provinces,  the  suspension  of  trade  and  industry,  sieges 
like  these  of  Badajoz  and  St.  Sebastian,  pitched  fields 
like  those  of  Eylau  and  Borodino.  We  hold  that  the 
transfer  of  Norway  from  Denmark  to  Sweden  was  an 
unjustifiable  proceeding ;  but  would  the  king  of  Dun- 
murk  be  therefore  justified  in  landing,  without  any  near 
provocation,  in  Norway,  and  commencing  military  op- 
erations there  ?  The  king  of  Holland  thinks,  no  doubt, 
hat  he  was  unjustly  deprived  of  the  Be'gian  -provinces, 
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Grant  that  it  were  so.  Would  he,  therefore,  be  jnsti- 
fied  in  marching  with  an  army  on  Brussels  ?  The  case 
against  Frederic  was  still  stronger,  inasmuch  as  the  in- 
justice of  which  he  complained  had  been  committed 
more  than  a  century  before.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten 
that  he  owed  the  highest  personal  obligations  to  thf? 
house  of  Austria.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  his  life 
had  not  be^n  preserved  by  the  intercession  of  the  prince 
whose  daughter  he  was  about  to  plunder. 

O  A 

To  do  the  King  justice,  he  pretended  to  no  more  vir- 
tue than  he  had.  In  manifestoes  he  might,  for  form's 
sake,  insert  some  idle  stories  about  his  antiquated  claim 
on  Silesia ;  but  in  his  conversations  and  Memoirs  he 
took  a  very  different  tone.  His  own  words  are :  "  Am- 
bition, interest,  the  desire  of  making  people  talk  about 
me,  carried  the  day ;  and  I  decided  for  war." 

Having  resolved  on  his  course,  he  acted  with  ability 
and  vigour.  It  wns  impossible  wholly  to  conceal  his 
preparations ;  for  throughout  the  Prussian  territories 
regiments,  cuns,  and  baffcace  were  in  motion.  The 

O  '       O  t"O     C? 

Austrian  envoy  at  Berlin  apprised  his  court  of  these 
facts,  and  expressed  a  suspicion  of  Frederic's  designs ; 
but  the  ministers  of  Maria  Theresa  refused  to.  give 
credit  to  so  black  an  imputation  on  a  young  prince  who 
was  known  chiefly  by  his  high  professions  of  integrity 
and  philanthropy.  "  We  will  not,"  they  wrote,  "  we 
cannot,  believe  it." 

In  the  mean  time  the  Prussian  forces  had  been 
assembled.  Without  any  declaration  of  war,  without 
any  demand  for  reparation,  in  the  very  act  of  pouring 
forth  compliments  and  assurances  of  good-will,  Fred- 
eric commenced  hostilities'.  Many  thousands  of  hia 
rroops  were  actually  in  Silesia  before  the  Queen  of 
Hungary  knew  that  he  had  set  up  any  claim  to  any 
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part  of  her  territories.  At  length  he  sent  her  a 
message  which  could  be  regarded  only  as  an  insult. 
If  she  would  but  let  him  have  Silesia,  he  would,  he 
laid,  stand  by  her  against  any  power  which  should  try 
to  deprive  her  of  her  other  dominions ;  as  if  he  was 
not  already  bound  to  -stand  by  her,  or  as  if  his  new 
promise  could  be  of  more  value  than  the  old  one. 

It  was  die  depth  of  winter.  The  cold  was  severe, 
and  the  roads  heavy  with  mire.  But  the  Prussians 
pressed  on.  Resistance  was  impossible.  The  Austrian 
army  was  then  neither  numerous  nor  efficient.  The 
•mall  portion  of  that  army  which  lay  in  Silesia  was 
unprepared  for  hostilities.  Glogau  was  blockaded ; 
lau  opened  its  gates ;  Ohlau  was  evacuated.  A 
few  scattered  garrisons  still  held  out;  but  the  whole 
open  country  was  nbjugated  :  no  enemy  ventured  to 
encounter  the  King  in  the  field ;  and,  before  the  end 
of  January,  1741,  he  returned  to  receive  the  congratu- 
lations of  his  subjects  at  Berlin. 

Had  the  Silesian  question  been  merely  a  question 
between  Frederic  and  Maria  Theresa,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  acquit  the  Prussian  King  of  gross  perfidy. 
But  when  we  consider  the  effects  which  his  policy  pn>- 
i hi' -i-d,  and  could  not  fail  to  produce,  on  the  whole 
community  of  civilised  nations,  we  are  compelled  to 
pronounce  a  condemnation  still  more  severe.  Till  he 
began  the  war,  it  seemed  possible,  even  probable,  that 
the  peace  of  the  world  would  be  preserved.  The 
plunder  of  the  great  Austrian  heritage  was  indeed  a 
itrong  temptation  ;  and  in  more  than  one  cabinet  ambi- 
tious schemes  were  already  meditated.  But  the  treaties 
by  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  had  been  guaranteed 
were  express  and  recent.  To  throw  all  Europe  into 
eonfusion  for  a  purpose  clearly  unjust,  was  no  light 
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matter.  England  was  true  to  her  engagements.  The 
voice  of  Floury  had  always  been  for  peace.  He  had  a 
conscience.  He  was  now  in  extreme  old  age,  ai  d  was 
unwilling,  after  a  life  which,  when  his  situation  was 
considered,  must  be  pronounced  singularly  pure,  to 
cariy  the  fresh  stain  of  a  great  crime  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  his  God.  Even  the  vain  and  unprincipled  Belle- 
Isle,  whose  whole  life  was  one  wild  day-dream  of  con- 
quest and  spoliation,  felt  that  France,  bound  as  she 
was  by  solemn  stipulations,  could  not,  without  disgrace, 
make  a  direct  attack  on  the  Austrian  dominions. 
Charles,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  pretended  that  he  had  a 
right  to  a  large  part  of  the  inheritance  which  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  gave  to  the  Queen  of  Hungary ;  but 
he  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  move  without  sup- 
port. It  might,  therefore,  not  unreasonably  be  expected 
that,  after  a  short  period  of  restlessness,  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Christendom  would  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  late  Emperor.  But  the  selfish 
rapacity  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  the  signal  to  his 
neighbours.  His  example  quieted  their  sense  of  shame. 
His  success  led  them  to  underrate  the  difficulty  of  dis- 
membering the  Austrian  monarchy.  The  whole  world 
sprang  to  arms.  On  the  head  of  Frederic  is  all  the 
blood  which  was  shed  in  a  war  which  raged  during 
many  years  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  the  blood 
of  the  column  of  Fontenoy,  the  blood  of  the  moun- 
taineers who  were  slaughtered  at  Culloden.  The  evils 
produced  by  his  wickedness  were  felt  in  lands  where 
the  name  of  Prussia  was  unknown  ;  and,  in  order  that 
he  might  rob  a  neighbour  whom  he  had  promised  to 
defend,  black  men  fought  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel, 
and  red  men  scalped  each  other  by  the  Great  Lakes  of 
North  America. 
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had  been  occupied  without  a  battle  ;  but  the 
Austrian  troops  were  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
fortresses  which  still  held  out.  In  the  spring  Frederic 
rejoined  his  army.  He  had  seen  little  of  war,  and  find 
never  commanded  any  great  body  of  men  in  the  field. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  strange  that  his  first  military  opera- 
tions showed  little  of  that  skill  which,  at  a  later  period, 
was  the  admiration  of  Europe.  What  connoisseurs  say 
»f  some  pictures  painted  by  Raphael  in  his  youth,  may 
be  said  of  this  campaign.  It  was  in  Frederic's  early 
bad  manner.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  generals  to 
whom  he  was  opposed  were  men  of  small  capacity. 
The  discipline  of  his  own  troops,  particularly  of  the 
infantry,  was  unequalled  in  that  age ;  and  some  able 
and  experienced  officers  were  at  hand  to  assist  him 
with  their  advice.  Of  these,  the  most  distinguished 
was  Field-Marshal  Schwcrin,  a  brave  adventurer  of 
Pomeranian  extraction,  who  had  served  half  the  gov- 
ernments in  Europe,  had  borne  the  commissions  of  the 
States  General  of  Holland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Meck- 
lenburg, had  fought  under  Marlborough  at  Blenheim, 
and  had  been  with  Charles  the  Twelfth  at  Bender. 
i<  Frederic's  first  battle  was  fought  at  Molwitx ;  and 
never  did  tho  career  of  a  great  commander  open  in  a 
more  inauspicious  manner.  His  army  was  victorious. 
Not  only,  however,  did  he  not  establish  his  title  to  the 
character  of  an  able  general ;  but  he  was  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  he  possessed  the 
ru'gar  courage  of  a  soldier.  The  cavalry,  which  he 
commanded  in  person,  was  put  to  flight.  Unaccus- 
tomed to  the  tumult  and  carnage  of  a  field  of  battle,  he- 
lost  his  .self-possession,  and  listened  too  readily  to  those 
who  urged  him  to  save  himself.  His  English  grey 
tamed  him  many  miles  ftom  the  field,  while  Schwcrin, 
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though  wounded  in  two  places,  manfully  upheld  the 
day.  The  skill  of  the  old  Field-Marshal  and  the  stead- 
iness of  the  Prussian  battalions  prevailed  ;  and  the 
Austrian  army  wa*  driven  from  the  field  with  the  loss 
of  eight  thousand  men. 

The  news  was  carried  late  at  night  to  a  mill  in  which 
the  King  had  taken  shelter.  It  gave  him  a  bitter  pang. 
He  was  successful ;  but  he  owed  his  success  to  dispo- 
sitions which  others  had  made,  and  to  the  valour  of 
men  who  had  fought  while  he  was  flying.  So  unprom- 
ising was  the  first  appearance  of  the  greatest  warrior  of 
that  ao;e. 

o 

The  battle  of  Molwitz  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
explosion  throughout  Europe.  Bavaria  took  up  arms. 
France,  not  yet  declaring  herself  a  principal  in  the 
war,  took  part  in  it  as  an  ally  of  Bavaria.  The  two 
great  statesmen  to  whom  mankind  had  owed  many 
years  of  tranquillity,  disappeared  about  this  time  from 
the  scene,  but  not  till  they  had  both  been  guilty  of  the 
weakness  of  sacrificing  their  sense  of  justice  and  their 
love  of  peace  to  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  their 
power.  Fleury,  sinking  under  age  and  infirmity,  was 
borne  down  by  the  impetuosity  of  Belle-Isle.  Walpole 
retired  from  the  service  of  his  ungrateful  country  to  his 
woods  and  paintings  at  Houghton  ;  and  his  power 
devolved  on  the  daring  and  eccentric  Carteret.  As 
were  the  ministers,  so  were  the  nations.  Thirty  years 
during  which  Europe  had,  with  few  interruptions,  en- 
ioyed  repose,  had  prepared  the  public  mind  for  great 
military  efforts.  A  new  generation  had  grown  up, 
which  could  not  remember  the  siege  of  Turin  or  the 
slaughter  of  Malplaquet ;  which  knew  war  by  nothing 
but  its  trophies  ;  and  which,  while  it  looked  with  pride 
on  the  tapestries  at  Blenheim,  or  the  statue  in  the  Placw 
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rf  Victories,  little  thought  by  what  privations,  by  what 
waste  of  private  fortunes,  by  how  many  bitter  tears, 
conquests  must  be  purchased. 

For  a  time  fortune  seemed  adverse  to  the  Queen  of 
Hungary.  Frederic  invaded  Moravia.  The  French 
and  Bavarians  penetrated  into  Bohemia,  and  were 
there  joined  by  the  Saxons.  Prague  was  taken.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  hit 
colleagues  to  the  Imperial  throne,  a  thronu  which  the 
practice  of  centuries  had  almost  entitled  the  House  of 
Austria  to  regard  as  a  hereditary  possession. 

Yet  was  the  spirit  of  the  haughty  daughter  of  th« 
Caesars  unbroken.  Hungary  was  still  hers  by  an  un- 
questionable title;  and  although  her  ancestors  had 
found  Hungary  the  most  mutinous  of  all  their  king- 
doms, site 'resolved  to  trust  herself  to  the  fidelity  of  a 
people,  rude  indeed,  turbulent,  and  impatient  of  oppres- 
sion, but  brave,  generous,  and  simple-hearted.  In  th« 
midst  of  distress  and  peril  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son, 
afterwards  the  Emperor  Joseph  the  Second.  Scarcely 
had  she  risen  from  her  couch,  when  she  liastenod  to 
Presburg.  There,  in  the  sight  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude, she  was  crowned  with  the  crown  and  robed  with 
tlu-  robe  of  St.  Stephen.  No  spectator  could  restrain 
hi-  tears  when  the  beautiful  young  mother,  still  weak 
from  child-bearing,  rode,  after  the  fashion  of  her  fathers, 
up  the  Mount  of  Defiance,  unsheathed  the  ancient 
sword  of  state,  shook  it  towards  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  and  with  a  glow  on  her  pale  face  challenged 
the  four  corners  of  the  world  to  dispute  her  rights  and 
those  of  her  boy.  At  the  first  sitting  of  the  Diet  she 
appeared  clad  in  deep  mourning  for  her  father,  and  in 
pathetic  and  dignified  words  implored  her  people  to 
uipport  her  just  cause.  Magnates  and  deputies  sprang 
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up,  half  drew  their  sahres,  and  with  eagei  voices 
vowed  to  stand  by  her  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 
Till  then  her  firmness  had  never  once  forsaken  her 
before  the  public  eye  ;  but  at  that  shout  she  sank  down 
upon  her  throne,  and  wept  aloud.  Still  more  touching 
was  the  sight  when,  a  few  days  later,  she  came  before 
the  estates  of  her  realm,  and  held  up  before  them  the 
little  Archduke  in  her  arms.  Then  it  was  that  the 
enthusiasm  of  Hungary  broke  forth  into  that  war-cry 
which  soon  resounded  throughout  Europe,  "  Let  us 
die  for  our  King,  Maria  Theresa  1 " 

In  the  mean  time,  Frederic  was  meditating  a  change 
of  policy.  He  had  no  wish  to  raise  France  to  supreme 
power  on  the  Continent,  at  the  expense  of  the  house 
of  Hapsburg.  His  first  object  was  to  rob  the  Queen 
of  Hungary.  His  second  object  was  that,  if  possible, 
nobody  should  rob  her  but  himself.  He  had  entered 
into  engagements  with  the  powers  leagued  against 
Austria  ;  but  these  engagements  were  in  his  estimation 
of  no  more  force  than  the  guarantee  formerly  given  to 
the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  His  plan  now  was  to  secure 
liis  share  of  the  plunder  by  betraying  his  accomplices. 
Maria  Theresa  was  little  inclined  to  listen  to  any  such 
compromise ;  but  the  English  government  represented 
to  her  so  strongly  the  necessity  of  buying  off  Frederic, 
that  she  agreed  to  negotiate.  The  negotiation  would 
not,  however,  have  ended  in  a  treaty,  had  not  the  arms 
of  Frederic  been  crowned  with  a  second  victory. 
Prince  Charles  of  Loraine,  brother-in-law  to  Maria 
Theresa,  a  bold  and  active,  though  unfortunate  general, 
gave  battle  to  the  Prussians  at  Chotusitz,  and  was  de- 
feated. The  King  was  still  only  a  learner  of  the  mili- 
tary art.  He  acknowledged,  at  a  later  period,  that  his 
luccess  on  this  occasion  was  to  be  attributed,  not  at  all 
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to  his  own  generalship,  but  solely  to  the  valour  ami 
steadiness  of  his  troops.  He  completely  effaced,  how- 
ever, by  his  personal  courage  and  energy,  the  stain 
which  Molwitz  had  left  on  his  reputation. 

A  peace,  concluded  under  the  English  mediation, 
was  the  fruit  of  this  battle.  Maria  Theresa  ceded 
Silesia:  Frederic  abandoned  his  allies:  Saxony  fol- 
lowed his  example ;  and  the  Queen  was  left  at  liberty 
to  tuni  her  whole  force  against  France  and  Bavaria. 
She  was  everywhere  triumphant.  The  French  were 
compelled  to  evacuate  Bohemia,  and  with  difficulty  ef- 
fected their  otcipo  The  whole  line  of  their  retreat 
might  be  tracked  by  the  corpses  of  thousands  who  had 
died  of  cold,  fatigue  and  hunger.  Many  of  those  who 
reached  their  country  carried  with  them  the  seeds  of 
death.  Bavaria  was  overrun  by  bands  of  ferocious 
warriors  from  tliat  bloody  debatable  land  which  lies  on 
the  frontier  betweeu  Christendom  and  Islam.  The 
terrible  names  of  the  Pandoor,  the  Croat,  and  the  Hus- 
sar, then  first  became  familiar  to  western  Europe. 
The  unfortunate  Charles  of  Bavaria,  vanquished  by 
Austria,  betrayed  by  Prussia,  driven  from  his  heredi- 
tary ^h*fr.  tod  neglected  by  his  allies,  was  hunied  by 
Bhame  and  remorse  to  an  untimely  end.  An  English 
army  appeared  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  defeated 
the  French  at  Dettingen.  The  Austrian  captains  al- 
ready began  to  talk  of  completing  the  work  of  Marl- 
borough  and  Eugene,  and  of  compelling  France  to  re- 
linquish Alsace  and  the  Three  Bishoprics. 

The  Court  of  Versailles,  in  this  peril,  looked  to 
Frederic  for  help.  He  had  been  guilty  of  two  great 
treasons:  perhaps  he  might  be  induced  to  commit  a 
Uiird.  The  Duchess  of  Chateauroux  then  held  the 
thief  influence  over  the  feeble  Lewis.  She  determined 
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to  send  an  agent  to  Berlin ;  and  Voltaire  was  selected 
for  the  mission.  He  eagerly  undertook  the  task  ;  for, 
while  his  literary  fame  filled  all  Europe,  he  was  troub- 
led with  a  childish  craving  for  political  distinction. 
He  was  vain,  and  not  without  reason,  of  his  address, 
and  of  his  insinuating  eloquence;  and  he  flattered  him- 
self that  he  possessed  boundless  influence  over  the  King 
of  Prussia.  The  truth  was  that  he  knew,  as  yet,  onlj 
one  corner  of  Frederic's  character.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  petty  vanities  and  affectations  of 
the  poetaster  ;  but  was  not  aware  that  these  foible* 
were  united  Avith  all  the  talents  and  Alices  which  lead  to 
success  in  active  life,  and  that  the  unlucky  versifier 
who  pestered  him  Avith  reams  of  middling  Alexandrines, 
was  the  most  vigilant,  suspicious,  and  severe  of  poli- 
ticians. 

Voltaire  Avas  received  Avith  every  mark  of  respect 
and  friendship,  Avas  lodged  in  the  palace,  and  had  a 
seat  daily  at  the  royal  table.  The  negotiation  Avas  of 
an  extraordinary  description.  Nothing  can  be  con- 
ceived more  Avhimsical  than  the  conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  first  literary  man  and  the  first 
practical  man  of  the  age,  Avhom  a  strange  weakness 
had  induced  to  exchange  their  parts.  The  great  poet 
Avould  talk  of  nothing  but  treaties  and  guarantees, 
and  the  great  King  of  nothing  but  metaphors  and 
rhymes.  On  one  occasion  Voltaire  put  into  his  Maj- 
esty's hands  a  paper  on  the  state  of  Europe,  and 
received  it  back  Avith  verses  scraAvled  on  the  margin, 
In  secret  they  both  laughed  at  each  other.  Voltaire 
did  not  spare  the  King's  poems ;  and  the  King  has 
left  on  record  his  opinion  of  Voltaire's  diplomacy. 
''He  had  no  credentials,"  says  Frederic,  "and  th* 
whole  mission  was  a  joke,  a  mere  farce." 
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Hut  what  the  influence  of  Voltaire  could  not  effect, 
ihe  rapid  progress  of  the  Austrian  arms  effected.  If 
it  should  be  in  the  power  of  Maria  Theresa  and  George 
the  Second  to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  France,  what 
chance  was  there  that  Prussia  would  long  retain  Silesia? 
Frederic's  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  acted  perfid- 
iously and  inhumanly  towards  the  Queen  of  Hungary. 
That  her  resentment  was  strong  she  had  given  ample 
proof ;  and  of  her  respect  for  treaties  he  judged  by  his 
own.  Guarantees,  he  said,  were  mere  filigree,  unity 
to  look  at,  but  too  brittle  to  bear  the  slightest  pressure. 
He  thought  it  his  safest  course  to  ally  himself  closely 
to  France,  and  again  to  attack  the  Empress  Queen. 
Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  1744,  without  notice, 
without  any  decent  pretext,  he  recommenced  hostilities, 
marched  through  the  electorate  of  Saxony  without 
troubling  himself  about  the  permission  of  the  Elector, 
invaded  Bohemia,  took  Prague,  and  even  menaced 
Vienna. 

It  was  now  that,  for  the  first  time,  he  experienced 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  An  Austrian  army  under 
Charles  of  Loruine  threatened  his  communications  with 
Silesia.  Saxony  was  all  in  arms  behind  him.  He  found 
it  necessary  to  save  himself  by  a  retreat.  He  after- 
wards owned  that  his  failure  was  the  natural  effect  of 
his  own  blunders.  No  general,  he  said,  had  ever  com- 
mitted greater  faults.  It  must  be  added,  that  to  the 
rses  of  this  campaign  he  always  ascribed  his  subse- 
IM  'iit  successes.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  difficulty  and 
disgrace  that  he  caught  the  first  clear  glimpse  of  the 
principles  of  tho  military  art. 

The  memorable  year  1745  followed.  The  war  raged 
by  sea  and  land,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  and  in  Flanders  ; 
tnd  even  England,  after  many  years  of  profound  in- 
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ternal  quiet,  saw,  for  the  last  time,  hostile  armies  set  in 
battle  array  against  each  other.  This  year  is  memo- 
rable in  the  life  of  Frederic,  as  the  date  at  which  his 
noviciate  in  the  art  of  war  may  be  said  to  have  ter- 
minated. There  have  been  great  captains  whose  pre- 
cocious and  self-taught  military  skill  resembled  intuition. 
Conde,  Clive,  and  Napoleon  are  examples.  But  Fred- 
eric was  not  one  of  these  brilliant  portents.  His  profi « 
ciency  in  military  science  was  simply  the  proficiency 
which  a  man  of  vigorous  faculties  makes  in  any  science 
to  which  he  applies  his  mind  with  earnestness  and 
industry.  It  was  at  Hohenfriedberg  that  he  first 
proved  how  much  he  had  profited  by  his  errors,  and 
by  their  consequences.  His  victory  on  that  day  was 
chiefly  due  to  his  skilful  dispositions,  and  convinced 
Europe  that  the  prince  who,  a  few  years  before,  had 
stood  aghast  in  the  rout  of  Molwit/,  had  attained  in  the 
military  art  a  mastery  equalled  by  none  of  his  con- 
temporaries, or  equalled  by  Saxe  alone.  The  victory 
of  Hohenfriedberg  was  speedily  followed  by  that  of 
Sorr. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  arms  of  France  had  been 
victorious  in  the  Low  Countries.  Frederic  had  no 
longer  reason  to  fear  that  Maria  Theresa  would  be  able 
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to  give  law  to  Europe,  and  he  began  to  meditate  a 
fourth  breach  of  his  engagements.  The  court  of 
Versailles  was  alarmed  and  mortified.  A  letter  of 
earnest  expostulation,  in  the  handwriting  of  Lewis,  was 
Bsnt  to  Berlin ;  but  in  vain.  In  the  autumn  of  1745, 
Frederic  made  peace  with  England,  and,  before  the 
dose  of  the  year,  with  Austria  also.  The  pretensions 
of  Charles  of  Bavaria  could  present  no  obstacle  to  an 
accommodation.  That  unhappy  prince  was  no  more ; 
and  Francis  of  Lo^aine,  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa, 
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was  raised,  with  the  general  assent  of  the  Gmnanic 
body,  to  the  Imperial  throne. 

Prussia  was  again  at  peace ;  but  the  European  war 
kited  till,  in  the  year  1748,  it  was  terminated  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Of  all  the  powers  that  had 
taken  part  in  it,  the  only  gainer  was  Frederic.  Not 
only  had  he  added  to  his  patrimony  the  Hue  province 
of  Silesia:  he  had,  by  his  unprincipled  dexterity, 
succeeded  so  well  in  alternately  depressing  the  scale 
of  Austria  and  that  of  France,  tltat  he  was  generally 
regarded  as  holding  the  balance  of  Europe,  a  high 
dignity  for  one  who  ranked  lowest  among  kings,  and 
whose  great-grandfather  had  been  no  more  tlian  a 
Margrave.  By  the  public,  the-  King  of  Prussia  was 
considered  as  a  politician  destitute  alike  of  morality  and 
decency,  insatiably  rapacious,  and  shamelessly  false; 
nor  was  the  public  much  in  the  wrong,  lie  was  at 
the  same  time  allowed  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  a  rising 
general,  a  shrewd  negotiator  and  administrator.  Those 
qualities  wherein  he  surpassed  all  mankind,  were  as 
yet  unknown  to  others  or  to  himself;  for  they  were 
qualities  which  shine  out  only  on  a  dark  ground.  Ills 
career  had  hitherto,  with  little  interruption,  been  pros- 
perous ;  and  it  was  only  in  adversity,  in  adversity  which 
seemed  without  hope  or  resource,  in  adversity  which 
would  have  overwhelmed  even  men  celebrated  for 
strength  of  mind,  that  his  real  greatness  cuuld  be  shown. 

He  had,  from  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
applied  himself  to  public  business  after  a  fashion  un- 
known among  kings.  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  indeed, 
had  been  his  own  prime  minister,  and  had  exercised 
»  general  superintendence  over  all  the  departments  of 
the  government ;  but  this  was  not  sufficient  for  Fred- 
eric. He  was  not  content  with  being  his  own  prime 
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minister  :  lie  would  be  his  own  sole  minister.  Undei 
him  there  was  no  room,  not  merely  for  a  Richelieu  or 
a  Mazarin,  but  for  a  Colbert,  a  Louvois,  or  a  Torcy. 
A  love  of  labour  for  its  own  sake,  a  restless  and  in- 
satiable longing  to  dictate,  to  intermeddle,  to  make 
his  power  felt,  a  profound  scorn  and  distrust  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  made  him  unwilling  to  ask  counsel,  to 
confide  important  secrets,  to  delegate  ample  powers. 
The  highest  functionaries  under  his  government  were 
mere  clerks,  and  were  not  so  much  trusted  by  him  aa 
valuable  clerks  are  often  trusted  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. He  was  his  own  treasurer,  his  own  com- 
mander-in-chief,  his  own  intendant  of  public  works, 
his  own  minister  for  trade  and  justice,  for  home 
affairs  and  foreign  affairs,  his  own  master  of  the  horse, 
steward,  and  chamberlain.  Matters  of  which  no  chief 
of  an  office  in  any  other  government  would  ever  hear 
were,  in  this  singular  monarchy,  decided  by  the  King 
in  person.  If  a  traveller  wished  for  a  good  place  to  see 
a  review,  he  had  to  write  to  Frederic,  and  received  next 
day  from  a  royal  messenger,  Frederic's  answer  signed 
by  Frederic's  own  hand.  This  was  an  extravagant,  a 
morbid  activity.  The  public  business  would  assuredly 
.have  been  better  done  if  each  department  had  been  put 
under  a  man  of  talents  and  integrity,  and  if  the  King 
had  contented  himself  with  a  general  control.  In  this 
tianner  the  advantages  which  belong  to  unity  of  design, 
and  the  advantages  which  belong  to  the  division  of  la- 
bour, would  have  been  to  a  great  extent  combined.  But 
euch  a  system  would  not  have  suited  the  peculiar  temper 
of  Frederic.  He  could  tolerate  no  will,  no  reason,  in 
the  state,  save  his  own.  He  wished  for  no  abler  assist- 
ance than  that  of  penmen  who  had  just  understanding 
enough  to  translate  and  transcribe,  to  make  out  hi« 
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irrawls,  and  to  put  his  concise  Yes  and  No  into  an  of- 
ficial form.  Of  the  higher  intellectual  faculties,  there 
4MB  much  in  a  copying  machine,  or  a  litbograpluc  press, 
as  he  required  from  a  secretary  of  the  cabinet. 

His  own  exertions  were  such  as  were  hardly  to  be 
expected  from  a  human  body  or  a  human  mind.  At 
Potsdam,  his  ordinary  residence,  he  rose  at  three  in 
bu miner  and  four  in  winter.  A  page  soon  appeared, 
with  a  large  basket  lull  of  all  the  letters  which  had  ar- 
rived for  tin*  King  by  the  last  courier,  despatches  from 
ambassadors,  reports  from  officers  of  revenue,  plans  of 
buildings,  proj>osals  for  draining  marshes,  complaints 
from  persons  who  thought  themselves  aggrieved,  appli- 
cations from  persons  who  wanted  titles,  military  com- 
missions and  civil  situations.  He  examined  the  seals 
with  a  keen  eye ;  for  he  was  never  for  a  moment  free 
from  the  suspicion  that  some  fraud  might  be  practised 
on  him.  Then  he  read  the  letters,  divided  them  into 
several  packets,  and  signified  his  pleasure,  generally  by 
a  mark,  often  by  two  or  three  words,  now  and  then  by 
some  cutting  epigram.  By  eight  he  had  generally  fin- 
ished this  |»art  of  his  task.  The  atljutant-gcuer.il  was 
then  in  attendance,  and  received  instructions  for  the 
day  as  to  all  the  military  s  Tangements  of  the  kingdom. 
Then  the  King  went  to  review  his  guards,  not  as  kings 
ordinarily  review  their  guards,  but  with  the  minute  at- 
tention and  severity  of  an  old  drill-sergeant.  In  the 
mean  time  the  four  cabinet  secretaries  had  been  em- 
ployed in  answering  the  letters  on  which  the  King  had 
that  morning  signified  his  will.  These  unhappy  men 
were  forced  to  work  all  the  year  round  like  negro  slaves 
in  the  time  of  the  sugar-crop.  They  never  had  a  holi- 
day. They  never  knew  wliat  it  was  to  dine.  It  wai 
necessary  that,  before  they  stirred,  they  should  finish 
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the  whole  of  their  work.  The  King,  ahviivs  on  his 
guard  against  treachery,  took  from  the  heap  a  landfill 
of  letters  at  random,  and  looked  into  them  to  see 
whether  his  instructions  had  been  exactly  followed. 
This  was  no  bad  security  against  foul  play  on  the  part 
of  the  secretaries ;  for  if  one  of  them  were  detected  in 
a  trick,  he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  escarxjd 
with  five  years  of  imprisonment  in  a  dungeon.  Frederic 
then  signed  the  replies,  and  all  were  sent  off  the  same 
evening. 

The  general  principles  on  which  this  strange  govern- 
ment was  conducted,  deserve  attention.  The  policy  of 
Frederic  was  essentially  the  same  as  his  father's ;  but 
Frederic,  while  he  carried  that  policy  to  lengths  to  which 
his  father  never  thought  of  carrying  it,  cleared  it  at  the 
same  time  from  the  absurdities  with  which  his  father 
had  encumbered  it.  The  King's  first  object  was  to 
have  a  great,  efficient,  and  well-trained  army.  He  had 
a  kingdom  which  in  extent  and  population  was  hardly 
in  the  second  rank  of  European  powers ;  and  yet  he 
aspired  to  a  place  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  sovereigns 
of  England,  France,  and  Austria.  For  that  end  it  was 
necessary  that  Prussia  should  be  all  sting.  Lewis  the 
Fifteenth,  with  five  times  as  many  subjects  as  Frederic, 
and  more  than  five  times  as  large  a  revenue,  had  not  a 
more  formidable  army.  The  proportion  which  the  sol- 
iiers  in  Prussia  bore  to  the  people  seems  hardly  credi- 
ble. Of  the  males  in  the  vigour  of  life,  a  seventh  part 
were  probably  under  arms ;  and  this  great  force  had, 
by  drilling,  by  reviewing,  and  by  the  unsparing  use 
of  cane  and  scourge,  been  taught  to  perform  all  evolu- 
tions with  a  rapidity  and  a  precision  which  would  have 
astonished  Villars  or  Eugene.  The  elevated  luelings 
vrhich  are  necessary  to  the  best  kind  of  army  wcie 
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wanting  to  the  Prussian  service.  In  those  ranks  were 
not  found  the  religious  and  political  enthusiasm  which 
inspired  the  pikemen  of  Cromwell,  the  patriotic  ardour, 
the  thirst  of  glory,  the  devotion  to  a  great  leader,  which 
inflamed  the  Old  Guard  of  Napoleon.  But  in  all 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  military  calling,  the  Prus- 
sians were  as  superior  to  the  English  and  French  troops 
of  that  day  as  the  English  and  French  troops  to  a  rustic 
militia. 

Though  the  pay  of  the  Prussian  soldier  was  small, 
though  every  rixdollar  of  extraordinary  charge  was 
scrutinised  by  Frederic  with  a  vigilance  and  suspicion 
such  as  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  never  brought  to  the  exami- 
nation of  an  army  estimate,  the  expense  of  such  an 
establishment  was,  for  the  means  of  the  country,  enor- 
mous. In  order  that  it  might  not  be  utterly  ruinous, 
it  was  necessary  that  every  other  expense  should  be  cut 
down  to  the  lowest  possible  point.  Accordingly  Fred* 
eric,  though  his  dominions  bordered  on  the  sea,  had  no 
navy.  He  neither  had  nor  wished  to  have  colonies. 
His  judges,  his  fiscal  officers,  were  meanly  paid.  Ilia 
ministers  at  foreign  courts  walked  on  foot,  or  drove 
fthabby  old  carriages  till  the  axletrecs  gave  way.  Even 
to  his  highest  diplomatic  agents,  who  resided  at  Londoi 
and  Paris,  he  allowed  less  than  a  thousand  pounds  stcr 
ling  a  year.  The  royal  household  was  managed  with  i 
frugality  unusual  in  the  establishments  of  opulent  sub 
'ects,  unexampled  in  any  other  palace.  The  King  loved 
good  eating  and  drinking,  and  during  great  part  of 
his  life  took  pleasure  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  by 
.  guests ;  yet  the  whole  charge  of  his  kitchen  was  brought 
A'ithin  die  sum  of  two  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year. 
He  examined  every  extraordinary  item  with  a  care 
which  might  be  thought  to  suit  the  mistress  of  a  board* 
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ing  house  better  than  a  great  prince.  \Vhea  more 
than  four  rixdollars  were  asked  of  him  for  a  mmdred 
oysters,  he  stormed  as  if  he  had  heard  that  one  of  his 
generals  had  sold  a  fortress  to  the  Empress  Queen. 
Not  a  bottle  of  Champagne  was  uncorked  without  his 
express  order.  The  game  of  the  royal  parks  and  for- 
ests, a  serious  head  of  expenditure  in  most  kingdoms, 
was  to  him  a  source  of  profit.  The  whole  was  farmed 
out ;  and  though  the  farmers  were  almost  ruined  by 
llieir  contract,  the  King  would  grant  them  no  remis- 
sion. His  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  fine  gala  dress, 
which  lasted  him  all  his  life ;  of  two  or  three  old  coats 
fit  for  Monmoutli  Street,  of  yellow  waistcoats  soiled 
with  snuff,  and  of  huge  boots  embrowned  by  time. 
One  taste  alone  sometimes  allured  him  beyond  the 
limits  of  parsimony,  nay,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence, the  taste  for  building.  In  all  other  things  his 
economy  was  such  as  we  might  call  by  a  harsher  name, 
if  we  did  not  reflect  that  his  funds  were  drawn  from  a 
heavily  taxed  people,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him,  without  excessive  tyranny,  to  keep  up  at  once  a 
formidable  army  and  a  splendid  court. 

Considered  as  an  administrator,  Frederic  had  un- 
doubtedly many  titles  to  praise.  Order  was  strictly 
maintained  throughout  his  dominions.  Property  was 
secure.  A  great  liberty  of  speaking  and  of  writing 
was  allowed.  Confident  in  the  irresistible  strength 
uerived  from  a  great  army,  the  King  looked  down 
on  malcontents  and  libellers  with  a  wise  disdain ; 
and  gave  little  encouragement  to  spies  and  informers. 
When  he  was  told  of  the  disaffection  of  one  of  his 
subjects,  he  merely  asked,  "  How  many  thousand  men 
can  he  bring  into  the  field  ?  "  He  once  saw  a  crowd 
tfaiing  at  something  on  a  wall.  He  rode  up,  and 
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found  that  the  object  of  curiosity  was  a  scurrilous 
placard  against  himself.  The  placard  had  been  posted 
up  so  high  that  it  was  not  easy  to  read  it.  Frederic 
ordered  his  attendants  to  take  it  down  and  put  it 
lower.  "  My  people  and  I,"  he  said,  "  have  come  to 
an  agreement  which  satisfies  us  both.  They  are  to  sa? 
what  they  please,  and  I  am  to  do  what  I  please."  No 
person  would  have  dared  to  publish  in  London  satires 
on  George  the  Second  approaching  to  the  atrocity  of 
those  satires  on  Frederic,  which  the  booksellers  at 
Berlin  sold  with  impunity.  One  bookseller  sent  to  the 
palace  a  copy  of  the  most  stinging  lampoon  that  perhaps 
was  ever  written  in  the  world,  the  Memoirs  of  Voltaire, 
published  by  Beaumarchais,  and  asked  for  his  majesty's 
orders.  "  Do  not  advertise  it  in  an  offensive  manner," 
said  the  King,  "  but  sell  it  by  all  means.  I  hope  it 
will  pay  you  well."  Even  among  statesmen  accus- 
tomed to  the  license  of  a  free  press,  such  steadfastness 
of  mind  as  this  is  not  very  common. 

It  is  due  also  to  the  memory  of  Frederic  to  say  that 
he  earnestly  laboured  to  secure  to  his  people  the  great 
ing  of  cheap  and  speedy  justice.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  rulers  who  abolished  the  cruel  and  absurd 
practice  of  torture.  No  sentence  of  death,  pronounced 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals,  was  executed  without  his 
sanction  ;  and  his  sanction,  except  in  cases  of  murder, 
was  rarely  given.  Towards  his  troops  he  acted  in  a 
rery  ditto rent  manner.  Military  offences  were  pun- 
v.hed  with  such  barbarous  scourging  that  to  be  shot 
was  considered  by  the  Prussian  soldier  as  a  secondary 
punishment.  Indeed,  the  principle  'wliich  pervaded 
1  lyric's  whole  policy  was  this,  that  the  more  severely 
the  army  is  governed,  the  safer  it  is  to  treat  the  rest  of 
the  community  with  lenity. 
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Religious  persecution  was  unknown  under  his 
ernmcnt,  unless  some  foolish  and  unjust  restrictions 
which  lay  upon  the  Jews  may  be  regarded  as  forming 
an  exception.  His  policy  with  respect  to  the  Cath- 
olics of  Silesia  presented  an  honourable  contrast  to  the 
policy  which,  under  very  similar  circumstances,  Eng- 
land long  followed  with  respect  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Eveiy  form  of  religion  and  irreligion  found 
an  asylum  in  his  states.  The  scoffer  whom  the  parlia- 
ments of  France  had  sentenced  to  a  cruel  death,  was 
consoled  by  a  commission  in  the  Prussian  service.  The 
Jesuit  who  could  show  his  face  nowhere  else,  who  in 
Britain  was  still  subject  to  penal  laws,  who  was  pro- 
scribed by  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  who 
had  been  given  up  even  by  the  Vatican,  found  safety 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 

Most  of  the  vices  of  Frederic's  administration  resolve 
themselves  into  one  vice,  the  spirit  of  meddling.  The 
indefatigable  activity  of  his  intellect,  his  dictatorial 
temper,  his  military  habits,  all  inclined  him  to  this  great 
fault.  He  drilled  his  people  as  he  drilled  his  grena- 
diers. Capital  and  industry  were  diverted  from  their 
natural  direction  by  a  crowd  of  preposterous  regula- 
tions. There  was  a  monopoly  of  coffee,  a  monopoly 
of  tobacco,  a  monopoly  of  refined  sugar.  The  public 
money,  of  which  the  King  was  generally  so  sparing, 
was  lavishly  spent  in  ploughing  bogs,  in  planting  mul- 
berry-trees amidst  the  sand,  in  bringing  sheep  from 
Spain  to  improve  the  Saxon  wool,  in  bestowing  prizes 
for  fine  yarn,  in  building  manufactories  of  porcelain, 
manufactories  of  carpets,  manufactories  of  hardware, 
manufactories  of  lace.  Neither  the  experience  of  other 
rulers,  nor  his  own,  could  ever  teach  him  that  some- 
thing more  than  an  edict  and  a  grant  of  public  money 
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«ns  required  to  create  a  Lyons,  a  Brussels,  or  a 
mingham. 

For  life  commercial  policy,  however,  tliere  was  son« 
excuse.  He  had  on  his  side  illustrious  examples  and 
popular  prejudice.  Grievously  as  he  erred,  he  erred 
in  company  with  his  age.  In  other  departments  his 
meddling  was  altogether  without  apology.  He  inter- 
I  with  the  course  of  justice  as  well  as  with  the 
course  of  trade  ;  and  set  up  his  own  crude  notions  of 
equity  Against  the  law  as  expounded  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  gravest  magistrates.  It  never  occurred  to 
him  that  men  whose  lives  were  passed  in  adjudicating 
on  questions  of  civil  right  were  more  likely  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions  on  such  questions  than  a  prince  whose 
attention  was  divided  among  a  thousand  objects,  an<* 
who  had  never  read  a  law-book  through.  The  resist- 
ance opposed  to  him  by  the  tribunals  inflamed  him  to 
fury.  He  reviled  his  Chancellor.  He  kicked  the  shins 
of  his  Judges.  He  did  not,  it  is  true,  intend  to  act 
unjustly.  He  firmly  believed  that  he  was  doing  right, 
and  defending  the  cause  of  the  poor  against  the  wealthy. 
Yet  this  well-meant  meddling  probably  did  far  more 
harm  than  all  the  explosions  of  his  evil  passions  during 
the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  We  could  make  shift  to 
live  under  a  debauchee  or  a  tyrant  ;  but  to  be  ruled  by 
t  busy-body  is  more  than  human  nature  can  bear. 

The  same  passion  for  directing  and  regulating  ap- 
peared in  every  part  of  the  King's  policy.  Every  lad 
>f  a  certain  station  in  life  was  forced  to  <*o  to  certain 
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tchonls  within  the  Prussian  dominions.  If  a  young 
Prussian  repaired,  though  but  for  a  few  weeks,  to  Ley- 
den  or  Gottingen  for  the  purpose  of  study,  the  offence 
was  punished  with  civil  disabilities,  and  sometimes  with 
the  confiscation  of  property.  Nobody  was  to  trarej 
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without  the  royal  permission.  If  the  permission  wei€ 
granted,  the  pocket-money  of  the  tourist  was  fixed  by 
royal  ordinance.  A  merchant  might  take  with  him 
two  hundred  and  fifty  rixdollars  in  gold,  a  noble  wa» 
allowed  to  take  four  hundred ;  for  it  may  be  observed, 
in  passing,  that  Frederic  studiously  kept  up  the  old  dis- 
tinction between  the  nobles  and  the  community.  In 
speculation,  he  was  a  French  philosopher,  but  in  action, 
a  German  prince.  He  talked  and  wrote  about  the 
privileges  of  blood  in  the  style  of  Sieyes  ;  but  in  prac- 
tice no  chapter  in  the  empire  looked  with  a  keener  eyo 
to  genealogies  and  quarterings. 

Such  Avas  Frederic  the  Ruler.  But  there  was  an- 
ather  Frederic,  the  Frederic  of  Rheinsberg,  the  fiddler 
and  flute-player,  the  poetaster  and  metaphysician. 
Amidst  the  cares  of  state  the  King  had  retained  his 
passion  for  music,  for  reading,  for  writing,  for  literary 
society.  To  these  amusements  he  devoted  all  the  time 
that  he  could  snatch  from  the  business  of  war  and  gov- 
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eminent ;  and  perhaps  more  light  is  thrown  on  his  char- 
acter by  what  passed  during  his  hours  of  relaxation, 
than  by  his  battles  or  his  laws. 

It  was  the  just  boast  of  Schiller  that,  in  his  country, 
no  Augustus,  no  Lorenzo,  had  watched  over  the  infancy 
of  poetry.  The  rich  and  energetic  language  of  Luther, 
driven  by  the  Latin  from  the  schools  of  pedants,  and 
by  the  French  from  the  palaces  of  kings,  had  taken 
.•efuge  among  the  people.  Of  the  powers  of  that  lan- 
guage Frederic  had  no  notion.  He  generally  spoke  of 
it,  and  of  those  who  used  it,  with  the  contempt  of  ig- 
norance. His  library  consisted  of  French  books;  at 
his  table  nothing  was  heard  but  French  conversation. 
The  associates  of  his  hours  of  relaxation  were,  for  the 
most  part,  foreigners.  Britain  furnished  to  the  roa^ 
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circle  two  distinguished  men,  born  in  the  highest  rank, 
ami  driven  by  civil  dissensions  from  the  land  to  which, 
under  happier  circumstances,  their  talents  and  virtues 
might  have  been  a  source  of  strength  and  glory. 
George  Keith,  Earl  Marischal  of  Scotland,  had  taken 
arms  for  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1715 ;  and  his  younger 
brother  James,  then  only  seventeen  years  old,  had 
fought  gallantly  by  his  side.  When  all  was  lost  they 
retired  together  to  the  Continent,  roved  from  country 
to  country,  served  under  various  standaitls,  and  so  Iwre 
themselves  as  to  win  the  respect  and  good-will  of  many 
who  had  no  love  for  the  Jacobite  cause.  Their  long 
wanderings  terminated  at  Potsdam ;  nor  had  Frederic 
any  associates  who  deserved  or  obtained  so  large  a  share 
of  his  esteem.  They  were  not  only  accomplished  men, 
but  nobles  and  warriors,  capable  of  serving  him  in  war 
and  diplomacy,  as  well  as  of  amusing  him  at  supper. 
Alone  of  all  his  companions  they  appear  never  to  have 
had  reason  to  complain  of  his  demeanour  towards  them. 
Some  of  those  who  knew  the  palace  best  pronounced 
that  Lord  Marischal  was  the  only  human  being  whom 
Frederic  ever  really  loved. 

Italy  sent  to  the  parties  at  Potsdam  the  ingenious  and 
uniable  Algarotti,  and  Bastiani,  the  most  crafty,  cau- 
tious, and  servile  of  Abbes.  But  the  greater  part  of 
.iie  society  which  Frederic  had  assembled  round  him, 
was  drawn  from  France.  Maupertuis  had  acquired 
lome  celebrity  by  the  journey  which  he  had  made  to 
Lapland,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  actual 
measurement,  the  shape  of  our  planet,  lie  was  placed 
iU  the  chair  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  a  humble  imi- 
r  a  of  the  renowned  academy  of  Paris.  Baculard 
l>'Arnaud,  a  young  poet,  who  was  thought  to  bav« 
given  promise  of  great  things,  had  been  induced  to  quit 
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his  country,  and  to  reside  at  the  Prussian  Co.irt.  The 
Marquess  D'Argens  was  among  the  King's  favourite 
companions,  on  account,  as  it  should  seem,  of  the  strong 
opposition  between  their  characters.  The  pails  of 
D'Argens  were  good,  and  his  manners  those  of  a  fin- 
ished French  gentleman ;  but  his  whole  soul  was  dis 
solved  in  sloth,  timidity,  and  self-indulgence.  His  w 
one  of  that  abject  class  of  minds  which  are  superstition 
without  being  religious.  Hating  Christianity  with  a 
rancour  which  made  him  incapable  of  rational  inquiry, 
unable  to  see  in  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  the  uni- 
verse the  traces  of  divine  power  and  wisdom,  he  was 
the  slave  of  dreams  and  omens,  would  not  sit  down  to 
table  with  thirteen  in  company,  turned  pale  if  the  salt 
fell  towards  him,  begged  his  guests  not  to  cross  their 
knives  and  forks  on  their  plates,  and  would  not  for  the 
world  commence  a  journey  on  Friday.  His  health  was 
a  subject  of  constant  anxiety  to  him.  Whenever  his 
head  ached  or  his  pulse  beat  quick,  his  dastardly  fears 
and  effeminate  precautions  were  the  jest  of  all  Berlin. 
All  this  suited  the  King's  purpose  admirably.  He 
wanted  somebody  by  whom  he  might  be  amused,  and 
whom  he  might  despise.  When  he  wished  to  pass  half 
an  hour  in  easy  polished  conversation,  D'Argens  was 
an  excellent  companion  ;  when  he  wanted  to  vent  his 
sploen  and  contempt,  D'Argens  was  an  excellent  butt. 
With  these  associates,  and  others  of  the  same  class, 
Frederic  loved  to  spend  the  time  which  he  could  steal 
from  public  cares.  He  wished  his  supper-parties  to  be 
gay  and  easy.  He  invited  his  guests  to  lay  aside  all 
restraint,  and  to  forget  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  a 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  soldiers,  and  was  absolute 
master  of  the  life  and  liberty  of  all  who  sat  at  meat 
with  him.  There  was,  therefore,  at  these  parties  th« 
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outward  show  of  case.  The  wit  and  learning  of  the 
company  were  ostentatiously  displayed.  The  discus- 
sions on  history  and  literature  were  often  highly  inter- 
esting. But  the  absurdity  of  all  the  religion  known 
among  men  was  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  ;  and 
the  audacity  with  which  doctrines  and  names  venerated 
throughout  Christendom  were  treated  on  these  occa- 
sions startled  even  persons  accustomed  to  the  society  of 
French  and  English  freethinkers.  Real  liberty,  how- 
ever, or  real  affection,  was  in  this  brilliant  society  not 
to  be  found.  Absolute  kings  seldom  have  friends :  and 
Frederic's  faults  were  such  as,  even  where  perfect 
equality  exists,  make  friendship  exceedingly  precarious 
II  •  had  indeed  many  qualities,  which,  on  a  first  ac- 
quaintance, were  captivating.  His  conversation  was 
livfly  ;  his  manners,  to  those  whom  he  desired  to  please, 
were  even  caressing.  No  man  could  flatter  with  more 
delicacy.  No  man  succeeded  more  completely  in  in- 
spiring those  who  approached  him  with  vague  hopes  of 
some  great  advantage  from  his  kindness.  But  under 
tin's  fair  exteric"  he  was  a  tyrant,  suspicious,  disdainful, 
and  malevolent.  He  had  one  taste  which  may  be  par- 
doned in  a  boy,  but,  which  when  habitually  and  delib- 
erately indulged  by  a  man  of  mature  age  and  strong 
understanding,  is  almost  invariably  the  sign  of  a  bad 
heart,  a  taste  for  severe  practical  jokes.  If  a  courtier 
was  fond  of  dress,  oil  was  flung  over  his  richest  suit. 
If  he  was  fond  of  money,  some  prank  was  invented 
to  make  him  disburse  more  than  he  could  spare.  If  he 
was  hypochondriacal,  he  was  made  to  believe  that  he 
had  the  dropsy.  If  he  had  particularly  set  his  heart 
TO  visiting  a  place,  a  letter  was  forged  to  frighten  him 
from  going  thither.  These  things,  it  may  bo  said,  are 
trifles  They  are  so ;  but  they  are  indications,  not  to 
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be  mistaken,  of  a  nature  to  which  the  uight  of  Iranian 
Buffering  and  human  degradation  is  an  agreeable  ex- 
citement. 

Frederic  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  foibles  of  others,  and 
foved  to  communicate  his  discoveries.  He  had  some 
talent  for  sarcasm,  and  considerable  skill  in  detecting 
the  sore  places  where  sarcasm  would  be  most  acutely 
felt.  His  vanity,  as  well  as  his  malignity,  found  grati- 
fication in  the  vexation  and  confusion  of  those  who 
smarted  under  his  caustic  jests.  Yet  in  truth  his  suc- 
cess on  these  occasions  belonged  quite  as  much  to  the 
kin"1  as  to  the  wit.  We  read  that  Commodus  do- 
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scended,  sword  in  hand,  into  the  arena  against  a 
wretched  gladiator,  armed  only  with  a  foil  of  lead,  and, 
after  shedding  the  blood  of  the  helpless  victim,  struck 
medals  to  commemorate  the  inglorious  victory.  The 
triumphs  of  Frederic  in  the  war  of  repartee  were  cf 
much  the  same  kind.  I  low  to  deal  with  him  was  the 
most  puzzling  of  questions.  To  appear  constrained  in 
his  presence  was  to  disobey  his  commands,  and  to  spoil 
his  amusement.  Yet  if  his  associates  were  enticed  by 
his  graciousness  to  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  a  cordial 
intimacy,  he  was  certain  to  make  them  repent  of  their 
presumption  by  some  cruel  humiliation.  To  resent  his 
affronts  was  perilous  ;  yet  not  to  resent  them  was  to 
deserve  and  to  invite  them.  In  his  view,  those  who 
mutinied  were  insolent  and  ungrateful  ;  those  who  sub- 
mitted were  curs  made  to  receive  bones  and  kiekings 
with  the  same  fawning  patience.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult 
to  conceive  how  any  thing  short  of  the  rage  of  hunger 
should  have  induced  men  to  bear  the  misery  of  being 
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ihe  associates  of  the  Great  Kino1.     It  was  no  lucrative 
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post.  His  Majesty  was  as  severe  and  economical  in 
eis  friendships  as  in  the  other  charges  of  his  establish* 
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ment,  and  as  unlikely  to  give  a  rixdollar  t  .o  much  for 
his  guests  as  for  his  dinners.  The  sum  which  he 
allowed  to  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  was  the  very  smallest 
Bum  for  which  such  poet  or  philosopher  could  be  in- 
duced to  sell  himself  into  slavery  ;  and  the  bondsman 
might  think  himself  fortunate,  if  what  had  been  so 
grudgingly  given  was  not,  after  yean  of  suffering, 
rudely  and  arbitrarily  withdrawn. 

Potsdam  was,  in  truth,  what  it  was  called  by  one  of 
its  most  illustrious  inmates,  the  Palace  of  Alcina.  At 
the  first  glance  it  seemed  to  be  a  delightful  spot,  where 
every  intellectual  and  physical  enjoyment  awaited  the 
happy  adventurer.  Every  new  comer  was  received 
with  eager  hospitality,  intoxicated  with  flattery,  en- 
couraged to  expect  prosjxirity  ami  greatness.  It  was 
in  vain  that  a  long  succession  of  favourites  who  had  en- 
tered that  abode  with  delight  and  hope,  and  who,  after 
a  short  term  of  delusive  happiness,  had  been  doomed  to 
expiate  their  folly  by  years  of  wretchedness  and  degra- 
dation, raised  their  voices  to  warn  the  aspirant  who 
approached  the  charmed  threshold.  Some  had  wisdom 
enough  to  discover  the  truth  early,  and  spirit  enough 
to  fly  without  looking  back  ;  others  lingered  on  to  a 
cheerless  and  unhonourcxJ  old  age.  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  the  |>oorest  author  of  that  time  in 
London,  sleeping  on  a  bulk,  dining  in  a  cellar,  with  a 
cravat  of  paper,  and  a  skewer  for  a  shirt-pin,  was  a 
happier  man  than  any  of  the  literary  inmates  of  t  red* 
eric's  court. 

But  of  all  who  entered  the  enchanted  garden  in  the 
inebriation  of  delight,  and  q.iitted  it  in  agonies  of 
tage  and  shame,  the  most  remarkable  was  Voltaire. 
Many  circumstances  had  made  him  desirous  of  finding 
t  home  at  a  distance  from  his  country.  His  fame  had 
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raised  him  up  enemies.  His  sensibility  gave  them  a 
formidable  advantage  over  him.  They  were,  indeed, 
contemptible  assailants.  Of  all  that  they  wrote  against 
him,  nothing  has  survived  except  what  he  has  himself 
preserved.  But  the  constitution  of  his  mind  resembled 
the  constitution  of  those  bodies  in  which  the  slightest 
scratch  of  a  bramble,  or  the  bite  of  a  gnat,  never  faila 
to  fester.  Though  his  reputation  was  rather  raised 
than  lowered  by  the  abuse  of  such  writers  as  Freron 
and  Desfontaines,  though  the  vengeance  which  he  took 
on  Freron  and  Desfontaines  was  such,  that  scourging, 
branding,  pillorying,  would  have  been  a  trifle  to  it, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  gave  him  far  more 
pain  than  he  ever  gave  them.  Though  he  enjoyed 
during  his  own  lifetime  the  reputation  of  a  classic, 
though  he  was  extolled  by  his  contemporaries  above  all 
poets,  philosophers,  and  historians,  though  his  works 
were  read  with  as  much  delight  and  admiration  at  Mos- 
cow and  Westminster,  at  Florence  and  Stockholm,  as 
at  Paris  itself,  he  was  yet  tormented  by  that  restless 
jealousy  which  should  seem  to  belong  only  to  minds 
burning  with  the  desire  of  fame,  and  yet  conscious  of 
impotence.  To  men  of  letters  who  could  by  no  possi- 
bility be  his  rivals,  he  was,  if  they  behaved  well  to 
him,  not  merely  just,  not  merely  courteous,  but  often  a 
hearty  friend  and  a  munificent  benefactor.  But  to 
every  writer  who  rose  to  a  celebrity  approaching  his 
own,  he  became  either  a  disguised  or  an  avowed  enemy. 
He  slily  depreciated  Montesquieu  and  Buffon.  He 
publicly,  and  with  violent  outrage,  made  war  on  Rous- 
seau. Nor  had  he  the  art  of  hiding  his  feelings  under 
the  semblance  of  good  humour  or  of  contempt.  With 
&11  his  great  talents,  and  all  his  long  experience  of  the 
world,  he  had  no  more  self-command  than  a  petted 
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child  or  a  hysterical  woman.  Whenever  he  was  mor- 
tified, he  exhausted  the  whole  rhetoric  of  anger  and 
sorrow  to  express  his  mortification.  His  torrents  of 
bitter  words,  his  stain)  ting  and  cursing,  his  grimaces  and 
his  tears  of  rage,  were  a  rich  feast  to  those  abject  na- 
tures, whose  delight  is  in  the  agonies  of  powerful  spir- 
its and  in  the  abasement  of  immortal  names.  These 
creatures  bad  now  found  out  a  way  of  galling  him  to 
the  very  quick.  In  one  walk,  at  least,  it  had  been 
admitted  by  envy  itself  that  he  was  without  a  living 
competitor.  Since  Racine  had  been  laid  among  the 
great  men  whose  dust  made  the  holy  precinct  of  Port 
Royal  holier,  no  tragic  poet  had  appeared  who  could 
contest  the  palm  with  the  author  of  Zaire,  of  Alzire, 
and  of  Meropc.  At  length  a  rival  was  announced. 
Old  Crebillon,  who,  many  years  before,  had  obtained 
some  theatrical  success,  and  who  had  long  been  forgot- 
ten, came  forth  from  his  garret  in  one  of  the  meanest 
lanes  near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  was  welcomed  by 
the  acclamations  of  envious  men  of  letters,  and  of  a 
capricious  populace.  A  thing  called  Catiline,  which 
he  had  written  in  his  retirement,  was  acted  with  bound- 
less applause.  Of  this  execrable  piece  it  is  sufficient  to 
•ay,  that  the  plot  turns  on  a  love  affair,  carried  on  in 
all  the  forms  of  Scudery,  between  Catiline,  whose  con- 
fidant is  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  and  Tullia,  the  daughter 
of  Cicero.  The  theatre  ivsounded  with  acclamations. 
The  king  pensioned  the  successful  poet ;  and  the  coftbe~ 
Ittnnrn  pronounced  that  Voltaire  was  a  clever  man,  but 
that  the  real  tragic  inspiration,  the  celestial  fire  which 
nad  glowed  in  Corneille  and  Racine,  was  to  be  found 
V  Crcbillon  alone. 

The  blow  went  to  Voltaire's  heart.    Had  his  wisdom 
%nd  fortitude  been  in  proportion  to  the  fertility  of  hii 
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intellect,  and  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  he  would  have 
seen  that  it  was  out  of  the  power  of  all  the  puffers  and 
detractors  in  Europe  to  put  Catiline  above  Zaire  ;  but 
he  had  none  of  the  magnanimous  patience  with  which 
Milton  and  Bentley  left  their  claims  to  the  unerring 
iudoment  of  time.  lie  eagerly  ens-aged  in  an  undig- 
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nified  competition  with  Cre"billon,  and  produced  a  se- 
ries of  plays  on  the  same  subjects  which  his  rival  had 
treated.  These  pieces  were  coolly  received.  Angry 
with  the  court,  angry  with  the  capital,  Voltaire  began 
to  find  pleasure  in  the  prospect  of  exile.  His  attach- 
ment for  Madame'  da  Chatelet  long  prevented  him 
from  executing  his  purpose.  Her  death  set  him 
at  liberty  ;  and  he  determined  to  take  refuge  at 
Berlin. 

To  Berlin  he  was  invited  by  a  series  of  letters, 
couched  in  terms  of  the  most  enthusiastic  friendship  and 
admiration.  For  once  the  rigid  parsimony  of  Frederic 
seemed  to  have  relaxed.  Orders,  honourable  offices,  a 
liberal  pension,  a  well-served  table,  stately  apartments 
under  a  royal  roof,  were  offered  in  return  for  the 
pleasure  and  honour  which  were  expected  from  the 
society  of  the  first  wit  of  the  age.  A  thousand  louis 
were  remitted  for  the  charges  of  the  journey.  No 
ambassador  setting  out  from  Berlin  for  a  court  of  the 
first  rank,  had  ever  been  more  amply  supplied.  But 
Voltaire  was  not  satisfied.  At  a  later  period,  when  he 
possessed  an  ample  fortune,  he  was  one  of  the  most  lib- 
ers.1  of  men  ;  but  till  his  means  had  become  equal  to 
his  wishes,  his  greediness  for  lucre  was  unrestrained 
either  by  justice  or  by  shame.  He  had  the  effrontery 
to  ask  for  a  thousand  louis  more,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  bring  his  niece,  Madame  Denij,  the  ugliest  of 
coquettes,  in  his  company.  The  indelicate  rapacity  of 
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tha  poet  produced  its  natural  effect  on  the  severe  and 
frugal  King.  The  answer  was  a  dry  refusal.  "  I  did 
not,"  said  his  Majesty,  "  solicit  tlie  honour  of  tlie  lady's 
society."  On  this,  Voltaire  went  off  into  a  paroxysm 
of  childish  rage.  **  Was  there  ever  such  avarice  ?  Ho 
lias  hundreds' of  tubs  full  of  dollars  in  his  vaults,  and 
haggles  with  me  about  a  poor  thousand  louis."  It 
seemed  that  the  negotiation  would  be  broken  off;  but 
Frederic,  with  great  dexterity,  affected  indifference, 
and  oiemed  inclined  to  transfer  his  idolatry  to  Baculard 
D'Arnaud.  His  Majesty  even  wrote  some  bad  verses, 
of  which  tlie  sense  was,  that  Voltaire  was  a  setting  sun, 
and  that  D'Arnaud  was  rising.  Good-natured  friends 
Boon  carried  the  lines  to  Voltaire.  He  was  in  his  bed. 
He  jumped  out  in  his  shirt,  danced  about  the  room 
with  rage,  and  sent  for  his  passport  and  his  post-horses. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  tlie  end  of  a  connection 
which  had  such  a  beginning. 

It  was  in  the  year  1750  that  Voltaire  left  the  great 
capital,  which  he  was  not  to  see  again  till,  after  tlie 
lapse  of  near  thirty  years,  he  returned,  bowed  down  by 
extreme  old  age,  to  die  in  the  midst  of  a  splendid  and 
ghastly  triumph.  His  reception  in  Prussia  was  such 
as  might  well  have  elated  a  less  vain  and  excitable 
mind.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Paris,  that  tlie  kind- 
ness and  the  attention  with  which  he  had  been  welcomed 
surpassed  description,  that  the  King  was  the  most 
amiable  of  men,  that  Potsdam  was  the  paradise  of  phi- 
lOsophers.  He  was  created  chamberlain,  and  received, 
together  with  his  gold  key,  tlie  cross  of  an  order,  and  a 
Dater.t  ensuring  to  him  a  pension  of  eight  hundred 
pounds  sterling  a  year  for  life.  A  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year  were  promised  tc  his  niece  if  she  sur- 
vived him.  The  royal  cooks  and  coachmen  were  put 
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at  his  disposal.  He  was  lodged  in  the  same  apartments 
in  which  Saxe  had  lived,  when,  at  the  height  of  pownr 
and  glory,  he  visited  Prussia.  Frederic,  indeed,  stooped 
for  a  time  even  to  use  the  language  of  adulation.  He 
pressed  to  his  lips  the  meagre  hand  of  the  little  grin- 
ning skeleton,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  dispenser  of 
immortal  renown.  He  would  add,  he  said,  to  the  titles 
which  he  owed  to  his  ancestors  and  his  sword,  another 
title,  derived  from  his  last  and  proudest  acquisition. 
His  style  should  run  thus  :  —  Frederic,  King  of  Prus- 
sia, Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Sovereign  Duke  of 
Silesia,  Possessor  of  Voltaire.  But  even  amidst  the 
delights  of  the  honeymoon,  Voltaire's  sensitive  vanity 
began  to  take  alarm.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  he 
could  not  help  telling  his  niece  that  the  amiable  King 
had  a  trick  of  giving  a  sly  scratch  with  one  hand,  while 
patting  and  stroking  with  the  other.  Soon  came  hints 
not  the  less  alarming,  because  mysterious.  "  The  sup- 
per parties  are  delicious.  The  King  is  the  life  of  the 
company.  But  —  I  have  operas  and  comedies,  reviews 
and  concerts,  my  studies  and  books.  But  —  but  — 
Berlin  is  fine,  the  princesses  charming,  the  maids  of 
honour  handsome.  But "  — 

This  eccentric  friendship  was  fast  cooling.  Never 
had  there  met  two  persons  so  exquisitely  fitted  to 
plague  each  other.  Each  of  them  had  exactly  the 
fault  of  which  the  other  was  most  impatient;  and 
they  were,  in  different  ways,  the  most  impatient  of 
mankind.  Frederic  was  frugal,  almost  niggardly. 
When  he  had  secured  his  plaything  he  began  to  think 
that  he  had  bought  it  too  dear.  Voltaire,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  greedy,  even  to  the  extent  of  impudence  and 
knavery  ;  and  conceived  that  the  favourite  of  a  monarch 
who  had  barrels  full  of  gold  and  silver  laid  up  in  cellars 
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ru^ht  to  make  a  fortune  which  a  receiver-general  might 
envy.  They  soon  discovered  each  other's  feelings. 
Both  were  angry ;  and  a  war  began,  in  which  Fred- 
eric stooped  to  the  part  of  Harpagon,  and  Voltaire  to 
that  of  Scapin.  It  is  humiliating  to  relate,  that  the 
great  warrior  and  statesman  gave  orders  that  his  guest's 
allowance  of  sugar  and  chocolate  should  be  curtailed. 
It  is,  if  possible,  a  still  more  humiliating  fact,  that 
Voltaire  indemnified  himself  by  pocketing  the  wax- 
candles  in  the  royal  antechamber.  Disputes  about 
money,  however,  were  not  the  most  serious  disputes  of 
these  extraordinary  associates.  The  sarcasms  of  the 
King  soon  galled  the  sensitive  tem|>er  of  the  poet. 
D'Arnaud  and  D'Argens,  Guichard  and  La  Me"trie, 
might,  for  the  sake  of  a  morsel  of  bread,  be  willing  to 
bear  the  insolence  of  a  master ;  but  Voltaire  was  of 
another  order.  He  knew  that  he  was  a  potentate  as 
well  as  Frederic,  that  his  European  reputation,  and  his 
incomparable  power  of  covering  whatever  he  hated 
with  ridicule,  made  him  an  object  of  dread  even  to  the 
leaders  of  armies  and  the  rulers  of  nations.  In  truth, 
of  all  the  intellectual  weapons  which  have  ever  been 
wielded  by  man,  the  most  terrible  was  the  mockery  of 
Voltaire.  Bigots  and  tyrants,  who  had  never  been 
moved  by  the  wailing  and  cursing  of  millions,  turned 
pale  at  his  name.  Principles  unassailable  by  reason, 
principles  which  had  withstood  the  fiercest  attacks  of 
power,  the  most  valuable  truths,  the  most  generous 
sentiments,  the  noblest  and  most  graceful  images,  the 
purest  reputations,  the  most  august  institutions,  began 
to  lo  k  mean  and  loathsome  as  soon  as  that  withering 
tmilo  was  turned  upon  them.  To  every  opponent, 
however  strong  in  his  cause  and  liis  talents,  in  hia 
vlation  and  hia  character,  who  ventured  to  encounter 
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the  great  scoffer,  might  be  addressed  the  caution  which 
was  given  of  old  to  the  Archangel :  — 

"  I  forewarn  thcc,  shun 
His  deadly  arrow;  neither  vainly  hope 
To  be  invulnerable  in  those  bright  arms 
Though  tempered  heavenly;  for  that  fatal  dint, 
Save  Him  who  reigns  above,  none  can  resist" 

We  cannot  pause  to  recount  how  often  that  rare 
talent  was  exercised  against  rivals  worthy  of  esteem; 
how  often  it  was  used  to  crush  and  torture  enemiea 
worthy  only  of  silent  disdain  ;  how  often  it  was  pep- 
verted  to  the  more  noxious  purpose  of  destroying  the 
last  solace  of  earthly  misery,  and  the  last  restraint  on 
earth Iv  power.  Neither  can  we  pause  to  tell  how 
often  it  was  used  to  vindicate  justice,  humanity,  and 
toleration,  the  principles  of  sound  philosophy,  the 
principles  of  free  government.  This  is  not  the  place 
for  a  full  character  of  Voltaire. 

Causes  of  quarrel  multiplied  fast.  Voltaire,  who, 
partly  from  love  of  money,  and  partly  from  love  of 
excitement,  was  always  fond  of  stockjobhing,  became 
implicated  in  transactions  of  at  least  a  dubious  char- 
acter. The  'King  was  delighted  at  having  such  an 
opportunity  to  humble  his  guest ;  and  bitter  reproaches 
and  complaints  were  exchanged.  Voltaire,  too,  was 
soon  at  war  with  the  other  men  of  letters  who  sur- 
rounded the  King;  and  this  irritated  Frederic,  who, 
however,  had  himself  chiefly  to  blame :  for,  from  that, 
love  of  tormenting  which  was  in  him  a  ruling  passion, 
he  perpetually  lavished  extravagant  praises  on  small 
men  and  bad  books,  merely  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  mortification  and  rage  which  on  such  occa- 
sions Voltaire  took  no  pains  to  conceal.  His  majesty, 
however,  soon  had  reason  to  regret  the  pains  which  he 
had  taken  to  kindle  jealousy  among  the  members  of  his 
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hoiiseliold.  The  whole  palace  was  in  a  ferment  with 
literary  intrigues  and  cabals.  It  was  to  no  purpose 
tlnit  the  imperial  voice,  which  kept  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  soldiers  in  order,  was  raised  to  quiet  the 
con  tendon  of  the  exasperated  wits.  It  was  far  easier 
to  stir  up  such  a  storm  than  to  lull  it.  Nor  was 
Frederic,  in  his  capacity  of  wit,  by  any  means  without 
his  own  share  of  vexations.  He  had  sent  a  large 
quantity  of  verses  to  Voltaire,  and  requested  that  they 
might  be  returned  with  marks  and  corrections.  "  See," 
exclaimed  Voltaire,  "  what  a  quantity  of  his  dirty  linen 
the  King  has  sent  mo  to  wash ! "  Talebearers  were 
not  wanting  to  carry  the  sarcasm  to  the  royal  ear ;  and 
Frederic  was  as  much  incensed  as  a  Grub  Street  writer 
who  had  found  his  name  in  the  Dunciad. 

This  could  not  last.  A  circumstance  which,  when 
the  mutual  regard  of  the  friends  was  in  its  first  glow, 
would  merely  have  been  matter  for  laughter,  produced 
a  violent  explosion.  Maupertuis  enjoyed  as  much  of 
Frederic's  good  will  as  any  man  of  letters.  He  was 
President  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin;  and  he  stood 
second  to  Voltaire,  though  at  an  immense  distance,  in 
the  literary  society  which  had  been  assembled  at  the 
Prussian  court.  Frederic  had,  by  playing  for  his  own 
amusement  on  the  feeling?  of  the  two  jealous  and  vain- 
glorious Frenchmen,  succeeded  in  producing  a  bitter 
enmity  between  them.  Voltaire  resolved  to  set  his 
mark,  a  mark  never  to  be  effaced,  on  the  forehead  of 
Maupertuis,  and  wrote  the  exquisitely  ludicrous  Dia- 
tribe of  Doctor  Akakia.  He  showed  this  little  piece 
to  Frederic,  who  had  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
malice  not  to  relish  such  delicious  pleasantry.  In  truth, 
even  at  this  time  of  day,  it  is  not  easy  for  any  person 
*ho  has  the  least  perception  of  the  ridiculous  to  read 
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the  jokes  of  the  Latin  city,  the  Patagonians.  and  the 
hole  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  without  laughing  till  he 
cries.  But  though  Frederic  was  diverted  by  this 
charming  pasquinade,  he  was  unwilling  that  it  should 
get  abroad.  His  self-love  was  interested.  He  had 
selected  Maupertuis  to  fill  the  chair  of  his  Academy. 
If  all  Europe  were  taught  to  laugh  at  Maupertuis, 
would  not  the  reputation  of  the  Academy,  would  not 
even  the  dignity  of  its  royal  patron,  be  in  some  degree 
compromised?  The  King,  therefore,  begged  Voltaire 
to  suppress  this  performance.  Voltaire  promised  to  do 
BO,  and  broke  his  word.  The  Diatribe  was  published, 
and  received  with  shouts  of  merriment  and  applause  by 
all  who  could  read  the  French  language.  The  King 
stormed.  Voltaire,  with  his  usual  disregard  of  truth, 
asserted  his  innocence,  and  made  up  some  lie  about  a 
printer  or  an  amanuensis.  The  King  was  not  to  be  so 
imposed  upon.  He  ordered  the  pamphlet  to  be  burned 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  insisted  upon  having 
an  apology  from  Voltaire,  couched  in  the  most  abject 
terms.  Voltaire  sent  back  to  the  King  his  cross,  his 
key,  and  the  patent  of  his  pension.  After  this  burst 
of  rage,  the  strange  pair  began  to  be  ashamed  of  their 
violence,  and  went  through  the  forms  of  reconciliation. 
But  the  breach  was  irreparable ;  and  Voltaire  took  his 
leave  of  Frederic  for  ever.  They  parted  with  cold 
civility ;  but  their  hearts  were  big  with  resentment. 
Voltaire  had  in  his  keeping  a  volume  of  the  King's 
poetry,  and  forgot  to  return  it.  This  was,  we  believe, 
merely  one  of  the  oversights  which  men  setting  out 
apon  a  journey  often  commit.  That  Volt;  ire  could 
have  meditated  plagiarism  is  quite  incredible.  He 
would  not,  we  are  confident,  for  the  half  of  Frederic's 
kingdom,  have  consented  to  father  Frederic's  verses. 
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TLe  King,  however,  who  rated  his  own  writings  much 
above  their  value,  and  who  was  inch'ned  to  sec  all 
Voltaire's  actions  in  the  worst  light,  was  enraged  to 
think  that  his  favourite  compositions  were  in  the 
hands  of  an  enemy,  as  thievish  as  a  daw  and  as  mis- 
chievous as  a  monkey.  In  the  anger  excited  by  this 
thought,  he  lost  sight  of  reason  and  decency,  und 
determined  on  committing  an  outrage  at  once  odious 
and  ridiculous. 

Voltaire  had  reached  Frankfort.  His  niece,  Madame 
Denis,  came  thither  to  meet  him.  He  conceived  him- 
self secure  from  the  power  of  his  late  master,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  order  of  the  Prussian  resident.  Tho 
precious  volume  was  delivered  up.  But  the  Prussian 
•gents  had,  no  doubt,  been  instructed  not  to  let  Voltaire 
escape  without  some  gross  indignity.  He  was  confined 
twelve  days  in  a  wretched  hovel.  Sentinels  with  fixed 
bayonets  kept  guard  over  him.  His  niece  was  dragged 
through  the  mire  by  the  soldiers.  Sixteen  hundred 
dollars  were  extorted  from  him  by  his  insolent  gaolers. 
It  is  absurd  to  say  that  this  outrage  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  King.  Was  anybody  punished  for  it? 
Was  anybody  called  in  question  for  it  ?  Was  it  not 
consistent  with  Frederic's  character?  Was  it  not  of  a 
piece  with  his  conduct  on  other  similar  occasions? 
is  it  not  notorious  that  he  repeatedly  gave  private 
directions  to  his  officers  to  pillage  and  demolish  the 
houses  of  persons  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge, 
charging  them  at  the  same  time  to  take  their  measures 
in  such  a  way  that  his  name  might  not  be  compro- 
mised ?  He  acted  thus  towards  Count  Bruhl  in  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  Why  should  we  believe  that  he 
would  have  been  more  scrupulous  with  regard  to  Vol- 
taire? 
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When  at  length  the  illustrious  prisoner  regained 
his  liberty,  the  prospect  before  him  was  but  dreaiy. 
He  was  an  exile  both  from  the  country  of  his  birth 
and  from  the  country  of  his  adoption.  The  French 
government  had  taken  offence  at  his  journey  to  Prus- 
sia, and  would  not  permit  him  to  return  to  Paris ;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Prussia  it  was  not  safe  for  him  to 
remain. 

He  took  refuge  on  the  beautiful  shores  of  Lake  L&- 
man.  There,  loosed  from  every  tie  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  him,  and  having  little  to  hope  or  to  fear  from 
courts  and  churches,  he  began  his  long  war  against  all 
that,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  had  authority  over  man; 
for  what  Burke  said  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was 
eminently  true  of  this  its  great  forerunner :  Voltaire 
could  not  build  :  he  could  only  pull  down  :  he  was  the 
very  Vitmvius  of  ruin.  He  has  bequeathed  to  us  not 
a  single  doctrine  to  be  called  by  his  name,  not  a  single 
addition  to  the  stock  of  our  positive  knowledge.  But 
no  human  teacher  ever  left  behind  him  so  vast  and 
terrible  a  wreck  of  truths  and  falsehoods,  of  things  no- 
ble and  things  base,  of  things  useful  and  things  perni- 
cious. From  the  time  when  his  sojourn  beneath  the 
Alps  commenced,  the  dramatist,  the  wit,  the  historian, 
was  merged  in  a  more -important  character.  He  was 
now  the  patriarch,  the  founder  of  a  sect,  the  chief  of  a 
aonspiracy,  the  prince  of  a  wide  intellectual  common- 
wealth. He  often  enjoyed  a  pleasure  dear  to  the 
better  part  of  his  nature,  the  pleasure  of  vindicating 
innocence  which  had  no  other  helper,  of  repairing  cruel 
wrongs,  of  punishing  tyranny  in  high  places.  He 
had  also  the  satisfaction,  not  less  acceptable  to  his 
ravenous  vanity,  of  hearing  terrified  Capuchins  call 
him  the  Antichrist.  But  whether  employed  in  works 
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of  benevolence,  or  in  works  of  mischief,  he  nev<T  for- 
got Potsdam  and  Frankfort ;  and  he  listened  anxiously 
to  every  murmur  which  indicated  that  a  tempest  was 
gathering  in  Europe,  and  that  his  vengeance  was  at 
hand. 

He  soon  had  his  wish.  Maria  Theresa  had  never 
for  a  moment  forgotten  the  great  wrong  which  she  had 
received  at  the  hand  of  Frederic.  Young  and  delicate, 
just  left  an  orphan,  just  about  to  be  a  mother,  she  had 
been  compelled  to  fly  from  the  ancient  capital  of  hei 
KMe ;  she  had  seen  her  fair  inheritance  dismembered 
by  robbers,  and  of  those  robbers  he  had  been  the  fore- 
most. Without  a  pretext,  without  a  provocation,  in 
defiance  of  the  most  sacred  engagements,  he  had  at- 
tacked  the  helpless  ally  whom  he  was  bound  to  defend. 
The  Empress  Queen  had  the  faults  as  well  as  the  vir- 
tues which  are  connected  with  quick  sensibility  and 
a  high  spirit.  There  was  no  peril  which  she  was  not 
ready  to  brave,  no  calamity  which  she  was  not  ready 
to  bring  on  her  subjects,  or  on  the  whole  human  race, 
if  only  she  might  once  taste  the  sweetness  of  a  com- 
plete revenge.  Revenge,  too,  presented  itself,  to  her 
narrow  and  superstitious  mind,  in  the  guise  of  duty. 
ia  had  been  wrested  not  only  from  the  House  of 
Austria,  but  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  con- 
queror had  indeed  permitted  his  new  subjects  to  wor- 
ship God  after  their  own  fashion ;  but  this  was  not 
enough.  To  bigotry  it  seemed  an  intolerable  hardship 
that  the  Catholic  Church,  having  long  enjoyed  ascenden- 
cy, should  bo  compelled  to  content  itself  with  equality. 
Nor  was  thiij  the  only  circumstance  which  led  Maria 
Theresa  to  regard  her  enemy  as  the  enemy  of  God. 
Tho  profaneness  of  Frederic's  writings  and  conversa- 
tion, and  the  frightful  rumours  which  were  circulated 
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respecting  the  immorality  of  his  private  life,  natural; 7 
shocked  a  woman  who  believed  with  the  firmest  faith 
all  that  her  confessor  told  her,  and  who,  though  sur- 
rounded by  temptations,  though  young  and  beautiful, 
though  ardent  in  all  her  passions,  though  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  had  preserved  her  fame  unsullied  even 
by  the  breath  of  slander. 

To  recover  Silesia,  to  humble  the  dynasty  of  Hohen- 
zollern  to  the  dust,  was  the  great  object  of  her  life. 
She  toiled  during  many  years  for  this  end,  with  zeal 
as  indefatigable  as  that  which  the  poet  ascribes  to  the 
stately  goddess  who  tired  out  her  immortal  horses  in 
the  work  of  raising  the  nations  against  Troy,  and  who 
offered  to  give  up  to  destruction  her  darling  Sparta  and 
Mycena?,  if  only  she  might  once  see  the  smoke  going 
up  from  the  palace  of  Priam.  With  even  such  a  spirit 
did  the  proud  Austrian  Juno  strive  to  array  against  her 
foe  a  coalition  such  as  Europe  had  never  seen.  Noth- 
ing would  content  her  but  that  the  whole  civilised 
world,  from  the  White  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  from  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  pastures  of  the  wild  horses  of 
the  Tanais,  should  be  combined  in  arms  against  one 
petty  state. 

She  early  succeeded  by  various  arts  in  obtaining  the 
adhesion  of  Russia.  An  ample  share  of  spoil  ws.s 
promised  to  the  King  of  Poland  ;  and  that  prince,  gov- 
erned by  his  favourite,  Count  Bruhl,  readily  promised 
the  assistance  of  the  Saxon  forces.  The  great  difficulty 
was  with  France.  That  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
of  Hapsburg  should  ever  cordially  co-operate  in  any 
great  scheme  of  European  policy,  had  long  been  thought, 
to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Frederic,  just  as  impos- 
rible  as  that  fire  and  water  should  amalgamate.  The 
whole  history  of  the  Continent,  during  two  centuries 
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and  a  half,  liad  been  the  history  of  the  mutual  jeal- 
ousies and  enmities  of  France  and  Austria.  Since  the 
administration  of  Richelieu,  above  all,  it  liad  been  con- 
ftklered  as  the  plain  policy  of  the  Most  Christian  King 
to  thwart  on  all  occasions  the  Conrt  of  Vienna,  and  to 
protect  every  member  of  the  Germanic  body  who 
stood  up  against  the  dictation  of  the  Caesars.  Common 
sentiments  of  religion  had  been  unable  to  mitigate  this 
strong  antipathy.  The  rulers  of  France,  even  while 
clothed  in  the  Roman  purple,  even  while  persecuting 
tln«  heretics  of  Rochclle  and  Auvcrgne,  had  still  looked 
with  favour  on  the  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic  princes 
who  were  struggling  against  the  chief  of  the  empire. 
If  the  French  ministers  paid  any  respect  to  the  tradi- 
tional rules  handed  down  to  them  through  many  gen- 
erations, they  would  have  acted  towards  Frederic  as 
the  greatest  of  their  predecessors  acted  towards  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  That  there  was  deadly  enmity  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  was  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  close  friendship  between  Prussia  and  France. 
With  France  Frederic  could  never  have  any  serious 
controversy.  His  territories  were  so  situated  that  his 
imbition,  greedy  and  unscrupulous  as  it  was,  could 
never  impel  him  to  attack  her  of  his  own  accord. 
He  was  more  than  half  a  Frenchman :  he  wrote,  spoke, 
read  nothing  but  French :  he  delighted  in  French  so- 
ci'-ty :  the  admiration  of  the  French  he  proposed  to 
himself  as  the  best  reward  of  all  his  exploits.  It 
•eemed  incredible  that  any  French  government,  h'.tw- 
iver  notorious  for  levity  or  stupidity,  could  spurn  away 
inch  an  ally. 

The  Conrt  of  Vienna,  however,  did  not  despair. 
Phe  Austrian  diplomatists  propounded  a  new  scheme 
>f  politics,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  was  not  altogether 
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without  plausibility.  The  great  powers,  according  to 
this  theory,  had  long  been  under  a  delusion.  They 
had  looked  on  each  other  as  natural  enemies,  while  in 
truth  they  were  natural  allies.  A  succession  of  cruel 
wars  had  devastated  Europe,  had  thinned  the  popula- 
tion, had  exhausted  the  public  resources,  had  loaded 
governments  with  an  immense  burden  of  debt;  and 
when,  after  two  hundred  years  of  murderous  hostility 
or  of  hollow  truce,  the  illustrious  Houses  whose  enmity 
had  distracted  the  world  sat  down  to  count  their  gains, 
to  what  did  the  real  advantage  on  either  side  amount  ? 
Simply  to  this,  that  they  had  kept  each  other  from 
thriving.  It  was  not  the  King  of  France,  it  was  not 
the  Emperor,  who  had  reaped  the  fruits  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  or  of  the  War  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
Those  fruits  had  been  pilfered  by  states  of  the  second 
and  third  rank,  which,  secured  against  jealousy  by  their 
insignificance,  had  dexterously  aggrandised  themselves 
while  pretending  to  serve  the  animosity  of  the  great 
clu'efs  of  Christendom.  While  the  lion  and  tiger  were 
tearing  each  other,  the  jackal  had  run  off  into  the 
jungle  with  the  prey.  The  real  gainer  by  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria,  but 
Sweden.  The  real  gainer  by  the  war  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction  had  been  neither  France  nor  Austria, 
but  the  upstart  of  Brandenburg.  France  had  made 
great  efforts,  had  added  largely  to  her  military  glory, 
and  largely  to  her  public  burdens  ;  and  for  what  end  ? 
Merely  that  Frederic  might  rule  Silesia.  For  this  and 
this  alone  one  French  army,  Avasted  by  sword  and 
famine,  had  perished  in  Bohemia  ;  and  another  had 
purchased,  with  floods  of  the  noblest  blood,  the  barren 
glory  of  Fontenoy.  And  this  prince,  for  whom  France 
had  suffered  so  much,  was  he  a  grateful,  was  he  even 
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»n  honest  ally  ?  Had  he  not  been  as  false  to  the  Court 
of  Versailles  as  to  the  Court  of  Vienna  ?  Had  he  not 
played,  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  part  which,  in  pri- 
vate life,  is  played  by  the  vile  agent  of  chicane  who 
sets  his  neighbours  quarrelling,  involves  them  in  costly 
and  interminable  litigation,  and  betrays  them  to  each 
other  all  round,  certain  that,  whoever  may  be  ruined, 
he  shall  be  enriched  ?  Surely  the  true  wisdom  of  the 
great  powers  was  to  attack,  not  each  other,  but  this 
common  barrator,  who,  by  inflaming  the  passions  of 
both,  by  pretending  to  serve  both,  and  by  deserting 
both,  had  raised  himself  above  the  station  to  which  he 
was  born.  The  great  object  of  Austria  was  to  regain 
Silesia ;  the  great  object  of  France  was  to  obtain  an 
accession  of  territory  on  the  side  of  Flanders.  If  they 
took  opposite  sides,  the  result  would  probably  be  that, 
after  a  war  of  many  years,  after  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  brave  men,  after  the  waste  of  many  millions 
of  crowns,  they  would  lay  down  their  arms  without 
having  achieved  either  object ;  but,  if  they  came  to  an 
understanding,  there  would  be  no  risk,  and  no  difficulty. 
Austria  would  willingly  make  in  Belgium  such  cessions 
as  France  could  not  expect  to  obtain  by  ten  pitched 
battles.  Silesia  would  easily  be  annexed  to  the  mon« 
*rchy  of  which  it  had  long  been  a  part.  The  union  of 
two  such  powerful  governments  would  at  once  overawe 
v'he  King  of  Prussia.  If  he  resisted,  one  short  campaign 
would  settle  his  fate.  France  and  Austria,  long  accus- 
tomed to  rise  from  the  game  of  war  both  losers,  would, 
for  the  first  time,  both  be  gainers.  There  could  be  no 
room  for  jealousy  between  them,  The  power  of  both 
Would  be  increased  at  once ;  the  equilibrium  between 
Viem  would  be  preserved  ;  and  the  only  sufferer  would 
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be  a  mischievous  and  unprincipled  buccaneer,  who  de« 
served  no  tenderness  from  either. 

These  doctrines,  attractive  from  their  novelty  and 
ingenuity,  soon  became  fashionable  at  the  supper-par- 
ties and  in  the  coffeehouses  of  Paris,  and  were  espoused 
by  every  gay  Marquis,  and  every  facetious  abb(i  who 
was  admitted  to  see  Madame  de  Pompadour's  hair 
curled  and  powdered.  It  was  not,  however,  to  any 
political  theory  that  the  strange  coalition  between 
France  and  Austria  owed  its  origin.  The  real  motive 
which  induced  the  great  continental  powers  to  forget 
their  old  animosities  and  their  old  state  maxims,  was 
personal  aversion  to  the  King  of  Prussia.  This  feeling 
was  strongest  in  Maria  Theresa  ;  but  it  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  her.  Frederic,  in  some  respects  a 
good  master,  was  emphatically  a  bad  neighbour.  That 
he  was  hard  in  all  dealings,  and  quick  to  take  all  ad- 
vantages, was  not  his  most  odious  fault.  His  bitter  and 
scoffing  speech  had  inflicted  keener  wounds  than  his 
ambition.  In  his  character  of  wit  he  was  under  less 
restraint  than  even  in  his  character  of  ruler.  Satirical 
verses  against  all  the  princes  and  ministers  of  Europe 
Were  ascribed  to  his  pen.  In  his  letters  and  conversa- 
tion he  alluded  to  the  greatest  potentates  of  the  age  in 
terms  which  would  have  better  suited  Colic",  in  a  war 
wf  repartee  with  young  Cre"billon  at  Pelletier's  table, 
than  a  great  sovereign  speaking  of  great  sovereigns. 
About  women  he  was  in  the  habit  of  expressing  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  meekest 
of  women  to  forgive ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him, 
almost  the  whole  Continent  was  then  governed  by 
women  who  were  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  meek- 
ness. Maria  Theresa  herself  had  not  escaped  his  scur- 
rilous jests.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Bnssia  knew 
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lhat  her  gallantries  afforded  him  a  favourite  theme  foi 
ribaldry  and  invective.  Madame  de  Pompadour,  who 
was  really  the  head  of  the  French  Government,  had 
been  even  more  keenly  galled.  She  had  attempted,  by 
the  most  delicate  flattery,  to  propitiate  the  King  of 
Prussia ;  but  her  messages  had  drawn  from  him  only 
dry  and  sarcastic  replies.  The  Empress  Queen  took  a 
very  different  coarse.  Though  the  haughtiest  of  prin- 
cesses, though  the  most  austere  of  matrons,  she  forgot 
in  her  thirst  for  revenge,  both  the  dignity  of  her  race 
and  the  purity  of  her  character,  and  condescended  to 
flatter  the  low-born  and  low-minded  concubine,  who 
having  acquired  influence  by  prostituting  herself,  re- 
tained it  by  prostituting  others.  Maria  Theresa  actu- 
ally wrote  with  her  own  hand  a  note,  full  of  expressions 
of  esteem  and  friendship  to  her  dear  cousin,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  butcher  Poisson,  the  wife  of  the  publican 
D'Etioles,  the  kidnapper  of  young  girls  for  the  harem 
of  an  old  rake,  a  strange  cousin  for  the  descendant  of 
so  many  Emperors  of  the  West !  The  mistress  was 
completely  gained  over,  and  easily  carried  her  point 
with  Lewis,  who  had,  indeed,  wrongs  of  his  own  to 
resent.  His  feelings  were  not  quick  ;  but  contempt, 
says  the  eastern  proverb,  pierces  even  through  the  shell 
of  a  tortoise ;  and  neither  prudence  nor  decorum  had 
ever  restrained  Frederic  from  expressing  his  measureless 
contempt  for  the  sloth,  the  imbecility,  and  the  baseness 
»>f  Lewis.  France  was  thus  induced  to  join  the  coali- 
tion ;  and  the  example  of  France  determined  the  con  • 
duct  of  Sweden,  then  completely  subject  to  French 
influence. 

The  enemies  of  Frederic  were  surely  strong  enough 
to  attack  him  openly ;  but  they  were  desirous  to  add 
to  all  their  other  advantages,  the  advantage  of  a  sur 
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prise.  He  was  not,  however,  a  man  to  be  taken  oiF  Lig 
guai'd.  He  had  tools  in  every  court ;  and  lie  now 
received  from  Vienna,  from  Dresden,  and  from  1  'sj-is, 
accounts  so  circumstantial  and  so  consistent,  that  he 
could  not  doubt  of  his  danger.  He  learnt  that  he  was 
to  be  assailed  at  once  by  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Sax- 
ony, Sweden,  and  the  Germanic  body  ;  that  the  greater 
part  of  his  dominions  was  to  be  portioned  out  among 
his  enemies  ;  that  France,  which  from  her  geographical 
position  could  not  directly  share  in  his  spoils,  was  to 
receive  an  equivalent  in  the  Netherlands  ;  that  Austria 
was  to  have  Silesia,  and  the  C/arina  East  Prussia ;  that 
Augustus  of  Saxony  expected  Magdeburg ;  and  that 
Sweden  would  be  rewarded  with  part  of  Pomerania. 
If  these  designs  succeeded,  the  House  of  Brandenburg 
would  at  once  sink  in  the  European  system  to  a  place 
lower  than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  or  the 
Margrave  of  Baden. 

And  what  hope  was  there  that  these  designs  would 
fail  ?  No  such  union  of  the  continental  powers  had 
been  seen  for  ages.  A  less  formidable  confederacy 
had  in  a  week  conquered  all  the  provinces  of  Venice, 
when  Venice  was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and 
glory.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  had  compelled 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  to  bow  down  his  haughty  head 
to  the  very  earth.  A  less  formidable  confederacy  has, 
within  our  own  memory,  subjugated  a  still  mightier 
empire,  and  abased  a  still  prouder  name.  Such  odds 
nad  never  been  heard  of  in  war.  The  people  whom 
Frederic  ruled  were  not  five  millions.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  countries  which  were  lea<nied  against  him 

*"»  O 

amounted  to  a  hundred  millions.  The  dispioportion 
in  wealth  was  at  least  equally  great.  Small  commu- 
nities, actuated  by  strong  sentiments  of  patriotism  0! 
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loyalty,  have  sometimes  made  h<ad  against  great  mon- 
archies weakened  by  factions  and  discontents.  Bat 
small  as  »vas  Frederic's  kingdom,  it  probably  contained 
a  greater  number  of  disaffected  subjects  than  were  to 
ba  found  in  all  the  states  of  liis  enemies.  Silesia 
formed  the  fourth  part  of  his  dominions ;  and  from  the 
Silesians,  born  under  Austrian  princes,  the  utmost  that 
he  could  expect  was  apathy.  From  the  Silesian  Cath- 
olics he  coulJ  hardly  expect  any  thing  but  resistance. 

Some  states  have  been  enabled,  by  their  geographi- 
cal position,  to  defend  themselves  with  advantage 
against  immense  force.  The  sea  has  repeatedly  pro- 
tected England  against  the  fury  of  the  whole  Con- 
tinent. The  Venetian  government,  driven  from  its 
possessions  on  the  land,  could  still  bid  defiance  to  the 
confederates  of  Cambray  from  the  Arsenal  amidst  the 
lagoons.  More  than  one  great  and  well  appointed 
army,  which  regarded  the  shepherds  of  Switzerland 
as  an  easy  prey,  has  perished  in  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
Frederic  had  no  such  advantage.  The  form  of  his 
states,  their  situation,  the  nature  of  the  ground,  all  were 
tgainst  him.  His  long,  scattered,  straggling  territory 
teemed  to  have  been  shaped  with  an  express  view  to 
the  convenience  of  invaders,  and  was  protected  by  ho 
fcca,  by  no  chain  of  hills.  Scarcely  any  corner  of  it 
was  a  week's  march  from  the  territory  of  the  enemy. 
The  capital  itself,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  be  con- 
stantly exposed  to  insult.  In  truth,  there  was  hardly 
*  politician  or  a  soldier  in  Europe  who  doubted  that 
the  conflict  would  be  terminated  in  a  very  few  days  by 
the  prostration  of  the  house  of  Bran  fenburg. 

Nor  was  Frederic's  own  opinion  very  different.  He 
tnticipated  nothing  short  of  his  own  ruin,  and  of  the 
ruin  of  his  family.  Yet  there  was  still  a  chance,  a 
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Blender  cnance,  of  escape.  His  states  had  at  least  the 
advantage  of  a  central  position ;  his  enemies  were 
widely  separated  from  each  other,  and  could  not  con- 
veniently unite  their  overwhelming  forces  on  one 
point.  They  inhabited  different  climates,  and  it  was 
probable  that  the  season  of  the  year  which  would  bo 
best  suited  to  the  military  operations  of  one  portion  of 
the  league,  would  be  unfavourable  to  those  of  another 
portion.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  too,  was  free  from 
some  infirmities  which  were  found  in  empires  far  more 
extensive  and  magnificent.  Its  effective  strength  for  a 
desperate  struggle  was  not  to  be  measured  merely  by 
the  number  of  square  miles  or  the  number  of  people.  In 
that  spare  but  well-knit  and  well-exercised  body,  there 
was  nothing  but  sinew,  and  muscle,  and  bone.  No 
public  creditors  looked  for  dividends.  No  distant  colo- 
nies required  defence.  No  court,  filled  with  flatterers 
and  mistresses,  devoured  the  pay  of  fifty  battalions. 
The  Prussian  army,  though  far  inferior  in  number  to 
the  troops  which  were  about  to  be  opposed  to  it,  was 
yet  strong  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the 
Prussian  dominions.  It  was  also  admirably  trained  and 
admirably  officered,  accustomed  to  obey  and  accus- 
tomed to  conquer.  The  revenue  was  not  only  unin- 
cumbered  by  debt,  but  exceeded  the  ordinary  outlay  hi 
time  of  peace.  Alone  of  all  the  European  princes, 
Frederic  had  a  treasure  laid  up  for  a  day  of  difficulty. 
Above  all,  he  was  one,  and  his  enemies  were  many.  In 
tli^iu  camps  would  certainly  be  found  the  jealousy,  the 
dissension,  ,the  slackness  inseparable  from  coalitions ; 
on  his  side  was  the  energy,  the  unity,  the  secrecy  of  a 
strong  dictatorship.  To  a  certain  extent  the  deficiency 
of  military  means  might  be  .supplied  by  the  resources  of 
military  art.  Small  as  the  King's  army  was,  when 
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romparcd  with  the  six  hundred  thousand  men  \\hom 
the  confederates  could  bring  into  the  field,  celerity  of 
movement  might  in  some  degree  compensate  for  defi- 
ciency of  hulk.  It  was  thus  just  possible  that  genius, 
judgment,  resolution,  and  good  luck  united,  might  pro- 
tiact  the  struggle  during  a  campaign  or  two;  and  to 
gain  even  a  month  was  of  importance.  It  could  not  be 
long  before  the  vices  which  are  found  in  all  extensive 
confederacies  would  begin  to  show  themselves.  Every 
member  of  the  league  would  think  his  own  share  of  the 
war  too  largo,  and  his  own  share  of  the  spoils  too  small. 
( 'ouiplaints  and  recriminations  would  abound.  The 
Turk  might  stir  on  the  Danube;  the  statesmen  of 
France  might  discover  the  error  which  they  had  com- 
mitted in  abandoning  the  fundamental  principles  of  their 
national  policy.  Above  all,  death  might  rid  Prussia  of 
its  most  formidable  enemies.  The  war  was  the  effect 
of  the  j>ersonal  aversion  with  which  three  or  four  sover- 
eigns regarded  Frederic  ;  and  the  decease  of  any  one  of 
those  sovereigns  might  produce  a  complete  revolution  in 
ili'-  state  of  Europe. 

In  the  midst  of  a  horizon  generally  dark  and  stormy, 
Frederic  cculd  discern  one  bright  spot.  The  peace 
which  had  been  concluded  between  England  and 
France  in  1748,  had  been  in  Europe  no  more  than  an 
armistice ;  and  had  not  oven  been  an  armistice  in  die 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  In  India  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Carnatic  was  disputed  between  two  great  Mus- 
sulman houses  ;  Fort  Saint  George  had  taken  one  side, 
Pondicherry  the  other ;  and  in  a  scries  of  battles  and 
sieges  the  troops  of  Lawrence  ami  Clive  had  been 
opposed  to  those  of  Dupleix.  A  struggle  less  impor- 
tant hi  its  consequences,  but  not  less  likely  to  product 
rritation,  was  carried  on  between  those  French  and 
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English  adventurers,  who  kidnapped  negroes  and  col- 
lected gold  dust  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  it  wa? 
in  North  America  that  the  emulation  and  mutual 
aversion  of  the  two  nations  were  most  conspicuous. 
The  Frencn  attempted  to  hem  in  the  English  colonists 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  extending  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  English 
took  arms.  The  wild  aboriginal  tribes  appeared  on 
each  side  mingled  with  the  Pale  Faces.  Battles  were 
fought ;  forts  were  stormed  ;  and  hideous  stories  about 
stakes,  seal  pings,  and  death-songs  reached  Europe, 
and  inflamed  that  national  animosity  which  the  rivalry 
of  ages  had  produced.  The  disputes  between  France 
and  England  came  to  a  crisis  at  the  A* cry  time  when 
the  tempest  which  had  been  gathering  was  about  to 
burst  on  Prussia.  The  tastes  and  interests  of  Frederic 
would  have  led  him,  if  he  had  been  allowed  an  option, 
to  side  with  the  house  of  Bourbon.  But  the  folly  of 
the  Court  of  Versailles  left  him  no  choice.  France 
became  the  tool  of  Austria ;  and  Frederic  was  forced 
to  become  the  ally  of  England.  He  could  not,  indeed, 
expect  that  a  power  which  covered  the  sea  with  its 
fleets,  and  which  had  to  make  war  at  once  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  Ganges,  would  be  able  to  spare  a  large  num.-1 
ber  of  troops  for  operations  in  Germany.  But  Eng- 
land, though  poor  compared  with  the  England  of  our 
time,  was  far  richer  than  any  country  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  amount  of  her  revenue,  and  the  resources 
which  she  found  in  her  credit,  though  they  may  be 
thought  small  by  a  generation  which  has  seen  her  raise 
a  hundred  and  thirty  millions  in  a  single  year,  appeared 
miraculous  to  the  politicians  of  that  age.  A  very  mod- 
erate portion  of  her  wealth,  expended  by  an  able  and 
economical  prince,  in  a  country  where  prices  were 
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would  be  sufficient  to  equip  and  maintain  a  formidable 
army. 

Such  was  the  situation  in  which  Frederic  found  him- 
sclf.  He  saw  the  whole  extent  of  his  jx-ril.  Ho  saw 
that  there  was  still  a  faint  possibility  of  escape ;  and, 
with  prudent  temerity,  he  determined  to  strike  the  first 
blow.  It  was  in  the  month  of  August,  1756,  that  the 
great  war  of  the  Seven  Years  commenced  The  King 
demanded  of  the  Empress  Queen  a  distinct  explanation 
of  her  intentions,  and  plainly  told  her  that  he  should 
consider  a  refusal  as  a  declaration  of  war.  "  I  want,** 
he  said,  "no  answer  in  the  style  of  an  oracle."  He 
'ved  an  answer  at  once  haughty  and  evasive.  In 
nn  instant  the  rich  electorate  of  Saxony  was  overflowed 
by  sixty  thousand  Prussian  troops.  Augustus  with  his 
army  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Pirna.  The  Queen 
of  Poland  was  at  Dresden.  In  a  few  days  Pirna  was 
blockaded  and  Dresden  was  taken.  The  first  object  of 
Frederic  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Saxon  State 
Papers;  for  those  papers,  he  well  knew,  contained 
ample  proofs  that,  though  apparently  an  aggressor,  he 
was  really  acting  in  self-defence.  The  Queen  of  Po- 
land, as  well  acquainted  as  Frederic  with  the  impor- 
tance of  those  documents,  had  packed  them  up,  had 
concealed  them  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  was  about  to 
send  them  off  to  "Warsaw,  when  a  Prussian  officer  made 
his  appearance.  In  the  hope  that  no  soldier  would 
venture  to  outrage  a  lady,  a  queen,  the  daughter  of  an 
rmpcror,  the  mother-in-law  of  a  dauphin,  she  placed 
•If  before  the  trunk,  and  at  length  sat  down  on  it. 
But  all  resistance  was  vain.  The  papers  were  carried 
to  Frederic,  who  found  in  them,  as  he  expected,  abun- 
dant evidence  of  the  designs  of  the  coalition.  The 
fiost  important  documents  were  instantly  published, 
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and  the  effect  of  the  publication  was  great.  It  was 
clear  that,  of  whatever  sins  tlie  King  of  Prussia  might 
formerly  have  been  guilty,  he  was  now  the  injured  party, 
and  had  merely  anticipated  a  blow  intended  to  destroy 
him. 

The  Saxon  camp  at  Pirna  was  in  the  mean  timo 
closely  invested  ;  but  the  besieged  were  not  without 
hopes  of  succour.  A  great  Austrian  army  under  Mar 
shal  Brown  Avas  about  to  pour  through  'the  passes 
which  separate  Bohemia  from  Saxony.  Frederic  left 
at  Pirna  a  force  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Saxons, 
hastened  into  Bohemia,  encountered  Brown  at  Lowo- 
sk/,  and  defeated  him.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Saxony.  Augustus  and  his  favourite  Bruhl  fled  to 
Poland.  The  whole  army  of  the  electorate  capitulated. 
From  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  war,  Frederic  treated 
Saxony  as  a  part  of  his  dominions,  or,  rather,  he  acted 
towards  the  Saxons  in  a  manner  which  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  whole  meaning  of  that  tremendous  sen- 
tence, "  subjectos  tanquam  suos,  viles  tanquam  alicnos." 
Saxony  was  as  much  in  his  power  as  Brandenburg; 
and  he  had  no  such  interest  in  the  welfare  of  Saxony 
as  he  had  in  the  welfare  of  Brandenburg.  He  accord- 
ingly levied  troops  and  exacted  contributions  through- 
out the  enslaved  province,  with  far  more  rigour  than  in 
any  part  of  his  own  dominions.  Seventeen  thousand 
men  who  had  been  in. the  camp  at  Pirna  were  half 
compelled,  half  persuaded  to  enlist  under  their  con- 
queror. Thus,  within  a  few  weeks  from  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  one  of  the  confederates  had 
been  disarmed,  and  his  weapons  were  now  pointed 
ftgainst  the  rest. 

The  winter  put  a  stop  to  military  operations.     All 
oad  hitherto  gone  well.     But  the  real  tug  of  war  was 
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*till  to  come.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  the  year 
IT "7  wouKl  be  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of 
Europe. 

The  King's  scheme  for  the  campaign  was  simple, 
bold,  and  judicious.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  with 
an  English  and  Hanoverian  army  was  in  Western 
Germany,  and  might  be  able  to  prevent  the  French 
troops  from  attacking  Prussia.  The  Russians,  ?on- 
Cnul  by  their  snows,  would  probably  not  stir  till  the 
spring  was  far  advanced.  Saxony  was  prostrated. 
Sweden  could  do  nothing  very  important.  During  a 
few  months  Frederic  would  have  to  deal  with  Austria 
alone.  Even  thus  the  odds  were  against  him.  But 
ubility  and  courage  have  often  triumphed  against  odds 
still  more  formidable. 

I.nrlyin  1757  the  Prussian  army  in  Saxony  began 
to  move.  Through  four  defiles  in  the  mountains  they 
came  pouring  into  Bohemia.  Prague  was  the  King's 
first  mark ;  but  the  ulterior  object  was  probably 
Vienna.  At  Prajnio  lav  Marshal  Brown  with  one 

ti 

great  army.  Daun,  the  most  cautious  and  fortunate  of 
tin-  Austrian  captains,  .was  advancing  with  another. 
Frederic  determined  to  overwhelm  Brown  before  Daun 
should  arrive.  On  the  sixth  of.  May  was  fought, 
under  those  walls  which,  a  hundred  and  thirty  yearn 
before,  had  witnessed  the  victory  of  the  Catholic  league 
and  the  flight  of  the  unhappy  Palatine,  a  battle  more 
bloody  than  any  which  Europe  saw  during  the  long 
interval  between  Malplaquet  and  Eylau.  The  King 
and  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  were  distinguished 
on  that  dav  bv  their  valour  and  exertions.  But  the 

•  V 

chief  glory  was  with  Schwerin.  When  the  Prussian 
aiantry  wavered.  *he  stout  old  marshal  snatched  the 
tolonr»  from  an  ensign,  nnd,  waving  them  in  the  air, 
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led  back  his  regiment  to  the  charge.  Thus  at  seventy- 
two  years  of  age  he  fell  in  the  thickest  buttle,  still 
grasping  the  standard  which  bears  the  black  eagle  on 
the  field  argent.  The  victory  remained  with  the 
King ;  but  it  had  been  dearly  purchased.  Whole 
columns  of  his  bravest  warriors  had  fallen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  had  lost  eighteen  thousand  men.  Of 
the  enemy,  twenty-four  thousand  had  been  killed 
wounded,  or  taken. 

Part  of  the  defeated  army  was  shut  up  in  Prague. 
Part  fled  to  join  the  troops  which,  under  the  command 
of  Daun,  were  now  close  at  hand.  Frederic  deter- 
mined to  play  over  the  same  game  which  had  succeeded 
at  Lowositx.  He  left  a  large  force  to  besiege  Prague, 
and  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men  lie  marched 
against  Daun.  The  cautious  Marshal,  though  he  had 
a  great  superiority  in  numbers,  would  risk  nothing. 
He  occupied  at  Kolin  a  position  almost  impregnable, 
and  awaited  the  attack  of  the  King. 

It  was  the  eighteenth  of  June,  a  day  which,  if  the 
Greek  superstition  still  retained  its  influence,  would 
be  held  sacred  to  Nemesis,  a  .day  on  which  the  two 
greatest  princes  of  modern  times  were  taught,  by  a 
terrible  experience,  that  neither  skill  nor  valour  can 
fix  the  inconstancy  of  fortune.  The  battle  begarf 
before  noon  ;  and  part  of  the  Prussian  army  maintained 
the  contest  till  after  the  midsummer  sun  had  gone 
down.  But  at  length  the  King  found  that  his  troops, 
having  been  repeatedly  driven  back  with  frightful 
carnage,  could  no  longer  be  led  to  the  charge.  He 
was  with  difficulty  persuaded  to  quit  the  field.  The 
officers  of  his  personal  staff  were  under  the  necessity 
of  expostulating  with  him,  and  one  of  them  took  the 
fcberty  to  say,  "•  Does  your  Majesty  moan  to  storm 
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flic  batteries  alone  ?  "  Thirteen  thousand  of  hi* 
bravest  followers  had  perished.  Nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  retreat  in  pood  order,  to  raise  the  siege  ot 
Prague,  and  to  hurry  hU  anny  by  different  routes  out 
of  Bohemia. 

This  stroke  seemed  to  be  final.  Frederic's  situation 
had  at  best  been  such,  that  only  an  uninterrupted  run 
of  good  luck  could  save  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  ruin. 
And  now,  almost  in  the  outset  of  the  contest,  he  had 
met  with  a  check  which,  even  in  a  war  between  equal 
powers,  would  have  been  felt  as  serious.  He  had  owed 
much  to  the  opinion  which  all  Kuropc  entertained  of 
his  army.  Since  his  accession,  his  soldiers  had  in  ninny 
successive  tattles  been  victorious  over  the  Austrians. 
But  the  glory  had  departed  from  his  arms.  All  whom 
his  malevolent  sarcasms  had  wounded,  made  haste  to 
avenge  themselves  by  scoffing  at  the  scoffer.  His  sol- 
diers had  ceased  to  confide  in  his  star.  In  every  part 
of  his  camp  his  dispositions  were  severely  critici/ed. 
Even  in  his  own  family  he  had  detractors.  His  next 
brother,  William,  heir-presumptive,  or  rather,  in  truth, 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne,  and  great-grandfather  cf 
the  present  king,  could  not  refrain  from  lamenting  his 
own  fate  and  that' of  the  house  of  Hohcnzollern,  once 
BO  great  and  so  prosperous,  but  now,  by  the  rash  ambi- 
tion of  its  chief,  made  a  by- word  to  all  nations.  These 
complaints,  and  some  blunders  which  William  com- 
mitted during  the  retreat  from  Bohemia,  called  forth 
the  bitter  displeasure  of  the  inexorable  King.  The 
jrince's  heart  was  broken  by  the  cutting  reproaches  of 
his  brother  ;  he  quitted  the  army,  retired  to  a  co-.intry 
teat,  and  in  a  short  time  died  of  shame  and  vexation. 

It  seemed  that  the  King's  distress  could  hardly  be 
increased.  Yet  at  this  moment  another  blow  not  lesa 
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terrible  than  that  of  Kolin  fell  upon  him.  The  French 
under  Marshal  D'Estre'es  had  invaded  Germany.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  given  them  battle  at  Has- 
tembeck,  and  had  been  defeated.  In  order  to  save  the 
Electorate  of  Hanover  from  entire  subjugation,  he  had 
made,  at  Closter  Seven,  an  arrangement  with  the 
French  Generals,  which  left  them  at  liberty  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Prussian  dominions. 

O 

That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  Frederic's  distress, 
he  lost  his  mother  just  at  this  time  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  felt  the  loss  more  than  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  hardness  and  severity  of  his  character.  In  truth, 
his  misfortunes  had  now  cut  to  the  quick.  The  mocker, 
the  tyrant,  the  most  rigorous,  the  most  imperious,  the 
most  cynical  of  men,  was  very  unhappy.  His  face  was 
so  haggard  and  his  form  so  thin,  that  when  on  his  re- 
turn from  Bohemia  he  passed  through  Leipsic,  the  peo- 
ple hardly  knew  him  again.  His  sleep  Avas  broken  ; 
the  tears,  in  spite  of  himself,  often  started  into  his  eyes ; 
and  the  grave  began  to  present  itself  to  his  agitated 
mind  as  the  best  refuge  from  misery  and  dishonour. 
His  resolution  was  fixed  never  to  be  taken  alive,  and 
never  to  make  peace  on  condition  of  descending  from 
his  place  among  the  powers  of  Europe.  He  saw  noth- 
ing left  for  him  except  to  die ;  and  he  deliberately 
chose  his  mode  of  death.  He  always  carried  about 
with  him  a  sure  and  speedy  poison  in  a  small  glass 
case  ;  and  to  the  few  in  whom  he  placed  confidence,  he 
made  no  mystery  of  his  resolution. 

But  we  should  very  imperfectly  describe  the  stata 
of  Frederic's  mind,  if  we  left  out  of  view  the  laugh- 
able peculiarities  which  contrasted  so  singularly  with 
the  gravity,  energy,  and  harshness  of  his  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  tragic  or  the  comic 
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predominated  in  the  strange  scene  which  was  then  act- 
ing. In  the  midst  of  all  the  great  King's  calamities, 
his  passion  for  writing  indifferent  poetry  grew  stronger 
and  stronger.  Enemies  all  round  him,  despair  in 
his  heart,  pills  of  corrosive  sublimate  hidden  in  hii 
clothes,  he  jxmred  forth  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
lines,  hateful  to  gods  and  men,  the  insipid  dregs  of 
Voltaire's  Hippocrene,  the  faint  echo  oC  the  lyre  of 
Chaulieu.  It  is  amusing  to  comjuire  what  ho  did  dunng 
the  last  months  of  1757,  with  what  he  wrote  daring  the 
Mtte  time.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  equal  por- 
tion of  the  life  of  Hmnibal,  of  C;esar,  or  of  Napoleon, 
will  bear  a  comparison  with  that  short  period,  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  history  of  Prussia  and  of  Frederic. 
Yet  at  this  very  time  the  scanty  leisure  of  the  illustri- 
ous warrior  was  employed  in  producing  odes  and  epistles, 
a  little  better  than  Gibber's,  and  a  little  worse  than  Hay- 
ley's.  Here  and  there  a  manly  sentiment  which  deserves 
to  l>e  in  prose  makes  its  appearance  in  company  with 
Prometheus  and  Orpheus,  Elysium  and  Acheron,  the 
plaintive  Philomel,  the  poppies  of  Morpheus,  and  all  the 
other  frippery  which,  like  a  robe  tossed  by  a  proud 
beauty  to  her  waiting-woman,  has  long  been  contemp- 
tuously abandoned  by  genius  to  mediocrity.  We 
hardly  know  any  instance  of  the  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  so  striking,  and  so  grotesque,  as 
the  character  of  this  haughty,  vigilant,  resolute,  saga- 
cious blue-stocking,  half  Mithridates  and  half  Trissotin, 
bearing  up  against  a  world  in  arms,  with  an  ounce  o( 
poison  in  one  pocket  and  a  quirt  of  bad  verses  in  tho 
Dther. 

Frederic  had  some  time  before  made  advances  to- 
wards a  reconciliation  with  Voltaire ;  and  some  civil  let- 
ters had  passed  between  them.  After  the  battle  of  Kolin 
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tlieir  epistolary  intercourse  became,  at  least  in  seeming,, 
friendly  and  confidential.  We  do  not  know  any  col- 
lection of  Letters  which  throws  so  much  light  on  the 
darkest  and  most  intricate  parts  of  human  nature,  as 
the  correspondence  of  these  strange  beings  after  they 
had  exchanged  forgiveness.  Both  felt  that  the  quarrel 

O  O  I 

had  lowered  them  in  the  public  estimation.  They  al- 
mired  each  other.  They  stood  in  need  of  each  other. 
The  great  King  wished  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity 
by  the  great  Writer.  The  great  Writer  felt  himself 
exalted  by  the  homage  of  the  great  King.  Yet  the 
wounds  which  they  had  inflicted  en  each  other  were  too 
deep  to  be  effaced,  or  even  perfectly  healed.  Not  only 
did  the  scars  remain  ;  the  sore  places  often  festered  and 
bled  afresh.  The  letters  consisted  for  the  most  part  of 
compliments,  thanks,  offers  of  service,  assurances  of  at- 
tachment. But  if  any  thing  brought  back  to  Frederic's 
recollection  the  cunning  and  mischievous  pranks  by 
which  Voltaire  had  provoked  him,  some  expression  of 
contempt  and  displeasure  broke  forth  in  the  nmUt  of 
eulogy.  It  was  much  worse  when  any  thing  recalled  to 
the  mind  of  Voltaire  the  outrages  which  he  and  his 
kinswoman  had  suffered  at  Frankfort.  All  at  once  his 
flowing  panegyric  was  turned  into  invective.  "  Ko- 
member  how  you  behaved  to  me.  For  your  sake  I 
have  lost  the  favour  of  my  native  king.  For  your  sako 
I  am  an  exile  from  my  country.  I  loved  you.  I  trust- 
ed myself  to  you.  I  had  no  wish  but  to  end  my  life  in 
your  service.  And  what  was  my  reward  ?  Stripped 
of  all  that  you  had  bestowed  on  me,  the  key,  the  order, 
the  pension,  I  was  forced  to  fly  from  your  territories. 
I  was  hunted  as  if  I  had  been  a  deserter  from  your 
grenadiers.  I  was  arrested,  insulted,  plundered.  My 
niece  was  dragged  throuh  the  mud  of  Frankfort  b 
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your  soldiers,  as  if  she  had  been  some  wretched  followef 
of  your  camp.  You  have  great  talents.  You  have 
good  qualities.  But  you  have  one  odious  vice.  You 
delight  in  the  abasement  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Yon 
have  brought  disgrace  on  the  name  of  philosopher. 
You  have  given  some  colour  to  the  slanders  of  the 
bigots,  who  say  that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the 
justice  or  humanity  of  those  who  reject  the  Christian 
faith."  Then  the  King  answers,  with  less  heat  but 
equal  severity — uYou  know  that  you  behaved  shame- 
fully in  Prussia.  It  was  well  for  you  that  you  had  to 
deal  with  a  man  so  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  genius 
as  I  am.  You  richly  deserved  to  see  the  inside  of  a 
dungeon.  Your  talents  are  not  more  widely  known 
than  your  faithlessness  and  your  malevolence.  The 
grave  itself  is  no  asylum  from  your  spite.  Maupcrtuis 
ad ;  but  you  still  go  on  calumniating  and  deriding 
him,  as  if  you  had  not  made  him  miserable  enough  while 
he  was  living.  Let  us  have  no  nxore  of  this.  And, 
al)ovc  all,  let  me  hear  no  more  of  your  niece.  I  am 
sick  to  death  of  her  name.  I  can  bear  with  your  faults 
for  the  sake  of  your  merits ;  but  she  has  not  written 
Mahomet  or  Merope." 

An  explosion  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  supposed, 
would  necessarily  put  an  end  to  all  amicable  communi- 
cation. But  it  was  not  so.  After  every  outbreak  of 
ill  humour  this  extraordinary  pair  became  more  loving 
than  before,  and  exchanged  compliments  and  assurances 
of  mutual  regard  with  a  wonderful  air  of  sincerity. 

tf 

It  niay  well  be  supposed  that  men  who  wrote  thus 
lo  each  other,  were  not  very  guarded  in  what  they  said 
of  each  other.  The  English  ambassador,  Mitchell,  who 
knew  that  the  King  of  Prussia  was  constantly  writing 
jO  Voltaire  with  the  greatest  freedom  on  the  most  im- 
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portant  subjects,  was  amazed  to  hear  his  Majesty  desig- 
nate this  highly  favoured  correspondent  as  a  bad-hearted 
fellow,  the  greatest  rascal  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  And 
the  language  which  the  poet  held  about  ilie  King  was 
not  much  more  respectful. 

It  would  probably  have  puzzled  Voltaire  himself  to 
say  what  was  his  real  feeling  towards  Frederic.  It 
was  compounded  of  all  sentiments,  from  enmity  to 
friendship,  and  from  scorn  to  admiration  ;  and  the  pro- 
portions in  which  these  elements  were  mixed,  changed 
every  moment.  The  old  patriarch  resembled  the 
spoiled  child  who  screams,  stamps,  cufts,  laughs,  kisses, 
and  cuddles  within  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  His  re- 
sentment was  not  extinguished  ;  yet  he  was  not  with- 
out sympathy  for  his  old  friend.  As  a  Frenchman, 
he  wished  success  to  the  jinns  of  his  country.  As  a 
philosopher,  he  was  anxious  for  the  stability  of  a 
throne  on  which  a  philosopher  sat.  He  longed  both 
to  save  and  to  humble  Frederic.  There  was  one  way, 
and  only  one,  in  which  all  his  conflicting  feelings  could 
at  once  be  gratified.  If  Frederic  were  preserved  by 
the  interference  of  France,  if  it  were  known  that  for 
that  interference  he  was  indebted  to  the  mediation  of 
Voltaire,  this  would  indeed  be  delicious  revenge ;  this 
vrould  indeed  be  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  that  haughty 
head.  Nor  did  the  vain  and  restless  poet  think  it  im- 
possible that  he  might,  from  his  hermitage  near  the 
Alps,  dictate  peace  to  Europe.  D'Estrces  had  quilted 
Hanover,  and  the  command  of  the  French  army  had 
been  intrusted  to  tlu;  Duke  of  Richelieu,  a  man  whose 
chief  distinction  was  derived  from  his  success  in  gal- 
lantry. Richelieu  was  in  truth  the  most  eminent  of 
that  race  of  seducers  by  profession,  who  furnished 
Crtfbillon  the  younger  and  La  Clos  with  models  for 
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their  heroes.  In  his  earlier  days  the  royal  heuse  itself 
had  nvt  been  secure  from  his  presumptuous  love.  He 
was  believed  to  have  carried  his  conquests  into  the 
family  of  Orleans ;  and  some  suspected  that  he  was 
not  unconcerned  in  the  mysterious  remorse  which  em- 
bittered the  last  hours  of  the  charming  mother  of  Lewis 
iho  Fifteenth.  But  the  Duke  was  now  sixty  years  old. 
With  a  heart  deeply  corrupted  by  vice,  a  head  long  ac- 
customed to  think  only  on  trifles,  an  im|>aired  constitu- 
tion, an  impaired  fortune,  and,  worst  of  all,  a  very  red 
nose,  he  was  entering  on  a  dull,  frivolous,  and  unre- 
gpected  old  age.  Without  one  qualification  for  military 
command,  except  that  personal  courage  which  was 
common  between  him  and  the  whole  nobility  of  France, 
he  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  Hano- 
ver ;  and  in  that  situation  he  did  his  best  to  repair,  by 
extortion  and  conniption,  the  injury  which  he  had  done 
t(.  his  projKjrty  by  a  life  of  dissolute  profusion. 

The  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  the  end  of  his  life  hated 
the  philosophers  as  a  sect,  not  for  those  parts  of  their 

•in  which  a  good  and  wise  man  would  have  con- 
demned, but  for  their  virtues,  for  their  spirit  of  free 
inquiry,  and  for  their  hatred  of  those  social  abuses  of 
which  he  was  himself  the  personification.  But  he, 
like  many  of  those  who  thought  with  him,  excepted 
Voltaire  from  the  list  of  proscribed  writers.  He  fre- 
quently sent  flittering  letters  to  Ferney.  He  did  the 
patriarch  the  honour  to  borrow  money  of  him,  and 
ev.ju  carried  this  condescending  friendship  so  far  as  to 

>t  to  pay  the  interest.  Voltaire  thought  that  it 
right  be  in  his  power  to  bring  the  Duke  and  the  King 
^f  Prussia  into  communication  with  each  other.  Ho 

be  earnestly  *o  both  ;  and  he  so  far  succeeded  that 
&  correspondence  between  them  was  commenced. 
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But  it  was  to  very  different  means  that  Frederic  was 
to  owe  his  deliverance.  At  the  beginnjng  of  Novem- 
ber, the  net  seemed  to  have  closed  completely  round 
nim.  The  Russians  were  in  the  field,  and  were  spread- 
in<r  devastation  through  his  eastern  provinces.  Silesia 

C3  A 

was  overrun  by  the  Austrians.  A  great  French  army 
;vas  advancing  from  the  west  under  the  command  of 
Marshal  Soubise,  a  prince  of  the  great  Armorican  house 
of  Rohan.  Berlin  itself  had  been  taken  and  plundered 
by  the  Croatians.  Such  was  the  situation  from  which 
Frederic  extricated  himself,  with  dazzling  glory,  in  the 
short  space  of  thirty  days. 

lie  marched  first  against  Soubise.  On  the  fifth  of  No- 
vember the  armies  met  at  Rosbach.  The  French  were 
two  to  one  ;  but  they  were  ill  disciplined,  and  their  gen- 
eral was  a  dunce.  The  tactics  of  Frederic,  and  the 
well-regulated  valour  of  the  Prussian  troops,  obtained 
a  complete  victory.  Seven  thousand  of  the  invaders 
were  mau  prisoners.  Their  guns,  their  colours,  their 
baggage,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Those 
who  escaped  fled  as  confusedly  as  a  mob  scattered  by 
cavalry.  Victorious  in  the  West,  the  King  turned  his 
arms  towards  Silesia.  In  that  quarter  every  thing 
seemed  to  be  lost.  Breslau  had  fallen  ;  and  Charles  of 
Loraine,  with  a  mighty  power,  held  the  whole  province. 
On  the  fifth  of  December,  exactly  one  month  after  tho 
battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederic,  with  forty  thousand  men, 
and  Prince  Charles,  at  the  head  of  not  less  than  sixty 
thousand,  met  at  Lcuthen,  hard  by  Breslau.  The 
King,  who  was,  in  general,  perhaps  too  much  inclined 
to  consider  the  common  soldier  as  a  mere  machine,  re- 
sorted, on  this  great  day,  to  means  resembling  those 
which  Bonapir'.e  afterwards  employed  with  such  signa' 
iuccess  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  military  cnthnsi* 
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asm.  The  principal  officers  were  convoked.  Fredi-ric 
addressed  them  with  great  force  and  pathos ;  and  di- 
rected them  to  speak  to  their  men  as  he  had  sj  oken  to 
them.  When  the  armies  were  set  in  battle  array,  the 
Prussian  troops  were  in  a  state  of  fierce  excitement ; 
but  their  excitement  showed  itself  after  the  fashion  of 
a  grave  people.  The  columns  advanced  to  the  attack 
chanting,  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  fifes,  the  rude 
hymns  of  the  old  Saxon  Sternhold*.  They  had  never 
fought  so  well ;  nor  had  the  genius  of  their  chief  ever 
been  so  conspicuous.  "  That  battle,"  said  Napoleon, 
"  was  a  masterpiece.  Of  itself  it  is  sufficient  to  entitle 
Frederic  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  among  generals." 
The  victory  was  complete.  Twenty-seven  thousand 
Austrian*  were  killed,  wounded,  or  taken  ;  fifty  stand 
of  colours*,  a  hundred  guns,  four  thousand  waggons,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  Breslau  opened  its 
gates  ;  Silesia  was  reconquered  ;  Charles  of  Loraine  re- 
1  to  hide  his  shame  and  sorrow  at  Brussels ;  and 
Frederic  allowed  his  troops  to  take  some  repose  in 
winter  quarters,  after  a  campaign,  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
which  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modern  history. 

The  King's  lame  filled  all  the  world,  lie  had, 
during  the  last  year,  onnintained  a  contest,  on  terms 
of  advantage,  against  three  powers,  the  weakest  of 
which  had  more  than  three  times  his  resources.  Ho 
had  fought  four  great  pitched  battles  against  superior 
forces.  Three  of  these  battles  he  had  gained  ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Kolin,  /  repaired  as  it  had  been,  rather 
raisrd  than  Iqwered  his  military  renown.  The  victory 
ot*  Leuthen  is,  to  this  day,  the  proudest  on  the  roll  of 
Pnissian  fame.  Leipsic  indeed,  and  Waterloo,  pro- 
iu;-ed  consequences  more  important  to  mankind  But 
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the  glory  of  Leipsic  must  be  shared  by  the  Prussians 
with  the  Austrians  and  Russians ;  and  at  Waterloo 
the  British  Infantry  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day.  The  victoiy  of  Kosbach  was,  in  a  military  point 
of  view,  less  honourable  than  that  of  Leuthen  ;  for  it 
was  gained  over  an  incapable  general  and  a  disorganized 
army ;  but  the  moral  effect  which  it  produced  was  im- 
mense. All  the  preceding  triumphs  of  Frederic  had 
been  triumphs  over  Germans,  and  could  excite  no  emo- 
tions of  national  pride  among  the  German  people.  It 
was  impossible  that  a  Hessian  or  a  Hanoverian  could 
feel  any  patriotic  exultation  at  hearing  that  Pomeran- 
ians had  slaughtered  Moravians,  or  that  Saxon  banners 
had  been  hung  in  the  churches  of  Berlin.  Indeed, 
though  the  military  character  of  the  Germans  justly 
stood  high  throughout  the  world,  they  could  boast  of 
no  great  day  which  belonged  to  them  as  a  people  ;  of 
no  Agincourt,  of  no  Bannockburn.  Most  of  their 
victories  had  been  gained  over  each  other ;  and  their 
most  splendid  exploits  against  foreigners  had  been 
achieved  under  the  command  of  Eugene,  who  was 

O  7 

himself  a  foreigner.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Ros- 
bach  stirred  the  blood  of  the  whole  of  the  mishtv 

C>        «. 

population  from  the  Alps  to  the  Baltic,  and  from  the 
borders  of  Courland  to  those  of  Loraine.  Westphalia 
and  Lower  Saxony  had  been  deluged  by  a  great  host 
v~)f  strangers,  whose  speech  was  unintelligible,  and  whose 
petulent  and  licentious  manners  had  excited  the  strong- 
est feelings  of  disgust  and  hatred.  That  great  host  had 
bten  put  to  flight  by  a  small  band  of  German  warriors, 
kd  by  a  prince  of  German  blood  on  the  side  of  father 
and  mother,  and  marked  by  the  fair  hair  and  clear  bine 
eye  of  Germany.  Never  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
empire  of  Charlerra^ne,  had  the  Teutonic  race  won 
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luch  a  field  against  the  French.  The  tidings  called 
forth  a  general  burst  of  delight  and  pride  from  the 
whole  of  the  great  family  which  spoke  the  varioul 
dialects  of  the  ancient  language  of  Arminius.  The 
fame  of  Frederic  began  to  supply,  in  some  degree,  the 
place  of  a  common  government  and  of  a  common 
capital.  It  became  a  rallying  point  for  all  tme  Ger- 
xnars,  a  subject  of  mutual  congratulation  to  the  Bava- 
r:»i:  and  the  Wcstphalian,  to  the  citi/cn  of  Frankfort 
and  the  citizen  of  Nurcmburg.  Then  first  it  was 
manifest  that  the  Germans  were  truly  a  nation.  Then 

was  discernible  that  patriotic  spirit  which,  in  1813, 
achieved  the  great  deliverance  of  central  Europe,  and 
which  still  guards,  and  long  will  guard,  against  foreign 
ambition  the  old  freedom  of  the  Rhine. 

Nor  were  the  effects  produced  by  that  celebrated 
day  merely  political.  The  greatest  masters  of  German 
poetry  and  eloquence  have  admitted  that,  though  the 
great  King  neither  valued  nor  understood  his  native 
language,  though  he  looked  on  France  as  the  only  seat 
of  taste  and  philosophy,  yet,  in  his  own  despite,  he  did 
much  to  emancipate  the  genius  of  his  countrymen  from 
the  foreign  yoke;  and  that,  in  the  act  of  vanquishing 
Soubise,  he  was,  unintentionally,  rousing  the  spirit 
which  soon  began  to  question  the  literary  precedence 
of  Koilcau  and  Voltaire.  So  strangely  do  events  con- 
found all  the  plans  of  man.  A  prince  who  read  only 

<*h,  who  wrote  only  French,  who  aspired  to  rank 
13  a  French  classic,  became,  quite  unconsciously,  the 
means  of  liberating  half  the  Continent  from  the  do- 
minion of  that  French  criticism  of  which  he  was  him- 
*elf,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  a  slave.  Yet  even  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Germany  in  favour  of  Frederic  hardly 
equalled  the  enthusiasm  of  England.  The  birth-day 
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of  our  ally  was  celebrated  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as 
that  of  our  own  sovereign  ;  and  at  night  the  streets  of 
London  were  in  a  blaxe  witli  illuminations.  Portraits 
of  the  hei'o  of  Roshach,  with  his  cocked  hat  and  long 
pigtail,  were  in  every  house.  An  attentive  observer 
will,  at  this  day,  find  in  the  parlours  of  old-fashioned 
inns,  and  in  the  portfolios  of  print-sellers,  twenty  por- 
traits of  Frederic  for  one  of  George  the  Second.  The 
dgn  painters  were  everywhere  employed  in  touching 
up  Admiral  Vernon  into  the  King  of  Prussia.  This 
enthusiasm  was  strong  among  religious  people,  and  es- 
pecially among  the  Methodists,  who  knew  that  the  French 
raid  Austrians  were  Papists,  and  supposed  Frederic  to 
bo  the  Joshua  or  Gideon  of  the  Reformed  Faith.  One 
of  Whitlield's  hearers,  on  the  day  on  which  thanks  for 
the  battle  of  Leuthen  were  returned  at  the  Tabernacle, 
made  the  following  exquisitely  ludicrous  entry'  in  a 
diary,  part  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  :  "  The  Lord 
stirred  up  the  King  of  Prussia  and  his  soldiers  to  pray. 
They  kept  three  last  days,  and  spent  about  an  hour 
praying  and  singing  psalms  before  they  engaged  the 
enemy.  O  !  how  good  it  is  to  pray  and  fight !  "  Some 
young  Englishmen  of  rank  proposed  to  visit  Germany 
as  volunteers,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  art 
of  war  under  the  greatest  of  commanders.  This  last 
proof  of  British  attachment  and  admiration,  Frederic 
politely  but  firmly  declined.  His  camp  was  no  place 
for  amateur  students  of  military  science.  The  Prussian 
discipline  was  rigorous  even  to  cruelty.  The  officers, 
while  in  the  field,  were  expected  to  practise  an  abste- 
miousness and  self-denial,  such  as  was  hardly  surpassed 
by  the  most  rigid  monastic  orders.  However  noble 
heir  birth,  however  high  their  rank  in  the  service,  they 
were  not  permitted  to  cat  from  any  thing  better  thai: 
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J>ewter.  It  was  a  high  crime  even  in  a  count  and 
field-marshal  to  have  a  single  rilver  spoon  among  his 
baggage.  Gay  young  Englishmen  of  twenty  thousand 
a  year,  accustomed  to  liberty  and  to  luxury,  would  not 
easily  submit  to  these  Spartan  restraints.  The  King 
could  not  venture  to  keep  them  in  order  as  he  kept  hia 
own  subjects  in  order.  Situated  as  lie  was  with  respect 
to  England,  he  could  not  well  imprison  or  shoot  refrac- 
tory Howards  and  Cavendishes.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  example  of  a  few  fine  gentlemen,  attended  by  char- 
iots and  livery  servants,  eating  in  plate,  and  drinking 
Chfjnpagno  and  Tokay,  was  enough  to  corrupt  his 
whole  army.  He  thought  it  best  to  make  a  stand  at 
first,  and  civilly  refused  to  admit  such  dangerous  com- 
panions among  his  troops. 

The  help  of  England  was  bestowed  in  a  manner  far 
more  useful  and  more  acceptable.  An  annual  subsidy 
of  near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  enabled  the 
King  to  add  probably  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  to 
his  army.  Pitt,  now  at  the  height  of  power  and  popu- 
larity, undertook  the  task  of  defending  Western  Ger- 
inany  against  France,  and  asked  Frederic  only  the  loan 
.»f  a  general.  The  general  selected  was  Princ**  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick,  who  had  attained  high  distinction 
in  the  Prussian  service.  He  wns  put  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  partly  English,  partly  Hanoverian,  partly 
coiiij)osed  of  mercenaries  hired  from  the  petty  princes 
of  the  empire.  He  soon  vindicated  tho  choice  of  the 
two  allied  courts,  and  proved  himself  the  second  genera) 
of  the  age. 

Frederic  passed  the  winter  at  Breslau,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  preparing  for  the  next  campaign.  The 
bavoc  which  the  war  had  made  among  his  troops  was 
•apidly  repaired ;  and  in  the  spring  o*  1758  he  was  again 
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ready  for  the  conflict.  Prince  Ferdinand  kept  the 
French  in  check.  The  King  in  the  mean  time,  after 
attempting  against  the  Austrians  some  operations  which 
led  to  no  very  important  results,  marched  to  encounter 
the  Russians,  who,  slaying,  burning,  and  wasting  wher- 
ever they  turned,  had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  his 
realm.  He  <rave  them  battle  at  Zorndorf.  near  Frank 

t^ 

fort  on  the  Oder.  The  fight  was  long  and  bloody. 
Quarter  was  neither  given  nor  taken  ;  for  the  Germans 
and  Scythians  regarded  each  other  with  bitter  aversion, 
and  the  sight  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  half- 
savage  invaders  had  incensed  the  King  and  his  army. 
The  Russians  were  overthrown  with  great  slaughter; 
and  for  a  few  months  no  further  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  the  east. 

A  day  of  thanksgiving  was  proclaimed  by  the  King, 
and  was  celebrated  with  pride  and  delight  by  his  people. 
The  rejoicings  in  England  were  not  less  enthusiastic  or 
less  sincore.  This  may  be  selected  as  the  point  of  time 
at  which  the  military  glory  of  Frederic  reached  the 
zenith.  In  the  short  space  of  three  quarters  of  a  year 
he  had  won  three  great  battles  over  the  armies  of  three 
mighty  and  warlike  monarchies,  France,  Austria  and 
Russia. 

But  it  was  decreed  that  the  temper  of  that  strong 
mind  should  be  tried  by  both  extremes  of  fortune  in 
rapid  succession.  Close  upon  this  series  of  triumphs 
came  a  series  of  disasters,  such  as  would  have  blighted 
Jie  fame  and  broken  the  heart  of  almost  any  other 
commander.  Yet  Frederic,  in  the  midst  of  his  calami- 
ties, was  still  an  object  of  admiration  to  his  subjects,  his 
allies,  and  his  enemies.  Overwhelmed  by  adversity 
sick  of  life,  he  still  maintained  the  contest,  greater  in 
defeat,  in  flight,  and  in  what  seemed  hopeless  ruin,  than 
on  the  fields  of  his  proudest  victories. 
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Having  vanquished  the  Russians,  he  hastened  into 
Saxony  to  oppose  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Queen, 
commanded  by  Dunn,  the  most  cautious,  and  Laudolm, 
the  most  inventive  and  enterprising  of  her  generals. 
These  two  celebrated  commanders  agreed  on  a  scheme, 
in  wliich  the  prudence  of  the  one  and  the  vigour  of  the 
other  seemed  to  liavc  been  happily  combined.  At  dead 
of  night  they  surprised  the  King  in  his  camp  at  Hoch- 
kirchen.  His  presence  of  mind  saved  his  troops  from 
destruction ;  but  nothing  could  save  them  from  defeat 
and  severe  loss.  Marshal  Keith  was  among  the  slain. 
The  first  roar  of  the  guns  roused  the  noble  exile  from 
his  rest,  and  he  was  instantly  in  the  front  of  the  battle. 
He  received  a  dangerous  wound,  but  refused  to  quit 
the  field,  and  was  in  the  act  of  rallying  his  broken 
troops,  when  nn  Austrian  bullet  terminated  his  che- 
quered and  eventual  life. 

The  misfortune  was  serious.  But  of  all  generals 
Frederic  understood  best  how  to  repair  defeat,  and 
Daun  understood  least  how  to  improve  victory.  In  a 
few  days  the  Prussian  army  was  as  formidable  as  before 
the  battle.  The  prosjwt  was,  however,  gloomy.  An 
Austrian  army  under  General  Harsch  had  invaded 
Silesia,  and  invested  the  fortress  of  Keisse.  Daun, 
after  his  success  at  Hoclikirchen,  had  written  to  Harsch 
in  very  confident  terms :  —  "  Go  on  with  your  opera- 
tions against  Neisse.  Be  quite  at  ease  as  to  the  King. 
f  will  give  a  good  account  of  him."  In  truth,  the  posi- 
tiw  of  the  Prussians  was  full  of  difficulties.  Between 
them  and  Silesia  lay  the  victorious  army  of  Daun.  It 
was  not  easy  for  them  to  reach"  Silesia  at  all.  If  they 
did  reach  it,  they  left  Saxony  exposed  to  the  Austria:;?. 
Bat  the  vigour  and  activity  of  Frederic  surmounted 
»very  obstacle.  He  made  a  circuitous  march  of  extra- 
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ordinary  rapidity,  passed  Daun,  hastened  into  Silesia, 
raised  the  siege  of  Neisse,  and  drove  Harsci;  into  Bohi?- 
mia.  Daun  availed  himself  of  the  King's  absence  t~ 
attack  Dresden.  The  Prussians  defended  it  despe- 
rately. The  inhabitants  of  that  wealthy  and  polishe  J 
canita!  becked  in  vain  for  mercv  from  tlie  garrison 

j.  c*c>  *•  o 

within,  and  from  the  besiegers  without.  The  beautiful 
suburbs  were  burned  to  the  ground.  It  was  clear  that 
the  town  if  won  at  all,  would  be  won  street  by  street 
by  the  bayonet.  At  this  conjuncture,  came  news  that 
Frederic,  having  cleared  Silesia  of  his  enemies,  vas 
returning  bv  forced  marches  into  Saxony.  Daun  re- 

O  v  «/ 

tired  from  before  Dresden,  and  fell  back  into  the  Aus- 
trian territories.  The  King,  over  heaps  of  ruins,  rnaJ  3 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  unhappy  metropolis, 
which  had  so  cruelly  expiated  the  weak  and  perfidious 
policy  of  its  sovereign.  It  was  now  the  Uventieth  of 
November.  The  cold  weather  suspended  military  op- 
erations ;  and  the  King  again  took  up  his  winter  quar- 
ters at  Breslau. 

The  third  of  the  seven  terrible  years  was  over  ;  and 
Frederic  still  stood  his  ground,  lie  had  been  recently 
tried  by  domestic  as  well  as  }>v  military  disasters.  On 
the  fourteenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which  he  was 
defeated  at  Hochkirehen,  the  day  on  the  anniversary  of 
which,  forty-eight  years  later,  a  defeat  far  more  tre- 
wendous  laid  the  Prussian  monarchy  in  the  dust,  died 
VVilhelmina,  Margravine  of  Bareuth.  From  the  ac- 
eoiints  which  we  have  of  her,  by  her  own  hand,  and  by 
the  hands  of  the  most  discerning  of  her  contemporaries, 
we  should  pronounce  her  to  have  been  coarse,  indeli- 
cate, and  a  good  hater,  but  not  destitute  of  kind  and 
generous  feelings.  Her  mind,  naturally  strong  and 
pbr.ervaut,  had  been  highly  cultivated;  and  she  was. 
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and  deserved  to  be,  Frederic's  favourite  6i'ster.  He 
felt  the  loss  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  iron  nature  to  fee) 
the  loss  of  any  thin^  but  a  province  or  a  battle. 

At  Breslau,  during  tho  winter,  he  was  indcfatigat** 
in  liis  |H>etical  labours.  The  most  spirited  lines,  per- 
haps, that  he  ever  wrote,  are  to  be  found  in  a  bitter 
lampoon  on  Lewis  and  Madame  du  Pomjxulour,  which 
he  composed  At  this  time,  and  sent  to  Voltaire.  The 
verses  were,  indeed,  so  good,  that  Voltaire  was  afraid 
that  he  might  himself  bo  suspected  of  having  written 
them,  or  at  least  of  having  corrected  them  ;  and  partly 
from  fright,  partly,  we  fear,  from  love  of  mischief,  sent 
them  to  the  Duke  of  Choiseul,  then  prime  minister  of 
France.  Choiseul  very  wisely  determined  to  encounter 
Frederic  at  Frederic's  own  weapons,  and  applied  for 
assistance  to  Palissot,  who  had  some  skill  as  a  versifier, 
and  some  little  talent  for  satire.  Palissot  produced 
some  very  stinging  lines  on  the  moral  and  literary  char- 
acter of  Frederic,  and  these  lines  the  Duke  sent  to  Vol- 
taire. This  war  of  couplets,  following  cjose  on  the 
carnage  of  Zorndorf  and  the  conflagration  of  Dresden, 
illustrates  well  the  strangely  compounded  character  of 
the  King  of  Prussia. 

At  this  moment  he  was  assailed  by  a  new  enemy. 
Benedict  the  Fourteenth,  the  best  and  wisest  of  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  successors  of  St.  Peter,  was  no  more. 
During  the  short  interval  between  his  reign  and  that 
of  his  disciple  Ganganelli,  the  chief  scat  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  filled  by  Rezzonico,  who  took  the  name 
of  Clement  the  Thirteenth.  This  absurd  priest  deter- 
mined to  try  what  the  weight  of  his  authority  could 
eriect  in  favour  of  the  orthodox  Maria  Theresa  against 
a  heretic  king.  At  the  high  mass  on  Christmas-day,  a 
iword  with  a  rich  belt  an  J  scabbard,  a  hat  of  crimscti 
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velvet  lined  with  ermine,  and  a  dove  of  pcark,  the  mys- 
tic symbol  of  the  Divine  Comforter,  were  solemnly 
blessed  bv  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  were  sent  with  great 
ceremony  to  Marshal  Daun,  the  conqueror  of  Kolin 
and  Hochkirchen.  This  mark  of  favour  had  more  than 
once  been  bestowed  by  the  Popes  on  the  great  cham- 
pions of  the  faith.  Similar  .honours  had  been  paid, 
more  than  six  centuries  earlier,  by  Urban  the  Second 
to  Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  Similar  honours  had  been 
conferred  on  Alba  for  destroying  the  liberties  of  the 
Low  Countries,  and  on  John  Sobiesky  after  the  deliver- 
ance of  Vienna.  But  the  presents  which  were  received 
with  profound  reverence  by  the  Baron  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  which  had  not 
wholly  lost  their  value  even  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
appeared  inexpressibly  ridiculous  to  a  generation  which 
read  Montesquieu  and  Voltaire.  Frederic  wrote  sar- 
castic verses  on  the  gifts,  the  giver,  and  the  receiver. 
But  the  public  wanted  no  prompter  ;  and  an  universal 
roar  of  laughter  from  Petersburg  to  Lisbon  reminded 
the  Vatican  that  the  a£je  of  crusades  was  over. 

The  fourth  campaign,  the  most  disastrous  of  all  the 
campaigns  of  this  fearful  war,  had  now  opened.  -The 
Austrians  filled  Saxony  and  menaced  Berlin.  The 
Russians  defeated  the  King's  generals  on  the  Oder, 
threatened  Silesia,  effected  a  junction  with  Laudohu. 
and  intrenched  themselves  strongly  at  Kunersdorf. 
Frederic  hastened  to  attack  them.  A  great  battle 
was  fought.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  every 
thing  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  the  Prussians,  and 
to  tnc  skill  of  their  chief.  The  lines  were  forced. 
Ifulf  the  Russian  guns  were  taken.  The  King  sent 

^  O 

lift  a  courier  to  Berlin  with  two  lines,  announcing  a 
*omplete  victory.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  stubborn 
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Russians,  defeated  yet  unbroken,  had  taken  up  their 
stand  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  on  an  emi- 
nence where  the  Jews  of  Frankfort  were  wont  to  bury 
their  dead.  Here  the  battle  recommenced.  The 
Prussian  infantry,  exhausted  by  six  hours  of  haul 
fighf.ng  under  a  sun  which  equalled  the  tropical  heat, 
were  yet  brought  up  repeatedly  to  the  attack,  but  in 
vain.  The  King  led  three  charges  in  person.  Two 
horses  were  killed  under  him.  The  officers  of  his  staff 
fell  all  round  him.  His  coat  was  pierced  by  several 
bullets.  All  was  in  vain.  His  infantry  was  driven 
hack  with  frightful  slaughter.  Terror  began  to  spread 
last  from  man  to  man.  At  that  moment,  the  fiery 
cavalry  of  Laudohn,  still  fresh,  rushed  on  the  wavering 
ranks.  Then  followed  an  universal  rout.  Frederic 
himself  was  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors,  and  was  with  difficulty  saved  by  a  gallant 
officer,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  Hussars, 
made  good  a  diversion  of  a  few  minutes.  Shattered 
in  body,  shattered  in  mind,  the  King  reached  that 
night  a  village  which  the  Cossacks  had  plundered ; 
and  there,  in  a  ruined  and  deserted  farm-house,  flung 
himself  on  a  heap  of  straw.  He  had  sent  to  Berlin  a 
second  despatch  very  different  from  his  first :  —  "  Let 
the  royal  family  leave  Berlin.  Send  the  archives  to 
Potsdam.  The  town  may  make  terms  with  the 
enemy." 

The  defeat  was,  in  truth,  overwhelming.  Of  fifty 
thousand  men  who  had  that  morning  marched  under 
tho  black  eagles,  not  three  thousand  remained  together. 
The  King  bethought  him  again  of  his  corrosive  subli- 
mate, and  wrote  to  bid  adieu  to  his  friends,  and  to  give 
directions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  taken  in  the  event 
jf  his  death:  —  "I  have  no  resource  left" — such  if 
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the  *an<nia£e  of  one  of  his  letters  —  "  all  is  lost.     1  vvil? 

O         O 

not  survive  the   ruin   of  mv  country.     Farewell   for 
ever." 

But  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  confederates  pre- 
vented them  from  following  up  their  victory.  They 
lost  a  few  days  in  loitering  and  squabbling  ;  and  a  few 
days,  improved  by  Frederic,  were  worth  more  than  the 
years  of  other  men.  On  the  morning  after  the  battle, 
he  had  got  together  eighteen  thousand  of  his  troops. 
Very  soon  his  force  amounted  to  thirty  thousand 
Guns  were  procured  from  the  neighbouring  fortresses 
and  there  was  again  an  army.  Berlin  was  for  'the 
present  safe  ;  but  calamities  came  pouring  on  the  King 
in  uninterrupted  succession.  One  of  his  generals, 
with  a  large  body  of  troops,  was  taken  at  Maxen  ; 
another  was  defeated  at  Meissen  ;  and  when  at  length 
the  campaign  of  1759  closed,  in  the  midst  of  a  rigorous 
winter,  the  situation  of  Prussia  appeared  desperate. 
The  only  consoling  circumstance  Avas,  that,  in  the  West, 
Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  had  been  more  fortunate  than 
his  master ;  and  by  a  series  of  exploits,  of  which  the 
battle  of  Minden  was  the  most  glorious,  had  removed 
all  apprehension  of  danger  on  the  side  of  France. 

The  fifth  year  was  now  about  to  commence.  It 
seemed  impossible  that  the  Prussian  territories,  re- 
peatedly devastated  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
vaders, could  longer  support  the  contest.  But  the 
King  carried  on  war  as  no  European  power  has  ever 
carried  on  war,  except  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
during  the  great  agony  of  the  French  Revolution.  II 
governed  his  kingdom  as  he  would  have  governed 
besieged  town,  not  caring  to  what  extent  property  wa. 
destroyed,  or  the  pursuits  of  civil  life  suspended,  s< 
.hat  he  did  but  make  head  against  the  enemy.  As 
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as  there  was  a  man  left  in  Prussia,  that  man 
might  carry  a  musket ;  as  long  as  there  was  a  horse 
left,  that  horse  might  draw  artillery.  The  coin  wai 
debased,  the  civil  functionaries  were  left  unpaid ;  in 
some  provinces  civil  government  altogether  ceased  to 
exist.  But  thore  Mere  still  rye-bread  and  potatoes; 
there  were  still  lead  and  gunpowder ;  and,  while  the 
means  of  sustaining  and  destroying  life  remained,  Fred- 
eric was  determined  to  fight  it  out  to  the  very  last. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  camjwiign  of  1700  was  un- 
favourable to  him.  Berlin  was  again  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Great  contributions  were  levied  on  the  inhab- 
itants, and  the  royal  palace  was  plundered.  But  at 
length,  after  two  years  of  calamity,  victory  came  back 
to  his  arms.  At  Lignitz  he  gained  a  great  battle  over 
haudohn  ;  at  Torgau,  after  a  day  of  horrible  carnage, 
he  triumphed  over  Daun.  The  fifth  year  closed,  and 
«till  the  event  was  in  suspense.  In  the  countries  where 
the  war  had  raged,  the  misery  and  exhaustion  were 
more  appalling  than  ever  ;  but  still  there  were  left  men 
and  beasts,  arms  and  food,  and  still  Frederic  fought  on. 
In  truth  he  had  now  been  baited  into  savageness.  His 
heart  was  xilcerated  with  hatred.  The  implacable  re- 
sentment with  which  his  enemies  persecuted  him, 
though  originally  provoked  by  his  own  unprincipled 
ambition,  excited  in  him  a  thirst  for  vengeance  which 
he  did  not  even  attempt  to  conceal.  "  It  is  hard,"  he 
says  in  one  of  his  letters, "  for  man  to  bear  what  I  bear. 
I  begin  to  feel  that,  as  the  Italians  say,  revenge  is  a 
pbasure  for  the  gods.  My  philosophy  is  worn  out  by 
raftering.  I  am  no  saint,  like  those  of  whom  wo  road 
.n  the  legends  ;  and  I  will  own  that  I  should  die  con- 
tent if  only  I  could  first  inflict  a  portion  of  the  misery 
which  I  endure." 

.  11 
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Borne  up  by  such  feelings  lie  struggled  with  various 
success,  but  constant  glory,  through  the  campaign  of 
1701.  On  the  whole,  the  result  of  this  campaign  waa 
disastrous  to  Prussia.  No  great  battle  was  gained  by 
the  enemy ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  desperate  bounds  of  the 
hunted  tiger,  the  circle  of  pursuers  was  fast  closing 
round  him.  Laudohn  had  surprised  the  important  for- 
tress of  Schweidnitz.  With  that  fortress,  half  of  Si- 
lesia, and  the  command  of  the  most  important  defiles 
through  the  mountains,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
Austrians.  The  Russians  had  overpowered  the  King's 
generals  in  Pomerania.  The  country  was  so  completely 
desolated  that  he  began,  by  his  own  confession,  to  look 
round  him  with  blank  despair,  unable  to  imagine  where 
recruits,  horses,  or  provisions  were  to  be  found. 

Just  at  this  time  two  great  events  brought  on  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  relations  of  almost  all  the  powers  of 
Europe.  One  of  those  events  Avas  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Pitt  from  oifice  ;  the  other  was  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia. 

The  retirement  of  Pitt  seemed  to  be  an  omen  of  utter 
ruin  to  the  House  of  Brandenburg.  His  proud  and 
vehement  nature  was  incapable  of  any  thing  that  looked 
like  either  fear  or  treachery.  lie  had  often  declared 
that,  while  he  was  in  power,  England  should  never 
make  a  peace  of  Utrecht,  should  never,  for  any  selfish 
object,  abandon  an  ally  even  in  the  last  extremity  of 
distress.  The  Continental  war  was  his  own  war.  I  Id 
had  been  bold  enough,  he  who  in  former  times  had  at- 
tacked, with  irresistible  powers  of  oratory,  the  Hano- 
verian policy  of  Carteret,  and  the  German  subsidies  of 
Newcastle,  to  declare  that  Hanover  ought  to  be  as  dear 
to  us  as  Hampshire,  and  that  he  would  conquer  Amer- 
ica in  Germany.  He  had  fallen  ;  and  the  power  which 
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fie  had  exercijed,  not  always  with  discretion,  but  al- 
ways with  vigour  and  genius,  had  devolved  on  a  fa- 
vourite who  was  the  representative  of  the  Tory  party, 
of  the  party  which  had  thwarted  William,  which  had 
persecuted  Marlhorough,  and  which  had  given  up  the 
Catalans  to  the  vengeance  of  Philip  of  Anjou.  To 
make  peace  with  France,  to  shake  off,  with  all,  or  more 
Uian  all,  the  speed  compatible  with  decency,  every 
Continental  connection,  these  were  among  the  chief  ob- 
jects of  the  new  Minister.  The  policy  then  followed 
inspired  Frederic  with  an  unjust,  but  deep  and  bitter 
aversion  to  the  English  name,  and  produced  effects 
which  are  still  felt  throughout  the  civilised  world.  To 
that  policy  it  was  owing  that,  some  years  later,  Eng- 
land could  not  find  on  the  whole  Continent  a  single 
ally  to  stand  by  her,  in  her  extreme  need,  against  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  To  that  policy  it  was  owing  that 
Frederic,  alienated  from  England,  was  compelled  to 
connect  himself  closely,  during  his  later  years,  with 
Russia,  and  was  induced  to  assist  in  that  great  crime, 
the  fruitful  parent  of  other  great  crimes,  the  first  par- 
tition of  Poland. 

Scarcely  had  the  retreat  of  Air.  Pitt  deprived  Prus- 
sia of  her  only  friend,  when  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
produced  an  entire  revolution  in  the  ]x>litics  of  the 
North.  The  Grand  Duke  Peter,  her  nephew,  who 
now  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  was  not  merely  free 
from  the  prejudices  which  his  aunt  had  entertained 
•gainst  Frederic,  but  was  a  worshipper,  a  servile  imi- 
tator of  the  great  King.  The  days  of  the  new  Czar's 
government  were  few  and  °vil,  but  sufficient  to  produce 
*  change  in  the  whole  state  of  Christendom.  He  set 
the  Prussian  prisoners  at  liberty,  fitted  them  out  do- 
ienfly,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master ;  he  with 
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drew  his  troops  from  the  provinces  -winch  Elizabeth  had 
decided  on  incorporating  with  her  dominions ;  and  he 
absolved  all  those  Prussian  subjects,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  swear  fealty  to  Russia,  from  their  engage- 
ments. 

Not  content  with  concluding  peace  on  terms  favour- 
able to  Prussia,  he  solicited  rank  in  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, dressed  himself  in  a  Prussian  uniform,  wore  the 
Black  Eagle  of  Prussia  on  his  breast,  made  preparations 
for  visiting  Prussia,  in  order  to  have  an  interview  with 
the  object  of  his  idolatry,  and  actually  sent  fifteen 
thousand  excellent  troops  to  reinforce  the  shattered 
army  of  Frederic.  Thus  strengthened,  the  King  speed- 
ily repaired  the  losses  of  the  preceding  year,  recon- 
quered Silesia,  defeated  Daun  at  Buckersdorf,  invested 
and  retook  Schweidnitz,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
presented  to  the  forces  of  Maria  Theresa  a  front  as  for- 
midable as  before  the  great  reverses  of  1750.  Before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  his  friend,  the  emperor  Peter, 
having  by  a  series  of  absurd  insults  to  the  institutions, 
manners,  and  feelings  of  his  people,  united  them  in 
hostility  to  his  person  and  government,  was  deposed 
and  murdered.  The  Empress,  who,  under  the  title  of 
Catharine  the  Second,  now  assumed  the  supreme  power, 
was,  at  the  commencement  of  her  administration,  by 
no  means  partial  to  Frederic,  and  refused  to  permit 
her  troops  to  remain  under  his  command.  But  she 
observed  the  peace  made  by  her  husband  ;  ^nd 
Prussia  was  no  longer  threatened  by  danger  from  *'ie 
East. 

England  and  France  at,  the  same  time  paired  off 
together.  They  concluded  a  treaty,  by  which  they 
Dound  themselves  to  observe  neutrality  with  respect  to 
the.  German  war.  Thus  the  coalitions  on  both  sides 
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vrere  dissolved  ;  and  the  original  enemies,  Austria  an 
Prussia,  remained  alone  confronting  each  other. 

Austria  hud  undoubtedly  far  greater  means  than 
Prussia,  and  was  less  exhausted  by  hostilities ;  yet  it 
Beenidl  hardly  possible  that  Austria  could  effect  alone 
what  she  had  in  vain  attempted  to  effect  when  sup- 
ported by  France  on  the  one  side,  and  by  Russia  on 
the  other.  Danger  also  began  to  menace  the  IinjH-rial 
house  from  another  quarter.  The  Ottoman  Porte  held 
threatening  language,  and  a  hundred  thousand  Turks 
were  mustered  on  iho  frontiers  of  Hungary.  The 
proud  and  revengeful  spirit  of  the  Empress  Queen  at 
length  gave  way ;  and,  in  February,  1703,  the  peace 
of  Uubcrtsburg  put  an  end  to  the  conflict  which  had, 
during  seven  years,  devastated  Germany.  The  King 
ceded  nothing.  The  whole  Continent  in  arms  had 
proved  unable  to  tear  Silesia  from  that  iron  grasp. 

The  war  was  over.  Frederic  was  safe.  His  glory 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  envy.  If  he  had  not  made 
conqnests  as  vast  as  those  of  Alexander,  of  Cicsar, 
and  of  Napoleon,  if  he  had  not,  on  fields  of  battle, 
enjoyed  the  constant  success  of  Marlborough  and 
Wellington,  he  had  yet  given  an  example  unrivalled 
in  history  of  what  capacity  and  resolution  can  effect 
against  the  greatest  superiority  of  power  and  the  ut- 
most spite  of  fortune.  He  entered  Berlin  in  triumph, 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  six  years.  The  streets 
were  brilliantly  lighted  up ;  and,  as  he  passed  along  in 
an  open  carriage,  with  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  at  his 
lide,  the  multitude  saluted  him  with  loud  praises  and 
blessings.  lie  was  moved  by  those  marks  of  attach- 
ment, and  repeatedly  exclaimed  *'  Long  live  my  dear 
oeople  !  Long  live  my  children  !  "  Yet,  even  in  the 
•nidst  of  that  cay  spectacle,  he  could  not  but  perceive 
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everywhere  the  traces  of  destruction  and  decay.  The 
city  had  been  more  than  once  plundered.  The  popu- 
lation had  considerably  diminished.  Berlin,  however, 
had  suffered  little  when  compared  with  most  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ruin  of  private  fortunes,  the  dis- 
tress of  all  ranks,  was  such  as  might  appal  the  firmest 
mind.  Almost  every  province  had  been  the  seat  of 
war,  and  of  war  conducted  with  merciless  ferocity. 
Clouds  of  Croatians  had  descended  on  Silesia.  Tens 
of  thousands  of  Cossacks  had  been  let  loose  on  Pome- 
rania  and  Brandenburg.  The  mere  contributions  lev- 
ied by  the  invaders  amounted,  it  was  said,  to  more  than 
a  hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  what 
they  extorted  was  probably  much  less  than  the  value 
of  what  they  destroyed.  The  fields  lay  uncultivated. 
The  very  seed-corn  had  been  devoured  in  the  madness 
of  hunger.  Famine,  and  contagious  maladies  pro- 
duced by  famine,  had  swept  away  the  herds  and  flocks; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  a  great  pestilence 
among  the  human  race  was  likely  to  follow  in  the  train 
of  that  tremendous  war.  Near  fifteen  thousand  houses 
had  been  burned  to  the  ground.  The  population  of 
the  kingdom  had  in  seven  vears  decreased  to  the  fright- 

^ 

ful  extent  of  ten  per  cent.  A  sixth  of  the  males  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  had  actually  perished  on  the  field 
>f  battle.  In  some  districts,  no  labourers,  except 
vomen,  were  seen  in  the  fields  at  harvest-time.  In 
others,  the  traveller  passed  shuddering  through  a  suc- 
cession of  silent  villages,  in  which  not  a  single  inhabi- 
tant remained.  The  currency  had  been  debased  ;  the 
authority  of  laws  and  magistrates  had  been  suspended ; 
the  whole  social  system  was  deranged.  For,  during 
that  convulsive  struggle,  every  thing  that  was  not  mill* 
tary  violence  was  anarchy.  Even  the  army  was  dis- 
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wganized.  Some  great  generals,  and  a  crowd  of  ex- 
cellent officers,  had  fallen,  and  it  had  been  imjxKsible 
to  supply  their  place.  The  difficulty  of  finding  re- 
cruits had,  towards  the  dose  of  the  war,  been  so  great, 
that  selection  and  rejection  were  impassible.  Whole 
battalions  were  composed  of  deserters  or  of  prisoners. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  hoped  that  thirty  years  of  repose 
and  industry  would  repair  the  ruin  produced  by  seven 
years  of  havoc.  One  consolatory  circumstance,  indeed, 
there  was.  No  debt  had  been  incurred.  The  burdens 
of  the  war  had  been  terrible,  almost  insupportable ;  but 
no  arrear  was  left  to  embarrass  the  finances  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here,  for  the  present,  we  must  pause.  We  have 
accompanied  Frederic  to  the  close  of  his  career  as  ft 
warrior.  Possibly,  when  these  Memoirs  are  completed, 
we  may  resume  the  consideration  of  his  character,  and 
give  some  account  of  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy, 
and  of  his  private  habits,  during  the  many  years  nf 
tranouilli'.y  which  followed  the  Seven  Years'  War 
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(Edinburgh  Renew,  January,  1843.) 

THOUGH  tlie  world  saw  and  heard  little  of  Madame 
D'Arblav  during  the  last  forty  years  of  her  life,  and 
though  that  little  did  not  add  to  her  fame,  there  were 
thousands,  we  believe,  who  felt  a  singular  emotion 
when  they  learned  that  she  was  no  longer  among  us. 
The  news  of  her  death  carried  the  minds  of  men 
back  at  one  leap  over  two  generations,  to  the  time 
when  her  first  literary  triumphs  were  won.  All  those 
whom  wo  had  been  accustomed  to  revere  as  intellect- 
ual patuarchs  seemed  children  when  compared  with 
her ;  lov  Burke  had  sate  up  all  night  to  read  her 
writings,  and  Johnson  had  pronounced  her  superior 
to  Fielding,  when  Rogers  was  still  a  schoolboy,  and 
Southey  still  in  petticoats.  Yet  more  strange  did  it 
seem  that  we  should  just  have  lost  one  whose  name 
had  been  widely  celebrated  before  anybody  had  heard 
of  some  illustrious  men  who,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  ago,  were,  after  a  long  and  splendid  career, 
borne  with  honour  to  the  grave.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Francis  Burney  was  at  the  height  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity before  Cowper  had  published  his  first  volume, 
before  Person  had  gone  up  to  college,  before  Pitt  had 
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taken  liis  scat  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  before  the 
voice  of  Erskine  had  been  once  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Sinee  the  appearance  of  her  first  work,  sixty- 
two  years  had  passed ;  and  this  interval  had  been 
crowded,  not  only  with  political,  but  also  with  intel- 
lectual revolutions.  Thousands  of  reputations  had, 
during  that  period,  sprung  up,  bloomed,  withered,  and 
disappeared.  New  kinds  of  composition  had  come 
into  fashion,  had  got  out  of  fashion,  had  been  derided, 
had  been  forgotten.  The  fooleries  of  Delia  Crusca, 
and  the  fooleries  of  Kotzebue,  had  for  a  time  bewitched 
tne  multitude,  but  had  left  no  trace  behind  them ;  nor 
had  misdirected  genius  been  able  to  save  from  decay  tho 
once  flourishing  schools  of  Godwin,  of  Darwin,  and  of 
lladeliffe.  Many  books,  written  for  temporary  effect, 
had  run  through  six  or  seven  editions,  and  had  then 
been  gathered  to  the  novels  of  Afra  Behn,  and  the  epic 
poems  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmorc.  Yet  the  early  works 
of  Madame  D'Arblay,  in  spite  of  the  lapse  of  years,  in 
spite  of  the  change  of  manners,  in  spite  of  the  popu- 
larity deservedly  obtained  by  some  of  her  rivals,  con- 
tinued to  hold  a  high  place  in  the  public  esteem.  She 
lived  to  be  a  classic.  Time  set  on  her  fame,  before  she 
\\vnt  hence,  that  seal  which  is  seldom  set  except  on  the 
fame  of  the  departed.  Like  Sir  Condy  Ilackrent  in  the 
tale,  she  survived  her  own  wake,  and  overheard  the 
judgment  of  posterity. 

Having  always  felt  a  warm  and  sincere,  though  r.ot 
a  blind  admiration  for  her  talents,  we  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  her  Diary  was  about  to  be  made  public.  Our 
hopes,  it  is  true,  were  not  unmixed  with  fears.  We 
could  not  forget  the  fate  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Bur- 
ney,  which  were  published  ten  years  ago.  That  unfor- 
book  contained  much  that  w«s  curious  rvr.j 
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interesting.  Yet  it  was  received  with  a  ciy  of  disgust, 
md  was  speedily  consigned  to  oblivion.  The  truth  is, 
that  it  deserved  its  doom.  It  was  written  in  Madame 
D'Arblay's  later  style,  the  worst  style  that  has  ever 
been  known  among  men.  No  genius,  no  information, 
could  save  from  proscription  a  book  so  written.  We, 
therefore,  opened  the  Diary  with  no  small  anxiety, 
trembling  lest  we  should  light  upon  some  of  that 
peculiar  rhetoric  which  deforms  almost  every  page  of 
the  Memoirs,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to  read  without 
a  sensation  made  up  of  mirth,  shame,  and  loathing. 
We  soon,  however,  discovered  to  our  great  delight  that 
this  Diary  was  kept  before  Madame  D'Arblay  became 
eloquent.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  written  in  her 
earliest  and  best  manner,  in  true  woman's  English, 
clear,  natural,  and  lively.  The  two  works  are  lying 
side  by  side  before  us ;  and  we  never  turn  from  the 
Memoirs  to  the  Diary  without  a  sense  of  relief.  The 
difference  is  as  great  as  the  difference  between  the 
atmosphere  of  a  perfumer's  shop,  fetid  with  lavender 
water  and  jasmine  soap,  and  the  air  of  a  heath  on  a  fine 
morning  in  May.  Both  works  ought  to  be  consulted 
by  every  person  who  wishes  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  our  literature  and  our  manners.  But  to 
read  the  Diary  is  a  pleasure ;  to  read  the  Memoirs  will 
always  be  a  task. 

AVe  may,  perhaps,  afford  some  harmless  amusement 
to  our  readers,  if  we  attempt,  with  the  help  of  these  two 
books,  to  give  them  an  account  of  the  most  important 
years  of  Madame  D'Arblay 's  life. 

She  was  descended  from  a  family  which  bore  the  name 
of  Macburney,  and  which,  though  probably  of  Irish 
origin,  had  been  long  settled  in  Shropshire,  and  was 
possessed  of  considerable  estates  in  that  county.  Un 
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happily,  many  years  before  her  birth,  the  Maeburneys 
began,  as  if  of  set  purpose  and  in  a  spirit  of  determined 
rivalry,  to  expose  and  ruin  themselves.  The  heir  ap- 
parent, Mr.  James  Macburney,  offended  his  father  by 
making  a  runaway  match  with  an  actress  from  Good- 
man's Fields.  The  old  gentleman  could  devise  no  more 
judicious  mode  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  undutiful 
boy  than  by  marrying  the  cook.  The  cook  gave  birth 
to  a  son  named  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  all  the  lands 
of  the  family,  while  James  was  cut  off  with  a  shilling. 
The  favourite  son,  however,  was  so  extravagant,  that 
ne  soon  became  as  poor  as  his  disinherited  brother. 
Both  were  forced  to  earn  their  bread  by  their  labour. 
Joseph  turned  dancing  master,  and  settled  in  Norfolk. 
James  struck  off  the  Mac  from  the  beginning  of  his 
name,  and  set  up  as  a  portrait  painter  at  Chester.  Here 
he  had  a  son  named  Charles,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  the  History  of  Music,  and  as  the  father  of  two  re- 
markable rhildrcn,  of  a  son  distinguished  by  learning, 
and  of  a  daughter  still  more  honourably  distinguished 
by  genius. 

'''•arles  early  showed  a  taste  for  that  art,  of  which, 
at  a  later  period,  he  became  the  historian.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  celebrated  musician  in  London,  am1 
applied  himself  to  study  with  vigour  and  success.  He 
soon  found  a  kind  and  munificent  patron  in  Fi  Ik  Ore- 
villf,  a  highborn  and  highbred  man,  who  seems  to  have 
had  in  large  measure  all  the  accomplishments  and  all 
the  follies,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  vices,  which,  a 
nuudrcd  years  ago,  were  considered  as  making  up  the 
ti'aracter  of  a  fine  gentleman.  Under  such  proteo 
don,  the  young  artist  nad  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant 
career  in  the  capital.  But  his  health  failed.  It  be- 
came necessary  for  him  to  retreat  from  the  sincke  and 
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river  fog  of  London,  to  the  pure  air  of  the  coast.  lie 
accepted  the  place  of  organist,  at  Lynn,  and  settled  at 
that  town  with  a  young  lady  who  had  recently  become 
his  wife. 

At  Lynn,  in  June,  1752,  Frances  Burney  was  born. 
Nothing  in  her  childhood  indicated  that  she  would, 
while  still  a  young  woman,  have  secured  for  herself 
an  honourable  and  permanent  place  among  English 
writers.  She  was  shy  and  silent.  Her  brothers  and 
sisters  called  her  a  dunce,  and  not  without  some  show 
of  reason ;  for  at  eight  years  old  she  did  not  know  her 
letters. 

In  17GO,  Mr.  Burney  quitted  Lynn  for  London,  and 
took  a  house  in  Poland  Street ;  a  situation  which  had 
been  fashionable  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  but  which, 
since  that  time,  had  been  deserted  by  most  of  its  wealthy 
and  noble  inhabitants.  He  afterwards  resided  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Leicester  Square. 
His  house  there  is  still  well  known,  and  will  continue 
to  be  well  known  as  long  as  our  island  retains  any  trace 
of  civilisation  ;  for  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Newton,  and 
the  square  turret  which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  was  Newton's  observatory. 

Mr.  Burney  at  once  obtained  as  many  pupils  of  the 
most  respectable  description  as  he  had  time  to  attend, 
and  was  thus  enabled  to  support  his  family,  modestly 
indeed,  and  frugally,  but  in  comfort  and  independ- 
ence. His  professional  merit  obtained  for  him  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Music  from  the  University  of 
Oxford  ;  and  his  works  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
art  gained  for  him  a  place,  respectable,  though  certainly 
not  eminent,  among  men  of  letters. 

The  progress  of  the  mind  of  Frances  Burney,  from 
her  ninth  to  her  twenty-fifth  year,  well  deserves  to 
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ba  recorded.  When  her  education  had  proceeded  no 
further  than  die  hornbook,  she  lost  her  mother,  and 
thenceforward  she  educated  herself.  Her  father  ap- 
pears to  have  been  as  bad  a  father  as  a  very  honest, 
affectionate,  and  sweet  tempered  man  can  well  be.  He 
loved  his  daughter  dearly  ;  but  it  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  him  that  a  parent  has  other  duties  to  per- 
form to  children  than  that  of  fondling  them.  It  would 
indeed  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  superintend 
their  education  himself.  His  professional  engagements 
occupied  him  all  day.  At  seven  in  the  morning  he 
began  to  attend  his  pupils,  and,  when  London  was 
full,  was  sometimes  employed  in  teaching  till  eleven  at 
night.  He  was  often  forced  to  carry  in  his  pocket  a 
tin  box  of  sandwiches,  and  a  bottle  of  wine  and  water, 
on  which  he  dined  in  a  hackney  coach,  while  hurrying 
from  one  scholar  to  another.  Two  of  his  daughters  he 
sent  to  a  seminary  at  Paris ;  but  he  imagined  that 
Frances  would  run  some  risk  of  being  perverted  from 
the  Protestant  faith  if  she  were  educated  in  a  Catholic 
country,  and  he  therefore  kept  her  at  home.  No 
governess,  no  teacher  of  any  art  or  of  any  language, 
was  provided  for  her.  But  one  of  her  sisters  showed 
her  how  to  write ;  and,  before  she  was  fourteen,  she 
began  to  find  pleasure  in  reading. 

It  was  not,  however,  by  reading  that  her  intellect 
was  formed.  Indeed,  when  her  best  novels  were  pro- 
duced, her  knowledge  of  books  was  very  small.  When 
at  the  height  of  her  fame,  she  was  unacquainted  with 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Voltaire  and  Molicre; 
and,  what  s-jems  still  more  extraordinary,  had  never 
hoard  or  seen  a  line  of  Churchill,  who,  when  she  was 
a  girl,  was  the  most  popular  of  living  poets.  It  is 
particularly  deserving  of  observation  that  she  appears 
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to  have  been  by  no  means  a  novel  reader.  Her  father's 
library  was  large ;  and  he  had  admitted  into  it  so 
many  books  -which  rigid  moralists  generally  exclude 
that  he  felt  uneasy,  as  he  afterwards  owned,  when 
Johnson  began  to  examine  the  shelves.  But  in  the 
whole  collection  there  was  only  a  single  novel,  Field- 
ing's Amelia. 

An  education,  however,  which  to  most  girls  would 
have  been  useless,  but  which  suited  Fanny's  mind  bet- 
ter than  elaborate  culture,  was  in  constant  progress 
during  her  passage  from  childhood  to  womanhood.  The 
great  book  of  human  nature  was  turned  over  before 
her.  Her  father's  social  position  was  very  peculiar. 
He  belonged  in  fortune  and  station  to  the  middle  class. 
His  daughters  seemed  to  have  been  suffered  to  mix 
freely  with  those  whom  butlers  and  waiting  maids  call 
vulgar.  We  are  told  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
playing  with  the  children  of  a  wigmaker  who  lived  in 
the  adjoining  house.  Yet  few  nobles  could  assemble  in 
the  most  stately  mansions  of  Grosvenor  Square  or  Saint 
James's  Square,  a  society  so  various  and  so  brilliant  as 
was  sometimes  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Burney's  cabin.  His 
mind,  though  not  very  powerful  or  capacious,  was  rest- 
lessly active  ;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  his  professional 
pursuits,  he  had  contrived  to  lay  up  much  miscellane- 
ous information.  His  attainments,  the  suavity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  gentle  simplicity  of  his  manners,  had 
obtained  for  him  ready  admission  to  the  first  literary 
circles.  While  he  was  still  at  Lynn,  he  had  won  John- 
son's heart  by  sounding  with  honest  zeal  the  praises  of 
the  English  Dictionary.  In  London  the  two  friends 
ta3t  frequently,  and  agreed  most  harmoniously.  One 
tie,  indeed,  was  wanting  to  their  mutual  attachment. 
Burney  loved  his  own  art  passionately ;  and  Johnson 
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rat  knew  the  bell  of  Saint  Clement's  church  from  the 
organ.  They  had,  however,  many  topics  in  common  ; 
und  on  winter  nights  their  conversations  were  some- 
times prolonged  till  the  (ire  had  gone  out,  and  the 
candles  had  burned  away  to  the  wicks.  Burney's  ad- 
miration of  die  powers  which  had  produced  Rasselas  and 
The  Rambler  bordered  on  idolatry.  Johnson,  on  tho 
other  hand,  condescended  to  growl  out  tliat  Burney 
was  an  honest  fellow,  a  man  whom  it  was  impossible 
not  to  like. 

Garrick,  too,  was  a  frequent  visitor  in  Poland  Street 
and  Saint  Martin's  Lane.  That  wonderful  actor  loved 
the  society  of  children,  partly  from  good  nature,  and 
partly  from  vanity.  The  ecstasies  of  mirth  and  terror, 
which  his  gestures  and  play  of  countenance  never 
failed  to  produce  in  a  nursery,  flattered  him  quite  as 
much  as  the  applause  of  mature  critics.  He  often  ex- 
hibited all  his  i>owers  of  mimicry  for  the  amusement 
of  the  little  Bumcys,  awed  them  by  shuddering  and 
crouching  as  if  he  saw  a  ghost,  scared  them  by  raving 
(ike  a  maniac  in  Saint  Luke's,  and  then  at  once  be- 
came an  auctioneer,  a  chimneysweeper,  or  an  old  wo- 
man, and  made  them  laugh  till  the  tears  ran  down  their 
checks. 

But  it  would  be  tedious  to  recount  the  names  of  all 
ibe  men  of  letters  and  artists  whom  Frances  Bunny 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  hearing.  Colman, 
Twining,  Harris,  Barctti,  Hawkesworth,  Reynolds, 
Barn*,  were  among  those  who  occasionally  surrounded 
tho  tea  table  and  supper  tray  at  her  father's  modest 
dwelling.  This  was  not  all.  The  distinction  which 
Dr.  Burney  hud  acquired  as  a  musician,  and  as  the 
historian  of  music,  attracted  to  his  house  the  most  emi- 
nent musical  performers  of  tliat  age.  The  greatest 
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Italian  singers  who  visited  England  regarded  him  aa 
the  dispenser  of  fame  in  their  art,  and  exerted  them- 
selves to  obtain  his  suffrage.  Pachierotti  became  his 
intimate  friend.  The  rapacious  Agujari,  who  sang  for 
nobody  else  under  fifty  pounds  an  air,  sang  her  best  for 
Dr.  Burney  without  a  fee ;  and  in  the  company  of  Dr. 
Burn^y  even  the  haughty  and  eccentric  Gabrielli  con- 
strained herself  to  behave  with  civility.  It  was  thus  in 
ftis  power  to  give,  with  scarcely  any  expense,  concerts 
equal  to  those  of  the  aristocracy.  On  such  occasions 
the  quiet  street  in  which  he  lived  was  blocked  up  by 
coroneted  chariots,  and  his  little  drawingroom  was 
crowded  with  peers,  peeresses,  ministers,  and  ambassa- 
dors. On  one  evening,  of  which  we  happen  to  have  a 
full  account,  there  were  present  Lord  Mulgrave,  Lord 
Bruce,  Lord  and  Lady  Edgecumbe,  Lord  Barrington 
from  the  War  Office,  Lord  Sandwich  from  the  Admi- 
ralty, Lord  Ashburnham,  with  his  gold  key  dangling 
from  his  pocket,  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  Do 
Guignes,  renowned  for  his  fine  person  and  for  his  suc- 
cess in  gallantry.  But  the  great  show  of  the  night  was 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Count  Orloff,  whose  gigantic 
figure  was  all  in  a  bla/.e  with  jewels,  and  in  whose  de- 
meanour the  untamed  ferocity  of  the  Scythian  might 
be  discerned  through  a  thin  varnish  of  French  polite- 
ness. As  he  stalked  about  the  small  parlour,  brushing 
the  ceiling  with  his  toupee,  the  girls  whispered  to  each 
other,  with  mingled  admiration  and  horror,  that  he  was 
ths  favoured  lover  of  his  august  mistress  ;  that  he  had 

O  y 

home  the  chief  part  in  the  revolution  to  which  she 
ow.^d  her  throne  ;  and  that  his  hu?e  hands,  now  glitter- 

• 

ing  with  diamond  rings,  had  given  the  last  squee/e  to 
the  windpipe  of  her  unfortunate  husband. 

With  such  illustrious  guests  as  these  were  mingled 
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ill  the  most  remarkable  specimens  of  the  race  of  lions, 
a  kind  of  game  which  is  hunted  in  London  every 
fpring  with  more  than  Meltonian  ardour  and  persever- 
ance. Bruce,  who  had  washed  down  steaks  cut  from 
living  oxen  with  water  from  the  fountains  of  the  Nile, 
came  to  '  jj  and  talk  about  his  travels.  Omai 
lisped  broken  English,  and  made  all  the  assembled 
musicians  hold  their  cars  by  howling  Otaheitcan  love 
songs,  such  as  those  with  which  Oberea  charmed  her 
Opano. 

With  the  literary  and  fashionable  society,  which 
occasionally  met  under  Dr.  Burney's  roof,  Frances  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  mingled.  She  was  not  a  mu- 
sician, and  could  therefore  bear  no  part  in  the  concerts. 
She  was  shy  almost  to  awkwardness,  and  scarcely  ever 
joined  in  the  conversation.  The  slightest  remark  from 
a  stranger  disconcerted  her ;  and  even  the  old  friends 
of  her  father  who  tried  to  draw  her  out  could  seldom 
extract  more  than  a  Yes  or  a  No.  Her  figure  waa 
small,  her  face  not  distinguished  by  beauty.  She  was 
therefore  suffered  to  withdraw  quietly  to  the  back- 
ground, and,  unobserved  herself,  to  observe  all  that 
passed.  Her  nearest  relations  were  aware  that  she  had 
good  sense,  but  seem  not  to  have  suspected  that,  under 
her  demure  and  bashful  deportment,  were  concealed  a 
.fertile  invention  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
She  had  not,  it  is  true,  an  eye  for  the  fine  shades  of 
character,  but  every  marked  peculiarity  instantly  caught 
aer  notice  and  remained  engraven  on  her  imagination. 
Thus,  while  still  a  girl,  she  had  laid  up  such  a  store  of 
materials  for  fiction  as  few  of  those  who  mix  much  in 
the  world  arc  able  to  accumulate  during  a  long  life. 

o  o 

She  ha4  watched  and  listened  to  people  of  every  class, 
princes  and  great  officers  of  state  down  to  artist* 
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living  in  garrets,  and  poets  familiar  with  subterranean 
cookshops.  Hundreds  of  remarkable  persons  had  passed 
in  review  before  her,  English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
lords  and  fiddlers,  deans  of  cathedrals  and  managers  of 
theatres,  travellers  leading  about  newly  caught  savages, 
and  singing  women  escorted  by  deputy  husbands. 

So  strong  was  the  impression  made  on  the  mind  >f 
Frances  by  the  society  which  she  was  in  the  habit  A 
seeing  and  hearing,  that  she  began  to  write  little  ficti- 
tious narratives  as  soon  as  she  could  use  her  pen  with 
ease,  which,  as  we  have  said,  was  not  very  early.  Her 
sisters  were  amused  by  her  stories :  but  Dr.  Burney 
knew  nothing  of  their  existence  ;  and  in  another  quar- 
ter her  literary  propensities  met  with  serious  discour- 
agement. When  she  was  fifteen,  her  father  took  a 
second  wife.  The  new  Mrs.  Burney  soon  found  out 
that  her  stepdaughter  was  fond  of  scribbling,  and  deliv- 
ered several  goodnatured  lectures  on  the  subject.  The 
advice  no  doubt  was  well  meant,  and  might  have  been 
given  by  the  most  judicious  friend ;  for  at  that  time, 
from  causes  to  which  we  may  hereafter  advert,  nothing 
could  be  more  disadvantageous  to  a  young  lady  than  to 
be  known  as  a  novelwriter.  Frances  yielded,  relin- 
quished her  favourite  pursuit,  and  made  a  bonfire  of  all 
her  manuscripts.1 

She  now  hemmed  and  stitched  from  breakfast  to 
dinner  with  scrupulous  regularity.  But  the  dinners  of 
ihat  time  were  early ;  and  the  afternoon  was  her  own. 
Though  she  had  given  up  novelwriting,  she  was  still 

1  There  is  some  difficulty  here  as  to  the  chronology.  "  This  sacrifice," 
BAys  I  he  editor  of  the  Diury,  "  was  ni:\(le  in  the  young  authoress's  fifteenth 
year."  This  could  not  be;  for  the  sacrifice  wns  the  eflVct,  according  to 
the  editor's  own  shoeing,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  second  Mr*  Barney; 
tnd  Frances  was  in  her  sixteenth  year  when  her  father's  secou  i  marriagt 
took  place. 
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fond  of  using  her  pen.  She  began  to  keep  a  diary,  and 
the  corresponded  largely  with  a  person  who  seems  to 
have  had  the  chief  share  in  the  formation  of  her  mind. 
This  was  Samuel  Crisp,  an  old  friend  of  her  father. 
His  name,  well  known,  near  a  century  ago,  in  the  most 
splendid  circles  of  London,  has  long  been  forgotten. 
lib  history  is,  however,  so  interesting  and  instructive, 
that  it  tempts  us  to  venture  on  a  digression. 

Long  before  Frances  Uurney  was  bom,  Mr.  Cri?p 
had  made  his  entrance  into  the  world,  with  every  ad- 
vantanu.  He  was  well  connected  and  well  educated. 

W 

1 !  face  and  figure  were  conspicuously  handsome ;  his 
manners  were  polished ;  his  fortune  was  easy  jia 
character  was  without  stain ;  he  lived  in  the  best  soci- 
ety ;  he  had  re-ad  much ;  he  talked  well ;  his  taste  in 
literature,  music,  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  was 
held  in  high  esteem.  Nothing  that  the  world  can  give 
Bcemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  and  resj>ecta- 
bility,  except  that  he  should  understand  the  limits  of 
bis  powers,  and  should  not  throw  away  distinctions 
which  were  within  his  reach  in  the  pursuit  of  distinc- 
tions which  were  unattainable. 

"  It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth,"  says  Swift,  "  that  no 
man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who  understood  his  own 
talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them."  Every 
day  brings  with  it  fresh  illustrations  of  this  weighty 
snying ;  but  the  best  commentary  that  we  remember  is 
the  history  of  SamueJ  Crisp.  Men  like  him  have  their 
proper  place,  nnd  it  is  a  most  important  one,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Letters.  It  is  by  the  judgment  of 
such  men  that  the  rank  of  authors  is  finally  determined. 
It  is  neither  to  the  multitude,  nor  to  the  few  who  are 
gifted  with  great  creative  genius,  that  we  are  to  look 
3>r  sound  critical  decisions.  The  multitude,  unac- 
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quainted  with  the  best  models,  are  captivated  by 
whatever  stuns  and  dazzles  them.  They  deserted 
Mrs.  Siddons  to  run  after  Master  Betty ;  and  they 
now  prefer,  we  have  no  doubt,  Jack  Sheppard  to  Von 
Artevelde.  A  man  of  great  original  genius,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  has  attained  to  mastery  in  some 
high  walk  of  art,  is  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  trusted 
as  a  judge  of  the  performances  of  others.  The  erroneous 
decisions  pronounced  by  such  men  are  without  number. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  jealousy  makes  them 
unjust.  But  a  more  creditable  explanation  may  easily 
be  found.  The  very  excellence  of  a  work  shows  that 
some  of  the  faculties  of  the  author  have  been  developed 
at  the  expense  of  the  rest ;  for  it  is  not  given  to  the 
human  intellect  to  expand  itself  widely  in  all  directions 
at  once,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  gigantic  and  well 
proportioned.  Whoever  becomes  pre-eminent  in  any 
art,  nay,  in  any  style  of  art,  generally  does  so  by 
devoting  himself  with  intense  and  exclusive  enthusiasm 
to  the  pursuit  of  one  kind  of  excellence.  His  per- 
ception of  other  kinds  of  excellence  is  therefore  too 
often  impaired.  Out  of  his  own  department  he  praises 
and  blames  at  random,  and  is  far  less  to  be  trusted  than 
the  mere  connoisseur,  who  produces  nothing,  and 
whose  business  is  only  to  judge  and  enjoy.  One 
painter  is  distinguished  by  his  exquisite  finishing.  He 
toils  day  after  day  to  bring  the  veins  of  a  cabbage  leaf, 
the  folds  of  a  lace  veil,  the  wrinkles  of  an  old  woman's 
face,  nearer  and  nearer  to  perfection.  In  the  tira« 
which  he  employs  on  a  square  foot  of  canvass,  a  master 
of  a  different  order  covers  the  walls  of  a  palace  with 
gods  burying  giants  under  mountains,  or  makes  the 
cupola  of  a  church  alive  with  seraphim  and  martyrs. 
The  more  fervent  the  passion  of  each  of  these  artists 
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for  his  art,  the  higher  the  merit  of  each  in  lib  own  line, 
tie  more  unlikely  it  is  that  they  will  justly  appreciate 
each  other.  Many  persons  who  never  handled  a  pencil 
probably  do  far  more  justice  to  Michael  Angelo  than 
would  have  been  done  by  Gerard  Douw,  and  far  more 
justice  to  Gerard  Douw  than  would  have  been  done  by 
Michael  Angelo. 

It  is  the  same  with  literature.  Thousands,  who 
have  no  spark  of  the  genius  of  Dryden  or  Wordsworth, 
do  to  Dryden  the  justice  which  has  never  been  done  by 
Wordsworth,  and  to  Wordsworth  the  justice  which,  we 
suspect,  would  never  have  been  done  by  Dryden. 
Gray,  Johnson,  Richardson,  Fielding,  are  all  highly 
esteemed  by  the  great  body  of  intelligent  and  well 
informed  men.  But  Gray  could  see  no  merit  in 
Rassclas  ;  and  Johnson  could  see  no  merit  in  the  Bard. 
Fielding  thought  Richardson  a  solemn  prig;  and 
Richardson  perpetually  expressed  contempt  and  disgust 
for  Fielding's  lowness. 

Mr.  Crisp  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  have 
been  a  man  eminently  qualified  for  the  useful  office  of 
a  connoisseur.  His  talents  and  knowledge  fitted  him 
to  appreciate  justly  almost  every  species  of  intellectual 
superiority.  As  an  adviser  he  was  inestimable.  Nay, 
he  might  probably  have  held  a  respectable  rank  as  a 
writer,  if  he  would  have  confined  himself  to  some  de- 
partment of  literature  in  which  nothing  more  than 
scr.se,  taste,  and  reading  was  required.  Unhappily  he 
Bet  his  heart  on  being  a  great  poet,  Wrote  a  tragedy  in 
five  acts  on  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  offered  it  to 
Garrick,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  Garrick  read, 
(hook  his  head,  and  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
•vould  be  wise  in  Mr.  Crisp  to  stake  a  reputation, 
which  stood  high,  on  the  success  of  such  a  piece.  But 
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the  author,  blinded  by  ambition,  set  in  motion  a  ma- 
chinery such  as  none  could  long  resist.  His  interces- 
sors were  the  most  eloquent  man  and  the  most 
lovely  woman  of  that  generation.  Pitt  was  induced 
to  read  Virginia,  and  to  pronounce  it  excellent.  Lady 
Coventry,  with  fingers  which  might  have  furnished  a 
model  to  sculptors,  forced  the  manuscript  into  the  re- 
luctant hand  of  the  manager ;  and,  in  the  year  1754, 
the  play  was  brought  forward. 

Nothing  that  skill  or  friendship  could  do  was  omitted. 
Garrick  wrote  both  prologue  and  epilogue.  The  zeal- 
ous friends  of  the  author  filled  every  box ;  and,  by 
their  strenuous  exertions,  the  life  of  the  play  was  pro- 
longed during  ten  nights.  But,  though  there  was  no 
clamorous  reprobation,  it  was  universally  felt  that  the 
attempt  had  failed.  When  Virginia  was  printed,  the 
public  disappointment  was  even  greater  than  at  the 
representation.  The  critics,  the  Monthly  Reviewers 
in  particular,  fell  on  plot,  characters,  and  diction  with- 
out mercy,  but,  we  fear,  not  without  justice.  We  have 
never  met  with  a  copy  of  the  play  ;  but,  if  we  may 
judge  from  the  scene  which  is  extracted  in  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  malevolently  selected,  we  should  say  that  nothing 
but  the  acting  of  Garrick,  and  the  partiality  of  the 
audience,  could  have  saved  so  feeble  and  unnatural  a 
drama  from  instant  damnation. 

The  ambition  of  the  poet  was  still  unsubdued. 
When  the  London  season  closed,  he  applied  himself 
vigorously  to  the  work  of  removing  blemishes.  He 
does  not  seem  to  have  suspected,  what  we  are  strcmgly 
inclined  to  suspect,  that  the  whole  piece  was  one  blern- 
rsli,  and  that  the  passages  which  were  meant  to  be  fine, 
»?ere,  in  truth,  bursts  of  that  tame  extravagance  into 
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which  writers  fall,  when  they  set  themselves  to  be  sub- 
lime  and  pathetic  in  spite  of  nature.  He  omitted, 
added,  retouched,  and  flattered  himself  with  hopes  of  a 
complete  success  in  the  following  year ;  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  Garrick  showed  no  disposition  to  bring 
the  amended  tragedy  on  the  stage.  Solicitation  and 
remonstrance  were  tried  in  vain.  Lady  Coventry, 
drooping  under  that  malady  which  seems  ever  to  select 
what  is  loveliest  for  its  prey,  could  render  no  assistance. 
The  manager's  language  was  civilly  evasive ;  but  his 
resolution  was  inflexible. 

Crisp  had  committed  a  great  error ;  but  he  had 
escaped  with  a  very  slight  penance.  His  play  had 
not  been  hooted  from  the  boards.  It  had,  on  the  con- 
trary, been  better  received  than  many  very  estimable 
performances  have  been,  than  Johnson's  Irene,  for 
example,  or  Goldsmith's  Goodnatured  Man.  Had 
Crisp  been  wise,  he  would  have  thought  himself  happy 
in  having  purcliased  selfknowledge  so  cheap.  He 
would  have  relinquished,  without  vain  repining*,  the 
hope  of  poetical  distinction,  and  would  have  turned 
to  the  many  sources  of  happiness  which  he  still 
possessed.  Had  he  been,  on  the  other  hand,  an  un- 
feeling and  unblushing  dunce,  he  would  have  gone 
on  writing  scores  of  bad  tragedies  in  defiance  of  cen- 
sure and  derision.  But  he  had  too  much  sense  to 
risk  a  second  defeat,  yet  too  little  sense  to  bear  his 
first  defeat  like  a  man.  The  fatal  delusion  that  he  waa 
a  great  dramatist,  had  taken  firm  possession  of  his  mind. 
His  failure  he  attributed  to  every  cause  except  the  true 
one.  He  complained  of  the  ill  will  of  Garrick,  who 
appears  to  have  done  for  the  play  every  thing  that  abil- 
ity and  zeal  could  do,  and  who,  from  selfish  motives, 
would,  of  course,  have  been  well  pleased  if  Virginia 
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had  boon  as  successful  as  the  Beggar's  Opera.  Nay, 
Crisp  complained  of  the  languor  of  the  friends  whose 
partiality  had  given  him  three  benefit  nights  to  which 
he  had  no  claim.  He  complained  of  the  injustice  of  the 
spectators,  when,  in  truth,  he  ought  to  have  been  grate- 
ful for  their  unexampled  patience.  He  lost  his  tempei 
and  spirits,  and  became  a  cynic  and  a  hater  of  mankind. 
From  London  he  retired  to  Hampton,  and  from  Hamp- 
ton to  a  solitary  and  long  deserted  mansion,  built  on  a 
common  in  one  of  the  wildest  tracts  of  Surrey.  No 
road,  not  even  a  sheepwalk,  connected  his  lonely  dwell- 
ing with  the  abodes  of  men.  The  place  of  his  retreat 
was  strictly  concealed  from  his  old  associates.  In  the 
spring  he  sometimes  emerged,  and  was  seen  at  exhibi- 
tions and  concerts  in  London.  But  he  soon  disap- 
peared, and  hid  himself,  with  no  society  but  his  books, 
in  his  dreary  hermitage.  He  survived  his  failure  about 
thirty  years.  A  new  generation  sprang  up  around  him. 
No  memory  of  his  bad  verses  remained  among  men. 
His  very  name  was  forgotten.  How  completely  the 
world  had  lost  sight  of  him,  will  appear  from  a  single 
circumstance.  We  looked  for  him  in  a  copious  Dic- 
tionary of  Dramatic  Authors  published  while  he  was 
still  alive,  and  we  found  only  that  Mr.  Henry  Crisp,  of 
the  Custom  House,  had  written  a  play  called  Virginia, 
acted  in  1754.  To  the  last,  however,  the  unhappy  man 
continued  to  brood  over  the  injustice  of  the  manager 
and  the  pit,  and  tried  to  convince  himself  and  others 
that  he  had  missed  the  highest  literary  honours,  only 
because  he  had  omitted  some  fine  passages  in  compli- 
ance with  Garrick's  judgment.  Alas,  for  human  nature, 
that  the  wounds  of  vanity  should  smart  and  blee  J  so 
much  longer  than  the  woands  of  affection  !  Few  peo- 
ple, we  believe,  whose  nearest  friends  and  relations  died 
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ui  17o4,  had  any  acute  feeling  of  the  loss  in  1782. 
Dear  sisters,  and  favourite  daughters,  and  bridea 
snatched  away  before  the  honeymoon  was  passed,  had 
been  forgotten,  or  were  remembered  only  with  a  tran- 
quil regret.  But  Samuel  Crisp  was  still  mourning  for 
his  tragedy,  like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  and 
would  not  be  comforted.  "  Never,"  such  was  his  lan- 
guage twenty-eight  years  after  his  disaster,  "  never  give 
up  or  alter  a  tittle  unless  it  perfectly  coincides  with  your 
owr  inward  feelings.  I  can  say  this  to  my  sorrow  and  my 
cos..  But  mum ! "  Soon  after  these  words  were  written, 
his  life,  a  life  which  might  liave  been  eminently  useful 
and  happy,  ended  in  the  same  gloom  in  which,  during 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  had  been  passed. 
We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  rescue  from  oblivion 
this  curious  fragment  of  literary  history.  It  seems  to  us 
at  once  ludicrous,  melancholy,  and  full  of  instruction. 

Crisp  was  an  old  and  very  intimate  friend  of  tlie  Bur- 
neys.  To  them  alone  was  confided  the  name  of  the 
desolate  old  hall  in  which  he  hid  himself  like  a  wild 
beast  in  a  den.  For  them  were  reserved  such  remains 
of  his  humanity  as  had  survived  the  failure  of  his  play. 
Frances  Burney  he  regarded  as  his  daughter.  He 
called  her  his  Fannikin ;  and  she  in  return  called  him 
her  dear  Daddy.  In  truth,  he  seems  to  have  done  much 
more  than  her  real  parents  for  die  development  of  her 
intellect ;  for  though  he  was  a  bad  poet,  he  was  a 
scholar,  a  thinker,  and  an  excellent  counsellor.  lie 
was  particularly  fond  of  the  Concerts  in  Poland  Street. 
They  had,  indeed,  been  commenced  at  his  suggestion, 
and  when  he  visited  London  he  constantly  attended 
them.  But  when  he  grew  old,  and  when  gout,  brought 
on  jiartly  by  mental  irritation,  confined  him  to  hit  re- 
treat, he  was  desirous  of  having  a  glimpse  of  that  gay 

VOL.  V.  M 
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and  brilliant  world  from  which  he  was  exiled,  and  te 
pressed  Fannikin  to  send  him  full  accounts  of  her 
father's  evening  parties.  A  few  of  her  letters  to  him 
have  been  published  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  read  them 
without  discerning  in  them  all  the  powers  which  after- 
wards produced  Evelina  and  Cecilia,  the  quickness  in 
catching  every  odd  peculiarity  of  character  and  manner, 
the  skill  in  grouping,  the  humour,  often  richly  comic, 
sometimes  even  farcical. 

Fanny's  propensity  to  novelwriting  had  for  a  time 
been  kept  down.  It  now  rose  up  stronger  than  ever. 
The  heroes  and  heroines  of  the  tales  which  had  perished 
in  the  flames,  were  still  present  to  the  eye  of  her  mind. 
One  favourite  story,  in  particular,  haunted  her  imagi- 
nation. It  was  about  a  certain  Caroline  Evelyn,  a 
beautiful  damsel  who  made  an  unfortunate  love  match, 
and  died,  leaving  an  infant  daughter.  Frances  began 
to  image  to  herself  the  various  scenes,  tragic  and  comic, 
through  which  the  poor  motherless  girl,  highly  con- 
nected on  one  side,  meanly  connected  on  the  other, 
might  have  to  pass.  A  crowd  of  unreal  things,  good 
and  bad,  grave  and  ludicrous,  surrounded  the  pretty, 
timid,  young  orphan  ;  a  coarse  sea  captain  ;  an  ugly 
insolent  fop,  blazing  in  a  superb  court  dress ;  another 
fop,  as  ugly  and  as  insolent,  but  lodged  on  Snow  Hill, 
and  tricked  out  in  secondhand  finery  for  the  Hamp- 
stead  ball  ;  an  old  woman,  all  wrinkles  and  rouge, 
flirting  her  fan  with  the  air  of  a  miss  of  seventeen,  and 
screaming  in  a  dialect  made  up  of  vulgar  French  and 
vulgar  English  ;  a  poet  lean  and  ragged,  with  a  broad 
Scotch  accent.  By  degrees  these  shadows  acquired 
itronger  and  stronger  consistence  ;  the  impulse  which 
urged  Frances  to  write  became  irresistible ;  and  the  re- 
mit was  the  history  of  Evelina. 
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Then  came,  naturally  enough,  a  wish,  mingled  \vith 
many  fears,  to  appear  before  the  public  ;  for,  timid  as 
Frances  was,  and  bashful,  and  altogether  unaccustomed 
to  hear  her  own  praises,  it  is  clear  that  she  wanti-d 
neither  a  strong  passion  for  distinction,  nor  a  just  confi- 
dence in  her  own  powers.  Her  scheme  was  to  become, 
if  possible,  a  candidate  for  fame  without  running  any 
risk  of  disgrace.  She  had  not  money  to  bear  the  ex- 
pense of  printing.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that 
some  bookseller  should  be  induced  to  take  the  risk ; 
and  such  a  bookseller  was  not  readily  found.  Dodsley 
refused  even  to  look  at  the  manuscript  unless  he  were 
intrusted  with  the  name  of  the  author.  A  publisher  in 
Fleet  Street,  named  Lowndes,  was  more  complaisant. 
Some  correspondence  took  place  between  this  person 
and  Miss  Burney,  who  took  the  name  of  Grafton,  and 
desired  that  the  letters  addressed  to  her  might  be  left  at 
the  Orange  Coffeehouse.  But,  before  the  barjrain  was 

•*        o  o 

finally  struck,  Fanny  thought  it  her  duty  to  obtain  her 
father's  consent.  She  told  him  that  she  had  written  a 
book,  that  she  wished  to  have  his  permission  to  publish 
it  anonymously,  but  that  she  hoped  that  he  would  not 
in^t  upon  seeing  it.  What  followed  may  serve  to 
illustrate  what  we  meant  when  we  said  that  Dr.  Bur- 
was  as  bad  a  father  as  so  goodhearted  a  man  could 
possibly  be.  It  never  seems,  to  have  crossed  his  mind 
that  Fanny  was  about  to  tike  a  step  on  which  the 
whole  happiness  of  her  life  might  depend,  a  2tcp  ulii'J! 
might  raise  her  to  an  honourable  eminence,  or  cover 
her  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Several  people  luul 
already  been  trusted,  and  strict  concealment  was  there- 
fore not  to  be  exacted.  On  so  grave  an  occasion,  it 
was  surely  his  duty  to  give  his  best  counsel  to  liis 
iaughter,  to  win  her  confidence,  to  prevent  her  from 
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exposing  herself  if  her  bf.K>k  were  a  bad  one.  and,  if  it 
were  a  good  one,  to  see  that  the  terms  which  she  made 
with  the  publisher  were  likely  to  be  beneficial  to  her. 
Instead  of  this,  he  only  stared,  burst  out  a  laughing, 
kissed  her,  gave  her  leave  to  do  as  she  liked,  and  never 
even  asked  the  name  of  her  work.  The  contract  with 
Lowndes  was  speedily  concluded.  Twenty  poundE 
were  given  for  the  copyright,  and  were  accepted  by 
Fanny  with  delight.  Her  father's  inexcusable  neglect 
of  his  duty  happily  caused  her  no  worse  evil  than  the 
loss  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  pounds. 

After  many  delays  Evelina  appeared  in  January, 
1778.  Poor  Fanny  was  sick  with  terror,  and  durst 
hardly  stir  out  of  doors.  Some  days  passed  before  any 
thing  was  heard  of  the  book.  It  had,  indeed,  nothing 
but  its  own  merits  to  push  it  into  public  favour.  Its 
author  was  unknown.  The  house  by  which  it  was 
published,  was  not,  we  believe,  held  in  high  estimation. 
No  body  of  partisans  had  been  engaged  to  applaud. 
The  better  class  of  readers  expected  little  from  a  novel 
about  a  young  lady's  entrance  into  the  world.  Thero 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time  a  disposition  among  the  most 
respectable  people  to  condemn  novels  generally:  nor 
was  this  disposition  by  any  means  without  excuse ;  for 
works  of  that  sort  were  then  almost  always  silly,  and 
very  frequently  wicked. 

Soon,  however,  the  first  faint  accents  of  praise 
began  to  be  heard.  The  keepers  of  the  circulating 
libraries  reported  that  everybody  was  asking  for  Eve- 
lina, and  that  some  person  had  guessed  Anstey  to  bo 
the  author.  Then  came  a  favourable  notice  in  the 
London  Review;  then  another  still  more  favourable 
in  the  Monthly.  And  now  the  book  found  its  way 
to  tables  which  had  seldom  "been  polluted  by  marble 
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covered  volumes.  Scholars  and  statesmen,  who  con- 
temptuously abandoned  the  crowd  of  romances  to  Miss 
Lydia  Languish  and  Miss  Sukey  Saunter,  were  not 
ashamed  to  own  that  they  could  not  tear  the:r.sclv« 
away  from  Evelina.  Fine  carriages  and  rich  liveries, 
not  often  seen  east  of  Temple  Bar,  were  attracted  to 
the,  publisher's  shop  in  Fleet  Street.  Lowndes  was 
daily  questioned  about  the  author,  but  was  himself  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  any  of  the  questioners.  The 
mystery,  however,  could  not  remain  a  mystery  long. 
It  was  known  to  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  and  cousins : 
and  they  were  for  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  be  dis- 
creet. Dr.  Burney  wept  over  the  book  in  rapture. 
Daddy  Crisp  shook  his  fist  at  his  Fannikin  in  affec- 
tionate anger  at  not  having  been  admitted  to  her  confi- 
dence. The  truth  was  whispered  to  Mrs.  Thrale ;  and 
then  it  began  to  spread  fast. 

The  book  had  been  admired  while  it  was  ascribed 
to  men  of  letters  long  conversant  with  the  world,  and 
accustomed  to  composition.  But  when  it  was  known 
that  a  reserved,  silent  young  woman  had  produced 
the  best  work  of  fiction  that  had  appeared  since  the 
death  of  Smollett,  the  acclamations  were  redoubled. 
What  she  had  done  was,  indeed,  extraordinary.  But, 
as  usual,  various  reports  improved  the  story  till  it  be- 
came miraculous.  Evelina,  it  is  said,  was  the  work 
of  a  girl  of  seventeen.  Incredible  as  this  talo  was, 
it  continued  to  be  repeated  down  to  our  own  time. 
Frances  was  too  honest  to  confirm  it.  Probably  she 
was  too  much  a  woman  to  contradict  it ;  and  it  wan 
'ong  before  any  of  her  detractors  thought  of  this  mode 
&f  annoyance.  Yet  there  was  no  want  of  low  minds 
and  bad  hearts  in  the  generation  which  witnessed  hef 
first  appearance.  There  was  the  envicus  Kenrick 
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and  the  savage  Wolcot,  the  asp  George  Steevens,  anJ 
the  polecat  John  Williams.  It  did  not,  however,  oc- 
cur to  them  to  search  the  parish  register  of  Lynn,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  able  to  twit  a  lady  with 
having  concealed  her  age.  That  truly  chivalrous  ex- 
ploit was  reserved  for  a  bad  writer  of  our  own  time, 
vrhose  spite  she  had  provoked  by  not  furnishing  him 
with  materials  for  a  worthless  edition  of  Bos  well's  Life 
of  Johnson,  some  sheets  of  which  our  readers  have 
doubtless  seen  round  parcels  of  better  books. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  story.  The  triumph 
was  complete.  The  timid  and  obscure  girl  found  her- 
self on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame.  Great  men,  on 
whom  she  had  gazed  at  a  distance  with  humble  rever- 
ence, addressed  her  with  admiration,  tempered  by  the 
tenderness  due  to  her  sex  and  age.  Burke,  Windham, 
Gibbon,  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  were  among  her  most 
ardent  eulogists.  Cumberland  acknowledged  her 
merit,  after  his  fashion,  by  biting  his  lips  and  wriggling 
in  his  chair  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned.  But 
it  was  at  Streatham  that  she  tasted,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, the  sweets  of  flattery,  mingled  with  the  sweets 
of  friendship.  Mrs.  Thrale,  then  at  the  height  of 
prosperity  and  popularity,  with  gay  spirits,  quick  wit, 
showy  though  superficial  acquirements,  pleasing  though 
not  refined  manners,  a  singularly  amiable  temper,  and 
a  loving  heart,  felt  towards  Fanny  as  towards  a  younger 
sister.  With  the  Thrales  Johnson  was  domesticated. 
He  was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  Burney ;  but  he  had 
probably  taken  little  notice  of  Dr.  Burney 's  daughters, 
and  Fanny,  we  imagine,  had  never  in  her  life  dared  to 
ftpe&k  to  him,  unless  to  ask  whether  he  wanted  a  nine- 
teenth or  a  twentieth  cup  of  tea.  lie  was  charmed  by 
her  tale,  and  preferred  it  to  the  novels  of  Fielding,  to 
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whom,  indeed,  he  had  always  been  grossly  unjust.  He 
did  not,  indeed,  carry  his  partiality  so  fur  as  to  place 
Evelina  by  the  side  of  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandi- 
BOU ;  yet  he  said  that  his  little  favourite  had  done 
enough  to  have  made  even  Richardson  feel  uneasy. 
With  Johnson's  cordial  approbation  of  the  book  was 
mingled  a  fondness,  half  gallant  half  paternal,  for  the 
writer ;  and  this  fondness  his  age  and  character  entitled 
him  to  show  without  restraint,  lie  began  by  putting 
her  hand  to  his  lips.  But  he  soon  clasped  her  in  his 
huge  arms,  and  implored  her  to  be  a  good  girl.  She 
was  his  pet,  his  dear  love,  his  dear  little  llurney,  his 
little  character-monger.  At  one  time,  he  broke  forth 
in  praise  of  the  good  taste  of  her  caps.  At  another 
time  he  insisted  on  teaching  her  Latin.  That,  with  all 
his  coarseness  and  irritability,  he  was  a  man  of  sterling 
benevolence,  has  long  been  acknowledged.  But  how 
gentle  and  endearing  his  deportment  could  be,  was  not 
known  till  the  Recollections  of  Madame  D' Arblay  were 
published. 

We  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  of 
those  who  paid  their  homage  to  the  author  of  Evelina, 
The  crowd  of  inferior  admirers  would  require  a  cata- 
logue as  long  as  that  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad. 
In  that  catalogue  would  be  Mrs.  Cholmondelcy,  the 
sayer  of  odd  things,  and  Seward,  much  given  to  yawn- 
ing and  Baretti,  who  slew  the  man  in  the  Haymarket, 
and  Paoli,  talking  broken  English,  and  Langton,  taller 
by  the  head  than  any  other  member  of  the  club,  and 
Lady  Millar,  who  kept  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont 
to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jemingham,  who  wrote  verses 
fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar,  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  the  great  Penn- 
lylvanian  Dr.  Franklin,  who  could  not  then  have  paid 
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his  respects  to  Miss  Burney  without  much  risk  cf 
being  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered,  but  Dr.  Franklin 
the  less, 

AZoj1 
[IE'KJV,  of>n  rotrof  ye  ocrof  TfAa/wivtof  Alof, 

U/JlU 


It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  such  succ«« 
had  turned  even  a  strong  head,  and  corrupted  even  a 
generous  and  affectionate  nature.  But,  in  the  Diary, 
we  can  find  no  trace  of  any  feeling  inconsistent  with  a 
truly  modest  and  amiable  disposition.  There  is,  indeed, 
abundant  proof  that  Frances  enjoyed  with  an  intense, 
though  a  troubled,  joy,  the  honours  which  her  genius 
had  won  ;  but  it  is  equally  clear  that  her  happiness 
sprang  from  the  happiness  of  her  father,  her  sister,  and 
her  dear  Daddy  Crisp.  While  flattered  by  the  great, 
the  opulent,  and  the  learned,  while  followed  along  the 
Steyne  at  Brighton,  and  the  Pantiles  at  Tunbridge 
Wells,  by  the  gaze  of  admiring  crowds,  her  heart  seems 
to  have  been  still  Avith  the  little  domestic  circle  in  Saint 
Martin's  Street.  If  she  recorded  with  minute  diligence 
all  the  compliments,  delicate  and  coarse,  which  she 
heard  wherever  she  turned,  she  recorded  them  for  the 
eyes  of  two  or  three  persons  who  had  loved  her  from 
infancy,  who  had  loved  her  in  obscurity,  and  to  whom 
her  fame  gave  the  purest  and  most  exquisite  delight. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to  confound  these 
outpourings  of  a  kind  heart,  sure  of  perfect  sympathy, 
with  the  egotism  of  a  bluestocking,  who  prates  to  all 
who  come  near  her  about  her  own  novel  or  her  own 
volume  of  sonnets. 

It  was  natural  that  the  triumphant  issue  of  Miss 
Burney  'r?  first  venture  should  tempt  her  to  try  a  second. 
Evelina,  though  it  had  raised  her  fame,  had  added 
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nothing  to  her  fortune.  Some  of  her  friends  urged  her 
to  write  for  the  stage.  Johnson  promised  to  give  her 
his  advice  as  to  the  composition.  Murphy,  who  was 
supposed  to  ui  derstand  the  temper  of  the  pit  as  well  as 
any  man  of  his  time,  undertook  to  instruct  her  as  to 
stage  effect.  Sheridan  declared  that  he  would  accept 
a  play  from  her  without  even  reading  it.  Thus  en- 
couraged, she  wrote  a  comedy  named  The  Witlings. 
Fortunately  it  was  never  acted  or  printc-d.  We  can, 
we  think,  easily  perceive,  from  the  little  which  is  said 
on  the  subject  in  the  Diary,  that  The  Witlings  would 
have  been  damned,  and  that  Murphy  and  Sheridan 
thought  so,  though  they  were  too  polite  to  say  so. 
Happily  Frances  had  a  friend  who  was  not  afraid  to 
give  her  pain.  Crisp,  wiser  for  her  than  he  had  been 
for  himself,  road  the  manuscript  in  his  lonely  retreat, 
and  manfully  told  her  that  she  had  failed,  that  to 
remove  blemishes  here  and  there  would  be  useless,  that 
the  piece  had  abundance  of  wit  but  no  interest,  that  it 
was  bad  as  a  whole,  that  it  would  remind  every  reader 
of  the  Femmet  Savantet,  which,  strange  to  say,  she 
had  never  read,  and  that  she  could  not  sustain  so  close 
a  comparison  with  Moliere.  This  opinion,  in  which 
Dr.  Burney  concurred,  was  sent  to  Frances,  in  what 
she  called  **  a  hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle." 
But  she  had  too  much  sense  not  to  know  that  it  was 
better  to  be  hissed  and  catcalled  by  her  Daddy,  than 
by  a  whole  sea  of  heads  in  the  pit  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre:  and  she  had  too  good  a  heart  not  to  be 
grateful  for  so  rare  an  act  of  friendship.  She  returned 
tn  answer,  which  shows  hoM*  well  she  deserved  to 
have  a  judicious,  faithful,  and  affectionate  adviser. 
w  I  intend,"  she  wrote,  "  to  console  myself  for  your 
tensure  by  this  greatest  proof  I  have  ever  received  of 
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the  sincerity,  candour,  and,  let  me  add,  esteem,  jf  my 
dear  daddy.  And  as  I  happen  to  love  myself  more 
than  my  play,  this  consolation  is  not  a  very  trifling  one. 
This,  however,  seriously  I  do  believe,  that  when  my 
two  daddies  put  their  heads  together  to  concert  that 
hissing,  groaning,  catcalling  epistle  they  sent  me,  they 
felt  as  sorry  for  poor  little  Miss  Bayes  as  she  coulfi 
possibly  do  for  herself.  You  see  I  do  not  attempt  to 
repay  your  frankness  with  an  air  of  pretended  care- 
lessness. But,  though  somewhat  disconcerted  just  now, 
I  will  promise  not  to  let  my  vexation  live  out  another 
day.  Adieu,  my  dear  daddy,  I  won't  be  mortified, 
and  1  won't  be  downed ;  but  I  will  be  proud  to  find 
I  have,  out  of  my  own  family,  as  well  as  in  it,  a 
friend  who  loves  me  well  enough  to  speak  plain  truth 
to  me." 

Frances  now  turned  from  her  dramatic  schemes  to 
an  undertaking  far  better  suited  to  her  talents.  She 
determined  to  write  a  new  tale,  on  a  plan  excellently 
contrived  for  the  display  of  the  powers  in  which  her 
superiority  to  other  writers  lay.  It  was  in  truth  a 
grand  and  various  picture  gallery,  which  presented  to 
the  eye  a  long  series  of  men  and  women,  each  marked 
by  some  strong  peculiar  feature.  There  were  avarice 
and  prodigality,  the  pride  of  blood  and  the  pride  of 
money,  morbid  restlessness  and  morbid  apathy,  frivo- 
lous garrulity,  supercilious  silence,  a  Democritus  to 
laugh  at  every  thing,  and  a  Heraclitus  to  lament  over 
eveiy  thing.  The  work  proceeded  fast,  and  in  twelve 
months  was  completed.  It  wanted  something  of  the 
simplicity  which  had  been  among  the  most  attractive 
charms  of  Evelina ;  but  it  furnished  ample  proof  that 
the  four  years,  which  had  elapsed  since  Evelina  ap- 
peared, had  not  been  unprofitably  spent.  Those  who 
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saw  Cecilia  in  manuscript  pronounced  it  the  best  novel 
of  the  age.  Mrs.  Thrale  laughed  and  wept  over  it. 
Crisp  was  even  vehement  in  applause,  and  offered  to 
insure  the  rapid  and  complete  success  of  the  book  for 
half  a  crown.  What  Miss  Burney  received  for  the 
copyright  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Diary  ;  but  we  have 
observed  several  expressions  from  which  we  infer 
that  the  sum  was  considerable.  That  the  sale  would 
be  great  nobody  could  doubt ;  and  Frances  now  had 
shrewd  and  experienced  advisers,  who  would  not  suffer 
her  to  wrong  herself.  We  have  been  told  that  tho 
publishers  gave  her  two  thousand  pounds,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  might  have  given  a  still  larger  sum 
\rithout  being  losers. 

Cecilia  was  published  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The 
curiosity  of  the  town  was  intense.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  persons  who  remember  those  days  that  no 
rmance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  more  impatiently 
awaited,  or  more  eagerly  snatched  from  the  counters  of 
tta  booksellers.  High  as  public  expectation  was,  it 
w«s  amply  satisfied  ;  and  Cecilia  was  placed,  by  general 
acclamation,  among  the  classical  novels  of  England. 

Miss  Burney  was  now  thirty.  Her  youth  had  been 
singularly  prosperous  ;  but  clouds  soon  began  to  gathei 
over  that  clear  and  radiant  dawn.  Events  deeply  pain- 
ful to  a  heart  so  kind  as  that  of  Frances  followed  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  She  was  first  called  upon  to 
attend  the  deathbed  of  her  best  friend,  Samuel  Crisp. 
When  she  returned  to  St.  Martin's  Street,  after  per- 
forming this  melancholy  duty,  she  was  appalled  by 
hearing  that  Johnson  had  been  struck  with  paralysis ; 
and,  not  many  months  later,  she  parted  from  him  for 
tne  last  time  with  solemn  tenderness.  Hn  wished  to 
ook  on  her  once  more ;  and  on  the  day  before  liii 
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death  she  long  remained  in  tears  on  the  stairs  leading 
to  his  bedroom,  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  called  in 
to  receive  his  blessing.  He  was  then  sinking  fast,  ar  d 
though  he  sent  her  an  affectionate  message,  was  unable 
to  see  her.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  There  are 
separations  far  more  cruel  than  those  which  are  made 
by  death.  She  might  weep  with  proud  affection  for 
Crisp  and  Johnson.  She  had  to  blush  as  well  as  to 
weep  for  Mrs.  Thrale. 

Life,  however,  still  smiled  upon  Frances.  Domestic 
happiness,  friendship,  independence,  leisure,  letters,  all 
these  things  were  hers  ;  and  she  flung  them  all  away. 

Among  the  distinguished  persons  to  whom  she  had 
been  introduced,  none  appears  to  have  stood  higher  in 
her  regard  than  Mrs.  Delany.  This  lady  was  an  inter- 
esting and  venerable  relic  of  a  past  age.  She  was  the 
niece  of  George  Granville,  Lord  Lansdowne,  who,  in 
his  youth,  exchanged  verses  and  compliments  with 
Edmund  Waller,  and  who  was  among  the  first  to  ap- 
plaud the  opening  genius  of  Pope.  She  had  married 
Dr.  Delany,  a  man  known  to  his  contemporaries  as  a 
profound  scholar  and  an  eloquent  preacher,  but  remem- 
bered in  our  time  chiefly  as  one  of  that  small  circle  in 
which  the  fierce  spirit  of  Swift,  tortured  by  disappointed 
ambition,  by  remorse,  and  by  the  approaches  of  mad- 
ness, sought  for  amusement  and  repose.  Doctor  De- 
lany had  long  been  dead.  His  widow,  nobly  descended, 
eminently  accomplished,  and  retaining,  in  spite  of  the 
infirmities  of  advanced  age,  the  vigour  of  her  faculties 
and  the  serenity  of  her  temper,  enjoyed  and  deserved 
the  favour  of  the  royal  family.  She  had  a  pension  of 
three  hundred  a  year ;  and  a  house  at  Windsor,  belong- 
ing to  the  crown,  had  been  fitted  up  for  her  accommo- 
dation. At  this  house  the  King  and  Queen  sometimes 
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called,  and  found  a  very  natural  pleasure  in  thus  catch- 
ing an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  private  life  of  English 
families. 

In  December,  1785,  Miss  Burney  was  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Delany  at  Windsor.  The  dinner  was  over.  The 
old  lady  was  taking  a  nap.  Her  grandniece,  a  little 
girl  of  seven,  was  playing  at  some  Christinas  game 
with  the  visiters,  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stout 
gentleman  entered  unannounced,  with  a  star  on  his 
breast,  and  "What?  what?  what?"  in  his  mouth. 
A  cry  of  "  The  King  ! "  was  set  up.  A  general  scam- 
pering followed.  Miss  Burney  owns  that  she  could 
not  have  been  more  terrified  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 
But  Mrs.  Delany  came  forward  to  pay  her  duty  to  her 
royal  friend,  and  the  disturbance  was  quieted.  Frances 
was  then  presented,  and  underwent  a  long  examination 
and  cross-examination  about  all  that  she  had  written 
and  all  that  she  meant  to  write.  The  Queen  soon 
made  IKT  :ij)jK-:irancc,  and  his  Majesty  repeated,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  consort,  the  information  which  he  had 
extracted  from  Miss  Burney.  The  good  nature  of  the 
royal  pair  might  have  softened  even  the  authors  of  the 
Probationary  Odes,  and  could  not  but  be  delightful  to 
a  young  lady  who  had  been  brought  up  a  Tory.  In  n 
fi-\v  days  the  visit  was  repeated.  Miss  Burney  was 
more  at  ease  than  before.  His  Majesty,  instead  of 
seeking  for  information,  condescended  to  impart  it,  and 
passed  sentence  on  many  great  writers,  English  and 
foreign.  Voltaire  he  pronounced  a  monster.  Housseau 
lie  liked  rather  better.  "But  was  there  ever,"  he 
l,  u  such  stuff  as  great  part  of  Shakspeare  ?  Only 
must  not  say  so.  But  what  think  you?  What? 
U  there  not  sad  stuff?  What  ?  What  ?  " 

The  next  day  Frances  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listen- 
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ing  to  some  equally  valuable  criticism  utteied  by  the 
Queen  touching  Goethe  and  Klopstock,  and  might 
have  learned  an  important  lesson  of  ecomony  from  the 
mode  in  which  her  Majesty's  library  had  been  fonned. 
"  I  picked  the  book  up  on  a  stall,"  said  the  Queen. 
"  Oh,  it  is  amazing  what  good  books  there  are  on 
stalls  !  "  Mrs.  Delany,  who  seems  to  have  understood 
from  these  words  that  her  Majesty  was  in  the  habit  of 
exploring  the  booths  of  Moorfiekls  and  Holywell  Street 
in  person,  could  not  suppress  an  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "  Why,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  don't  pick  them 
up  myself.  But  I  have  a  servant  very  clever;  and,  if 
they  are  not  to  be  had  at  the  booksellers,  they  are  not 
for  me  more  than  for  another."  Miss  Burney  describes 
this  conversation  as  delightful ;  and,  indeed  we  cannot 
wonder  that,  with  her  literary  tastes,  she  should  be 
delighted  at  hearing  in  how  magnificent  a  manner  the 
greatest  lady  in  the  land  encouraged  literature. 

The  truth  is,  that  Frances  was  fascinated  by  the 
condescending  kindness  of  the  two  great  personages  to 
whom  she  had  been  presented.  Her  father  was  even 
more  infatuated  than  herself.  The  result  was  a  step  of 
which  we  cannot  think  with  patience,  but  which,  re- 
corded as  it  is,  with  all  its  consequences,  in  these  vol- 
umes, deserves  at  least  this  praise,  that  it  has  furnished 
a  most  impressive  warning. 

A  German  lady  of  the  name  of  Ilaggerdorn,  one  cf 
the  keepers  of  the  Queen's  robes,  retired  about  this 
time ;  and  her  Majesty  offered  the  vacant  post  to  Misa 
Burney.  When  we  consider  that  Miss  Burney  was 
S-ctidedly  the  most  popular  writer  of  fictitious  narrative 
then  living,  that  competence,  if  not  opulence,  was 
within  her  reacl>,  and  that  she  was  more  than  usually 
happy  in  her  domestic  circle,  and  when  we  compare 
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/he  sacrifice  which  she  was  invited  to  make  with  the 
remuneration  which  was  held  out  to  her,  we  are  di- 
vided between  laughter  and  indignation. 

What  was  demanded  of  her  was  that  she  should  con- 
sent to  be  almost  as  completely  separated  from  her  fam- 
ily and  friends  as  if  she  had  gone  to  Calcutta,  and 
almost  as  close  a  prisoner  as  if  she  had  been  sent  to 
gaol  for  a  libel  ;  that  with  talents  which  had  instructed 
and  delighted  the  highest  living  minds,  she  should  now 
be  employed  only  in  mixing  snuff  and  sticking  pins ; 
that  she  should  be  summoned  by  a  waiting  woman's 
lx-11  to  a  waiting  woman's  duties  ;  that  she  should  pass 
her  whole  life  under  the  restraints  of  a  paltry  etiquette, 
should  sometimes  fast  till  she  was  ready  to  swoon  with 
hunger,  should  sometimes  stand  till  her  knees  gave  way 
with  fatigue ;  that  she  should  not  dare  to  speak  or 
move  without  considering  how  her  mistress  might  like 
her  words  and  gestures.  Instead  of  those  distinguished 
men  and  women,  the  flower  of  all  political  parties,  with 
whom  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  on  terms  of 
equal  friendship,  she  was  to  have  for  her  perpetual 
companion  the  chief  keeper  of  the  robes,  an  old  hag 
from  Germany,  of  mean  understanding,  of  insolent 
i. .aimers,  and  of  temper  which,  naturally  savage,  had 
now  been  exasperated  by  disease.  Now  and  then, 
indeed,  poor  Frances  might  console  herself  for  the  loss 
of  Burke's  and  Windham's  society,  by  joining  in  the 
**  celestial  colloquy  sublime  "  of  his  Majesty's  Equerries. 

And  what  was  the  consideration  for  which  she  •fvas 
co  sell  herself  to  this  slavery  ?  A  peerage  in  her  own 
right  ?  A  pension  of  two  thousand  a  year  for  life  ?  A 
*eventy-four  for  her  brother  in  the  navy  ?  A  deanery 
for  her  brother  in  the  church?  Not  so.  The  price  at 
fcrhich  she  was  valued  was  her  board,  her  lodging,  th« 
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attendance  of  a  manservant,  and  two  hundred  pounds  a 
year. 

The  man  who,  even  when  hard  pressed  by  hunger, 
sells  his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  is  unwise. 
But  what  shall  we  say  of  him  who  parts  with  his  birth- 
right, and  does  not  get  even  the  pottage  in  return  ? 
It  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  opulence  be  an 
adequate  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  bodily  and 
mental  freedom ;  for  Frances  Burney  paid  for  leave  to 
be  a  prisoner  and  a  menial.  It  was  evidently  under- 
stood as  one  of  the  terms  of  her  engagement,  that, 
while  she  was  a  member  of  the  royal  household,  she  was 
not  to  appear  before  the  public  as  an  author :  and,  even 
had  there  been  no  such  understanding,  her  avocations 
were  such  as  left  her  no  leisure  for  any  considerable 
intellectual  effort.  That  her  place  was  incompatible 
with  her  literary  pursuits  was  indeed  frankly  acknowl- 
edged by  the  King  when  she  resigned.  "  She  has  given 
up,"  he  said,  "  five  years  of  her  pen."  That  during 
those  five  years  she  might,  without  painful  exertion, 
without  any  exertion  that  would  not  have  been  a  pleas- 
ure, have  earned  enough  to  buy  an  annuity  for  life 
much  larger  than  the  precarious  salary  which  she 
received  at  court,  is  quite  certain.  The  same  income, 
too,  which  in  Saint  Martin's  Street  would  have  afforded 
her  every  comfort,  must  have  been  found  scanty  at 
Saint  James's.  We  cannot  venture  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  price  of  millinery  and  jewellery  ;  but  we  are 
greatly  deceived  if  a  lady  who  had  to  attend  Queeu 
Charlotte  on  many  public  occasions,  could  possibly  save 
a  farthing  out  of  a  salary  of  two  hundred  a  year.  The 
piinciple  of  the  arrangement  was,  in  short,  simply 
this,  that  Frances  Bumey  should  become  a  slave,  and 
ihould  be  rewarded  by  being  made  a  beggar. 
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With  what  object,  their  Majesties  brought  her  to 
their  palace,  we  must  own  ourselves  unable  to  conceive. 
Their  object  could  not  be  to  encourage  her  literary 
exertions  :  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  almost  certain  that  she  would  write,  and  put  her 
into  a  .situation  in  which  it  was  impossible  for  her  to 
write.  Their  object  could  not  be  to  promote  her  pecun- 
iary interest ;  for  they  took  her  from  a  situation  where 
she  was  likely  to  become  rich,  and  put  her  into  a  situ- 
ation in  which  she  could  not  but  continue  poor.  Their 
object  could  not  be  to  obtain  an  eminently  useful  wait- 
ing maid  ;  for  it  is  clear  that,  though  Miss  Burney  was 
the  cnly  woman  of  her  time  who  could  have  described 
the  death  of  llarrel,  thousands  might  have  been  found 
more  expert  in  tying  ribands  and  filling  suuft'  boxes. 
To  grant  her  a  pension  on  the  civil  list  would  have 
been  an  act  of  judicious  liberality  honourable  to  the 
court.  If  this  was  impracticable,  the  next  best  thing 
was  to  let  her  alone.  That  the  King  and  Queen  meant 
her  nothing  but  kindness,  we  do  not  in  the  least  doubt. 
But  their  kindness  was  the  kindness  of  persons  raised 
liiuh  above  the  mass  of  mankind,  accustomed  to  be 
addressed  with  profound  deference,  accustomed  to  see 
all  who  approach  them  mortified  by  their  coldness  and 
elated  by  their  smiles.  They  fancied  that  to  be  noticed 
by  them,  to  be  near  them,  to  serve  them,  was  in  itself  a 
Kind  of  happiness  ;  and  that  Frances  Burney  ought  to 
be  full  of  gratitude  for  being  permitted  to  purchase,  by 
die  sacrifice  of  health,  wealth,  freedom,  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  literary  fame,  the  privilege  of  standing  behind 
«  royal  chair,  and  holding  a  pair  of  royal  gloves.  . 

And  who  can  blame  them  ?  Who  can  wonder  that 
princes  should  be  under  such  a  delusion,  when  they 
are  encouraged  in  it  by  the  very  persons  who  suffer 
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from  it  most  cruelly?  Was  it  to  be  expected  that 
George  the  Third  and  Queen  Charlotte  should  under- 
stand the  interest  of  Frances  Burney  better,  or  pro- 
mote it  with  more  zeal  than  herself  and  her  father  ? 
No  deception  was  practised.  The  conditions  of  the 
house  of  bondage  were  set  forth  Avith  all  simplicity. 
The  hook  was  presented  without  a  bait ;  the  net  was 
spread  in  sight  of  the  bird :  and  the  naked  hook  was 
greedily  swallowed,  and  the  silly  bird  made  haste  to 
entangle  herself  in  the  net. 

It  is  not  strange  indeed  that  an  invitation  to  court 
should   have  caused  a  fluttering  in  the    bosom  of  an 

o 

inexperienced  young  woman.  But  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  parent  to  watch  over  the  child,  and  to  show 
her  that  on  one  side  were  only  infantine  vanities  and 
chimerical  hopes,  on  the  other  liberty,  peace  of  mind, 
affluence,  social  enjoyments,  honourable  distinctions. 
Strange  to  say,  the  only  hesitation  was  on  the  part 
of  Frances.  Dr.  Burney  was  transported  out  of  him- 
Eelf  with  delight.  Not  such  are  the  raptures  of  a 
Circassian  father  who  has  sold  his  pretty  daughter 
well  to  a  Turkish  slavemerchant.  Yet  Dr.  Burney 
was  an  amiable  man,  a  man  of  good  abilities,  a  man 
who  had  seen  much  of  the  world.  But  he  seems  to 
\iave  thought  that  going  to  court  was  like  going  to 
i\eaven  ;  that  to  see  princes  and  princesses  was  a  kind 
of  beatific  vision  ;  that  the  exquisite  felicity  enjoyed 
by  royal  persons  was  not  confined  to  themselves,  but 
Was  communicated  by  some  mysterious  efflux  or  re- 
flection to  all  who  were  su fibred  to  stand  at  their 
toilettes,  or  to  bear  their  trains.  He  overruled  all  his 
daughter's  objections,  and  himself  escorted  her  to  her 
priaon.  The  door  closed.  The  key  was  turn  el.  She, 
looking  back  with  tender  regret  on  all  that  she  hac 
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eft,  and  forward  with  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  new 
life  on  which  she  was  entering,  was  unable  to  speak 
or  stand  ;  and  lie  went  on  his  way  homeward  rejoicing 
in  her  marvellous  prosperity. 

And  now  began  a  slavery  of  five  years,  of  five  yean 
taken  from  the  best  part  of  lite,  and  wasted  in  menial 
drudgery  or  in  recreations  duller  than  even  menial 
drudgery,  under  galling  restraints  and  amidst  un- 
friendly or  uninteresting  companions.  The  history 
of  an  ordinary  day  was  this.  Miss  Burney  had  to 
rise  and  dress  herself  early,  that  she  might  be  ready 
to  answer  the  royal  bell,  which  rang  at  half  after 
seven.  Till  about  eight  she  attciufcxl  in  the  Queen's 
dressing  room,  and  had  the  honour  of  lacing  her 
august  mistress's  stays,  and  of  putting  on  the  hoop, 
gown,  and  neckhandkerchief.  The  morning  was  chiefly 
spent  in  rummaging  drawers  and  laying  fine  clothes 
in  their  proper  places.  Then  the  Queen  was  to  be 
powdered  and  dressed  for  the  day.  Twice  a  week 
her  Majesty's  liair  was  curled  and  craped  ;  and  this 
operation  appears  to  have  added  a  full  hour  to  the 
laziness  of  the  toilette.  Jt  was  generally  three  before 
IfitQ  Burney  was  at  liberty.  Then  she  had  two  hours 
at  her  own  disposal.  To  these  hours  we  owe  great 
part  of  her  Diary.  At  five  she  had  to  attend  her  col- 
letgue,  Madame  Schwellenberg,  a  hateful  old  toad- 
inter,  as  illiterate  as  a  chambermaid,  as  proud  as  a 
whole  German  Chapter,  rude,  peevish,  unable  to  bear 
lolitiule,  unable  to  conduct  herself  with  common  de- 
ter.cy  in  society.  With  this  delightful  associate, 
Frances  Burney  had  to  dine,  and  JMISS  the  evening. 
I'lio  pair  generally  remained  together  from  five  to 
eleven,  and  often  had  no  other  company  the  whole 
except  during  the  hour  from  eight  to  nine,  when 
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the  equerries  came  to  tea.  If  poor  Frances  attempted 
to  escape  to  her  own  apartment,  and  to  forget  her 
wretchedness  over  a  book,  the  execrable  old  woman 
railed  and  stormed,  and  complained  that  she  was  neg- 
'ected.  Yet,  when  Frances  stayed,  she  was  constantly 
assailed  with  insolent  reproaches.  Literary  fame  was, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  German  crone,  a  blemish,  a  proof 
that  the  person  who  enjoyed  it  was  meanly  born,  and 
out  of  the  pale  of  good  society.  All  her  scanty  stock 
of  broken  English  was  employed  to  express  the  con- 
tempt with  which  she  regarded  the  author  of  Evelina 
and  Cecilia.  Frances  detested  cards,  and  indeed  knew 
nothing  about  them  ;  but  she  soon  found  that  the  least 
miserable  way  of  passing  an  evening  with  Madame 
Schwellenberg  was  at  the  cardtable,  and  consented, 
with  patient  sadness,  to  give  hours,  which  might  have 
called  forth  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  many  genera- 
tions, to  the  king  of  clubs  and  the  knave  of  spades. 
Between  eleven  and  twelve  the  bell  rang  again.  Miss 
Burney  had  to  pass  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  in 
undressing  the  Queen,  and  was  then  at  liberty  to  retire, 
and  to  dream  that  she  was  chatting  with  her  brother 
by  the  quiet  hearth  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  that  she 
was  the  centre  of  an  admiring  assemblage  at  Mrs. 
Crewe's,  that  Burke  was  calling  her  the  first  woman  of 
.the  age,  or  that  Dilly  was  giving  her  a  cheque  for  two 
thousand  guineas. 

Men,  we  must  suppose,  arc  less  patient  than  women  ; 
for  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  any  hu- 
nan  being  could  endure  such  a  life,  while  there  re- 
mained a  vacant  garret  in  Grub  Street,  a  crossing  in 
want  of  a  sweeper,  a  parish  workhouse,  or  a  parish 
vault.  And  it  was  for  such  a  life  that  Frances  Bur- 
oey  had  given  up  liberty  and  peace,  a  happy  fireside, 
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Attached  friends,  a  wide  and  splendid  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance, intellectual  pursuits  in  which  she  was  qualified  to 
excel,  and  the  sure  hope  of  what  to  her  would  have 
been  affluence. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  last  great 
master  of  Attic  eloquence  and  Attic  wit  has  left  us  a 
forcible  and  touching  description  of  the  misery  of  a  man 
of  letters,  who,  lured  by  hopes  similar  to  those  of  Fran- 
ces, had  entered  the  sen-ice  of  one  of  the  magnates  of 
Rome.  "  Unhappy  that  I  am,'*  cries  the  victim  of  his 
own  childish  ambition :  u  would  nothing  content  me  but 
that  I  must  leave  mine  old  pursuits  mul  mine  old  com 
panions,  and  the  life  which  was  without  care,  and  tho 
sleep  which  had  no  limit  save  mine  own  pleasure,  and 
the  walks  which  I  was  free  to  take  where  I  listed,  and 
fling  myself  into  the  lowest  pit  of  a  dungeon  like  this  ? 
And,  O  God !  for  what  ?  Was  there  no  way  by  which 
I  might  have  enjoyed  in  freedom  comforts  even  greater 
than  those  which  I  now  earn  by  servitude  ?  Like  a 
lion  which  has  been  made  so  tamc*that  men  may  lead 
him  about  by  a  thread,  I  am  dragged  up  and  down, 
with  broken  and  humbled  spirit,  at  the  heels  of  those 
to  whom,  in  mine  own  domain,  I  should  have  been  an 
object  of  awe  and  wonder.  And,  worst  of  all,  I  feel 
that  here  I  gain  no  credit,  that  here  I  give  no  pleasure. 
The  talents  and  accomplishments,  which  charmed  a 
<ar  different  circle,  are  here  out  of  place.  I  am  rude  in 
the  arts  of  palaces,  and  can  ill  bear'  comparison  with 
those  whose  calling,  from  their  youth  up,  has  been  to 
flatter  and  to  sue.  Have  I,  then,  two  lives,  that, 
after  I  have  wasted  one  in  the  service  of  others,  there 
may  yet  remain  to  me  a  second,  which  I  may  live  unto 
myself?" 

Now  and  then,  indeed,  events  occurred  which   dis« 
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turbed  the  wretched  monotony  of  Frances  Burney's  Me, 
The  court  moved  from  Ke\v  to  Windsor,  and  froni 
Windsor  back  to  Ke\v.  One  dull  colonel  went  out  of 
waiting,  and  another  dull  colonel  came  into  waiting. 
An  impertinent  servant  made  a  blunder  about  tea,  and 
caused  a  misunderstanding  between  the  gentlemen  and 
the  ladies.  A  half  witted  French  Protestant  minister 
talked  oddly  about  conjugal  fidelity.  An  unlucky 
member  of  the  household  mentioned  a  passage  in  the 
Morning  Herald,  reflecting  on  the  Queen ;  and  forth- 
with Madame  Schwellenberg  began  to  storm  in  bud 
English,  and  told  him  that  he  made  her  "  what  you  call 
perspire ! " 

A  more  important  occurrence  was  the  King's  visit 
to  Oxford.  Miss  Burney  went  in  the  royal  train  to 
Nuneham,  was  utterly  neglected  there  in  the  crowd, 
and  could  with  difficulty  find  a  servant  to  show  the 
way  to  her  bedroom,  or  a  hairdresser  to  arrange  her 
curls.  She  had  the  honour  of  entering  Oxford  in  the 
last  of  a  long  string- of  carriages  which  formed  the  royal 
procession,  of  walking  after  the  Queen  all  day  through 
refectories  and  chapels,  and  of  standing,  half  dead  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  while  her  august  mistress  was 
Feated  at  an  excellent  cold  collation.  At  Magdalene 
College,  Frances  was  left  for  a  moment  in  a  parlour, 
where  she  sank  down  on  a  chair.  A  goodnatured 
equerry  saw  that  she  was  exhausted,  and  shared  with 
her  some  apricots  and  bread,  which  he  had  wisely  put 
into  his  pockets.  At  that  moment  the  door  opened; 
the  Queen  entered ;  the  wearied  attendants  sprang 
up ;  the  bread  and  fruit  were  hastily  concealed.  "  I 
found,"  says  poor  Miss  Burney,  "  that  our  appetites 
were  to  be  supposed  annihilated,  at  the  same  moment 
that  oar  strength  was  to  be  invincible." 
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Yet  Oxford,  seen  even  under  such  disadvantages, 
"  revived  in  her,"  to  use  her  own  words,  "  a  conscious 
nesi  to  pleasure  which  had  long  lain  nearly  dormant." 
She  forgot,  during  one  moment,  that  she  was  a  wait- 
ing maid,  and  ielt  as  a  woman  of  true  genius  might 
be  expected  to  feel  amidst  venerable  remains  of  antiq- 
uity, beautiful  works  of  art,  vast  repositories  of  knowl 
edge,  and  memorials  of  the  illustrious  dead..  Had  she 
still  been  what  she  was  before  her  father  induced  her 
to  take  the  most  fatal  step  of  her  life,  we  can  easily 
imagine  what  pleasure  she  would  have  derived  from  a 
vi-it  to  the  noblest  of  English  cities.  She  might,  m- 
dccd,  have  been  forced  to  travel  in  a  hack  chaise,  and 
might  not  have  worn  so  fine  a  gown  of  Chambery 
gauze  as  that  in  which  she  tottered  after  the  royal 
party ;  but  with  what  delight  would  she  liave  then 
I  the  cloisters  of  Magdalene,  compared  the  antique 
gloom  of  Merton  with  the  splendour  of  Christ  Church, 
and  looked  down  from  the  dome  of  Radcliftc  Library 
on  the  magnificent  sea  of  turrets  and  battlements  be- 
low !  How  gladly  would  learned  men  have  laid  aside 
for  a  few  hours  Pindar's  Odes  and  Aristotle's  Ethics, 
-cort  the  author  of  Cecilia  from  college  to  college  I 
What  neat  little  banquets  would  she  have  found  set  out 
in  their  monastic  cells  !  With  what  eagerness  would 
pictures,  medals,  and  illuminated  missals  have  been 
brought  forth  from  the  most  mysterious  cabinets  for 
lier  amusement  I  How  much  she  would  have  had  to 
tear  and  to  tell  about  Johnson,  as  she  walked  over 
Pembroke,  and  about  Reynolds  in  the  antcchapcs.  of 
N»:w  College !  But  these  indulgences  were  not  for  one 
who  had  sold  herself  into  bondage. 

About  eighteen  months  after  the  visit  to  Oxford,  an- 
other event  diversified  the  wearisome  life  which  Frani» 
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led  at  court.  Warren  Hastings  was  brought  to  the  bai 
of  the  House  of  Peers.  The  Queen  and  Princesses 
were  present  when  the  trial  commenced,  and  Miss  Bur- 
ney  was  permitted  to  attend.  During  the  subsequent 
proceedings  a  day  rule  for  the  same  purpose  was  occa- 
sionally granted  to  her  ;  for  the  Queen  took  the  strong- 
est interest  in  the  trial,  and,  when  she  could  not  go 
herself  to  Westminster  Hall,  liked  to  receive  a  report  of 
what  had  passed  from  a  person  who  had  singular  powers 
of  observation,  and  who  was,  moreover,  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  managers.  The  portion 
of  the  Diary  which  relates  to  this  celebrated  proceeding 
is  lively  and  picturesque.  Yet  we  read  it,  we  own,  with 
pain  ;  for  it  seems  to  us  to  prove  that  the  fine  under- 
standing of  Frances  Burney  was  beginning  to  feel  the 
pernicious  influence  of  a  mode  of  life  which  is  as 
incompatible  with  health  of  mind  as  the  air  of  the 
Poraptine  marshes  with  health  of  body.  From  the 
first  day  she  espouses  the  cause  of  Hastings  with  a  pre- 
sumptuous vehemence  and  acrimony  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  modesty  and  suavity  of  her  ordinary  deport- 
ment. She  shudders  when  Burke  enters  the  Hall  at 
the  head  of  the  Commons.  She  pronounces  him  the 
cruel  oppressor  of  an  innocent  man.  She  is  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  how  the  managers  can  look  at  the  defendant, 
and  not  blush.  Windham  conies  to  her  from  the  man- 
ager's box,  to  offer  her  refreshment.  "  But,"  says  she, 
"  I  could  not  break  bread  with  him."  Then,  again, 
die  exclaims,  "Ah,  Mr.  Windham,  how  came  you 
ever  engaged  in  so  cruel,  so  unjust  a  cause?"  "  Mr. 
Buikc  saw  me,"  she  says,  "and  he  bowed  with  the 
most  marked  civility  of  manner."  This,  be  it  ob- 
served, was  just  after  his  opening  speech,  a  speech 
which  had  produced  a  mighty  effect,  and  which,  cer- 
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tainly,  no  other  orator  tliat  ever  lived  could  have  made. 
u  My  curtsy,"  she  continues,  "  was  the  most  ungrate- 
ful, di  .taut,  and  cold  ;  I  could  not  do  otherwise  ;  so 
hurt  I  felt  to  see  him  the  head  of  such  a  cause." 
Now,  not  only  had  Burke  treated  her  with  constant 
kindness,  but  the  very  last  act  which  he  performed  on 
the  day  on  which  he  was  turned  out  of  the  Pay  Office, 
about  four  years  before  this  trial,  was  to  make  Doctor 
Burney  organist  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  When,  at  the 
Westminster  election,  Doctor  Burney  was  divided  be- 
tween his  gratitude  for  this  favour  and  his  Tory  opin- 
ions, Burke  in  the  noblest  manner  disclaimed  all  right 
to  exact  a  sacrifice  of  principle.  "  You  have  little  or 
no  obligations  to  me,"  he  wrote  ;  "  but  if  you  had  as 
many  as  I  really  wish  it  were  in  ray  power,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly in  my  desire,  to  lay  on  you,  I  hope  you  do  not 
think  me  capable  of  conferring  them,  in  order  to  sub- 
ject your  mind  or  your  affairs*  to  a  painful  and  mis- 
cliievous  servitude."  Was  this  a  man  to  be  uncivilly 
treated  by  a  daughter  of  Doctor  Burney,  because  she 
chose  to  differ  from  him  respecting  a  vast  and  most 
complicated  question,  which  he  had  studied  deeply 
during  many  years,  and  which  she  liad  never  studied 
at  all  ?  It  is  clear,  from  Miss  Burney "s  own  narrative, 
that  when  she  behaved  so  unkindly  to  Mr.  Burke,  she 
did  not  even  know  of  what  Hastings  was  accused. 
One  thing,  however,  she  must  have  known,  that  Burke 
bad  been  able  to  convince  a  House  of  Commons,  bit- 
terly prejudiced  against  himself,  that  the  charges  were 
well  founded,  and  that  Pitt  and  Dundas  had  concurred 
with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  in  supporting  the  impeachment 
Surely  a  woman  of  far  inferior  abilities  to  Miss  Burney 
might  have  been  expected  to  see  that  this  never  could 
have  happened  unless  there  had  been  a  strong  caso 
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against  the  late  Governor  General.  And  there  was,  as 
all  reasonable  men  now  admit,  a  strong  case  against 
him.  That  there  were  great  public  services  to  be  set 
off  against  his  great  crimes  is  perfectly  true.  But  his 
services  and  his  crimes  were  equally  unknown  to  the 
lady  who  so  confidently  asserted  his  perfect  innocence, 
and  imputed  to  his  accusers,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  the 
greatest  men  of  all  parties  in  the  state,  not  merely  error, 
but  gross  injustice  and  barbarity. 

She  had,  it  is  true,  occasionally  seen  Mr.  Hastings, 
and  had  found  his  manners  and  conversation  agreea- 
ble. But  surely  she  could  not  be  so  weak  as  to  infer 
from  the  gentleness  of  his  deportment  in  the  drawing 
room,  that  he  was  incapable  of  committing  a  great 
state  crime,  under  the  influence  of  ambition  and  re- 
venge. A  silly  Miss,  i're.^i  from  a  boarding  school, 
might  fall  into  such  a  mistake  ;  but  the  woman  who 
had  drawn  the  character  of  Mr.  Monckton  should  have 
known  better. 

The  truth  is  that  she  had  been  too  long  at  Court. 
She  was  sinking  into  a  slavery  worse  than  that  of 
the  body.  The  iron  was  beginning  to  enter  into  the 
soul.  Accustomed  during  many  months  to  watch  the 
eye  of  a  mistress,  to  receive  with  boundless  gratitude 
the  slightest  mark  of  royal  condescension,  to  feel 
wretched  at  every  symptom  of  royal  displeasure,  to 
associate  only  with  spirits  long  tamed  and  broken  in, 
she  was  degenerating  into  something  fit  for  her  place. 
Queen  Charlotte  was  a  violent  partisan  of  Hastings, 
haa  received  presents  from  him,  and  had  so  far  departed 
from  the  severity  of  her  virtue  as  to  lend  her  counte- 
nance to  his  wife,  whose  conduct  had  certainly  been  as 
reprehensible  as  that  of  any  of  the  frail  beauties  who 
«vere  then  rigidly  excluded  from  the  English  Court 
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The  King,  it  was  well  known,  took  the  same  side.  To 
the  King  and  Queen  all  the  members  of  the  household 
looked  submissively  for  guidance.  The  impeachment, 
therefore,  was  an  atrocious  persecution ;  the  managers 
were  rascals ;  the  defendant  was  the  most  deserving 
and  the  worst  used  man  in  the  kingdom.  This  was 
the  cant  of  the  whole  jnilace,  from  Gold  Stick  in  Wait- 
ing, down  to  the  Table  Deckers  and  Yeomen  of  the 
Silver  Scullery  ;  and  Miss  Burney  canted  like  the  rest, 
though  in  livelier  tones,  and  with  less  bitter  feelings. 

The  account  which  she  has  given  of  the  King's  ill- 
ness  contains  much  excellent  narrative  and  description, 
and  will,  we  think,  be  as  much  valued  by  the  historians 
of  a  future  age  as  any  equal  portion  of  Pepys*  or  Eve- 
lyn's Diaries.  That  account  shows  also  how  aflee- 
tionate  and  compassionate  her  nature  was.  But  it 
shows  also,  we  must  say,  that  her  way  of  life  was  rap- 
idly impairing  her  powers  of  reasoning  and  her  sense 
of  justice.  We  do  not  mean  to  discuss,  in  this  place, 
the  question,  whether  the  views  of  Mr.  Pitt  or  those 
of  Mr.  Fox  respecting  the  regency  were  the  more  cor- 
rect. It  is,  indeed,  quite  needless  to  discuss  that  ques- 
tion :  for  die  censure  of  Miss  Burney  falls  alike  on  Pitt 
and  Fox,  on  majority  and  minority.  She  is  angry  with 
the  House  of  Commons  for  presuming  to  inquire 
whether  the  King  was  mad  or  not,  and  whether  there 
was  a  chance  of  his  recovering  his  senses.  "  A  melan- 
choly day,"  she  writes  ;  "  news  bad  both  at  home  and 
nbroad.  At  home  the  dear  unhappy  king  still  worse  ; 
ibroad  new  examinations  voted  of  the  physicians. 
Good  heavens !  what  an  :nsull  does  this  seem  from 
Parliamentary  power,  to  investigate  and  bring  forth  to 
the  world  every  circumstance  of  such  a  malady  as  ii 
ever  held  sacred  to  secrecy  in  the  most  private  families  1 
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How  indignant  we  all  feel  here,  no  words  can  say."  It 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  motion  which  roused  all 
this  indignation  at  Kew  was  made  by  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 

O  v 

We  see,  therefore,  that  the  loyalty  of  the  minister,  who 
was  then  generally  regarded  as  the  most  heroic  cl'am- 
pion  of  his  Prince,  was  lukewarm  indeed  when  com- 
pared with  the  boiling  zeal  which  filled  the  pages  of 
the  backstairs  and  the  women  of  the  bedchamber.  Of 
the  Regency  bill,  Pitt's  own  bill,  Miss  Burney  spenka 
with  horror.  "  I  shuddered,"  she  says,  "  to  hear  it 
named."  And  again,  "  Oh,  how  dreadful  will  be  the 
day  when  that  unhappy  bill  takes  place !  I  cannot  ap- 
prove the  plan  of  it."  The  truth  is,  that  Mr.  Pitt, 
whether  a  wise  and  upright  statesman  or  not,  was  a 
statesman  ;  and  whatever  motives  he  might  have  for 
imposing  restrictions  on  the  regent,  felt  that  in  some 
way  or  other  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for 
the  execution  of  some  part  of  the  kingly  office,  or  that 
no  government  would  be  left  in  the  country.  But  this 
was  a  matter  of  which  the  household  never  thought. 
It  never  occurred,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  to  the  Exons 
and  Keepers  of  the  Robes,  that  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  somewhere  or  other  a  power  in  the 
state  to  pass  laws,  to  preserve  order,  to  pardon  crim- 
inals, to  fill  up  offices,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, to  command  the  army  and  navy.  Nay,  these 
enlightened  politicians,  and  Miss  Burney  among  the 
rest,  seem  to  have  thought  that  any  person  who  consid- 
ered the  subject  with  reference  to  the  pubu'c  interest, 
showed  himself  to  be  a  badhearted  man.  Nobody  won- 
ders at  this  in  a  gentleman  usher ;  but  it  is  melancholy 
;o  see  genius  sinking  into  such  debasement. 

During  more  than  two  years  after  the  King's  re- 
covery, Frances  dragged  on  a  miserable  existence  at 
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the  palace.  The  consolations,  which  had  for  a  time 
mitigated  the  wretchedness  of  servitude,  were  one  by 
ore  withdrawn.  Mrs.  Delany,  whose  society  had  been 
a  great  resource  when  the  Court  was  at  Windsor,  was 
now  dead.  One  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  royal  estab- 
lishment, Colonel  Digby,  appeal's  to  have  been  a  man 
of  sense,  of  taste,  of  some  reading,  and  of  prepossessing 
manners.  Agreeable  associates  were  scarce  in  the 
prison  house,  and  he  and  Miss  Burney  therefore  natu- 
rally became  attached  to  each  other.  She  owns  that 
she  valued  him  as  a  friend  ;  and  it  would  not  have  been 
strange  if  his  attentions  had  led  her  to  entertain  for  him 
a  sentiment  warmer  than  friendship.  He  quitted  the 
Court,  and  married  in  a  way  which  astonished  Miss 
Burney  greatly,  and  which  evidently  wounded  her  feel- 
ings, and  lowered  him  in  her  esteem.  The  palace 
grew  duller  and  duller;  Madame  Schwellenberg  be- 
came more  and  more  savage  and  insolent ;  and  now  the 
health  of  poor  Frances  began  to  give  way  ;  and  all  who 
saw  her  pale  face,  her  emaciated  figure,  and  her  feeble 
walk,  predicted  that  her  sufferings  would  soon  be  over. 
Frances  uniformly  speaks  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
of  the  princesses,  with  respect  and  affection.  The 
princesses  seem  to  have  well  deserved  all  the  praise 
which  is  bestowed  on  them  in  the  Diary.  They  were, 
we  doubt  not,  most  amiable  women.  But  "  the  sweet 
queen,"  as  she  is  constantly  called  in  these  volumes,  is 
not  by  any  means  an  object  of  admiration  to  us.  She 
had  undoubtedly  sense  .enough  to  know  what  kind  of 
deportment  suited  her  high  station,  and  self-command 
enough  to  maintain  that  deportment  invariably.  She 
was,  in  her  intercourse  with  Miss  Burney,  generally 
gracious  and  affable,  sometimes,  when  displeased,  cold 
tnd  reserved,  but  never,  under  any  circumstances,  rude, 
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peevish,  or  violent.  She  knew  how  to  dispense,  grace* 
fully  and  skilfully,  those  little  civilities  which,  when 
paid  by  a  sovereign,  are  prized  at  many  times  their  in- 
trinsic value ;  how  to  pay  a  compliment  ;  how  to  lend 
a  Look  ;  how  to  ask  after  a  relation.  But  she  seems 
to  have  been  utterly  regardless  of  the  comfort,  tho 
health,  the  life  of  her  attendants,  when  her  own  con- 
venience was  concerned.  Weak,  feverish,  hardly  able 
to  stand,  Frances  had  still  to  rise  before  seven,  in  order 
to  dress  the  sweet  Queen,  and  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  in 
order  to  undress  the  sweet  Queen.  The  indisposition 
of  the  handmaid  could  not,  and  did  not,  escape  the  no- 
tice of  her  royal  mistress.  But  the  established  doctrine 
of  the  Court  was,  that  all  sickness  was  to  be  considered 
as  a  pretence  until  it  proved  fatal.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  invalid  could  clear  herself  from  the  suspicion 
of  malingering,  as  it  is  called  in  the  army,  was  to  go  on 
lacing  and  unlacing,  till  she  fell  down  dead  at  the  royal 
feet.  "  This,"  Miss  Burney  wrote,  when  she  was  suf- 
fering cruelly  from  sickness,  watching,  and  labour,  "  is 
by  no  means  from  hardness  of  heart ;  far  otherwise. 
There  is  no  hardness  of  heart  in  any  one  of  them  ;  but 
it  is  prejudice  and  want  of  personal  experience." 

Many  strangers  sympathized  with  the  bodily  and 
mental  sufferings  of  this  distinguished  woman.  All 
who  saw  her  saw  that  her  frame  was  sinking,  that  her 
heart  was  breaking.  The  last,  it  should  seem,  to  ob- 
serve the  change,  was  her  father.  At  length,  in  spite 
of  himself,  his  eyes  were  opened.  In  May,  1700,  his 
daughter  had  an  interview  of  three  hours  with  him, 
the  only  long  interview  which  they  had  had  since  he 
took  her  to  Windsor  in  178G.  She  told  him  that  she 
was  miserable,  that  she  was  worn  with  attendance  and 
Vant  of  sleep,  that  she  had  no  comfort  m  life,  nothing 
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to  lore,  nothing  to  hope,  that  her  family  and  friends 
were  to  her  as  though  they  were  not,  and  were  remem- 
bered by  her  as  men  remember  the  dead.  From  day- 
break to  midnight  the  sumo  killing  labour,  the  same 
recreations,  more  hateful  than  labour  itself,  followed 
each  other  without  variety,  without  any  interval  of 
liberty  and  repose. 

The  Doctor  was  greatly  dejected  by  this  news  ;  but 
was  too  goodnatured  a  man  not  to  say  that,  if  she 
wished  to  resign,  his  house  and  arms  were  open  to  her. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  bear  to  remove  her  from 
the  Court.  His  veneration  for  royalty  amounted  in 
truth  to  idolatry.  It  can  be  compared  only  to  the 
grovelling  superstition  of  those  Syrian  devotees  who 
made  their  children,  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 
When  he  induced  his  daughter  to  accept  the  place  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  he  entertained,  as  she  tells  us,  a 
hope  that  some  worldly  advantage  or  other,  not  set 
down  in  the  contract  of  service,  would  be  the  result 
of  her  connection  with  the  Court.  What  advantage 
he  expected  we  do  not  know,  nor  did  he  probably  know 
himself.  But,  whatever  he  expected,  he  certainly  got 
notliing.  Miss  Burney  had  been  hired  for  board,  lodg- 
ing, and  two  hundred  a  year.  Board,  lodging,  and  two 
hundred  a  year,  she  had  duly  received.  We  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  Diary,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  some  trace  of  those  extraordinary  benefactions 
on  which  the  Doctor  reckoned.  But  we  can  discover 
cnly  a  promise,  never  performed,  of  a  gown :  and  for 
this  promise  Miss  Burney  was  expected  to  return 
-.-hanks,  such  as  might  have  suited  the  beggar  with 
whom  Saint  .Martin  in  the  Jegend,  divided  his  cloak. 
The  experience  of  four  years  was,  however,  insufficient 
te  dispel  the  illusion  which  had  taken  possession  of  the 
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Doctor's  mind :  and,  between  the  dear  father  and  the 
Bweet  Queen,  there  seemed  to  he  little  douht  that 
some  day  or  other  Frances  would  drop  down  a  corpse. 
Six  months  had  elapsed  since  the  interview  between 
the  parent  and  the  daughter.  The  resignation  was  not 
sent  in.  The  sufferer  grew  worse  and  worse.  She 
took  bark ;  but  it  soon  ceased  to  produce  a  beneficial 
effect.  She  was  stimulated  with  wine  ;  she  was  soothed 
with  opium ;  but  in  vain.  Her  breath  began  to  fail. 
The  whisper  that  she  was  in  a  decline  spread  through 
the  Court.  The  pains  in  her  side  became  so  severe 
that  she  was  forced  to  crawl  from  the  cardtable  of  the 
old  Fury  to  whom  she  was  tethered,  three  or  four 
times  in  an  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  harts- 
horn. Had  she  been  a  negro  slave,  a  humane  planter 
would  have  excused  her  from  work.  But  her  Majesty 
showed  no  mercy.  Thrice  a  day  the  accursed  bell  still 
rang ;  the  Queen  was  still  to  be  dressed  for  the  morn- 
ing at  seven,  and  to  be  dressed  for  the  day  at  noon,  and 
to  be  undressed  at  midnight. 

But  there  had  arisen,  in  literary  and  fashionabk 
society,  a  general  feeling  of  compassion  for  Mis? 
Burney,  and  of  indignation  against  both  her  father 
and  the  Queen.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  a  great  French 
lady  to  the  Doctor,  "  that  your  daughter  is  in  a  situa- 
tion where  she  is  never  allowed  a  holiday  ?  "  Horace 
Walpole  wrote  to  Frances,  to  express  his  sympathy. 
Boswell,  boiling  over  with  goodnatured  rage,  almost 
forced  an  entrance  into  the  palace  to  see  her.  "  My 
dear  ma'am,  why  do  you  stay  ?  It  won't  do,  ma'am  ; 
you  must  resign.  We  can  put  up  with  it  no  longer. 
Some  very  violent  measures,  1  assure  you,  will  bo 
taken.  "We  shall  address  Dr.  Burney  in  a  body." 
Burke  and  Reynolds,  though  less  noisy,  were  zealous 
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in  the  same  cause.  Windham  spoke  to  Dr.  Barney  . 
but  found  him  still  irresolute.  "  I  will  set  the  clut 
upon  himt"  cried  Windham  ;  "  Miss  Burney  has  some 
very  true  admirers  there,  and  I  am  sure  they  will 
eagerly  assist."  Indeed  the  Burney  family  seem  to 
have  been  apprehensive  that  some  public  affront,  such 
as  the  Doctor's  unpardonable  folly,  to  use  the  mildest 
tenn,  had  richly  deserved,  would  be  put  upon  him. 
The  medical  men  spoke  out,  and  plainly  told  him  that 
his  daughter  must  resign  or  die. 

At  last  paternal  affixation,  medical  authority,  and  the 
voice  of  all  London  crying  shame,  triumphed  over  Dr. 
Burner's  love  of  courts.  He  determined  that  Frances 
should  write  a  letter  of  resignation.  It  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that,  though  her  life  was  at  stake,  she  mustered 
§pirit  to  put  the  paper  into  the  Queen's  hands.  **  I 
could  not,"  so  runs  the  Diary,  "  summon  courage  to 
present  my  memorial :  my  heart  always  failed  me  from 
seeing  the  Queen's  entire  freedom  from  such  an  ex- 
pectation. For  though  I  was  frequently  so  ill  in  her 
presence  that  I  could  hardly  stand,  I  saw  she  concluded 
me,  while  life  remained,  inevitably  hers." 

At  last  with  a  trembling  hand  the  paper  was  deliv- 
ered. Then  came  the  storm.  Juno,  as  in  the  JEncid, 
delegated  the  work  of  vengeance  to  Alccto.  The 
Queen  was  calm  and  gentle ;  but  Madame  Schwellen- 
berg  raved  like  a  maniac  In  the  incurable  ward  of  Bed 
lam  !  Such  insolence  !  Such  ingratitude  !  Such  folly! 
Would  Miss  Burney  bring  utter  destruction  on  herself 
and  her  family?  Would  she  throw  away  the  inestima- 
ble advantage  of  royal  protection  ?  Would  she  part 
*ith  privileges  which,  once  relinquished,  could  never 
be  regained  ?  It  was  idlo  to  talk  of  health  and  life. 
If  people  could  not  live  in  the  palace,  the  best  thing 
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that  could  befall  them  was  to  die  in  it.  The  resigna- 
tion was  not  accepted.  The  language  of  the  medical 
men  became  stronger  and  stronger.  Dr.  Burney 'a 
parental  fears  were  fully  roused ;  and  he  explicitly 
declared,  in  a  letter  meant  to  be  shown  to  the  Queen, 
that  his  daughter  must  retire.  The  Schwellenberg 
ra^ed  like  a  wild  cat.  "  A  scene  almost  horrible 

O 

ensued,"  says  Miss  Burney.  "  She  was  too  much 
enraged  for  disguise,  and  uttered  the  most  furious  ex- 
pressions of  indignant  contempt  at  our  proceedings.  I 
am  sure  she  would  gladly  have  confined  us  both  in  the 
Bastile,  had  England  such  a  misery,  as  a  fit  place  to 
bring  us  to  ourselves,  from  a  daring  so  outrageous 
against  imperial  wishes."  This  passage  deserves  no- 
tice, as  being  the  only  one  in  the  Diary,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  which  shows  Miss  Burney  to  have 
been  aware  that  she  was  a  native  of  a  free  country, 
that  she  could  not  be  pressed  for  a  waiting  maid  against 
her  will,  and  that  she  had  just  as  good  a  right  to  live, 
if  she  chose,  in  Saint  Martin's  Street,  as  Queen  Char- 
lotte had  to  live  at  Saint  James's. 

The  Queen  promised  that,  after  the  next  birthday, 
Miss  Burney  should  be  set  at  liberty.  But  the  promise 
was  ill  kept ;  and  her  Majesty  showed  great  displeasure  at 
being  reminded  of  it.  At  length  Frances  was  informed 
that  in  a  fortnight  her  attendance  should  cease.  1 "  heard 
this,"  she  says,  "  with  a  fearful  presentiment  I  should 
surely  never  go  through  another  fortnight,  in  so  weak 
and  languishing  and  painful  a  state  of  health.  ...  As 
the  time  of  separation  approached,  the  Queen's  cordial- 
ity rather  diminished,  and  traces  of  internal  displeasure 
appealed  sometimes,  arising  from  an  opinion  I  ought 
rathei  to  have  struggled  on,  live  or  die,  than  to  quit 
her  Yet  I  am  sure  she  saw  how  poor  was  my  own 
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chance,  except  by  a  change  in  the  mode  of  life,  and  at 
least  ceased  to  wonder,  though  she  could  not  approve." 
Sweet  Queen !  What  noble  candour,  to  admit  that 
the  undutifulness  of  people,  who  did  not  think  the  hon- 
our of  adjusting  her  tuckers  worth  the  sacrifice  of  their 
own  lives,  was,  though  highly  criminal,  not  altogether 
unnatural ! 

We  perfectly  understand  her  Majesty's  contempt  for 
the  lives  of  others  where  her  own  pleasure  was  con- 
cerned. But  what  pleasure  she  can  have  found  in  hav- 
ing Miss  Burney  about  her,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend. That  Miss  Barney  was  an  eminently  skilful 
keeper  of  the  robes  is  not  very  probable.  Few  women, 
indeed,  had  paid  less  attention  to  dress.  Now  and 
then,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  she  had  been  asked  to 
read  aloud  or  to  write  a  copy  of  verses.  But  better 
readers  might  easily  have  been  found :  and  her  verses 
were  worse  than  even  the  Poet  Laureate's  Birthday 
Odes.  Perhaps  that  economy,  which  was  among  her 
Majesty's  most  conspicuous  virtues,  had  something  to  do 
with  her  conduct  on  this  occasion.  Miss  Burney  had 
never  hinted  that  she  expected  a  retiring  pension  ;  and 
indeed  would  gladly  have  given  the  little  that  she  had 
for  freedom.  But  her  Majesty  knew  what  the  public 
thought,  and  what  became  her  own  dignity.  She 
could  not  for  very  .shame  sutler  a  woman  of  distin- 
guished genius,  who  had  quitted  a  lucrative  career  to 
wait  on  her,  who  had  served  her  faithfully  for  a  pit- 
tance during  five  years,  and  whose  constitution  had 
been  impaired  by  labour  and  watching,  to  leave  the 
sourt  without  some  mark  of  royal  liberality.  George 
the  Third,  who,  on  all  occasions  wliere  Miss  Burney 
was  concerned,  seems  to  have  behaved  like  an  honest, 
good natu red  gentleman,  felt  this,  and  said  plainly  that 
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she  was  entitled  to  a  provision.  At  length,  in  return 
for  all  the  misery  which  she  had  undergone,  and  for  the 
health  which  she  had  sacrificed,  an  annuity  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds  was  granted  to  her,  dependent  on  the 
Queen's  pleasure. 

Then  the  prison  was  opened,  and  Frances  was  freo 
once  mere.  Johnson,  as  Burke  observed,  might  have 
added  a  striking  page  to  his  poem  on  the  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishes,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  his  little  Burney 
as  she  went  into  the  palace  and  as  she  came  out  of  it. 

The  pleasures,  so  long  untasted,  of  liberty,  of  friend- 
ship, of  domestic  aft'ection,  were  almost  too  acute  for 
her  shattered  frame.  But  happy  days  and  tranquil 
nights  soon  restored  the  health  which  the  Queen's 
toilette  ind  Madame  Schwellcnberg's  cardtable  had 
impaired.  Kind  and  anxious  faces  surrounded  the 
invalid.  Conversation  the  most  polished  and  brilliant 
revived  her  spirits.  Travelling  >vas  recommended  to 
her  ;  and  she  rambled  by  easy  journeys  from  cathedral 
to  cathedral,  and  from  watering  place  to  watering  place. 
She  crossed  the  New  Forest,  and  visited  Stonehenge 
and  Wilton,  the  cliffs  of  Lyme,  and  the  beautiful  valley 
of  Sidmouth.  Thence  she  journeyed  by  Powderham 
Castle,  and  by  the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey  to  Bath, 
and  from  Bath,  when  the  winter  was  approaching, 
returned  well  and  cheerful  to  London.  There  she 
visited  her  old  dungeon,  and  found  her  successor  al- 
ready far  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  and  kept  to  strict 
duty,  from  morning  till  midnight,  with  a  sprained  ankle 
and  a  nervous  fever. 

At  this  time  England  swarmed  with  French  exiles 
driven  from  their  country  by  the  Revolution.  A  col- 
ony of  these  refugees  settled  at  Juniper  Hall,  in  Suirey, 
not  far  from  Norbury  Park,  where  Mr.  Locke,  an  inti- 
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mate  friend  of  the  Burney  family,  jesided.  Frances 
visited  Norbury  and  was  introduced  to  the  strangers. 
She  had  strong  prejudices  against  them  ;  for  her  Tory- 
ism was  far  beyond,  we  do  not  say  that  of  Mr.  Pitt^ 
but  that  of  Mr.  Reeves  ;  and  the  inmates  of  Juniper 
Hall  were  all  attached  to  the  constitution  of  1791,  and 
were  therefore  more  detested  by  the  royalists  of  tho 
first  emigration  than  Petion  or  Marat.  But  such  a 
woman  as  Miss  Burney  could  not  long  resist  the  fasci- 
nation of  that  remarkable  society.  She  had  lived  with 
Johnson  and  Wyndham,  with  Mrs  Montague  and  Mrs. 
Thrale.  Yet  she  was  forced  to  own  that  she  had  never 
heard  conversation  before.  The  most  animated  elo- 
quence, the  keenest  observation,  the  most  sparkling  wit, 
the  most  courtly  grace,  were  united  to  charm  her.  For 
Madame  de  Sfciel  was  there,  and  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
There  too  was  M.  de  Narbonnc,  a  noble  representative 
of  French  aristocracy ;  and  with  M.  de  Narbonne  was 
his  friend  and  follower  General  D'Arblay,  an  honour- 
able and  amiable  man,  with  a  handsome  person,  frank 
soldierlike  manners,  and  some  taste  for  letters. 

The  prejudices  which  Frances  had  conceived  against 
the  constitutional  royalists  of  France  rapidly  vanished. 
She  listened  with  rapture  to  Talleyrand  and  Madame 
de  Stael,  joined  with  M.  Arblay  in  execrating  the 
Jacobins  and  in  weeping  for  the  unhappy  Bourbons, 
took  French  lessons  from  him,  fell  in  love  with  him, 
and  married  him  on  no  better  provision  than  a  preca- 
Tious  annuity  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Here  the  Diary  stops  for  the  present.  We  will,  there- 
fore, bring  our  narrative  to  a  speedy  close,  by  rapidly 
recounting  the  most  important  events  which  we  know 
to  have  befallen  Madame  D'Arblay  during  the  latta 
part  of  her  life. 
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M.  D'Arblay's.  fortune  had  perished  in  the  genera, 
wreck  of  the  French  Revolution ;  and  in  a  foreign 
country  his  talents,  whatever  they  may  have  been, 
could  scarcely  make  him  rich.  The  task  of  providing 
for  the  family  devolved  on  his  wife.  In  the  year  1790, 
she  published  by  subscription  her  third  novel,  Camilla. 
It  was  impatiently  expected  by  the  public ;  and  the 
mm  which  she  obtained  for  it  was,  we  believe,  greater 
than  had  ever  at  that  time  been  received  for  a  novel. 
We  have  heard  that  she  cleared  more  than  three 
thousand  guineas.  But  we  give  this  merely  as  a 
rumour.  Camilla,  however,  never  attained  popularity 
like  that  which  Evelina  and  Cecilia  had  enjoyed ;  and 
it  must  be  allowed  that  there  Avas  a  perceptible  falling  off', 
not  indeed  in  humour  or  in  power  of  portraying  char- 
acter, but  in  grace  and  in  purity  of  style. 

We  have  heard  that,  about  this  time,  a  tragedy  by 
Madame  D'Arblay  was  performed  without  success, 
We  do  not  know  whether  it  was  ever  printed  ;  nor 
indeed  have  we  had  time  to  make  any  researches  into 
its  history  or  merits. 

During  the  short  truce  which  followed  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  M.  D'Arblay  visited  France.  Lauriston  and 
La  Fayette  represented  his  claims  to  the  French  gov- 
ernment, and  obtained  a  promise  that  he  should  be 
reinstated  in  his  military  rank.  M.  D'Arblay,  however, 
insisted  that  he  should  never  be  required  to  serve 
ixgainst  the  countrymen  of  his  wife.  The  First  Consul, 
of  course,  would  not  hear  of  such  a  condition,  and 
ordered  the  general's  commission  to  be  instantly  re- 
voked. 

Madame  1)'  A.rblay  joined  her  husband  at  Paris,  a 
short  time  before  the  war  of  1803  broke  out,  and  re- 
mained in  France  ten  years,  en1-  )ff  from  almost  alJ 
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intercourse  with  the  land  of  her  birth.  At  length, 
when  Nape  Icon  was  onvhis  march  to  Moscow,  she  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  from  his  ministers  permission 
to  visit  her  own  country,  in  company  with  her  son, 
who  was  a  native  of  England.  She  returned  in  time 
to  receive  the  last  blessing  of  her  father,  who  died  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1814  she  published  her 
last  novel,  the  Wanderer,  a  book  which  no  judicious 
friond  to  her  memory  will  attempt  to  draw  from  the 
oblivion  into  which  it  has  justly  fallen.  In  the  same 
year,  her  son  Alexander  was  sent  to  Cambridge.  He 
obtained  an  honourable  place  among  the  wranglers  of 
his  year,  and  was  elected  a  fellow  of  Christ's  College. 
But  his  reputation  at  the  University  was  higher  than 
might  be  inferred  from  his  success  in  academical  con- 
tests. His  French  education  had  not  fitted  him  for  the 
uinations  of  the  Senate  House  ;  but,  in  pure  mathe- 
matics, we  have  been  assured  by  some  of  his  com- 
petitors that  he  had  very  few  equals.  He  went  into 
the  church,  and"  it  was  thought  likely  that  ho  would 
attain  high  eminence  as  a  preacher ;  but  he  died  before 
his  mother.  All  that  we  have  heard  of  him  leads  us  to 
believe  that  he  was  such  a  son  as  such  a  mother  de 
wrvcd  to  have.  In  18U2,  Madame  D'Arblay  published 
tin-  memoirs  of  her  father ;  and  on  the  sixth  of  Jan- 
anry,  1840,  she  died  in  her  t-ighty-cighth  year. 

We  now  turn  from  the  life  of  Madame  D'Arblay 
to  her  writings.  There  ran,  we  apprehend,  be  little 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  her  merit, 
whatever  differences  may  exist  as  to  its  degree.  She 
was  emphatically  what  Johnson  called  her,  a  character- 
monger.  It  was  in  the  exhibition  of  human  passions 
tnd  whims  that  her  strength  lay  ;  and  in  this  depart- 
ment of  art  she  had,  we  think,  very  distinguished 
*OL 
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But  in  order  that  we  may,  according  tc  cur  duty  as 
kings  at  arms,  versed  in  the  laws  of  literary  prece- 
dence, marshal  her  to  the  exact  seat  to  which  she  is 
entitled,  we  must  carry  our  examination  somewhat 
further. 

There  is,  in  one  respect,  a  remarkable  analogy  be- 
tween the  faces  and  the  minds  of  men.  No  two  faces 
are  alike ;  and  yet  very  few  faces  deviate  very  widely 
from  the  common  standard.  Among  the  eighteen 
hundred  thousand  human  beings  who  inhabit  London, 
there  is  not  one  who  could  be  taken  by  his  acquaint- 
ance for  another ;  yet  we  may  walk  from  Paddington 
to  Mile  End  without  seeing  one  person  in  whom  any 
feature  is  so  overcharged  that  we  turn  round  to  stare 
at  it.  An  infinite  number  of  varieties  lies  between 
limits  which  are  not  very  far  asunder.  The  specimens 
which  pass  those  limits  on  either  side,  form  a  very  small 
minority. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  characters  of  men.  Here, 
too,  the  variety  passes  all  enumeration;  But  the  cases 
in  which  the  deviation  from  the  common  standard  is 
striking  and  grotesque,  are  very  few.  In  one  mind 
avarice  predominates  ;  in  another,  pride  ;  in  a  third,  love 
of  pleasure ;  just  as  in  one  countenance  the  nose  is  the 
most  marked  feature,  while  in  others  the  chief  expres- 
sion lies  in  the  brow,  or  in  the  lines  of  the  mouth.  But 
there  are  very  few  countenances  in  which  nose,  brow, 
and  mouth  do  not  contribute,  though  in  unequal  degrees, 
to  the  general  effect ;  and  so  there  are  very  few  charac- 
ters in  which  one  overgrown  propensity  makes  all  others 
utterly  insignificant. 

It  is  evident  that  a  portrait  painter,  who  was  able 
anly  to  represent  faces  and  figures  such  as  those  which 
»re  pay  money  to  see  at  fairs,  would  not,  however  spir 
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ted  his  execution  might  be,  take  rank  among  the  high- 
est artists.  He  must  always  be  placed  below  those  who 
have  skill  to  seize  peculiarities  which  do  not  amount  to 
deformity.  The  slighter  those  peculiarities,  the  greater 
is  the  merit  of  the  limner  who  can  catch  them  and 
transfer  them  to  his  canvass.  To  paint  Daniel  Lambert 
or  the  living  skeleton,  the  pig  faced  lady  or  the  Siamese 
twins  so  that  nobody  can  mistake  them,  is  an  exploit 
within  the  reach  of  a  sign  pain  tor.  A  thirdrate  artist 
might  give  us  the  squint  of  Wilkes,  and  the  depressed 
MM  and  protuberant  cheeks  of  Gibbon.  It  would  re- 
quire a  much  higher  degree  of  skill  to  paint  two  such 
men  as  Mr.  Canning  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  so  that 
nobody  who  had  ever  seen  them  could  lor  a  moment 
hesitate  to  assign  each  picture  to  its  original.  Here  the 
mere  caricaturist  would  be  quite  at  fault.  He  would 
find  in  neither  face  any  thing  on  which  he  could  lay 
hold  for  the  puqxwe  of  making  a  distinction.  Two 
ample  bald  foreheads,  two  regular  profiles,  two  full 
fines  of  the  same  oval  form,  would  baffle  his  art ; 
and  he  would  be  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of 
writing  their  names  at  the  foot  of  his  picture.  Yet 
there  was  a  great  difference ;  and  a  person  who  had 
seen  them  once  would  no  more  have  mistaken  one  of 
thorn  for  the  other,  than  he  would  have  mistaken  Mr. 
Pitt  for  Mr.  Fox.  Hut  the  difference  lay  in  delicate 
lineaments  and  shades,  reserved  for  pencils  of  a  raro 
ordor. 

This  distinction  mns  through  all  the  imitative  arts. 
Foote's  mimicry  was  exquisitely  ludicrous,  but  it  was  all 
taricature.  He  could  tike  oft' only  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, a  stammer  or  a  lisp,  a  Northumbrian  burr  o"  an 
Irish  brogue,  a  stoop  or  a  shuffle.  "  If  a  man,"  raid 
Johnson,  "  hops  on  one  leg,  Foote  can  hop  on  one  kg." 
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Garrick,  on  the  otlicr  hand,  could  seize  those  differences 
of  manner  and  pronunciation,  which,  though  highly 
characteristic,  are  yet  too  slight  to  he  described.  Foote, 
we  have  no  doubt,  could  have  made  the  Haymarket 
theatre  shake  with  laughter  by  imitating  a. con  versa!  ion 
between  a  Scotchman  and  a  Somersetshireman.  But 
Garrick  could  have  imitated  a  conversation  between  two 
fashionable  men,  both  models  of  the  best  breeding,  Lord 
Chesterfield,  for  example,  and  Lord  Albemarle,  so  that 
lio  person  could  doubt  which  was  which,  although  no 
person  could  say  that,  in  any  point,  either  Lord  Ches- 
terfield or  Lord  Albemarle  spoke  or  moved  otherwise 
than  in  conformity  with  the  usages  of  the  best  society. 
The  same  distinction  is  found  in  the  drama  and  in 
fictitious  narrative.  Highest  among  those  who  have 
exhibited  human  nature  by  means  of  dialogue,  stands 
Shakspeare.  His  variety  is  like  the  variety  of  nature, 
endless  diversity,  scarcely  any  monstrosity.  The  char- 
acters of  which  he  has  given  us  an  impression,  as  vivid 
as  that  which  we  receive  from  the  characters  of  our 
rvvn  associates,  arc  to  be  reckoned  by  scores.  Yet  in 
all  these  scores  hardly  one  character  is  to  be  found 
which  deviates  widely  from  the  common  standard,  and 
which  we  should  call  very  eccentric  if  we  met  it  in  real 
life.  The  silly  notion  that  every  man  has  one  ruling 
passion,  and  that  this  clue,  once  known,  unravels  all 
the  mysteries  of  his  conduct,  finds  no  countenance  in 
the  plays  of  Shakspeare.  There  man  appears  as  he  is, 
made  up  of  a  crowd  of  passions,  which  contend  for  the 
mastery  over  him  and  govern  him  in  turn.  What  i? 
Hamlet's  ruling  passion  ?  Or  Othello's  ?  Or  Harry 
the  Fifth's  ?  "Or  Wolsey's  ?  Or  Lear's  ?  Or  Shy- 
.ock's?  Or  Benedick's?  Or  Macbeth's  ?  Or  that 
Df  Cassms  ?  Or  that  of  Falconbridj/c  ?  But  we  migh4 
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fco  on  for  ever.  Take  a  single  example,  Shylock.  Is 
he  so  eager  for  money  as  to  be  indifferent  to  revenge  ? 
Or  so  eager  for  revenge  as  to  be  indifferent  to  money  ? 
Or  so  bent  on  both  together  as  to  be  indifferent  to  the 
honour  of  his  nation  and  the  law  of  Moses  ?  All  hio 
propensities  are  mingled  with  each  other,  so  that,  in 
trying  to  apportion  to  each  its  proper  part,  we  find  the 
same  difficulty  which  constantly  meets  us  in  real  life. 
A  superficial  critic  may  say,  that  hatred  is  Shy  lock's 
ruling  passion.  But  how  many  passions  have  amalga- 
mated to  form  that  hatred  ?  It  is  partly  the  result  of 
wounded  pride :  Antonio  has  called  him  dog.  It  is 
partly  the  result  of  covetousness :  Antonio  has  hindered 
him  of  half  a  million  ;  and,  when  Antonio  is  gone, 
there  will  be  no  limit  to  the  gains  of  usury.  It  is  partly 
the  result  of  national  and  religious  feeling :  Antonio 
has  spit  on  the  Jewish  gaberdine ;  and  the  oath  of  re- 
venge has  been  sworn  by  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  We 
might  go  through  all  the  characters  which  we  have 
mentioned,  and  through  fifty  more  in  the  same  way  ; 
for  it  is  the  constant  manner  of  Shakspeare  to  represent 
tin-  human  mind  as  lying,  not  under  the  absolute  do- 
minion of  one  despotic  propensity,  but  under  a  mixed 
government,  in  which  a  hundred  powers  balance  each 
other.  Admirable  as  he  was  in  all  parts  of  his  art,  we 
most  admire  him  for  this,  that  while  he  has  left  us  a 
greater  number  of  striking  portraits  than  all  other  dram- 
atists put  together,  he  has  scarcely  left  us  a  single 
Caricature. 

Shakspearo  has  had  neither  equal  nor  second.  But 
among  the  writers  whc,  in  the  point  which  we  have 
noticed,  have  approached  nearest  to  the  manner  of  the 
great  master,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  Jane 
Austen,  a  woman  of  whom  England  is  justly  proud. 
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She  lias  given  us  a  multitude  of  characters,  all,  in  i 
certain  sense,  commonplace,  all  such  as  we  meet  eveiy 
day.  Yet  they  are  all  as  perfectly  discriminated  from 
each  other  as  if  they  were  the  most  eccentric  of  human 
beings.  There  are,  for  instance,  four  clergymen,  none 
of  whom,  we  should  be  surprised  to  find  in  any  parson- 
age in  the  kingdom,  Mr.  Edward  Ferrars,  Mr.  Henry 
Tilney,  Mr.  Edmund  Bertram,  and  Mr.  Elton.  They 
are  all  specimens  of  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  class. 
They  have  all  been  liberally  educated.  They  all  lio 
under  the  restraints  of  the  same  sacred  profession. 
They  are  all  young.  They  are  all  in  love.  Not  one 
of  them  has  any  hobbyhorse,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Sterne. 
Not  one  has  a  ruling  passion,  such  as  we  read  of  in 
Pope.  Who  would  not  have  expected  them  to  be  in- 
sipid likenesses  of  each  other  ?  No  such  thing.  Harp- 
agon  is  not  more  unlike  to  Jourdain,  Joseph  Surface  is 
not  more  unlike  to  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  than  ev- 
eiy one  of  Miss  Austen's  young  divines  to  all  his  rev- 
erend brethren.  And  almost  all  this  is  done  by  touches 
so  delicate,  that  they  elude  analysis,  that  they  defy  the 
powers  of  description,  and  that  we  know  them  to  exist 
only  by  the  general  eifect  to  which  they  have  con- 
tributed. 

A  line  must  be  drawn,  we  conceive,  between  artists 
of  this  class,  and  those  poets  and  novelists  whose  skill 
lies  in  the  exhibiting  of  what  Ben  Jonson  called  hu- 
mours. The  words  of  Ben  are  so  much  to  the  purpose 
Uiat  we  will  quote  them  : 

"  When  some  one  peculiar  quality 
Doth  so  possess  a  man.  that  it  doth  draw 
All  his  affect",  his  spirits,  and  his  powers, 
In  their  confluxions  nil  to  run  one  way, 
This  may  be  truly  said  to  be  a  humour." 

There  are  undoubtedly  persons,  in  whom  humours 
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inch  as  Ben  describes  have  attained  a  complete  ascen- 
dency. The  avarice  of  Elwes,  the  insane  desire  of  Sir 
Egerton  Brydges  for  a  barony  to  which  lie  hud  no  more 
right  than  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  the  malevolence  which 
long  meditation  on  imaginary  wrongs  generated  in  the 
gloomy  mind  of  Bcllinghani,  are  instances.  The  feel- 
ing which  animated  Clarkson  and  other  virtuous  men 
against  the  slave  trade  and  slavery,  is  an  instance  of  a 
more  honourable  kind. 

Seeirtg  that  such  humours  exist,  we  cannot  deny 
that  they  are  proper  subjects  for  the  imitations  of  art. 
But  we  conceive  that  the  imitation  of  such  humours, 
however  skilful  and  amusing,  is  not  an  achievement  of 
the  highest  order ;  and,  as  such  humours  are  rare  in 
real  life,  they  ought,  we  conceive,  to  be  sparingly  intro- 
duced into  works  which  profess  to  be  pictures  of  real 
life.  Nevertheless,  a  writer  may  show  so  much  genius 
in  the  exhibition  of  these  humours  as  to  be  fairly  enti- 
tled to  a  distinguished  and  permanent  rank  among  clas- 
hes. The  chief  seats  of  all,  however,  the  places  on 
ihe  dais  and  under  the  canopy,  are  reserved  for  the  few 
who  have  excelled  in  the  difficult  art  of  portraying 
cliaracters  in  which  no  single  feature  is  extravagantly 
overcharged. 

If  we  have  expounded  the  law  soundly,  we  can  have 
no  difficulty  in  applying  it  to  the  particular  case  before 
as.  Matlimu  D'Arblay  has  left  us  scarcely  any  thing 
but  humours.  Almost  every  one  of  her  men  and 
women  has  some  one  propensity  developed  to  a  morbid 
degree.  In  Cecilia,  for  example,  Mr.  Delvilc  never 
opens  his  lip  without  some  allusion  to  his  own  birth 
and  station ;  or  Mr.  Briggs.  without  some  allusion  to 
Ac  hoarding  of  money  ;  or  Mr.  Hobson,  without  be- 
traying the  selfindulgence  and  selfimj/ortance  of  a 
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purseproud  upstart;  or  Mr.  Simkins,  without  uttering 
some  sneaking  remark  for  the  purpose  of  currying  fa- 
vour with  his  customers  ;  or  Mr.  Meadows,  without 
expressing  apathy  and  weariness  of  life  ;  or  Mr.  Albany, 
without  declaiming  about  the  vices  of  the  rich  and  the 

O 

misery  of  the  poor  ;  or  Mrs.  Belfield,  without  some  in- 
delicate eulogy  on  her  son  ;  or  Lady  Margaret,  with- 
out indicating  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Morrice  is  all 
skipping,  officious  impertinence,  Mr.  Gosport  all  sar- 
casm, Lady  Honoria  all  lively  prattle,  Miss  Larolles  all 
silly  prattle.  If  ever  Madame  D'Arblay  aimed  at 
more,  we  do  not  think  that  she  succeeded  well. 

We  are,  therefore,  forced  to  refuse  to  Madame 
D'Arblay  a  place  in  the  highest  rank  of  art ;  but  we 
cannot  deny  that,  in  the  rank  to  which  she  belonged, 
she  had  few  equals,  and  scarcely  any  superior.  The 
variety  of  humours  which  is  to  be  found  in  her  novels 
is  immense  ;  and  though  the  talk  of  each  person  sepa- 
rately is  monotonous,  the  general  effect  is  not  monoto- 
ny, but  a  very  lively  and  agreeable  diversity.  Her 
^lots  are  rudely  constructed  and  improbable,  if  we 
consider  them  in  themselves.  But  they  are  admirably 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  striking  groups 
of  eccentric  characters,  each  governed  by  his  own  pe- 
culiar whim,  each  talking  his  own  peculiar  jargon,  and 
each  bringing  out  by  opposition  the  oddities  of  all  the 
rest.  We  will  give  one  example  out  of  many  which 
occur  to  us.  All  probability  is  violated  in  order  to 
bring  Mr.  Delvile,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Hobson,  and  Mr. 
Albany  into  a  room  together.  But  when  we  have 
them  there,  we  soon  forget  probability  in  the  exqui- 
sitely ludicrous  effect  which  is  produced  by  the  conflict 
of  four  old  fools,  each  raging  with  a  monomania  of 
nia  own,  each  talking  a  dialect  of  liis  own,  and  each 
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inflaming  all  the  others  anew  every  time  ho  opens  his 
mouth. 

Madame  D'Arblay  was  most  successful  in  comedy, 
and  indeed  in  comedy  which  bordered  on  farce.  But 
we  arc  inclined  to  infer  from  some  passages,  both  in 
Cecilia  and  Camilla,  that  she  might  have  attained  equal 
distinction  in  the  pathetic.  We  have  formed  this  judg- 
ment, less  from  those  ambitious  scenes  of  distress  which 
lie  near  the  catastrophe  of  each  of  those  novels,  than 
from  some  exquisite  strokes  of  natural  tenderness  which 
take  us  here  and  there  by  surprise.  We  would  men- 
tion as  examples,  Mrs.  Hill's  account  of  her  little  boy 'a 
death  in  Cecilia,  :ind  the  parting  of  Sir  Hugh  Tyrold 
and  Camilla,  when  the  honest  baronet  thinks  himself 
dying. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  -the  whole  fame  of 
Madame  D'Arblay  rests  on  what  she  did  during  the 
earlier  half  of  her  life,  and  that  every  thing  which  she 
published  during  the  forty-three  years  which  preceded 
her  death,  lowered  her  reputation.  Yet  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  at  the  time  when  her  faculties 
ought  to  have  been  in  their  maturity,  they  were  smitten 
with  any  blight.  In  the  Wanderer,  we  catch  now  and 
then  a  gleam  of  her  genius.  Even  in  the  Memoirs  of 
her  father,  there  is  no  trace  of  dotage.  They  are  very 
bad  ;  but  they  are  so,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  from  a  de- 
cay of  power,  but  from  a  total  perversion  of  power. 

The  truth  is,  that  Madame  D'Arblay's  stylo  under- 
went a  gradual  and  most  pernicious  change,  a  change 
tihich,  in  degree  at  least,  we  believe  to  be  unexampled 
in  literary  history,  and  of  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
trace  the  progress. 

When  she  wrote  her  letters  to  Mr.  Crisp,  her  early 
Journals,  and  her  first  novel,  her  style  was  not  indeed 
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brilliant  or  energetic  ;  but  it  was  easy,  clear,  and  free 
from  all  offensive  faults.  When  she  wrote  Cecilia  she 
aimed  higher.  She  had  then  lived  much  in  a  circle  of 
which  Johnson  was  the  centre ;  and  she  was  herself 
one  of  his  most  submissive  worshippers.  It  seems 
never  to  have  crossed  her  mind  that  the  style  even  of 
his  best  writings  was  by  no  means  faultless,  and  that 
even  had  it  been  faultless,  it  might  not  be  wise  in  her 
to  imitate  it.  Phraseology  which  is  proper  in  a  disqui- 
sition on  the  Unities,  or  in  a  preface  to  a  Dictionary, 
may  be  quite  out  of  place  in  a  tale  of  fashionable  life. 
Old  gentlemen  do  not  criticize  the  reigning  modes,  nor 
do  young  gentlemen  make  love,  with  the  balanced  epi- 
thets and  sonorous  cadences  which,  on  occasions  of 
great  dignity,  a  skilful  writer  may  use  with  happy  effect, 

In  an  evil  hour  the  author  of  Evelina  took  the  Ram- 
bler for  her  model.  This  would  not  have  been  wise 
even  if  she  could  have  imitated  her  pattern  as  well  as 
Hawkesworth  did.  But  such  imitation  was  beyond  her 
power.  She  had  her  own  style.  It  was  a  tolerably 
good  one  ;  and  might,  without  any  violent  change, 
nave  been  improved  into  a  very  good  one.  She  deter- 
mined to  throw  it  away,  and  to  adopt  a  style  in  which 
she  could  attain  excellence  only  by  achieving  an  almost 
miraculous  victory  over  nature  and  over  habit.  She 
could  cease  to  be  Fanny  Burney  ;  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
become  Samuel  Johnson. 

In  Cecilia  the  change  of  manner  began  to  appear. 
But  in  Cecilia  the  imitation  of  Johnson,  though  not 
always  in  the  best  taste,  is  sometimes  eminently 
happy  ;  and  the  passages  which  are  so  verbose  as  to 
be  positively  offensive,  are  few.  There  were  peoplo 
who  3vhispered  that  Johnson  had  assisted  his  young 
(Hend,  and  that  the  novel  owed  all  its  finest  passages 
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to  his  hand.  This  was  merely  the  fabrication  of 
envy.  Miss  Burney's  real  excellences  were  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  Johnson,  as  his  real  excellences 
were  beyond  her  reach.  He  could  no  more  have 
written  die  Masquerade  scene,  or  the  Vauxhall  scene, 
than  she  cOuld  have  written  die  Life  of  Cowley  or  tho 
Review  of  Soame  Jenyns.  But  we  have  not  die 
smallest  doubt  that  he  revised  Cecilia,  and  that  he 
retouched  die  style  of  many  passages.  We  know  that 
IK-  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  of  this  kind 
most  freely.  Goldsmith,  Ha wkcs worth,  Boswell,  Lord 
Iluiles,  Mrs.  Williams,  were  among  those  who  obtained 
his  help.  Nay,  he  even  corrected  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
Crabbe,  whom,  we  believe,  he  had  never  seen.  When 
Miss  Burney  thought  of  writing  a  comedy,  he  prom- 
ised to  give  her  liis  best  counsel,  though  he  owned 
that  he  was  not  particularly  well  qualified  to  advise  on 
matters  relating  to  the  stage.  We  therefore  diink  it  in 
the  highest  degree  improbable  that  his  little  Fanny, 
when  living  in  habits  of  the  most  affectionate  inter- 
course with  him,  would  have  brought  out  an  important 
work  without  consulting  him ;  and,  when  we  look  into 
Cecilia,  we  see  such  traces  of  his  hand  in  the  grave 
and  elevated  passages  as  it  is  impossible  to  mistake. 
I-  TO  we  conclude  this  article,  we  will  give  two  or 
three  examples. 

When  next  Madame  D'Arblay  appeared  before  the 
world  as  a  writer,  she  was  in  a  very  different  situation, 
would  not  content  herself  with  the  simple  English 
in  which  Evelina  had  been  written.  She  had  no 
longer  tho  friend  who,  we  are  confident,  had  polished 
•ml  strengthened  die  style  of  Cecilia.  She  had  to 
write  in  Johnson's  manner  without  Johnson's  aid. 
The  consequence  was,  diat  in  Camilla  every  passage 
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w  Inch  slie  meant  to  be  fine  is  de-testable  ;  and  that  thfl 
book  has  been  saved  from  condemnation  only  by  the 
admirable  spirit  and  force  of  those  scenes  in  which  she 
was  content  to  be  familiar. 

But  there  was  to  be  a  still  deeper  descent.  After 
the  publication  of  Camilla,  Madame  D'Arblay  resided 
ten  years  at  Paris.  During  those  years  there  was 
scarcely  any  intercourse  between  France  and  England. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  a  short  letter  could  occa- 
sionally be  transmitted.  All  Madame  D'Arblay's 
companions  were  French.  She  must  have  written, 
spoken,  thought,  in  French.  Ovid  expressed  his  fear 
that  a  shorter  exile  might  have  affected  the  purity  of 
his  Latin.  During  a  shorter  exile,  Gibbon  unlearned 
his  native  English.  Madame  D'Arblay  had  carried  a 
bad  style  to  France.  She  brought  back  a  style  which 

•/  * 

we  are  really  at  a  loss  to  describe.  It  is  a  sort  of 
broken  Johnsonese,  a  barbarous  patois,  bearing  the 
same  relation  to  the  language  of  Rasselas,  which  the 
gibberish  of  the  Negroes  of  Jamaica  bears  to  the 
English  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Sometimes  it  reminds 
us  of  the  finest,  that  is  to  say,  the  vilest  parts,  of  Mr. 
Gait's  novels ;  sometimes  of  the  perorations  of  Exeter 
Hall ;  sometimes  of  the  leading  articles  of  the  Morning 
Post.  But  it  most  resembles  the  puffs  of  Mr.  Rowland 
and  Dr.  Goss.  It  matters  not  what  ideas  are  clothed 
in  such  a  style.  The  genius  of  Shakspeare  and  Bacon 
united  would  not  save  a  work  so  written  from  general 
derision. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  specimens  that  we  can  enable 
Dur  readers  to  judge  how  widely  Madame  D'Arblay'a 
ihree  styles  differed  from  each  other. 

The  following  passage  was  written  before  she  became 
Btimate  with  Johnson.  It  is  from  Evelina. 
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"  His  son  scorns  weaker  In  his  understanding,  and  more  pay  in 
bis  temper;  but  his  gaiety  is  that  of  a  foolish  overgrown  schoolbov, 
whose  mirth  consists  in  noise  and  disturbance.  He  disdains  lib 
father  for  his  close  attention  to  business  and  love  of  money, 
(hough  he  seems  himself  to  have  no  talent*,  spirit,  or  generosity  to 
make  him  superior  to  either.  His  chief  delight  appears  to  be  iu 
tormenting  and  ridiculing  his  sisters,  who  in  return  most  cordially 
despise  him.  Mi*s  Branghton,  the  eldest  daughter,  is  by  no  meant 
ogl* ;  but  looks  proud,  ill-tempered,  and  conceited.  She  hatej 
ity,  though  without  knowing  why;  for  it  is  easy  to  discover 
/»he  ha*  lived  nowhere  else.  Miss  Polly  Branghton  is  rather  pretty, 
very  foolish,  very  ignorant,  very  giddy,  and,  I  believe,  very 
fooduatured." 

This  is  not  a  fine  style,  but  simply  perspicuous  and 
agreeable.  We  now  come  to  Cecilia,  written  during 
Miss  Hunu-y's  intimacy  with  Johnson ;  and  we  leave 
it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  the  following  passage 
was  not  at  least  corrected  by  his  hand. 

"  It  is  rather  an  imaginary  than  an  actual  evil,  and  though' a 
deep  wound  to  pride,  no  offence  to  morality.  Thus  have  I  laid 
open  to  you  my  whole  heart,  confessed  my  perplexities,  acknowl- 
edged my  vainglory,  and  exjKwed  with  equal  sincerity  the  sources 
of  my  doubts  and  the  motives  of  my  decision.  But  now,  indeed, 
how  to  proceed  I  know  not  The  difficulties  which  ore  yet  to 
encounter  I  fear  to  enumerate,  and  the  petition  I  have  to  urge  1 
have  scarce  courage  to  mention.  My  family,  mistaking  ambition 
for  honour,  and  rank  for  dignity,  have  long  planned  a  splendid 
connection  for  me,  to  which,  though  my  invariable  repugnance  hat 
6to]>|>cil  any  advances,  their  wishes  and  their  views  immoveably 
B'llu-rc.  I  am  but  too  certain  they  will  now  listen  to  no  other.  I 
tread,  therefore,  to  make  a  trial  where  I  despair  of  5iccc?s.  I 
know  not  how  to  risk  a  prayer  with  those  who  may  silen  :e  me  by 
I  command." 

Tako  now  a  specimen  of  Madame  D'Arblay's  later 
This  is  the  way  in  which  she  tells  us  that  her 
Kather,  on  his  journey  back  from  the  Continent,  caught 
ihe  rheumatism. 
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"  He  was  assaulted,  during  his  precipitated  return,  by  the  rudest 
fieiceiic-ss  of  wintry  elemental  strife ;  through  which,  with  bad 
accommodations  and  innumerable  accidents,  he  became  a  prey  to 
the  merciless  pangs  of  the  acutcst  spasmodic  rheumatism,  which 
barely  suffered  him  to  reach  his  home,  ere,  long  and  pitco.vsly,  it 
confined  him,  a  tortured  prisoner,  to  his  bed.  Such  was  the  check 
that  almost  instantly  curbed,  though  it  could  not  subdue,  the  rising 
pleasure  of  his  hopes  of  entering  upon  a  new  species  of  existence 
—  that  of  an  approved  man  of  letters ;  for  it  was  on  the  bed  oi 
sickness,  exchanging  the  light  wines  of  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many, for  the  black  and  loathsome  potions  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  writhed  by  darting  stitches,  and  burning  with  fiery  fever, 
that  he  felt  the  full  force  of  that  sublunary  equipoise  that  seemed 
evermore  to  hang  suspended  over  the  attainment  of  long-sought 
and  uncommon  felicity,  just  as  it  is  ripening  to  burst  forth  with 
enjoyment ! " 

Here  is  a  second  passage  from  Evelina. 

"Mrs.  Sclwyn  is  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  She  is  ex- 
tremely clever.  Her  understanding,  indeed,  may  be  called  mas- 
culine; but  unfortunately  her  manners  deserve  the  same  epithet; 
for,  in  studying  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  other  sex.  she  has 
lost  all  the  softness  of  her  own.  In  regard  to  myself,  however,  as 
I  have  neither  courage  nor  inclination  to  argue  with  her,  I  have 
never  been  personally  hurt  at  her  want  of  gentleness,  a  virtue 
which  nevertheless  seems  so  essential  a  part  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, that  I  find  myself  more  awkward  and  less  at  case  with  a 
woman  who  wants  it  than  I  do  with  a  man." 

This  is  a  good  style  of  its  kind  ;  and  the  following 
passage  from  Cecilia  is  also  in  a  good  style,  though  not 
in  a  faultless  one.  We  say  with  confidence  cither  Sam 
Johnson  or  the  Devil. 

"  Even  the  imperious  Mr.  Delvilc  was  more  suppor  able  here 
than  in  London.  Secure  in  his  own  castle,  he  looked  round  him 
with  a  pride  of  power  and  possession  which  softened  while  it 
swelled  him.  His  superiority  was  undisputed  :  his  will  was  without 
tontrol.  He  was  not,  as  in  the  great  capital  of  the  kingdom, 
lurrounded  by  competitors.  No  rivalry  disturbed  his  peace  ;  no 
equality  mortified  his  greatness.  All  he  saw  were  either  vassals  of 
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Bis  power,  or  guests  bending  to  his  pleasure.  He  abated,  therefore, 
considerably  the  stern  gloom  of  his  haughtiness,  and  soothed  hu 
proud  mind  by  the  courtesy  of  condescension." 

.We  will  stake  our  reputation  for  critical  sagacity  on 
this,  that  no  such  paragraph  as  that  which  we  have 
last  quoted  can  be  found  in  any  of  Madame  D'Arblay'* 
works  except  Cecilia.  Compare  with  it  the  following 
sample  of  her  later  style. 

"  If  beneficence  be  judged  by  the  happiness  which  it  diffuse*, 
whoso  cbim,  by  that  proof,  shall  stand  higher  than  that  of  Mrs. 
Mnati(E~  from  the  munificence  with  which  she  celebrated  her 
annual  festival  for  those  hapless  artificers  who  perform  the  most 
abject  oflices  of  any  authorized  calling,  in  being  the  active  guar- 
dians of  our  blazing  hearths?  Not  to  vain  glory,  then,  but  to 
kindness  of  heart,  should  be  adjudged  the  publicity  of  that  superb 
charity  which  made  its  jetty  objects,  for  one  bright  morning,  cease 
to  consider  themselves  as  degraded  outcasts  from  all  society." 

We  add  one  or  two  shorter  samples.  Sheridan  re- 
fused to  permit  his  lovely  wife  to  sing  in  public,  :uid 
was  warmly  praised  on  this  account  by  Johnson. 

44  The  last  of  men,"  says  Madame  D'Arblay,  "  was 
Doctor  Johnson  to  have  abetted  squandering  the  deli- 
cacy of  integrity  by  nullifying  the  labours  of  talents." 

The  Club,  Johnson's  Club,  did  itself  no  honour  by 
rejecting  on  political  grounds  two  distinguished  men, 
one  a  Tory,  the  other  a  Whig.  Madame  D'Arblay 
tells  the  story  thus :  ••  A  similar  ebullition  of  political 
rancour  with  that  which  so  difficultly  had  been  con- 
quered for  Mr.  Canning  foamed  over  the  ballot  box  to 
the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Rogers." 

An  offence  punishable  with  imprisonment  is,  in  thif 
language,  an  offence  "which  produces  incarceration." 
To  be  starved  to  death  is  "  to  sink  from  inanition  into 
fconentity."  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  "the  developer  of 
the  skies  in  their  embodied  movements ; "  and  Mrs. 
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Tlirale,  when  a  party  of  clever  people  sat  silent,  ia 
said  to  have  been  "  provoked  by  the  duln«>ss  of  a  taci- 
turnity that,  in  the  midst  of  such  renowned  interlocu- 
tors, produced  as  narcotic  a  torpor  as  could  have  been 
caused  by  a  dearth  the  most  barren  of  all  human  facul- 
ties." In  truth,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  any  page  of 
Madame  D'Arblay's  later  works  without,  finding  flow- 
ers of  rhetoric  like  these.  Nothing  in  the  language  of 
those  jargonists  at  whom  Mr.  Gosport  laughed,  noth- 
ing in  the  language  of  Sir  Sedley  Clarendel,  approaches 
this  new  Euphuism. 

It  is  from  no  unfriendly  feeling  to  Madame  D'Ar- 
blay's memory  that  we  have  expressed  ourselves  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  of  her  style.  On  the  contrary, 
we  conceive  that  we  have  really  rendered  a  service  to 
her  reputation.  That  her  later  works  were  complete 
failures,  is  a  fact  too  notorious  to  be  dissembled :  and 
some  persons,  we  believe,  have  consequently  taken  up 
a  notion  that  she  was  from  the  first  an  overrated  writer, 
and  that  she  had  not  the  powers  which  were  necessary 
to  maintain  her  on  the  eminence  on  which  good  luck 
and  fashion  had  placed  her.  We  believe,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  her  early  popularity  was  no  more  than  the 
just  reward  of  distinguished  merit,  and  would  never 
have  undergone  an  eclipse,  if  she  had  only  been  content 
to  go  on  writing  in  her  mother  tongue.  If  she  failed 
when  she  quitted  her  own  province,  and  attempted  to 
occupy  one  in  which  she  had  neither  part  nor  lot,  this 
reproach  is  common  to  her  with  a  crowd  of  distinguished 
men.  Newton  failed  when  he  turned  from  the  courses 
of  the  stars,  and  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean,  to  apoc- 
alyptic seals  and  vials.  Bentley  failed  when  he  turned 
from  Homer  and  Aristophanes,  to  edite  the  Paradise 
Lost.  Inigo  failed  when  he  attempted  to  rival  the 
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Gothic  churches  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Wilkie 
failed  when  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  the  Blind  Fid- 
dler and  the  Rent  Day  were  unworthy  of  his  jxwers, 
•nd  challenged  competition  with  Lawrence  as  a  portrait 
painter.  Such  failures  should  be  noted  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  posterity  ;  but  they  detract  little  from  the  per- 
manent reputation  of  those  who  lave  really  done  gieat 
things. 

Yet  one  word  more.  It  is  not  only  on  account  oi 
the  intrinsic  merit  of  Madame  d'Arblay's  early  works 
that  she  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention.  Her  ap- 
pearance is  an  important  epoch  in  our  literary  history. 
Evelina  was  the  first  talc  written  by  a  woman,  and 
pur]>orting  to  be  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  that 
lived  or  deserved  to  live.  Tlie  Female  Quixote  is  no 
exception.  That  work  has  undoubtedly  great  merit, 
when  considered  as  a  wild  satirical  harlequinade;  but, 
if  we  consider  it  as  a  picture  of  life  and  manners,  we 
must  pronounce  it  more  absurd  than  any  of  the  ro- 
mances which  it  was  designed  to  ridicule. 

Indeed,  most  of  the  popular  novels  which  preceded 
Evelina  were  such  as  no  lady  would  liave  written; 
and  many  of  them  were  such  as  no  lady  could  with- 
out confusion  own  that  she  had  read.  The  very  name 
of  novel  was  held  in  horror  among  religious  people.  In 
decent  families,  which  did  not  profess  extraordinary 
sanctity,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  against  all  such 
works.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  two  or  three  ye£rs 
before  Evelina  apj>cared,  spoke  the  sense  of  the  great 
Wly  of  sober  fathers  and  husbands,  when  he  pio- 
lonnced  the  circulating  library  an  evergreen  tree  of 
diabolical  knowledge.  This  feeling,  on  the  fart  of  the 
grave  and  reflecting,  increased  the  evil  from  which  it 
bad  sprung.  The  novelist  liaving  little  character  to 
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lose,  and  having  few  readers  among  serious  people,  took 
without  scruple  liberties  which  in  our  generation  seem 
almost  incredible. 

Miss  Burney  did  for  the  English  novel  what  Jeremy 
Collier  did  for  the  English  drama ;  and  she  did  it  i:i  a 
better  way.  She  first  showed  that  a  tale  might  be 
written  in  which  both  the  fashionable  and  the  vulgar 
life  of  London  might  be  exhibited  with  great  force,  and 
with  broad  comic  humour,  and  which  yet  should  not 
contain  a  single  line  inconsistent  with  rigid  morality,  01 
even  with  virgin  delicacy.  She  took  away  the  reproach 
which  lay  on  a  most  useful  and  delightful  species  of 
composition.  She  vindicated  the  right  of  her  sex  to  an 
equal  share  in  a  fair  and  noble  province  of  letters. 
Several  accomplished  women  have  followed  in  her  track. 
At  present,  the  novels  which  we  owe  to  English  ladies 
form  no  small  part  of  the  literary  glory  of  our  country. 
No  class  of  works  is  more  honourably  distinguished  by 
fine  observation,  by  grace,  by  delicate  wit,  by  pure 
moral  feeling.  Several  among  the  successors  of  Mad- 
ame D'Arblay  have  equalled  her ;  two,  wer think,  have 
surpassed  her.  But  the  fact  that  she  has  been  suqiassed 
gives  her  an  additional  claim  to  our  respect  and  grati- 
tude; for,  in  truth,  we  owe  to  her  not  only  Evelina, 
Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  but  also  Mansfield  Park  and  the 
Absentee. 
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(Edinburgh  Rrrieic,  July,  1843.) 

SOME  reviewers  are  of  opinion  that  a  lady  who  darea 
to  publish  a  book  renounces  by  that  act  the  franchises 
appertaining  to  her  sex,  and  can  claim  no  exemption 
from  the  utmost  rigour  of  critical  procedure.  From 
that  opinion  we  dissent.  We  admit,  indeed,  that  in  a 
country  which  boasts  of  many  female  writers,  eminently 
qualified  by  their  talents  and  acquirements  to  influence 
the  public  mind,  it  would  be  of  most  pernicious  conse- 
quence that  inaccurate  history  or  unsound  philosophy 
should  be  suffered  to  pass  uncensured,  merely  because 
the  offender  chanced  to  be  a  lady.  But  we  conceive 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  critic  would  do  well  to  imitate 
the  courteous  Knight  who  found  himself  compelled  by 
duty  to  keep  the  lists  against  Bradamante.  He,  we 
are  told,  defended  successfully  the  cause  of  which  he 
was  the  champion ;  but  before  the  fight  began,  ex- 
changed Balisarda  for  a  less  deadly  sword,  of  which  he 
carefully  blunted  the  point  and  edge.2 

Nor  are  the  immunities  of  sex  the  only  immunities 
which  Miss  Aikin  may  rightfully  plead.  Several  of 
her  works,  and  especially  the  very  pleasing  Memoirs 
of  the  licign  of  James  the  First,  have  fully  entitled 

1  Tkt  Lift  of  Joitph  Adduon.    By  LCCT  AIKU.   2  vols.    8ro.    London. 
1843. 
•  Orlando  Furioso,  xlv.  68. 
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her  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  by  good  writers.  One  of 
those  privileges  we  hold  to  be  this,  that  such  writers, 
when,  either  from  the  unlucky  choice  of  a  subject,  or 
from  the  indolence  too  often  produced  by  success,  they 
happen  to  fail,  shall  not  be  subjected  to  the  severe 
discipline  which  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  inf'icl 
upon  dunces  and  impostors,  but  shall  merely  be  ro* 
minded  by  a  gentle  touch,  like  that  with  which  the 
Laputan  flapper  roused  his  dreaming  lord,  that  it  is 
high  time  to  wake. 

Our  readers  will  probably  infer  from  what  we  have 
said  that  Miss  Aikin's  book  has  disappointed  us.  The 
truth  is,  that  she  is  not  well  acquainted  with  her  sub- 
ject. No  person  who  is  not,  familiar  with  the  political 
and  literary  history  of  England  during  the  reigns  of 
William  the  Third,  of  Anne,  and  of  George  the  First, 
can  possibly  write  a  good  life  of  Addison.  Now,  we 
mean  no  reproach  to  Miss  Aikin,  and  many  will  think 
that  we  pay  her  a  compliment,  when  we  say  that  her 
studies  have  taken  a  different  direction.  She  is  better 
acquainted  with  Shakspeare  and  Raleigh,  than  with 
Congreve  and  Prior ;  and  is  far  more  at  home  among 
the  ruffs  and  peaked  beards  of  Theobald's  than  among 
the  Stecnkirks  and  flowing  periwigs  which  surrounded 
Queen  Anne's  tea  table  at  Hampton.  She  seems  to 
have  written  about  the  Elizabethan  age,  because  she 
had  read  much  about  it ;  she  seems,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  have  read  a  little  about  the  age  of  Addison,  bccraise 
chc  had  determined  to  write  about  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  she  lias  had  to  describe  men  and  things 
without  having  either  a  correct  or  a  vivid  idea  of  them, 
Bud  that  she  has  often  fallen  into  errors  of  a  very  serious 
kind.  The  reputation  which  Miss  Aikin  has  justly 
earned  stands  so  high,  and  the  charm  of  Addison's  let- 
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ters  is  so  great,  that  a  second  edition  of  this  work  may 
probably  be  required.  If  so,  we  hope  that  every  para- 
graph will  be  revised,  pud  that  every  date  and  fact  about 
which  there  can  be  the  smallest  doubt  will  be  carefully 
verified. 

To  Addison  himself  we  are  bound  by  a  sentiment  ja 
much  like  aHectian  as  any  sentiment  can  be,  which  is 
inspired  by  one  who  has  been  sleeping  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey.  We  trust,  how- 
ever, that  this  feeling  will  not  betray  us  into  that  abject 
idolatry  which  we  Imve  often  had  occasion  to  repre- 
hend in  others,  and  which  seldom  fniU  to  make  both 
the  idolater  and  the  idol  ridiculous.  A  man  of  genius 
and  virtue  is  but  a  man.  All  his  powers  cannot  be 
equally  developed  ;  nor  can  we  expect  from  him  perfect 
Belt-knowledge.  We  need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  to 
admit  that  Addison  has  left  us  some  compositions  which 
do  not  rise  above  mediocrity,  some  heroic  poems  hardly 
equal  to  Parncll's,  some  criticism  as  su|>crficial  as  Dr. 
Blair's,  and  a  tragedy  not  very  much  better  than  Dr. 
Johnson's.  It  is  praise  enough  to  say  of  a  writer  that, 
in  a  high  department  of  literature,  in  which  many  em- 
inent writers  have  distinguished  themselves,  he  has  had 
no  equal ;  and  this  may  with  strict  justice  be  said  of 
Addison. 

As  a  man,  he  may  not  have  deserved  the  adoration 
which  he  received  from  those  who,  bewitched  by  his 
tav'.nating  society,  and  indebted  for- all  the  comforts  of 
life  to  his  generous  and  delicate  friendship,  worshipped 
uim  nightly,  in  his  favourite  temple  at  Button's.  But, 
tfter  full  inquiry  and  impartial  reflection,  we  have  long 
oeen  convinced  that  he  deserved  as  much  love  and  es- 
teem as  can  be  justly  claimed  by  any  of  our  infirm  and 
erring  race.  Some  blemishes  may  undoubtedly  be  de- 
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tected  in  his  character ;  but  the  more  carefully  it  is  ex- 
amined, the  more  will  it  appear,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the 
old  anatomists,  sound  in  the  noble  parts,  free  from  aL 
taint  of  perfidy,  of  cowardice,  of  cruelty,  of  ingratitude, 
of  envy.  Men  may  easily  be  named,  in  whom  some 
particular  good  disposition  has  been  more  conspicuous 
than  in  Addison.  But  the  just  harmony  of  qualities,  the 
exact  temper  between  the  stern  and  the  humane  virtues, 
the  habitual  observance  of  every  law,  not  only  of  moral 
rectitude,  but  of  moral  grace  and  dignity,  distinguish 
him  from  all  men  who  have  been  tried  by  equally  strong 
temptations,  and  about  whose  conduct  we  possess 
equally  full  information. 

His  father  was  the  Reverend  Lancelot  Addison, 
who,  though  eclipsed  by  his  more  celebrated  son,  made 
some  figure  in  the  world,  and  occupies  with  credit  two 
folio  pages  in  the  Biographia  Brirannica.  Lancelot 
was  sent  up,  as  a  poor  scholar,  from  Westmoreland  to 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  in  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, made  some  progress  in  learning,  became,  like 
most  of  his  fellow  students,  a  violent  Royalist,  lam- 
pooned the  heads  of  the  University,  and  was  forced  to 
ask  pardon  on  his  bended  knees.  When  he  had  left 
college,  he  earned  a  humble  subsistence  by  reading  the 
liturgy  of  the  fallen  Church  to  the  families  of  those 
sturdy  squires  whose  manor  houses  were  scattered  over 
the  Wild  of  Sussex.  After  the  Restoration,  his  loyalty 
was  rewarded  with  the  post  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk.  When  Dunkirk  was  sold  to  France,  ho 
lost  his  employment.  But  Tangier  had  been  ceded  by 
Portugal  to  England  as  part  of  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Infanta  Catharine ;  and  to  Tangier  Lancelot 
Addison  was  sent.  A  more  miserable  situation  can 
hardly  be  conceived.  It  was  difficult  to  say  whether 
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the  unfortunate  settlers  were  more  tormented  by  the 
heats  or  by  the  rains,  by  the  soldiers  within  the  wall  or 
by  the  Moors  without  it.  One  advantage  the  chaplain 
had.  He  enjoyed  an  excellent  opportunity  of  studying 
tho  history  and  manners  of  Jews  and  Mahometans  ;  and 
of  this  opportunity  he  appears  to  have  made  excellent 
use.  On  his  return  to  England,  after  some  years  of 
banishment,  he  published  an  interesting  volume  on  the 
Polity  and  Religion  of  Barbary,  and  another  on  the 
Hebrew  Customs  and  the  State  of  Rabbinical  Learning. 
He  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  became  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains,  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Archdea- 
con of  Salisbury,  and  Dean  of  Lichfield.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  have  been  made  a  bishop  after  the  Revo- 
lution, if  he  had  not  given  offence  to  the  government 
by  strenuously  opposing,  in  the  Convocation  of  1689, 
the  liberal  policy  of  William  and  Tillotson. 

In  1672,  not  long  after  Dr.  Addison's  return  from 
Tangier,  his  son  Joseph  was  born.  Of  Joseph's  child- 
hood we  know  little.  He  learned  his  rudiments  at 
schools  in  his  father's  neighbourhood,  and  was  then  sent 
to  the  Charter  House.  The  anecdotes  which  arc  popu- 
larly related  about  his  boyish  tricks  do  not  harmonize 
very  well  with  what  we  know  of  his  riper  years. 
There  remains  a  tradition  that  he  was  the  n'ngleader 
in  a  barring  out,  and  another  tradition  that  he  ran 
away  from  school  and  hid  himself  in  a  wood,  where  he 
ft  d  on  berries  and  slept  in  a  hollow  tree,  till  after  a 
long  search  he  was  discovered  and  brought  home.  If 
ilu-.se  stories  be  true,  it  would  be  curious  to  know  by 
•what  moral  discipline  so  mutinous  and  enterprising  a 
lad  was  transformed  into  the  gentlest  and  most  modest 
if  men. 

We  have  abundant  proof  that,  whatever  Joseph's 
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pranks  may  have  been,  he  pursued  his  studies  v.gor* 
ously  and  successfully.  At  fifteen  he  was  not  only  fit 
for  the  university,  but  carried  thither  a  classical  taste 
and  a  stock  of  learning  which  would  have  dene  honour 
to  a  Master  of  Arts.  He  was  entered  at  Queen's  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  but  he  had  not  been  many  months  there, 
when  some  of  his  Latin  verses  fell  by  accident  into  the 
hands  of  Dr.  Lancaster,  Dean  of  Magdalene  College. 
The  young  scholar's  diction  and  versification  were  al- 
ready such  as  veteran  professors  might  envy.  Dr. 
Lancaster  was  desirous  to  serve  a  boy  of  such  promise ; 
nor  was  an  opportunity  long  wanting.  The  Revolution 
had  just  taken  place  ;  and  nowhere  had  it  been  hailed 
with  more  delight  than  at  Magdalene  College.  That 
great  and  opulent  corporation  had  been  treated  by 
James,  and  by  his  Chancellor,  with  an  insolence  and 
injustice  which,  even  in  such  a  Prince  and  in  such 
a  Minister,  may  justly  excite  amazement,  and  which 
had  done  more  than  even  the  prosecution  of  the  Bish- 
ops to  alienate  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
throne.  A  president,  duly  elected,  had  been  vio- 
lently expelled  from  his  dwelling:  a  Papist  had 
been  set  over  the  society  by  a  royal  madate :  the 
Fellows  who,  in  conformity  with  their  oaths,  had 
refused  to  submit  to  this  usurper,  had  been  driven  forth 
from  their  quiet  cloisters  and  gardens,  to  die  of  want  or 
to  live  on  charity.  But  the  day  of  redress  and  retribu- 
tion speedily  came.  The  intruders  were  ejected :  the 
venerable  House  was  again  inhabited  by  its  old  inmates : 
learning  flourished  under  the  rule  of  the  wise  and  vir- 
tuous Hough  ;  and  with  learning  was  united  a  mild  and 
liberal  spirit  too  often  wanting  in  the  princely  colleges 
of  Oxford.  In  consequence  of  the  troubles  through 
wrhich  the  society  had  passed,  there  had  been  no  valid 
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flection  of  new  members  daring  the  year  1688.  In 
1689,  therefore,  there  was  twice  the  ordinary  numlor  of 
tncies ;  and  thus  Dr.  Lancaster  found  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure for  his  young  friend  admittance  to  the  advantages 
of  a  foundation  then  generally  esteemed  the  wealtliiest 
in  Europe. 

At  Magdalene  Addison  resided  during  ten  years, 
lie  was,  at  first,  one  of  those  scholars  who  are  called 
Demies,  but  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow.  His 
college  is  still  proud  of  his  name :  his  portrait  still 
hangs  in  the  hall  ;  and  strangers  are  still  told  that  his 
favourite  walk  was  under  the  elms  which  fringe  the 
meadow  on  the  banks  of  the  Chcrwell.  It  is  said,  and 
is  highly  probable,  that  he  was  distinguished  among 
his  fellow  students  by  the  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  by 
the  shyness  of  his  manners,  and  by  the  assiduity  with 
which  he  often  prolonged  his  studies  far  into  the  night. 
It  is  certain  that  his  reputation  for  ability  and  learn- 
ing stood  high.  Many  years  later,  the  ancient  doc- 
tors of  Magdalene  continued  to  talk  in  their  common 
room  of  his  boyish  compositions,  and  expressed  their 
Borrow  that  no  copy  of  exercises  so  remarkable  had 
been  preserved. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  remark  that  Miss  Aikin  has 
rommitted  the  error,  very  pardonable  in  a  lady,  of  over- 
luting  Addison's  classical  attainments.  In  one  depart- 
ment of  learning,  indeed,  his  proficiency  was  such  as  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  overrate.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  poets,  from  Lucretius  and  Catullus  down  to  Clau- 
dian  and  Prudentius,  was  singularly  exact  and  profound. 
He  understood  them  thoroughly,  entered  into  their 
spirit,  and  had  the  finest  and  most  discriminating  per- 
ception of  all  their  peculiarities  of  style  and  melody ; 
nay,  he  copied  their  manner  with  admirable  skill,  and 
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surpassed,  we  think,  all  their  British  imitatorj  who  had 
preceded  him,  Buchanan  and  Milton  alone  excepted. 
This  is  high  praise ;  and  beyond  this  we  cannot  with 
justice  go.  It  is  clear  that  Addison's  serious  attention 
during  his  residence  at  the  university,  was  almost  entirely 
concentrated  on  Latin  poetry,  and  that,  if  he  did  not 
wholly  neglect  other  provinces  of  ancient  literature,  lie 
vouchsafed  to  them  only  a  cursory  glance.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  attained  more  than  an  ordinary  acquaint- 
ance with  the  political  and  moral  writers  of  Home  ;  nor 
was  his  own  Latin  prose  by  any  means  equal  to  his 
Latin  verse.  His  knowledge  of  Greek,  though  doubt- 
less such  as  was,  in  his  time,  thought  respectable  at 
Oxford,  was  evidently  less  than  that  which  many  lads 
now  carry  away  every  year  from  Eton  and  Rugby.  A 
minute  examination  of  his  works,  if  we  had  time  to  make 
such  an  examination,  would  fully  bear  out  these  remarks. 
\Ve  will  briefly  advert  to  a  few  of  the  facts  on  which 
our  judgment  is  grounded. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  Notes  which  Addison  ap- 
pended to  his  version  of  the  second  and  third  books  of 
the  Metamorphoses.  Yet  those  notes,  while  they  show 
him  to  have  been,  in  his  own  domain,  an  accomplished 
scholar,  show  also  how  confined  that  domain  was.  They 
are  rich  in  apposite  references  to  Virgil,  Statins,  and 
Olaudian  ;  but  they  contain  not  a  single  illustration 
drawn  from  the  Greek  poets.  Now,  if,  in  the  whole 
rompass  of  Latin  literature,  there  be  a  passage  which 
stands  in  need  of  illustration  drawn  from  the  Greek 
jT;Cts,  it  is  the  story  of  Pentheus  in  the  third  book  of 
tire  Metamorphoses.  Ovid  was  indebted  for  that  story 
to  Euripides  and  Theocritus,  both  of  whom  he  has 
pometimes  followed  minutely.  But  neither  to  Euripi- 
des nor  to  Theocritus  does  AuVlison  make  the  faintest 
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illusion  :  and  we,  therefore,  believe  that  wo  do  not 
wrong  him  by  supposing  that  he  had  little  or  no  knowl- 
idge  of  their  works. 

His  travels  in  Italy,  again,  abound  with  classical 
quotations  happily  introduced ;  but  scarcely  one  of 
those  quotations  is  in  prose.  He  draws  more  illus- 
trations from  Ausonius  and  Manilius  than  from  Cicero. 
Even  his  notions  of  the  political  and  military  affairs 
of  the  Romans  seem  to  be  derived  from  poets  and 
poetasters.  Spots  made  memorable  by  events  which 
have  changed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  and  which 
have  been  worthily  recorded  by  great  historians,  bring 
to  liis  mind  only  scraps  of  some  ancient  versifier.  In 
the  gorge  of  the  Apennines  he  naturally  remembers 
the  hardships  which  Hannibal's  army  endured,  and 
proceeds  to  cite,  not  the  authentic  narrative  of  Polyb- 
ius,  not  the  picturesque  narrative  of  Livy,  but  tlio 
languid  hexameters  of  Silius  Italicus.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Rubicon  he  never  thinks  of  Plutarch's  lively 
description,  or  of  the  stern  conciseness  of  the  Commen- 
taries, or  of  those  letters  to  Atticus  which  so  forcibly 
express  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  in  a  sensitive 
mind  at  a  great  crisis.  His  only  authority  for  the 
events  of  the  civil  war  is  Lucan. 

All  the  best  ancient  works  of  art  at  Rome  and  Flor- 
ence are  Greek.  Addison  saw  them,  however,  with- 
out recalling  one  single  verse  of  Pindar,  of  Callimachus, 
or  of  the  Attic  dramatists ;  but  they  brought  to  his 
recollection  innumerable  passages  of  Horace,  Juvenal 
Statius,  and  Ovid. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Treatise  on  Medals. 
\n  that  pleasing  work  we  find  about  three  hundred 
passages  extracted  with  great  judgment  from  the  Ro- 
man poets  ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  passage 
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taken  from  any  Roman  orator  or  historian  ;  and  we 
are  confident  that  not  a  line  is  quoted  from  any  Greek 
writer.  No  person,  who  had  derived  all  his  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  medals  from  Addison,  would 
suspect  that  the  Greek  coins  were  in  historical  interest 
equal,  and  in  beauty  of  execution  far  superior  to  those 
of  Rome. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  find  any  further  proof  that 
Addison's  classical  knowledge  was  confined  within 
narrow  limits,  that  proof  would  be  furnished  by  his 
Essay  on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity.  The  Roman 
poets  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  literary  and  his- 
torical questions  which  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
examining  in  that  Essay.  He  is,  therefore,  left  com- 
pletely in  the  dark ;  and  it  is  melancholy  to  see  how 
helplessly  he  gropes  his  way  from  blunder  to  blunder. 
He  assigns,  as  grounds  for  his  religious  belief,  stories 
as  absurd  as  that  of  the  Cock-Lane  ghost,  and  forgeries 
as  rank  as  Ireland's  Vortigem,  puts  faith  in  the  lie 
about  the  Thundering  Legion,  is  convinced  that  Tibe- 
rius moved  the  senate  to  admit  Jesus  among  the  gods, 
and  pronounces  the  letter  of  Agbarus  King  of  Edessa 
to  be  a  record  of  great  authority.  Nor  were  these 
errors  the  effects  of  superstition  ;  for  to  superstition 
Addison  was  by  no  means  prone.  The  truth  is  that  he 
was  writing  about  what  he  did  not  understand. 

Miss  Aikin  has  discovered  a  letter  from  which  it 
appears  that,  while  Addison  resided  at  Oxford,  he 
was  one  of  several  writers  whom  the  booksellers  en- 
gage-1  to  make  an  English  version  of  Herodotus;  and 
ihe  infers  that  he  must  have  been  a  good  Greek 

O 

ocholar.  We  can  allow  very  little  weight  to  this  ar- 
gument, when  we  consider  that  his  fellow-labourera 
were  to  have  been  Boyle  <md  Blackmore.  Boyle  ii 
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remembered  chiefly  as  the  nominal  author  of  the  worst 
book  on  Greek  history  and  philology  that  ever  was 
printed  ;  and  this  book,  bad  as  it  is,  Boyle  was  un- 
able to  produce  without  help.  Of  Blackmore's  attain- 
ments in  the  ancient  tongues,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
say  that,  in  his  prose,  he  has  confounded  an  aphorism 
*  ith  an  apophthegm,  and  that  when,  in  his  verse,  he 
treats  of  classical  subjects,  his  habit  is  to  regale  his 
readers  with  four  false  quantities  to  a  page. 

It  is  probable  that  the  classical  acquirements  of 
Addison  were  of  as  much  service  to  liim  as  if  they  had 
been  more  extensive.  The  world  generally  gives  its 
admiration,  not  to  the  man  who  docs  what  nobody  else 
even  attempts  to  do,  but  to  the  man  who  does  best  what 
multitudes  do  well.  Bentley  was  so  immeasurably 
superior  to  all  the  other  scholars  of  his  time  that  few 
among  them  could  discover  his  superiority.  But  the 
accomplishment  in  which  Addison  excelled  his  contem- 
poraries was  then,  as  it  is  now,  highly  valued  and 
assiduously  cultivated  at  all  English  seats  of  learning. 
Everybody  who  had  been  at  a  public  school  had  written 
Latin  verses ;  many  had  written  such  verses  with 
tolerable  success,  and  were  quite  able  to  appreciate, 
though  by  no  means  able  to  rival,  the  skill  with  which 
Addison  imitated  Virgil.  His  lines  on  the  Barometer 
and  the  Bowling  Green  were  applauded  by  hundreds, 
to  whom  the  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Fhalaris 
was  as  unintelligible  as  the  hieroglyphics  on  an  obe- 
isk. 

Purity  of  style,  and  an  easy  flow  of  numbers,  are 
toinmon  to  all  Addison's  Latin  poems.  Our  favourite 
piece  is  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies  ;  for  in 
lhat  piece  we  discern  a  gleam  of  the  fancy  and  humour 
•A'liich  many  years  later  enlivened  thousands  of  break 
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fast  tables.  Swift  boasted  that  he  was  never  known  to 
steal  a  hint;  and  he  certainly  owed  as  little  to  his 
predecessors  as  any  modern  writer.  Yet  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  he  borrowed,  perhaps  uncou- 
scicrasly,  one  of  the  happiest  touches  in  his  Voyage 
to  Lilliput  from  Addison's  verses.  Let  our  readers 
judge. 

"  The  Emperor,"  says  Gulliver,  "  is  taller  by  about 
the  breadth  of  my  nail  than  any  of  his  court,  whick 
alone  is  enough  to  strike  an  awe  into  the  beholders." 

About  thirty  years  before  Gulliver's  Travels  ap- 
peared, Addison  wrote  these  lines  : 

"  Jamque  acies  inter  medias  scse  arduus  infert 
Pygnieadmn  ductor,  qui,  mnjestate  verendus, 
Inccssuque  gravi«,  rcliquos  supcrcminet  omnes 
Mole  gigantea,  incdiainquc  cxsurgit  in  ulnam." 

The  Latin  poems  of  Addison  were  greatly  and  justly 
admired  both  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  before  his 

O      ' 

name  had  ever  been  heard  by  the  wits  who  thronged 
the  coffeehouses  round  Drury-Lane  theatre.  I  In  his 
twenty-second  year,  he  ventured  to  appear  before  the 
public  as  a  Avriter  of  English  verse.  He  addressed 
some  complimentary  lines  to  Dryden,  who,  after  many 
triumphs  and  many  reverses,  had  at  length  reached  a 
secure  and  lonely  eminence  among  the  literary  men 
of  that  age.  Dryden  appears  to  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  young  scholar's  praise  ;  and  an  inter- 
change of  civilities  and  good  offices  followed.  Addison 
was  probably  introduced  by  Dryden  to  Congreve,  and 
was  certainly  presented  by  Congreve  to  Charles  Mon- 
tague, who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
eader  of  the  Whig  party  i^i  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  this  time  Addison  seemed  inclined  to  devote 
himself  to  poetry.  He  published  a  translation  of  parl 
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of  the  fourth  Georgic,  Lines  to  King  William,  and 
other  performances  of  equal  value,  that  is  to  say,  of 
no  value  at  all.  But  in  those  days,  the  public  was  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  with  applause  pieces  which 
would  now  have  little  chance  of  obtaining  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  or  the  Seatonian  prize.  And  the  reason  is 
obvious.  The  heroic  couplet  was  then  the  favourite 
measure.  The  art  of  arranging  words  in  that  measure, 
so  that  the  lines  may  flow  smoothly,  that  the  accents 
may  fall  correctly,  that  the  rhymes  may  strike  the  ear 
strongly,  and  that  there  may  be  a  pause  at  the  end  of 
every  distich,  is  an  art  as  mechanical  as  that  of  mend* 
ing  a  kettle  or  shoeing  a  horse,  and  may  be  learned 
by  any  human  being  who  has  sense  enough  to  learn. 
But,  like  other  mechanical  arts,  it  was  gradually  im- 
proved by  means  of  many  experiments  and  many  fail- 
ures. It  was  reserved  for  Pope  to  discover  the  trick, 
to  make  himself  complete  master  of  it,  and  to  teach  it 
to  everybody  else.  From  the  time  when  his  Pastorals 
appeared,  heroic  versification  became  matter  of  rule 
and  compass ;  and,  before  long,  all  artists  were  on  a 
level.  Hundreds  of  dunces  who  never  blundered  on 
one  happy  thought  or  expression  were  able  to  write 
reams  of  couplets  which,  as  far  as  euphony  was  con- 
cerned, could  not  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Pope 
himself,  and  which  very  clever  writers  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  Second,  Rochester,  for  example,  or  Marvel, 
or  Oldham,  would  have  contemplated  with  admiring 
despair. 

Ben  Jonson  was  a  great  man,  Hoole  a  very  small 
xcan.  But  Hoole,  coming  after  Pope,  had  learned  how 
*o  manufacture  decasyllabic  verses,  and  poured  them 
rorth  by  thoujands  and  tens  of  thousands,  all  as  well 
turned,  as  smocth,  and  as  like  each  other  as  the  blocki 
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which  hav3  passed  through  Mr.  Brunei's  mill  in  the 
dockyard  at  Portsmouth.  Ben's  heroic  couplets  resem- 
ble blocks  rudely  hewn  out  by  an  unpractised  hand 
with  a  blunt  hatchet.  Take  as  a  specimen  his  transit 
cion  of  a  celebrated  passage  in  the 


"  This  child  our  parent  earth,  stirred  up  with  spite 
Of  all  the  gods,  brought  forth,  and,  as  some  write, 
She  was  last  sister  of  that  giant  race 
That  sought  to  scale  Jove's  court,  right  swift  of  pace, 
And  swifter  far  of  wing,  a  monster  vast 
And  dreadful.     Look,  how  many  plumes  are  placed 
On  her  huge  corpse,  so  many  waking  eyes 
Stick  underneath,  and,  which  may  stranger  rise 
In  the  report,  as  many  tongues  she  wears." 

Compare  with  these  jagged  misshapen  distichs  the 
neat  fabric  which  Hoole's  machine  produces  in  un- 
limited abundance.  We  take  the  first  lines  on  which 
we  open  in  his  version  of  Tasso.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  rest  : 

"  0  thou,  whoe'er  thou  art,  whose  steps  are  led, 
By  choice  or  fate,  these  lonely  shores  to  tread, 
No  greater  wonders  east  or  west  can  boast 
Than  yon  small  island  on  the  pleasing  coast. 
If  e'er  thy  sight  would  blissful  scenes  explore, 
The  current  pass,  aud  seek  the  further  shore." 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Pope  there  has  been  a  glut  of 
lines  of  this  sort,  and  we  are  now  as  little  disposed  to 
admire  a  man  for  being  able  to  write  them,  as  for  being 
able  to  write  his  name.  But  in  the  days  of  William 
the  Third  such  versification  was  rare  ;  and  a  rhymer 
who  had  any  skill  in  it  passed  for  a  great  poet,  just  as 
in  the  dark  ages  a  person  who  could  write  his  name 
oassed  for  a  great  clerk.  Accordingly,  Duke,  Stepney, 
Granville,  Walsh,  and  others,  whose  only  title  to  fame 
Tras  that  they  said  in  tolerable  metre  what  might  hav« 
been  as  well  said  in  prose,  or  what  was  not  worth  say- 
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ing,  at  all,  were  honoured  with  marks  of  distinction 
which  ought  to  be  reserved  for  genius.  With  these 
Addison  must  have  ranked,  if  he  had  not  earned  true 
and  lasting  glory  by  performances  which  very  little 
resembled  his  juvenile  poems. 

Dryden  was  now  busied  with  Virgil,  and  obtained 
from  Addison  a  critical  preface  to  the  Georgics.  In  re- 
turn for  this  service,  and  for  other  services  of  the  same 
kind,  the  veteran  poet,  in  the  ]>ostscript  to  the  translation 
of  the  yEru-id,  complimented  his  young  friend  with  great 
liberality,  and  indeed  with  more  liberality  than  sincer- 
ity. He  affected  to  he  afraid  that  his  own  performance 
would  not  sustain  a  comparison  with  the  version  of 
the  fourth  Georgic,  by  *'•  the  most  ingenious  Mr.  Addi- 
Bon  of  Oxford."  "  AftT  his  bees,"  added  Dryden, 
44  my  latter  swarm  is  scarcely  worth  the  hiving." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  it  was  necessarv  for 

* 

Addison  to  choose  a  calling.  Every  thing  seemed  to 
point  his  course  towards  the  clerical  profession.  His 
habits  were  regular,  his  opinions  orthodox.  His  col- 
lege had  large  ecclesiastical  preferment  in  its  gift,  and 
boasts  that  it  has  given  at  least  one  bishop  to  almost 
every  see  in  England.  Dr.  Lancelot  Addison  held  an 
honourable  place  in  the  Church,  and  had  set  his  heart 
on  seeing  his  son  a  clergyman.  It  is  clear,  from  some 
expressions  in  the  young  man's  rhymes,  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  take  orders.  But  Charles  Montague  inter- 
fered. Montague  had  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
by  verses,  well  timed  and  not  contemptibly  written,  but 
lever,  we  think,  rising  above  mediocrity.  Fortunately 
for  himself  and  for  his  country,  he  early  quitted  poetry, 
in  which  he  could  never  have  attained  a  rank  as  high 
as  that  of  Doi-set  or  Rochester,  and  turned  his  mind  to 
official  and  parliamentary  business.  It  is  written  thai 
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the  ingenious  person  who  undertook  to  instinct  Rus 
selas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  art  of  flying,  ascended 
an  eminence,  waved  his  wings,  sprang  into  the  air,  and 
instantly  dropped  into  the  lake.  But  it  is  added  that 
the  wings,  which  were  unable  to  support  him  through 
the  sky,  bore  him  up  effectually  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  water.  This  is  no  bad  type  of  the  fate  of  Charles 
Montague,  and  of  men  like  him.  When  he  attempted 
to  soar  into  the  regions  of  poetical  invention,  he  alto- 
gether failed ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  descended  from 
that  ethereal  elevation  into  a  lower  and  grosser  element, 
his  talents  instantly  raised  him  above  the  mass.  He 
became  a  distinguished  financier,  debater,  courtier,  and 
party  leader.  He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  the 
pursuits  of  his  early  days  ;  but  he  showed  that  fondness 
not  by  wearying  the  public  with  his  own  feeble  per- 
formances, but  by  discovering  and  encouraging  literary 
excellence  in  others.  A  crowd  of  wits  and  poets,  who 
would  easily  have  vanquished  him  as  a  competitor,  re- 
vered him  as  a  judge  and  a  patron.  In  his  plans  for 
the  encouragement  of  learning,  he  was  cordially  sup- 
ported by  the  ablest  and  most  virtuous  of  his  colleagues, 
Lord  Chancellor  Somers.  Though  both  these  great 
statesmen  had  a  sincere  love  of  letters,  it  was  not  solely 
from  a  love  of  letters  that  they  were  desirous  to  enlist 
youths  of  high  intellectual  qualifications  in  the  public 
service.  The  Revolution  had  altered  the  whole  system 
of  government.  Before  that  event  the  press  had  been 
controlled  by  censors,  and  the  Parliament  had  sat  only 
two  months  in  eight  years.  Now  the  press  was  free, 
and  had  begun  to  exercise  unprecedented  influence  on 
the  public  mind.  Parliament  met  annually  and  sat 
long.  The  chief  power  in  the  State  had  passed  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  At  such  a  conjuncture,  it  was 
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natural  that  literary  and  oratorical  talents  should  rise 
in  value.  There  was  danger  that  a  Government  wliic'j 
neglected  such  talents  might  be  subverted  by  them.  It 
wai,  therefore,  a  profound  and  enlightened  policy  which 
led  Montague  and  Somers  to  attach  such  talents  to  the 
Whig  party,  by  the  strongest  ties  both  of  interest  and 
of  gratitude. 

It  is  remarkable  that  in  a  neighbouring  country,  we 
have  recently  seen  similar  effects  follow  from  similar 
causes.  The  revolution  of  July  1830  established  rep- 
resentative government  in  France.  The  men  of  letters 
instantly  rose  to  the  highest  importance  in  the  state, 
At  the  present  moment  most  of  the  persons  whom  we 
see  «t  the  head  both  of  the  Administration  and  of  the 
Opposition,  have  been  Professors,  Historians,  Journal- 
ists, Poets.  The  influence  of  the  literary  class  in  Eng- 
land, during  the  generation  which  followed  the  Revolu- 
tion, was  great,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  it  has 
lately  been  in  France.  For,  in  England,  the  aristoc- 
racy of  intellect  had  to  contend  with  a  powerful  and 
deeply  rooted  aristocracy  of  a  very  different  kind. 
France  had  no  Somersets  and  Shrewsbnries  to  keep 
iown  her  Addisons  and  Priors. 

It  was  in  the  year  1699,  when  Addison  had  just 
completed  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that  the  course  of 
his  life  was  finally  determined.  Both  the  great  chiefs 
of  the  Ministry  were  kindly  disposed  towards  him. 
In  political  opinions  he  already  was  what  he  continued 
to  be  through  life,  a  firm,  though  a  moderate  Whig. 
He  had  addressed  the  most  polished  and  vigorous  of 
nis  early  English  lines  to  Somers,  and  had  dedicated  to 
Montague  a  Latin  poem,  truly  Virgilian,  both  in  stylo 
ind  rhythm,  on  the  peace  of  Ryswick.  The  wish  of 
the  younp  poet's  great  friends  was,  it  should  seem,  to 
TOL.  v.  14 
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employ  him  in  the  service  of  the  crown  abroad.  But 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  French  language  was  a 
qualification  indispensable  to  a  diplomatist ;  and  thia 
qualification  Addison  had  not  acquired.  It  was,  there- 
fore, thought  desirable  that  he  should  pass  some  time  oi> 
the  Continent  in  preparing  himself  for  official  .tnploy- 
ment.  His  own  means  were  not  such  as  would  enable 
him  to  travel :  but  a  pension  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  was  procured  for  him  by  the  interest  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor.  It  seems  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  some  difficulty  might  be  started  by  the  rulers  of 
Magdalene  College.  But  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer wrote  in  the  strongest  terms  to  Hough.  The 
State  —  such  was  the  purport  of  Montague's  letter — 
could  not,  at  that  time,  spare  to  the  Church  such  a  man 
as  Addison.  Too  many  high  civil  posts  were  already 
occupied  by  adventurers,  who,  destitute  of  every  liberal 
art  and  sentiment,  at  once  pillaged  and  disgraced  the 
country  which  they  pretended  to  serve.  It  had  become 
necessary  to  recruit  for  the  public  service  from  a  very 
different  class,  from  that  class  of  which  Addison  was  the 
representative.  The  close  of  the  Minister's  letter  was 
remarkable.  "  I  am  called,"  he  said,  "  an  enemy  of  the 
Church.  But  I  will  never  do  it  any  other  injury  than 
keeping  Mr.  Addison  out  of  it." 

This  interference  was  successful ;  and,  in  the  summer 
of  1699,  Addison,  made  a  rich  man  by  his  pension,  ar.d 
still  retaining  his  fellowship,  quitted  his  beloved  Oxford, 
and  set  out  on  his  travels.  He  crossed  from  Dover  to 
Calais,  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  was  received  there  with 
grsat  kindness  and  politeness  by  a  kinsman  of  his  friend 
Montague,  Charles  Earl  of  Manchester,  who  had  just 
been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Countess,  a  Whig  and  a  toast,  was  probably  as 
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jrra<  ions  as  her  lord  ;  for  Addison  long  retained  an 
agreeable  recollection  of  the  impression  which  she  at 
this  time  made  on  him,  and,  in  some  lively  lines  writ- 
ten on  die  glasses  of  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  described  the 
envy  which  her  cheeks,  glowing  with  the  genuine 
bloonr  of  England,  had  excited  among  the  painted  beau- 
ties of  Versailles. 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  was  at  this  time  expiating  the 
rieee  of  his  youth  by  a  devotion  which  had  no  root  in 
reascr.,  and  bore  no  fruit  of  charity.  The  servile  liter- 
ature of  France  had  changed  its  character  to  suit  the 
changed  character  of  the  prince.  No  book  appeared 
that  had  not  an  air  of  sanctity.  Racine,  who  was  just 
dead,  had  passed  the  close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas ;  and  Dacier  was  seeking  for  the  Athanasian 
mysteries  in  Plato.  Addison  described  this  state  of 
things  in  a  short  but  lively  and  graceful  letter  to  Mon- 
tague. Another  letter,  written  about  the  same  time  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  conveyed  the  strongest  assurances 
of  gratitude  and  attachment.  "  The  only  return  I  can 
make  to  your  Lordship,"  said  Addison,  "  will  be  to  ap- 
ply myself  entirely  to  my  business."  With  this  view 
he  quitted  Paris  and  repaired  to  Blois,  a  place  where  it 
was  supposed  that  the  French  language  was  spoken  in 
its  highest  purity,  and  where  not  a  single  Englishman 
could  be  found.  Here  he  passed  some  months  pleasantly 
and  profitably.  Of  his  way  of  life  at  Blois,  one  of  his 
associates,  an  Abbd  named  Philippeaux,  gave  an  ac- 
count to  Joseph  Spence.  If  this  account  is. to  be  trust  • 
ed,  Addison  studied  much,  mused  much,  talked  little, 
had  tils  of  absence,  and  either  had  no  love  affairs,  or 
mt  too  discreet  to  confide  them  to  the  Abbe*.  A  man 
who,  even  when  surrounded  by  fellow  countrymen  and 
fellow  students,  had  always  been  remarkably  shy  and 
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silent,  was  not  likely  to  be  loquacious  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  and  among  foreign  companions.  But  it  is  clear 
from  Addison's  letters,  some  of  which  were  long  after 
published  in  the  Guardian,  that,  while  he  appeared  to 
be  absorbed  in  his  own  meditations,  he  was  really  observ- 
ing French  society  with  that  keen  and  sly,  yet  not  ill- 
natured  side  glance,  which  was  peculiarly  his  own. 

From  Blois  he  returned  to  Paris ;  and,  ha  /ing  now 
mastered  the  French  language,  found  great  pleasure 
in  the  society  of  French  philosophers  and  poets.  He 
gave  an  account,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Hough,  of  two 
highly  interesting  conversations,  one"  with  Malbranche, 
the  other  with  Boileau.  Malbranche  expressed  great 
partiality  for  the  English,  and  extolled  the  genius  of 
Newton,  but  shook  his  head  when  Hobbes  was  men- 
tioned, and  was  indeed  so  unjust  sis  to  call  the  author 
of  the  Leviathan  a  poor  silly  creature.  Addison's 
modesty  restrained  him  from  fully  relating,  in  his 
letter,  the  circumstances  of  his  introduction  to  Boileau. 
Boileau,  having  survived  the  friends  and  rivals  of  his 
youth,  old,  deaf,  and  melancholy,  lived  in  retirement, 
seldom  went  either  to  Court  or  to  the  Academy,  and 
was  almost  inaccessible  to  strangers.  Of  the  English 
and  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing.  He  had 
hardly  heard  the  name  of  Dryden.  Some  of  our 
countrymen,  in  the  warmth  of  their  patriotism,  have 
asserted  that  this  ignorance  must  have  been  affected. 
We  own  that  we  see  no  ground  for  such  a  supposition. 
English  literature  was  to  the  French  of  the  ao;e  of 

«  o 

Lewis  the  Fourteenth  what  German  literature  was  to 
our  own  grandfathers.  Very  few,  we  suspect,  of  the 
accomplished  men  who,  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago, 
used  to  dine  in  Leicester  Square  with  Sir  Joshua,  or 
at  Streatham  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  had  the  slightest  no- 
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tion  that  Wieland  was  one  of  die  first  wits  and  poets, 
and  Lessing,  beyond  all  dispute,  the  first  critic  in 
Europe.  Boileau  knew  just  as  little  about  the  Para- 
dise Lost,  and  about  Absalom  and  Ahitophel ;  but  he 
had  read  Addisou's  Latin  poems,  and  admired  them 
greatly.  They  had  given  him,  he  said,  quite  a  new 
notion  of  the  state  of  learning  and  taste  among  the 
English.  Johnson  will  have  it  that  these  praises 
were  insincere.  "  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  is  better  known 
of  Boileau  than  that  he  had  an  injudicious  and  peevish 
contempt  of  modern  Latin ;  and  therefore  his  profes- 
sion of  regard  was  probably  the  effect  of  his  civility 
rather  than  approbation."  Now,  nothing  is  better 
known  of  Boileau  than  that  he  was  singularly  sparing 
of  compliments.  We  do  not  remember  that  cither 
friendship  or  fear  ever  induced  him  to  bestow  praise 
on  any  composition  which  he  did  not  approve.  On 
literary  questions,  his  caustic,  disdainful,  and  self- 
confident  spirit  rebelled  against  that  authority  to 
which  every  tiling  else  in  France  bowed  down.  He 
had  the  spirit  to  tell  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  firmly  and 
even  rudely,  that  his  Majesty  knew  nothing  about 
poetry,  and  admired  verses  which  were  detestable. 
What  was  there  in  Addron's  position  that  could  in- 
duce the  satirist,  whose  stern  and  fastidious  temper 
had  been  the  dread  of  two  generations,  to  turn  syco- 
phant for  the  first  and  last  time  ?  Nor  was  Boileau's 
contempt  of  modem  Latin  either  injudicious  or  peevish. 
He  thought,  indeed,  that  no  poem  of  die  first  order 
would  ever  be  written  in  a  dead  language.  And  did 
he  think  amiss  ?  Has  not  the  experience  of  ccnturico 
continued  his  opinion  ?  Boileau  also  thought  it  proba- 
ole  tliat,  in  the  best  modern  Latin,  a  writer  of  the  Au- 
gustan age  would  have  detected  ludicrous  improprie* 
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ties.  And  who  can  think  otherwise  ?  What  modern 
scholar  can  honestly  declare  that  he  sees  the  smallest 
impurity  in  the  style  of  Livy  ?  Yet  is  it  not  certain 
that,  in  the  style  of  Livy,  Pollio,  whose  taste  had  been 
formed  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  detected  the  inele- 
gant idiom  of  the  Po  ?  Has  any  modern  scholar 
understood  Latin  better  than  Frederic  the  Great  un- 
derstood French  ?  Yet  is  it  not  notorious  that  Fred- 
eric the  Great,  after  reading,  speaking,  writing  French, 
and  nothing  but  French,  during  more  than  half 
a  century,  after  unlearning  his  mother  tongue  in 
order  to  learn  French,  after  living  familiarly  during 
many  years  with  French  associates,  could  not,  to  the 
last,  compose  in  French,  without  imminent  risk  of  com- 
mittin<T  some  mistake  which  would  have  moved  a  smile 

O 

in  the  literary  circles  of  Paris  ?  Do  we  believe  that 
Erasmus  and  Fracastorius  wrote  Latin  as  well  as  Dr. 
Robertson  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  English  ?  And 
are  there  not  in  the  Dissertation  on  India,  the  last  of 
Dr.  Robertson's  works,  in  Waverley,  in  Marmion, 
Scotticisms  at  which  a  London  apprentice  would  laugh  ? 
But  does  it  follow,  because  we  think  thus,  that  we  can 
find  nothing  to  admire  in  the  noble  alcaics  of  Gray,  or 
in  the  playful  elegiacs  of  Vincent  Bourne  ?  Surely 
not.  Nor  was  Boileau  so  ignorant  or  tasteless  as  to  be 
incapable  of  appreciating  good  modern  Latin.  In  the 
very  letter  to  which  Johnson  alludes,  Boileau  says  — 
"  Ne  croyez  pas  pourtant  quo  jo  veuille  par  la  blumer 
les  vers  Latins  quo  vous  m'avez  cnvoye's  d'un  do  vcs 
kllustres  academiciens.  Je  les  ai  trouvus  fort  beaux,  et 
dignes  de  Vida  et  de  Sannaxar,  mais  non  pas  d'Heraco 
et  de  Virgile."  Several  poems,  in  modern  Latin,  hare 
been  praised  by  Boileau  quite  as  liberally  as  it  was  his 
habit  to  prahe  anything.  He  says,  for  example,  of  the 
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I'ere  Fraguier's  epigrams,  that  Catullus  seems  to  hare 
com<  to  life  again.  But  the  best  proof  that  Boileau 
lid  not  feel  the  undiscerning  contempt  for  modern  Latii 
verses  which  has  been  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  wrote 
and  published  Latin  verses  in  several  metres.  Indeed 
it  happens,  curiously  enough,  that  the  most  severe 
censure  ever  pronounced  by  him  on  modern  Latin  is 
conveyed  in  Latin  hexameters.  We  allude  to  the  frag- 
ment which  begins  — 

'•  Quid  mitnerU  itennn  me  bnlbutiva  Lttini*, 
Long*  Alpcs  citra  natnm  da  patre  Sicnmbro, 
MOM,  jubc*  ?  " 

For  these  reasons  we  feel  assured  that  the  praise 
which  Boileau  bestowed  on  the  Machines  Gc*ticulante*i 
and  the  Gerano-Pyijmceomachia^  was  sincere.  He  cer- 
tainly opened  himself  to  Addison  with  a  freedom  which 
was  a  sure  indication  of  esteem.  Literature  »vas  the 
chief  subject  of  conversation.  The  old  man  talked  on 
his  favourite  theme  much  and  well,  indeed,  as  his  young 
hearer  thought,  incomparably  well.  Boilcau  had  un- 
doubtedly some  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  critic.  Ho 
wanted  imagination  ;  but  he  had  strong  sense.  His 
literary  code  was  formed  on  narrow  principles  ;  but  in 
applying  it,  he  showed  great  judgment  and  penetration. 
In  mere  style,  abstracted  from  the  ideas  of  which  sWlo 
is  the  garb,  his  taste  was  excellent.  He  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  great  Greek  writers ;  and,  though 
nnahle  fully  to  appreciate  their  creative  genius,  admired 
the  majestic  simplicity  of  their  manner,  and  had  learned 
from  them  to  despise  bombast  and  tinsel.  It  is  easy, 
we  think,  to  discover,  in  the  Spectator  and  the  Guar- 
lian,  traces  of  the  influence,  in  part  salutary  and  in  part 
oernicious,  which  the  mind  of  Boileau  had  m  the  mind 
ftf  Addison. 
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While  Addison  was  at  Paris,  an  event  took  place 
which  made  that  capital  a  disagreeable  residence  for  an 
Englishman  and  a  Whig.  Charles,  second  of  the  name, 
King  of  Spain,  died  ;  and  bequeathed  his  dominions  to 
Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  younger  son  of  the  Dauphin. 
The  King  of  France,  in  direct  violation  of  his  engage- 
ments both  with  Great  Britain  and  with  the  States 
General,  accepted  the  bequest  on  behalf  of  his  grandson. 
The  house  of  Bourbon  was  at  the  summit  of  human 
grandeur.  England  had  been  outwitted,  and  found 
herself  in  a  situation  at  once  degrading  and  perilous. 
The  people  of  France,  not  presaging  the  calamities  by 
which  they  were  destined  to  expiate  the  perfidy  of  their 
sovereign,  went  mad  with  pride  and  delight.  Every 
man  looked  as  if  a  great  estate  had  just  been  left  him. 
"  The  French  conversation,"  said  Addison,  "  begins 
to  grow  insupportable ;  that  which  was  before  the 
vainest  nation  in  the  world  is  now  worse  than  ever." 
Sick  of  the  arrogant  exultation  of  the  Parisians,  and 
probably  foreseeing  that  the  peace  between  France 
and  England  could  not  be  of  long  duration,  he  set  off 
for  Italy. 

In  December  17001  he  embarked  at  Marseilles.  As 
lie  glided  along  tlie  Ligurian  coast,  he  was  delighted  by 
the^sight  of  myrtles  and  olive  trees,  which  retained 
their  verdure  under  the  winter  solstice.  Soon,  however, 
lie  encountered  one  of  the  black  storms  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  captain  of  the  ship  gave  up  all  for 
ost,  and  confessed  himself  to  a  capuchin  who  happened 


1  It  is  strange  that  Addison  should,  in  the  first  lino  cf  his  travels,  have 
misdated  his  departure  from  Marseilles  by  a  whole  year,  and  still  moro 
Jtrange  that  this  slip  of  the  pen,  which  throws  the  whole  narrative  into 
aextricablo  confusion,  should  have  been  repeated  in  a  succession  of  edi 
Bons,  and  never  detected  by  Tickell  or  by  Kurd. 
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to  be  on  board.  The  English  heretic,  in  the  mean  time, 
fortified  himself  against  the  terrors  of  death  with  devo- 
tions of  a  very  different  kind.  How  strong  an  irapres 
sion  this  perilous  voyage  made  on  him,  appears  from 
the  ode,  "  How  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord  !  "  which 
was  long  after  published  in  the  Spectator.  After  some 
days  of  discomfort  and  danger,  Addison  was  glad  to 
land  at  Savona,  and  to  make  his  way,  over  mountains 
where  no  road  had  yet  been  hewn  out  by  art,  to  the 
city  of  Genoa. 

At  Genoa,  still  ruled  by  her  own  Doge,  and  by  the 
nobles  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  her  Book  of 
Gold,  Addison  made  a  short  stay.  He  admired  the 
narrow  streets  overhung  by  long  lines  of  towering  pal- 
aces,  the  walls  rich  with  frescoes,  the  gorgeous  temple 
of  the  Annunciation,  and  the  tapestries  whereon  were 
recorded  the  long  glories  of  the  house  of  Doria.  Thence 
he  hastened  to  Milan,  where  he  contemplated  the 
Gothic  magnificence  of  the  cathedral  with  more  wonder 
than  pleasure.  He  passed  Lake  Benacus  while  a  gale 
was  blowing,  and  saw  the  waves  raging  as  they  raged 
when  Virgil  looked  upon  them.  At  Venice,  then  the 
gayest  spot  in  Europe,  the  traveller  spent  the  Carnival, 
the  gayest  season  of  the  year,  in  the  midst  of  masques, 
dances,  and  serenades.  Here  he  was  at  once  diverted 
and  provoked,  by  the  absurd  dramatic  pieces  which 
then  disgraced  the  Italian  stage.  To  one  of  those 
pieces,  however,  he  was  indebted  for  a  valuable  hint. 
He  was  present  when  a  ridiculous  play  on  the  death  of 
Cato  was  performed.  Cato,  it  seems,  was  in  love  with 
a  daughter  of  Scipio.  The  lady  had  given  her  heart  to 
Caesar.  The  rejected  lover  determined  to  destroy  him- 
jelf.  He  appeared  seated  in  his  library,  a  dagger  in  his 
band,  a  Plutarch  and  a  Tasso  before  him  ;  and,  in  this 
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position,  lie  pronounced  a  soliloquy  before  he  struck  the 
blow.  We  are  surprised  that  so  remarkable  a  circum- 
stance as  this  should  have,  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
Addison's  biographers.  There  cannot,  we  conceive, 
be  the  smallest  doubt  that  this  scene,  in  spite  of  its 
absurdities  and  anachronisms,  struck  the  traveller's  im- 
agination, and  suggested  to  him  the  thought  of  bringing 
Cat)  on  the  English  stage.  It  is  well  known  that 
about  this  time  he  began  his  tragedy,  and  that  he  fin- 
ished the  first  four  acts  before  he  returned  to  England. 

On  his  way  from  Venice  to  Rome,  he  was  drawn 
some  miles  out  of  the  beaten  road  by  a  wish  to  see  the 
smallest  independent  state  in  Europe.  On  a  rock  where 
the  snow  still  lay,  though  the  Italian  spring  was  now 
far  advanced,  was  perched  the  little  fortress  of  San 
Marino.  The  roads  which  led  to  the  secluded  town 
were  so  bad  that  few  travellers  had  ever  visited  it,  and 
none  had  ever  published  an  account  of  it.  Addison 
could  not  suppress  a  goodnatured  smile  at  the  simple 
manners  and  institutions  of  this  singular  community. 
But  he  observed,  with  the  exultation  of  a  Whig,  that 
the  rude  mountain  tract  which  formed  the  territory  of 
the  republic  swarmed  with  an  honest,  healthy,  and  con- 
tented peasantry,  while  the  rich  plain  which  surrounded 
the  metropolis  of  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny  was 
scarcely  less  desolate  than  the  uncleared  wilds  of 
America. 

At  Rome  Addison  remained  on  his  fiist  visit  only 
long  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  St.  Peter's  and  of 
the  Pantheon.  His  haste  is  the  more  extraordinary 
because  the  Holy  Week  was  close  at  hand.  He  has 
given  no  hint  which  can  enable  us  to  pronounce  why 
he  chose  to  fly  from  a  spectacle  which  every  year 
allures  from  distant  regions  persons  of  far  less  taste  and 
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sensibility  than   his.     Possiblv,  travelling,  as    he  did, 

v    * 

tt  the  charge  of  *i  Government  distinguished  by  its 
enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  he  may  have  thought 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  in  him  to  assist  at  the  most 
magnificent  rite  of  that  Church.  Many  eyes  would  be 
upon  him ;  and  he  might  iiiul  it  difficult  to  behave  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  oft'ence  neither  to  his  patrons 
in  England,  nor  to  those  among  whom  he  resided. 
Whatever  his  motives  may  have  been,  lie  turned  his 
back  on  the  most  august  and  attecting  ceremony  which 
is  known  among  men,  and  posted  along  the  Appian 
way  to  Naples. 

Naples  was  then  destitute  of  what  are  now,  perhaps, 
its  chief  attractions.  The  lovely  bay  and  the  awful 
mountain  were  indeed  there.  But  a  farmhouse  stood 
on  the  theatre  of  Herculaneum,  and  rows  of  vines  grew 
over  the  streets  of  Pompeii.  The  temples  of  Picstura 
had  not  indeed  been  hidden  from  the  eye  of  man  by 
any  great  convulsion  of  nature ;  but,  strange  to  say, 
their  existence  was  a  secret  even  to  artists  and  anti- 
quaries. Though  situated  within  a  few  hours'  journey 
of  a  great  capital,  where  Salvator  had  not  long  before 
•yaintiil.  and  where  Vico  was  then  lecturing,  those  noble 
remains  were  as  little  known  to  Europe  as  the  ruined 
cities  overgrown  by  the  forests  of  Yucatan.  What  was 
to  be  seen  at  Naples,  Addison  saw.  He  climbed 
Vesuvius,  explored  the  tunnel  of  Posilipo,  and  wan- 
dered among  the  vines  and  almond  trees  of  Capreze. 
But  neither  the  wonders  of  nature,  nor  those  of  art, 
could  so  occupy  his  attention  as  to  prevent  him  from 
noticing,  though  cursorily,  the  abuses  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  misery  of  the  people.  The  great  -king- 
dom which  had  just  descended  to  Philip  the  Fifth,  was 
in  a  state  of  paralytic  dotage.  Even  Castile  and 
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Aragon  were  sunk  in  wretchedness.  Yet,  compared 
with  the  Italian  dependencies-  of  the  Spanish  crown, 
Castile  and  Aragon  might  be  called  prosperous.  It  is 
clear  that  all  the  observations  which  Addison  made  in 
Italy  tended  to  confirm  him  in  the  political  opinions 
which  he  had  adopted  at  home.  To  the  last,  he  always 
spoke  of  foreign  travel  as  the  best  cure  for  Jacobitisin. 
In  his  Freeholder,  the  Troy  foxhunter  asks  what 
travelling  is  good  for,  except  to  teach  a  man  to  jabber 
French,  and  to  talk  against  passive  obedience. 

From  Naples,  Addison  returned  to  Home  by  sea, 
along  the  coast  which  his  favourite  Virgil  had  cele- 
brated. The  felucca  passed  the  headland  where  the 
oar  and  trumpet  were  placed  by  the  Trojan  adven- 
turers on  the  tomb  of  Misenus,  and  anchored  at  night 
under  the  shelter  of  the  fabled  promontory  of  Circe. 
The  voyage  ended  in  the  Tiber,  still  overhung  with 
dark  verdure,  and  still  turbid  with  yellow  sand,  as 
when  it  met  the  eyes  of  j3£neas.  From  the  ruined 
port  of  Ostia,  the  stranger  hurried  to  Koine  ;  and  at 
Rome  he  remained  during  those  hot  and  sickly  months 
when,  even  in  the  Augustan  age,  all  who  could  make 
their  escape  fled  from  mad  dogs  and  from  streets  black 
with  funerals,  to  gather  the  first  figs  of  the  season  in 
the  country.  It  is  probable  that,  when  he,  long  after, 
soured  forth  in  verse  his  gratitude  to  the  Providence 
which  had  enabled  him  to  breathe  unhurt  in  tainted 
air,  he  was  thinking  of  the  August  and  September 
which  he  passed  at  Rome. 

It  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  October  that  he  tore 
himself  away  from  the  masterpieces  of  ancient  and 
modern  art  which  are  collected  in  the  city  so  long  the 
mistress  of  the  world.  He  then  journeyed  northward, 
passed  through  Sienna,  and  for  a  moment  forgot  his 
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prejudices  in  favour  of  classic  architecture  as  he  looked 
on  the  magnificent  cathedral.  At  Florence  he  spent 
•one  days  with  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  cloyed 
with  the  pleasures  of  ambition,  and  impatient  of  its 
pains,  fearing  both  parties,  and  loving  neither,  had 
determined  to  hide  in  an  Italian  retreat  talents  and 
accomplishments  which,  if  they  ha^  been  united  with 
fixed  principles  and  civil  courage,  might  have  made 
him  the  foremost  man  of  his  age.  These  days,  we 
are  told,  passed  pleasantly ;  and  we  can  easily  believe 
it.  For  Addison  was  a  delightful  companion  when  he 
was  at  his  ease ;  and  the  Duke,  though  he  seldom 
forgot  that  he  was  a  Talbot,  had  the  invaluable  art  of 
putting  at  case  all  who  came  near  him. 

Addison  gave  some  time  to  Florence,  and  especially 
to  the  sculptures  in  the  Museum,  which  he  preferred 
•fen  to  those  of  the  Vatican.  He  then  pursued  his 
journey  through  a  country  in  which  the  ravages  of  the 
last  war  were  still  discernible,  and  in  which  all  men 
were  looking  forward  with  a  dread  to  a  still  fiercer  con- 
flict. Eugene  had  already  descended  from  the  Rha> 
tian  Alps,  to  dispute  with  Catinat  the  rich  plain  of 
Lombardy.  The  faithless  ruler  of  Savoy  was  still 
reckoned  among  the  allies  of  Lewis.  England  had 
not  yet  actually  declared  war  against  France :  but 
Manchester  had  left  Paris  ;  and  the  negotiations  which 
produced  the  Grand  Alliance  against  the  House  of 
Bourbon  were  in  progress.  Under  such  circumstances, 
it  was  desirable  for  an  English  traveller  to  reach 
neutral  ground  without  delay.  Addison  resolved  to 
cross  Mont  Cenis.  It  was  December ;  and  the  road 
was  very  different  from  that  which  now  reminds  the 
stranger  of  the  power  and  genius  of  Najx>leon.  The 
winter,  however,  was  mild  ;  and  the  passage  was,  for 
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those  times,  easy.  To  this  journey  Addison  alluded 
when,  in  the  ode  which  we  have  already  quoted,  he 
said  that  for  him  the  Divine  goodness  had  wanned  the 
hoary  Alpine  hills. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  eternal  snow  that  ho  com- 
posed his  Epistle  to  his  friend  Montague,  now  Lord 
Halifax.  That  Epistle,  once  widely  renowned,  is  now 
known  only  to  curious  readers,  and  will  hardly  he 
considered  by  those  to  whom  it  is  known  as  in  any 
perceptible  degree  heightening  Addison's  fame.  It  is, 
however,  decidedly  superior  to  any  English  composi- 
tion which  he  had  previously  published.  Nay,  we 
think  it  quite  as  good  as  any  poem  in  heroic  metre 
which  appeared  during  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  Dryden  and  the  publication  of  the  Essay  on  Criti- 
cism. It  contains  passages  as  good  as  the  second- 
rate  passages  of  Pope,  and  would  have  added  to  the 
reputation  of  Parnell  or  Prior. 

But,  whatever  be  the  literary  merits  or  defects  of 
the  Epistle,  it  undoubtedly  does  honour  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  of  the  author.  Halifax  had  now. 
nothing  to  give.  He  had  fallen  from  power,  had  been 
held  up  to  obloquy,  had  been  impeached  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  though  his  Peer's  had  dismissed  the 
impeachment,  had,  as  it  seemed,  little  chance  of  ever 
again  filling  high  office.  The  Epistle,  written  at  such 
a  time,  is  one  among  many  proofs  that  there  was  no 
mixture  of  cowardice  or  meanness  in  the  suavity  and 
moderation  which  distinguished  Addison  from  all  the 
Other  public  men  of  those  stormy  times. 

At  Geneva,  the  traveller  learned  that  a  partial 
change  of  ministry  had  taken  place  in  England,  and 
that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  had  become  Secretary  of 
State.  Manchester  exerted  himself  to  serve  his  young 
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friend.  It  was  thought  advisable  that  an  English 
•gent  should  be  near  the  person  of  Eugene  in  Italy  ; 
and  ^Addison,  whose  diplomatic  education  was  now 
finished,  was  the  man  selected.  He  was  preparing  to 
enter  on  his  honourable  functions,  when  all  his  pros- 
pecta  were  for  a  time  darkened  by  the  death  of  William 
the  Third. 

Anne  liad  long  felt  a  strong  aversion,  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious,  to  the  Whig  party.  That  aversion 
apjteared  in  the  first  measures  of  her  reign.  Man- 
chester was  deprived  of  the  seals,  after  he  had  held 
them  only  a  few  weeks.  Neither  Somers  nor  Halifax 
was  swoni  of  the  Privy  Council.  Addison  shared  the 
fate  of  his  three  j>atrons.  His  hopes  of  employment 
in  the  public  service  were  at  an  end  ;  his  pension  was 
Mopped ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  support 
himself  by  his  own  exertions.  He  became  tutor  to  a 
young  English  traveller,  and  appears  to  have  rambled 
with  his  pupil  over  great  part  of  Switzerland  and 
Germany.  At  this  time  he  wrote  his  pleasing  treatise 
on  Medals.  It  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  ; 
but  several  distinguished  scholars  saw  the  manuscript, 
and  gave  just  praise  to  the  grace  of  the  style,  and  to 
the  learning  and  ingenuity  evinced  by  the  quotations. 

From  Germany  Addison  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
he  learned  the  melancholy  news  of  his  father's  death. 
After  passing  some  months  in  the  United  Provinces, 
ho  returned  about  the  close  .of  the  year  1703  to  Eng- 
land. He  was  there  cordially  received  by  his  friends, 
and  introduced  by  them  into  the  Kit  Cat  Club,  u 
locicty  in  which  were  collected  all  the  various  talents 
iind  accomplishments  which  then  gave  lustre  to  the 
Whig  part)'. 

Addison  was.  during  some  months  after  his  return 
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from  the  Continent,  hard  pressed  by  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties. But  it  was  soon  in  the  power  of  his  noble  patrong 
to  serve  him  effectually.  A  political  change,  silent  and 
gradual,  but  of  the  highest  importance,  was  in  daily 
progress.  The  accession  of  Anne  had  been  hailed  by 
the  Tories  with  transports  of  joy  and  hope  ;  and  for  a 
thus  it  seamed  that  the  Whigs  had  fallen  never  to  rise 
again.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by  men  supposed  to 
be  attached  to  the  prerogative  and  to  the  Church  ;  and 
among  these  none  stood  so  high  in  the  favour  of  the 
sovereign  as  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  and  the 
Captain  General  Marlborough. 

The  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen  had 
fully  expected  that  the  policy  of  these  ministers  would 
be  directly  opposed  to  that  which  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly followed  by  William ;  that  the  landed  interest 
would  be  favoured  at  the  expense  of  trade  ;  that  no  ad- 
dition would  be  made  to  the  funded  debt ;  that  the  privi- 
leges conceded  to  Dissenters  by  the  late  King  would  be 
curtailed,  if  not  withdrawn  ;  that  the  war  with  France, 
if  there  must  be  such  a  war,  would,  on  our  part,  be  al- 
most entirely  naval ;  and  that  the  Government  would 
avoid  close  connections  with  foreign  powers,  and,  above 
all,  with  Holland. 

But  the  country  gentlemen  and  country  clergymen 
were  fated  to  be  deceived,  not  for  the  last  time.  The 
prejudices  and  passions  which  raged  without  control  in 
vicarages,  in  cathedral  closes,  and  in  the  manor-houses 
of  foxhunting  squires,  were  not  shared  by  the  chiefs  of 
the  ministry.  Those  statesmen  saw  that  it  was  both  for 
tta  public  interest,  and  for  their  own  interest,  to  adopt 
a  Whig  policy,  at  least  as  respected  the  alliances  of 
the  country  and  the  conduct  of  the  war.  But,  if  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Whigs  were  adopted,  it  was  im- 
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possible  to  abstain  from  adopting  also  their  financial 
policy.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  The  rigid 
Tories  were  alienated  from  the  Government.  The 
votes  of  the  Whigs  became  necessary  to  it.  The  votea 
of  the  Whigs  could  be  secured  only  by  further  conces- 
sions ;  and  further  concessions  the  Queen  was  induced 
to  make. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1704,  the  state  of  par- 
lies bore  a  close  analogy  to  the  state  of  parties  in  1826. 
In  1826,  as  in  1704,  there  was  a  Tory  ministry  divi- 
ded into  two  hostile  sections.  The  position  of  Mr. 
Canning  and  his  friends  in  1826  corresponded  to  that 
which  Marllx>rough  and  Godolphin  occupied  in  1704 
Nottingham  and  Jersey  were,  in  1704,  what  Lord  El- 
don  and  Lord  Westmoreland  were  in  1826.  The  Whigs 
of  1704  were  in  a  situation  resembling  that  in  which 
the  Whigs  of  1826  stood.  In  1704,  Somers,  Halifax, 
Sunderland,  Cowper,  were  not  in  office.  There  was 
no  avowed  coalition  between  them  and  the  moderate 
Tories.  It  is  probable  that  no  direct  communication 
tending  to  such  a  coalition  had  yet  taken  place ;  yet  all 
men  saw  that  such  a  coalition  was  inevitable,  nay,  that 
it  was  already  half  formed.  Such,  or  nearly  such,  was 
the  state  of  things  when  tidings  arrived  of  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Blenheim  on  the  13th  August,  1704. 
By  the  Whigs  the  news  was  hailed  with  transports  of 
ioy  and  pride.  No  fault,  no  cause  of  quarrel,  could 
be  remembered  by  them  against  the  Commander  whose 
genius  had,  in  one  day,  changed  the  face  of  Europe, 
laved  the  Imperial  throne,  humbled  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  secured  the  Act  of  Settlement  against 
rtiivign  hostility.  The  feeling  of  the  Tories  was  very 
different.  They  could  not  indeed,  without  imprudence, 
openly  express  regret  at  an  event  so  glorious  to  theii 
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country  ;  but  their  congratulations  were  so  (v*'d  and 
Bull  en  as  to  give  deep  disgust  to  the  victorious  general 
and  his  friends. 

Godolphin  was  not  a  reading  man.  Whatever  time 
he  could  spare  from  business  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  at  Newmarket  or  at  the  card  table.  But  he 
was  not  absolutely  indifferent  to  poetry  ;  and  he  waa 
too  intelligent  an  observer  not  to  perceive  that  litera- 
ture was  a  formidable  engine  of  political  warfare,  ancj 
lhat  the  great  Whig  leaders  had  strengthened  their 
party,  and  raised  their  character,  by  extending  a  liberal 
and  judicious  patronage  to  good  writers,  lie  was  mor- 
tified, and  not  without  reason,  by  the  exceeding  bad- 
ness of  the  poems  which  appeared  in  honour  of  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  One  of  these  poems  has  been  res- 
cued from  oblivion  by  the  exquisite  absurdity  of  three 
lines. 

"  Think  of  two  thousand  gentlemen  at  least, 
And  each  man  mounted  on  his  capering  beast; 
Into  the  Danube  they  were  pushed  by  shoals.'' 

Where  to  procure  better  verses  the  Treasurer  did  not 
know,  lie  understood  how  to  negotiate  a  loan,  or  re- 
mit a  subsidy :  he  was  also  well  versed  in  the  history 
of  running  horses  and  fighting  cocks  ;  but  his  acquaint- 
ance among  the  poets  was  very  small.  lie  consulted 
Halifax  ;  but  Ilalilax  affected  to  decline  the  oflice  of 
adviser.  He  had,  he  said,  done  his  best,  when  he  had 
power,  to  encourage  men  whose  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments might  do  honour  to  their  country.  Those  times 
were  over.  Other  maxims  had  prevailed.  Merit  was 
•offered  to  pine  in  obscurity  ;  and  the  public  money  was 
squandered  on  the  undeserving.  "  I  do  kno\v,"  he  add- 
ed, "  a  gentleman  who  would  celebrate  the  battle  in  a 
nanner  worthy  of  the  subject ;  but  I  will  not  name 
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him."  Godolphin,  who  was  expert  at  the  soft  answer 
which  turneth  away  wrath,  and  who  was  under  the 
necessity  of  paying  court  to  the  Whigs,  gently  replied 
that  there  was  too  much  ground  for  Halifax's  com- 
plaints, but  that  what  was  amiss  should  in  time  be  rec- 
tified, and  that  in  the  mean  time  the  services  of  a  man 
such  as  Halifax  had  described  should  be  liberally  re- 
warded. Halifax  then  mentioned  AddUon,  but,  mind- 
ful of  the  dignity  as  well  as  of  the  pecuniary  interest 
of  his  friend,  insisted  that  the  Minister  should  apply  in 
the  most  courteous  manner  to  Addison  himself;  and 
this  Godolphin  promised  to  do. 

Addison  tlmn  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of  stairs, 
over  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble 
lodging  he  was  surprised,  ou  the  morning  which  fol- 
lowed the  conversation  between  Godolphin  and  Halifax, 
by  a  visit  from  no  less  a  person  than  the  Right  Hon- 
ourable Henry  Boyle,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  afterwards  Lord  Carleton.  This  high-born 
minister  had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  am- 
bassador to  die  needy  poet.  Addison  readily  under- 
took the  proposed  ta.sk,  a  task  which,  to  so  good  a  Whig, 
was  probably  a  pleasure.  When  the  poem  was  little 
more  than  half  finished,  he  showed  it  to  Godolphin, 
who  was  delighted  with  it,  and  particularly  with  the 
famous  similitude  of  the  Angel.  Addison  was  instantly 
Appointed  to  a  Commissionership  worth  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  and  was  assured  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  only  an  earnest  of  greater  favours. 

The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as  much  ad- 
01 '.red  by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  It  pleases  us 
less  on  the  whole  than  the  Epistle  to  Halifax.  Yet  it 
undoubtedly  ranks  high  among  the  poems  which  ap- 
peared during  the  interval  between  tho  death  of  Dry- 
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den  and  the  dawn  of  Pope's  genius.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  Campaign,  we  think,  is  that  which  was  noticed 
by  Johnson,  the  manly  and  rational  rejection  of  fiction. 
The  first  great  poet  whose  works  have  come  down  to 
us  sang  of  war  long  before  war  became  a  science  or  a 
trade.  If,  in  his  time,  there  was  enmity  between  two 
little  Greek  towns,  each  poured  forth  its  crowd  of  citi- 
zens, ignorant  of  discipline,  and  armed  with  implements 
of  labour  rudely  turned  into  weapons.  On  each  side 
appeared  conspicuous  a  few  chiefs,  whose  wealth  had 
enabled  them  to  procure  good  armour,  horses,  and  char- 
iots, and  whose  leisure  had  enabled  them  to  practise 
military  exercises.  One  such  chief,  if  he  were  a  man 
of  great  strength,  agility,  and  courage,  would  probably 
be  more  formidable  than  twenty  common  men  ;  and 
the  force  and  dexterity  with  which  he  flung  his  spear 
might  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in  deciding  the 

O 

event  of  the  day.  Such  were  probably  the  battles 
with  which  Homer  was  familiar.  But  Homer  related 
the  actions  of  men  of  a  former  generation,  of  men  who 
sprang  from  the  Gods,  and  communed  with  the  Gods 
face  to  face,  of  men,  one  of  whom  could  with  ease  hurl 
rocks  which  t\vo  sturdy  hinds  of  a  later  period  would 
be  unable  even  to  lift.  He  therefore  naturally  repre- 
sented their  martial  exploits  as  resembling  in  kind,  but 
far  surpassing  in  magnitude,  those  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  expert  combatants  of  his  own  age.  Achilles,  clad 
ai  celestial  armour,  drawn  by  celestial  coursers,  grasp- 
mg  the  spear  which  none  but  himself  could  raise,  driv- 
ing all  Troy  and  Lycia  before  him,  and  choking  Sca- 
ciander  with  dead,  was  only  a  magnificent  exaggeration 
of  the  real  hero,  who,  strong,  fearless,  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  weapons,  guarded  by  a  shield  and  helmet  of 
flie  best  Sidonian  fabric,  and  whirled  along  by  horsei 
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of  Thessalian  breed,  struck  down  with  his  own  right 
•mi  toe  after  foe.  In  all  rude  societies  similar  notions 
are  found.  There  are  at  this  day  countries  where  the 
Lifeguardsman  Shaw  would  be  considered  as  a  much 
greater  warrior  than  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Buona- 
parte loved  to  describe  the  astonishment  with  which 
the  Mamelukes  looked  at  his  diminutive  figure.  Mou- 
rad  Bey,  distinguished  above  all  liis  fellow:;  by  his  bodily 
strength,  and  by  the  skill  with  which  he  managed  his 
bone  and  his  sabre,  could  not  believe  that  a  man  who 
was  scarcely  five  feet  high,  and  rode  like  a  butcher, 
could  be  the  greatest  soldier  in  Europe. 

Homer's  descriptions  of  war  had  therefore  as  much 
truth  as  poetry  requires.  But  truth  was  altogether 
wanting  to  the  performances  of  those  who,  writing 
about  battles  which  had  scarcely  any  thing  in  common 
with  the  battles  of  his  times,  servilely  imitated  his  man- 
ner. The  folly  of  Silius  Itnlicus,  in  particular,  is  posi- 
tively nauseous.  He  undertook  to  record  in  verse  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  great  struggle  between  generals  of  the 
first  order :  and  his  narrative  is  made  up  of  the  hideous 
wounds  which  these  generals  inflicted  with  their  own 
jands.  Asdrubal  flings  a  spear  which  grazes  the  shoul- 
der of  the  consul  Nero  ;  but  Nero  sends  his  spear  into 
Asdrubal's  side.  Fabius  slays  Thuris  and  Butes  and 
Maris  and  Arses,  and  the  longhaired  Adherbes,  and 
the  gigantic  Thylis,  and  Sapharus  and  Monaesus,  and 
the  trumpeter  Morinus.  Hannibal  runs  Perusinns 
through  the  groin  with  a  stake,  and  breaks  the  back- 
bone of  Telesinns  with  a  huge  stone.  This  detestable 
fashion  was  copied  in  modem  times,  and  continued  to 
prevail  down  to  the  age  of  Addison.  Several  versifiers 
oad  described  William  turning  thousands  to  flight  by 
liis  single  prowess,  and  dyeing  the  Boyne  with  Irish 
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blood.     Nay,  so  estimable  a  writer  as  John  Philips,  thfi 
author   of    the   Splendid   Shilling,    represented   Marl- 
borough  as  having  won  the  battle  of  Blenheim  merely 
by  strength  of  muscle  and  skill  in  fence.     The  follow 
ing  lines  may  serve  as  an  example  : 

"  Churchill,  viewing  where 
The  violence  of  Tallard  most  prevailed, 
Came  to  oppose  his  slaughtering  arm.     With  speed 
Precipitate  lie  rode,  urging  his  way 
O'er  hills  of  gasping  heroes,  and  fallen  steeds 
Boiling  in  death.     Destruction,  grim  with  blood, 
Attends  his  furious  course.     Around  his  head 
The  glowing  balls  piny  innocent,  while  he 
With  dire  impetuous  sway  deals  fatal  blows 
Among  the  Hying  Gauls.    In  Gallic  blood 
lie  dyes  his  reeking  sword,  and  strews  the  ground 
With  headless  ranks.     What  can  they  do?     Or  how 
Withstand  his  wide-destroying  sword  V  " 

Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  departed 
from  this  ridiculous  fashion.  He  reserved  his  praise  for 
tlie  qualities  which  made  Marl  borough  truly  great,  en- 
ergy, sagacity,  military  science.  But,  above  all,  the 
poet  extolled  the  firmness  of  that  mind  which,  in  the 
midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined  and 
disposed  every  thing  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a 
higher  intelligence. 

Here  it  was  that  he  introduced  the  famous  compari- 
son ot  Marlborough  to  an  Angel  guiding  the  whirlwind. 
We  will  not  dispute  the  general  justice  of  Johnson's  re- 
marks on  this  passage.  But  wre  must  point  out  one 
circumstance  which  appears  to  have  escaped  all  the 
critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  this  simile  pro- 
duced when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following 
generation  seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly 
attributed  to  a  line  which  most  readers  now  regard  as  a 
feeble  parenthesis, 

"  Such  as,  of  late,  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'  L" 
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Addison'  spoke,  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm.  Tht 
great  tempest  of  November  1703,  the  only  U-mjMjst 
which  in  our  latitude  has  equalled  the  rage  of  a  tropical 
hurricane,  had  letl  a  dreadful  recollection  in  the  mir.ds 
of  all  men.  No  other  tempest  was  ever  in  this  country 
the  occasion  of  a  parliamentary  address  or  of  a  public 
fast.  Whole  fleets  had  been  cast  away.  Large  man- 
sions had  been  blown  down.  One  Prelate  had  been 
buried  beneath  the  ruins  of  his  palace.  London  and 
Bristol  had  presented  the  appearance  of  cities  just 
Kicked.  Hundreds  of  families  were  still  in  mourning. 
The  prostrate  trunks  of  large  trees,  and  the  ruins  of 
houses,  still  attested,  in  all  the  southern  counties,  the 
fury  of  the  blast.  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of 
the  angel  enjoyed  among  Addison's  contemporaries, 
has  always  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the  partic- 
ular has  over  the  general. 

Soon  after  the  Campaign,  was  published  Addison's 
Narrative  of  his  Travels  in  Italy.  The  first  eflect 
produced  by  this  Narrative  was  disappointment.  The 
crowd  of  readers  who  expected  politics  and  scandal, 
speculations  on  the  projects  of  Victor  Amadeus,  and 
anecdotes  about  the  jollities  of  convents  and  the  amours 
of  cardinals  and  nuns,  were  confounded  by  finding  that 
the  writer's  mind  was  much  more  occupied  by  the  war 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutulians  than  by  the  war 
between  France  and  Austria  ;  and  that  he  seemed  to 
have  heard  no  scandal  of  later  date  than  the  gallantries 
of  the  Empress  Faustina.  In  time,  however,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  many  was  overruled  by  that  of  the  few  • 
Jnd,  before  the  book  was  reprinted,  it  was  so  eagerly 
•ought  that  it  sold  for  five  times  the  original  price.  It 
IB  still  read  with  pleasure :  the  style  is  pure  and  flovi 
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ing  ;  the  classical  quotations  and  allusions  r.re  numerous 
and  happy  ;  and  we  are  now  and  then  charmed  by  that 
singularly  humane  and  delicate  humour  in  which  Ad- 
dison  excelled  all  men.  Yet  this  agreeable  work,  even 
when  considered  merely  as  the  history  of  a  literary 
tour,  may  justly  be  censured  on  account  of  its  faults  of 
omission.  We  have  already  said  that,  though  rich  in 
extracts  from  the  Latin  poets,  it  contains  scarcely  any 
references  to  the  Latin  orators  and  historians.  We 
must  add,  that  it  contains  little,  or  rather  no  informa- 
tion, respecting  the  history  and  literature  of  modern 
Italy.  To  the  best  of  our  remembrance,  Addison  does 
not  mention  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio,  Boiardo, 
Berni,  Lorenzo  de'Medici,  or  Machiavelli.  He  coldly 
tells  us  that  at  Ferrara  he  saw  the  tomb  of  Ariosto, 
and  that  at  Venice  he  heard  the  gondoliers  sing  verses 
of  Tasso.  But  for  Tasso  and  Ariosto  he  cared  far  less 
than  for  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Sidonius  Apolinaris. 
The  gentle  flow  of  the  Ticin  brings  a  line  of  Silius  to 
his  mind.  The  sulphurous  steam  of  Albula  suggests 
to  him  several  passages  of  Martial.  But  he  has  not  a 
word  to  say  of  the  illustrious  dead  of  Santa  Crocc ;  he 
crosses  the  wood  of  Ravenna  without  recollecting  the 
Spectre  Huntsman,  and  wanders  up  and  down  Rimini 
without  one  thought  of  Francesca.  At  Paris  he  had 
eagei'ly  sought  an  introduction-  to  Boileau ;  but  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that  at  Florence 
lie  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  poet  with  v^liom  Boileau 
could  not  sustain  a  comparison,  of  the  greatest  lyric 
poet  of  modern  times,  Vincenzio  Filicaja.  This  is  the 
mor*  remarkable,  because  Filicaja  was  the  favourite  poet 
of  the  accomplished  Somcrs,  under  whose  protection 
Addison  travelled,  and  to  whom  the  account  of  the 
Travels  is  dedicated.  The  truth  is,  that  Addison  knew 
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little,  and  cared  less,  about  the  literature  of  modern 
Italy.  His  favourite  models  were  Latin.  His  favourite 
critics  were  French.  Half  the  Tuscan  poetry  that  ]\o 
had  read  seemed  to  him  monstrous,  and  the  other  hall 
tawdry. 

His  Travels  were  followed  by  the  lively  Opera  of 
•Rosamond.  This  piece  was  ill  set  to  music,  and  there- 
fore failed  on  the  stage,  but  it  completely  succeeded  in 
print,  and  is  indeed  excellent  in  its  kind.  The  smooth- 
MM  with  which  the  verses  glide,  and  the  elasticity  with 
which  they  bound,  is,  to  our  ears  at  least,  very  pleasing. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Addison  had  left 
heroic  couplets  to  Pope,  and  blank  verse  to  Howe,  and 
had  employed  himself  in  writing  airy  and  spirited  songs, 
his  reputation  as  a  poet  would  have  stood  far  higher 
than  it  now  does.  Some  years  after  his  death,  Rosa- 
mond was  set  to  new  music  by  Doctor  Arnc ;  and  was 
performed  with  complete  success.  Several  passages 
long  retained  their  popularity,  and  were  daily  sung, 
during  the  latter  part  of  George  the  Second's  reign,  at 
all  the  harpsichords  in  England. 

While  Addison  thus  amused  himself,  his  prospects, 
and  the  prospects  of  his  party,  were  constantly  becom- 
ing brighter  and  brighter.  In  the  spring  of  1705  the 
ministers  were  freed  from  the  restraint  imposed  by  a 
House  of  Commons  in  which  Tories  of  the  most  per- 
verse class  had  the  ascendency.  The  elections  were 
favourable  to  the  Whigs.  The  coalition  which  had  been 
tacitly  and  gradually  formed  was  now  openly  avowed. 
The  Great  Seal  was  given  to  Cowpcr.  Somers  and 
Halifax  were  swoni  of  the  Council.  Halifax  was  sent 
In  the  following  year  to  carry  the  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  garter  to  the  Electoral  Prince  of  Hanover, 
%nd  was  accompanied  on  this  honourable  mission  by 
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Addison,  who  had  just  been  made  Undersecretary  of 
State.  The  Secretary  of  State  under  whom  Addisoc 
first  served  was  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  a  Tory.  But 
Hedges  was  soon  dismissed  to  make  room  for  the  most 
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vehement  of  Whigs,  Charles,  Earl  of  Sunclerland.  In 
every  department  of  the  state,  indeed,  the  High  Church- 
men were  compelled  to  give  place  to  their  opponents. 
At  the  close  of  1707,  the  Tories  who  still  remained  in 
office  strove  to  rally,  with  Harley  at  their  head.  But 
the  attempt,  though  favoured  hy  the  Queen,  who  had 
always  been  a  Tory  at  heart,  and  Avho  had  now  quar- 
relled with  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  was  unsuc- 
cessful. The  time  was  not  yet.  The  Captain  General 
was  at  the  height  of  popularity  and  glory.  The  Low 
Church  party  had  a  majority  in  Parliament.  The 
country  squires  and  rectors,  though  occasionally  utter- 
ing a  savage  growl,  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  which  lasted  till  they  were  roused  into  activity, 
and  indeed  into  madness,  by  the  prosecution  of  Sachev- 
erell.  Harley  and  his  adherents  were  compelled  to 
retire.  The  victory  of  the  Whigs  was  complete.  At 
the  general  election  of  1708,  their  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons  became  irresistible ;  and  before  the 
end  of  that  year,  Somers  was  made  Lord  President  of 
*Jie  Council,  and  Wharton  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
Addison  sat  for  Malmsbury  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons which  was  elected  in  1708.  But  the  House  of 
Commons  was  not  the  field  for  him.  The  bashfulness 
of  his  nature  made  his  wit  and  eloquence  useless 
in  debate.  He  once  rose,  but  could  not  overcome  his 
diffidence,  and  ever  after  remained  silent.  Nobody 
can  think  it  strange  that  a  great  writer  should  fail  as 
l.  speaker.  But  many,  probably,  will  think  it  strange 
.hat  Addison's  failure  as  a  speaker  should  have  had 
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no  unfavourable  effect  on  his  success  as  a  politician. 
In  our  time,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  great  fortnne 
might,  though  speaking  very  little  and  very  ill,  hold 
a  considerable  post.  But  it  would  now  be  inconceiva- 
ble that  a  mere  adventurer,  a  man  who,  when  out  of 
office,  mast  live  by  his  pen,  should  in  a  few  years  bo- 
come  successively  Undersecretary  of  State,  chief  Sec- 
retary for  Ireland,  and  Secretary  of  State,  without 
some  oratorical  talent.  Addison,  without  high  birth, 
and  with  little  property,  rose  to  a  post  which  Dukes, 
the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Talbot,  Russell,  and 
Bentinck,  have  thought  it  an  honour  to  fill.  Without 
opening  his  lips  in  debate,  he  rose  to  a  post,  the  highest 
that  Chatham  or  Fox  ever  reached.  And  this  he  did 
before  he  had  been  nine  years  in  Parliament.  We  must 
look  for  the  explanation  of  this  seeming  miracle  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  that  generation  was 
placed.  During  the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the 
time  when  the  Censorship  of  the  Press  ceased,  and  the 
time  when  parliamentary  proceedings  began  to  be  freely 
reported,  literary  talents  were,  to  a  public  man,  of  much 
more  importance,  and  oratorical  talents  of  much  less 
importance,  than  in  our  time.  At  present,  the  best 
way  of  giving  rapid  and  wide  publicity  to  a  fact  or  an 
argument  is  to  introduce  that  fact  or  argument  into  a 
speech  made  in  Parliament.  If  a  political  tract  were 
to  appear  superior  to  the  Conduct  of  the  Allies,  or  to 
the  best  numbers  of  the  Freeholder,  the  circulation  of 
such  a  tract  would  be  languid  indeed  when  compared 
with  the  circulation  of  every  remarkable  word  uttered 
in  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.  A  speech  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  four  in  the  morning  is 
on  tliirty  thousand  tables  before  ten.  A  speech  made 
In  the  Monday  is  read  on  the  Wednesday  by  multi- 
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tudes  in  Antrim  and  Aberdeenshire.  The  orator,  by 
the  help  of  the  shorthand  writer,  has  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  the  pamphleteer.  It  -was  not  so  in  the 
reign  of  Anne.  The  best  speech  could  then  produce 
no  effect  except  on  those  who  heard  it.  It  was  only 
by  means  of  the  press  that  the  opinion  of  the  public 
without  doors  could  be  influenced  ;  and  the  opinion 
of  the  public  without  doors  could  not  but  be  of  the 
nighest  importance  in  a  country  governed  by  parlia- 
ments, and  indeed  at  that  time  governed  by  triennial 
parliaments.  The  pen  was  therefore  a  more  formi- 
dable political  engine  than  the  tongue.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  contended  only  in  Parliament.  But  Walpole 
and  Pulteney,  the  Pitt  and  Fox  of  an  earlier  period, 
had  not  done  half  of  what  was  necessary,  when  they 
sat  down  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  had  still  to  plead  their  cause  before 
the  country,  and  this  they  could  only  do  by  means  of 
the  press.  Their  works  are  now  forgotten.  But  it 
is  certain  that  there  were  in  Grub  Street  few  more 
assiduous  scribblers  of  Thoughts,  Letters,  Answers, 
Remarks,  than  these  two  great  chiefs  of  parties.  Pul- 
teney, when  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  possessed 
of  thirty  thousand  a  year,  edited  the  Craftsman.  Wal- 
pole, though  not  a  man  of  literary  habits,  was  the 
author  of  at  least  ten  pamphlets,  and  retouched  and 
corrected  many  more.  These  facts  sufficiently  show 
of  how  great  importance  literary  assistance  then  was 
to  the  contending  parties.  St.  John  was,  certainly, 
hi  Anne's  reign,  the  best  Tory  speaker ;  Cowper  was 
probably  the  best  Whig  speaker.  But  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  St.  John  did  so  much  for  the 
Tories  as  Swift,  and  whether  Cowper  did  so  much 
for  the  Whigs  as  Addison.  When  these  things  are 
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duly  considered,  it  will  not  be  thought  strange  that 
Addison  should  have  climbed  higher  in  the  state  than 
any  other  Englishman  has  ever,  by  means  merely  of 
literary  talents,  been  able  to  climb.  Swift  would,  in 
all  probability,  have  climbed  as  high,  if  he  had  not 
been  encumbered  by  his  cassock  and  his  pudding  sleeves. 
As  far  as  die  homage  of  the  great  went,  Swift  had 
as  much  of  it  as  if  he  had  been  Lord  Treasurer. 

To  the  influence  which  Addison  derived  from  hia 
literary  talents  was  added  all  the  influence  which  arises 
from  character.  The  world,  always  ready  to  think  the 
worst  of  needy  political  adventurers,  was  forced  to 
make  one  exception.  Restlessness,  violence,  audacity, 
laxity  of  principle,  are  the  vices  ordinarily  attributed  to 
that  class  of  men.  But  faction  itself  could  not  deny 
that  Addison  had,  through  all  changes  of  fortune,  been 
strictly  faithful  to  his  early  opinions,  and  to  his  early 
friends ;  that  his  integrity  was  without  stain ;  that  his 
whole  deportment  indicated  a  fine  sense  of  the  becom- 
ing ;  that,  in  the  utmost  heat  of  controversy,  Ills  zeal 
was  tempered  by  a  regard  for  truth,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial decorum  ;  that  no  outrage  could  ever  provoke  him 
to  retaliation  unworthy  of  a  Christian  and  a  gentleman  ; 
and  that  his  only  faults  were  a  too  sensitive  delicacy, 
and  a  modesty  which  amounted  to  bashfulness. 

He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  popular  men 
of  his  time  ;  and  much  of  his  popularity  he  owed,  we 
believe,  to  that  very  timidity  which  his  friends  lamented. 
That  timidity  often  prevented  him  from  exhibiting  his 
talents  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  propitiated  Ne- 
mesis. It  averted  that  envy  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  excited  by  fame  so  splendid,  and  by  so  rapid 
in  elevation.  No  man  is  so  great  a  favourite  with  the 
public  as  he  who  is  at  once  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
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respect,  and  of  pity ;  and  such  were  the  feelings  which 
Acldison  inspired.  Those  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
hearing  his  familiar  conversation,  declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  was  superior  even  to  his  writings.  The 
brilliant  Mary  Montague  said,  that  she  had  known  all 
the  wits,  and  that  Addison  was  the  best  company  in 
the  world.  The  malignant  Pope  was  forced  to  own, 
that  there  was  a  charm  in  Addison's  talk,  which  could 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Swift,  when  burning  with 
animosity  against  the  Whigs,  could  not  but  confess  to 
Stella  that,  after  all,  he  had  never  known  any  associate 
BO  agreeable  as  Addison.  Steele,  an  excellent  judge  of 
lively  conversation,  said,  that  the  conversation  of  Ad- 
dison was  at  once  the  most  polite,  and  the  most  mirth- 
ful, that  could  be  imagined  ;  that  it  was  Terence  and 
Catullus  in  one,  heightened  by  an  exquisite  something 
which  was  neither  Terence  nor  Catullus,  but  Addison 
alone.  Young,  an  excellent  judge  of  serious  conversa- 
tion, said,  that  when  Addison  was  at  his  ease,  he  went 
on  in  a  noble  strain  of  thought  and  language,  so  as  to 
chain  the  attention  of  every  hearer.  Nor  were  Ad- 
dison's great  colloquial  powers  more  admirable  than  the 
courtesy  and  softness  of  heart  which  appeared  in  his 
conversation.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  he  was  wholly  devoid  of  the  malice  which 
is,  perhaps,  inseparable  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludi- 
crous. He  had  one  habit  which  both  Swift  and  Stella 
applauded,  and  which  we  hardly  know  how  to  blame 
If  his  first  attempts  to  set  a  presuming  dunce  right 
were  ill  received,  he  changed  his  tone,  "  assented  with 
civil  leer,"  and  lured  the  flattered  coxcomb  deeper  and 
deeper  into  absurdity.  That  such  was  his  practice  we 
ihould,  we  think,  have  guessed  from  his  works.  The 
Tatler's  criticisms  on  Mr.  Softly 's  sonnet,  and  the 
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Spectator's  dialogue  with  the  politician  who  is  so  zealous 
for  the  honour  of  Lady  Q — p — t — s,  are  excellent 
specimens  of  this  innocent  mischief. 

Sucli  were  Addison's  talents  for  conversation.  But 
hi>  rare  gifts  were  not  exhibited  to  crowds  or  to  strun 
gers.  As  soon  as  he  entered  a  large  company,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  an  unknown  face,  his  lips  were  sealed,  and 
his  manners  became  constrained.  None  who  met  him 
only  in  great  assemblies  would  have  been  able  to  believe 
that  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  often  kept  a  few 
friends  listening  and  laughing  round  a  table,  from  the 
time  when  the  play  ended,  till  the  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
in  Covent  Garden  struck  four.  Yet,  even  at  such  a 
table,  he  was  not  seen  to  the  best  advantage.  To  en- 
joy his  conversation  in  the  highest  perfection,  it  was 
necessary  to  be  alone  with  him,  and  to  hear  him,  in  hir 
own  phrase,  think  aloud.  "  There  is  no  such  thing," 
he  used  to  say,  "  as  real  conversation,  but  between  two 
persons." 

This  timidity,  a  timidity  surely  neither  ungracefiil 
nor  unamiable,  led  Addison  into  the  two  most  serious 
faults  which  can  with  justice  be  imputed  to  him.  Ho 
found  that  wine  broke  the  spell  which  lay  on  his  fine 
intell»*ct,  and  was  therefore  too  easily  seduced  into  con- 
vivial excess.  Such  excess  was  in  that  age  regarded, 
even  by  grave  men,  as  the  most  venial  of  all  peccadil- 
loes,  and  was  so  far  from  being  a  mark  of  ill-breeding, 
that  it  was  almost  essential  to  the  cliaracter  of  a  fine 
gentleman.  But  the  smallest  speck  is  seen  on  a  white 
ground  ;  and  almost  all  the  biographers  of  Addison 
have  said  something  about  this  failing.  Of  any  other 
statesman  or  writer  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  we  should 
no  more  think  of  saying  that  he  sometimes  t«>ok  too 
much  wine,  than  that  lie  wore  a  long  wig  and  a  sword. 

*  O  C 
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To  the  excessive  modesty  of  Addison's  nature  we 
must  ascribe  another  fault  which  generally  arises  from 
a  very  different  cause.  He  became  a  little  too  fond  of 
Beeing  himself  surrounded  by  a  small  circle  of  admirers, 
to  whom  he  was  as  a  King  or  rather  as  a  God.  All 
these  men  were  far  inferior  to  him  in  ability,  and  some 
of  them  had  very  serious  faults.  Nor  did  those  faults 
escape  his  observation ;  for,  if  ever  there  was  an  eye 
which  saw  through  and  through  men,  it  was  the  eye  of 
Addison.  But  with  the  keenest  observation,  and  tho 
finest  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  had  a  largo  charity. 
The  feeling  with  which  he  looked  on  most  of  his  1mm 
ble  companions  was  one  of  benevolence,  slightly  tinc- 
tured with  contempt.  He  was  at  perfect  ease  in  theii 
company  ;  he  was  grateful  for  their  devoted  attachment ; 
and  he  loaded  them  with  benefits.  Their  veneration 
for  him  appears  to  have  exceeded  that  with  which 
Johnson  was  regarded  by  Boswell,  or  Warburton  by 
Hurd.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of  adulation  to  turn 
such  a  head,  or  deprave  such  a  heart,  as  Addison's. 
But  it  must  in  candour  be  admitted  that  he  contracted 
some  of  the  faults  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  by 
any  person  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  the  oracle  of 
a  small  literary  coterie. 

One  member  of  this  little  society  was  Eustace  Bud- 
gell,  a  young  Templer  of  some  literature,  and  a  distant 
relation  of  Addison.  There  was  at  this  time  no  stain 
on  the  character  of  Budgell,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  his  career  would  have  been  prosperous  and  honour- 
able, if  the  life  of  his  cousin  had  been  prolonged.  But^ 
when  the  master  was  laid  in  the  grave,  the  disciple 
broke  loose  from  all  restraint,  descended  rapidly  from 
one  degree  of  vice  and  misery  to  another,  ruined  lib 
fortune  by  follies,  attempted  to  repair  it  by  crimes,  ai.d 
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kt  length  closed  a  wicked  and  unhappy  life  by  self- 
murder.  Yet,  to  the  last,  the  wretched  man,  gambler, 
lamjiooner,  cheat,  forger,  as  he  was,  retained  his  affec- 
tion nnd  veneration  for  Addison,  and  recorded  those 
feelings  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced  before  he  hid 
himself  from  infamy  under  London  Bridge. 

Another  of  Addison's  favourite  companions  was 
Ambrose  Phillipps,  a  good  Whig  and  a  middling  poet, 
who  had  the  honour  of  bringing  into  fashion  a  species 
of  composition  which  has  been  called,  alter  his  name, 
Namby  Pamby.  But  the  most  remarkable  members 
of  the  little  senate,  as  Po|>e  long  afterwards  called  it, 
were  Richard  Steele  and  Thomas  Tickell. 

Steele  had  known  Addison  from  childhood.  They 
had  been  together  at  the  Charter  House  and  at  Ox- 
ford ;  but  circumstances  had  then,  for  a  time,  sepa- 
rated them  widely.  Steele  had  left  college  without 
taking  a  degree,  had  been  disinherited  by  a  rich  re- 
lation, had  led  a  vagrant  life,  had  served  in  the  army, 
had  tried  to  find  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  had 
written  a  religious  treatise  and  several  comedies,  lie 
was  one  of  those  people  whom  it  is  impossible  either  to 
hate  or  to  respect.  His  temper  was  sweet,  his  affec- 
tions warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  passions  strong,  and 
his  principles  weak.  His  life  was  spent  in  sinning 
and  repenting;  in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doing  what  was  wrong.  In  speculation,  he  was  a 
man  of  piety  and  honour ;  in  practice  he  was  much  of 
ths  rake  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He  was,  how- 
ever, so  goodnaturcd  that- it  was  not  easy  to  be  seri- 
ously angry  with  him,  and  that  even  rigid  moralists 
felt  more  inclined  to  pity  than  to  blame  him,  when 
he  diced  himself  into  a  spunging  house  or  drank  him- 
•elf  into  a  fever.  Addison  regarded  Steele  with  kind 
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ness  not  unminglecl  with  scorn,  tried,  with  little  success, 
to  leep  him  out  of  scrapes,  introduced  him  to  the 
great,  procured  a  good  place  for  him,  corrected  hia 
plays,  and,  though  by  no  means  rich,  lent  him  large 
sums  of  money.  One  of  these  loans  appears,  from  a 
letter  dated  in  August  1708,  to  have  amounted  to  a 
thousand  pounds.  These  pecuniary  transactions  prob- 
ably led  to  frequent  bickerings.  It  is  said  that,  on 
one  occasion,  Steele's  negligence,  or  dishonesty,  pro- 
voked Addison  to  repay  himself  by  the  help  of  a  bailiff. 
We  cannot  join  with  Miss  Aikin  in  rejecting  this 
story.  Johnson  heard  it  from  Savage,  who  heard  it 
from  Steele.  Few  private  transactions  which  took 
place  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  are  proved  by 
stronger  evidence  than  this.  But  we  can  by  no  means 
agree  with  those  who  condemn  Addison's  severity. 
The  most  amiable  of  mankind  may  well  be  moved  tc 
indignation,  when  what  he  has  earned  hardly,  and  lent 
with  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  a  friend  in  distress,  is  squandered  with 
insane  profusion.  We  will  illustrate  our  meaning  by 
an  example  which  is  not  the  less  striking  because  it 
is  taken  from  fiction.  Dr.  Harrison,  in  Fielding's 
Amelia,  is  represented  as  the  most  benevolent  of 
human  beings ;  yet  he  takes  in  execution,  not  only  the 
goods,  but  the  person  of  his  friend  Booth.  Dr.  Har- 
rison resorts  to  this  strong  measure  because  he  has 
Veen  informed  that  Booth,  while  pleading  poverty  as 
tn  excuse  for  not  paying  just  debts,  has  been  buying 
fine  jewellery,  and  setting  up  a  coach.  No  person  who 
?3  well  acquainted  with  Steele's  life  and  correspondence 
can  doubt  that  he  behaved  quite  as  ill  to  Addison  as 
Booth  was  accused  of  behaving  to  Dr.  Harrison.  The 
real  history,  we  have  little  doubt,  was  something  like 
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this :  —  A  letter  comes  to  Addison,  imploring  help  in 
pathetic  terms,  and  promising  reformation  and  speedy 
repayment.  Poor  Dick  declares  that  he  has  not  an 
inch  of  candle,  or  a  bushel  of  coals,  or  credit  with  tho 
butcher  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  Addison  is  moved, 
lie  determines  to  deny  himself  some  medals  which  are 
wanting  to  his  series  of  the  Twelve  Caesars ;  to  put  off 
buying  the  new  edition  of  Baylc's  Dictionary ;  and  to 
wear  his  old  sword  and  buckles  another  year.  In  this 
way  he  manages  to  send  a  hundred  pounds  to  his 
friend.  The  next  day  he  calls  on  Steele,  and  finds 
scores  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  assembled.  The  fiddles 
are  playing.  The  table  is  groaning  under  Champagne, 
Burgundy,  and  pyramids  of  sweetmeats.  Is  it  strange 
that  a  man  whose  kindness  is  thus  abused,  should  send 
sheriff's  officers  to  reclaim  what  is  due  to  him  ? 

Tickell  was  a  young  man,  fresh  from  Oxford,  who 
had  introduced  himself  to  public  notice  by  writing  a 
most  ingenious  and  graceful  little  poem  in  praise  of  the 
opera  of  Rosamond.  He  deserved,  and  at  length 
attained,  the  first  place  in  Addison's  friendship.  For  a 
time  Steele  and  Tickell  were  on  good  terms.  15 ut  they 
loved  Addison  too  much  to  love  each  other,  and  at  length 
became  as  bitter  enemies  as  the  rival  bulls  in  Virgil. 

At  the  close  of  1708  Wharton  became  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland,  and  appointed  Addison  Chief  Secre- 
tary. Addison  was  consequently  under  the  necessity 
of  quitting  London  for  Dublin.  Besides  the  chief  sec- 
retaryship, which  was  then  worth  about  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  he  obtained  a  patent  appointing  him 
keeper  of  the  Irish  Records  for  life,  with  a  salary  of 
three  or  four  hundred  a  year.  Budgell  accompanied 
ois  cousin  in  the  capacity  of  private  Secretary. 

Wharton  and  Addison  had  nothing  in  common  but 
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Whiggism.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  was  not  only  licen- 
tious and  corrupt,  but  was  distinguished  from  other 
libertines  and  jobbers  by  a  callous  impudence  which 
presented  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  Secretary's  gen- 
tleness and  delicacy.  Many  parts  of  the  Irish  admin- 
istration at  this  time  appear  to  have  deserved  serious 
blame.  But  against  Addison  there  was  not  a  murmur. 
He  long  afterwards  asserted,  what  all  the  evidence 
which  we  have  ever  seen  tends  to  prove,  that  his  dili- 
gence and  integrity  gained  the  friendship  of  all  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  Ireland. 

The  parliamentary  career  of  Addison  in  Ireland  has, 
we  think,  wholly  escaped  the  notice  of  all  his  biogra- 
phers. He  was  elected  member  for  the  borough  of 
Cavan  in  the  summer  of  1709  ;  and  in  the  journals  of 
two  sessions  his  name  frequently  occurs.  Some  of  the 
entries  appear  to  indicate  that  he  so  far  overcame  his 
timidity  as  to  make  speeches.  Nor  is  this  by  any  means 
improbable  ;  for  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  was  a  far 
less  formidable  audience  than  the  English  House  ;  and 
many  tongues  which  were  tied  by  fear  in  the  greater 
assembly  became  fluent  in  the  smaller.  Gerard  Ham- 
ilton, for  example,  who,  from  fear  of  losing  the  fame 
gained  by  his  single  speech,  sat  mute  at  Westminster 
during  forty  years,  spoke  with  great  effect  at  Dublin 
when  he  was  Secretary  to  Lord  Halifax. 

While  Addison  was  in  Ireland,  an  event  occurred 
to  which  he  owes  his  high  and  permanent  rank  among 
.British  writers.  As  yet  his  fame  rested  on  perfornv 
ances  which,  though  highly  respectable,  were  not  built 
for  duration,  and  which  would,  if  he  had  produced 
nothing  else,  have  now  been  almost  forgotten,  on  some 
excellent  Latin  verses,  on  some  English  verses  whict 
occasionally  rose  above  mediocrity,  and  on  a  book  of 
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bevels,  agreeably  written,  but  not  indicating  any  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  mind.  These  works  showed  him 
to  be  a  man  of  taste,  sense,  and  learning.  The  time  had 
come  when  be  was  to  prove  himself  a  man  of  genius, 
and  to  enrich  our  literature  with  compositions  which 
will  live  as  long  as  the  English  language. 

In  the  spring  of  1709  Steele  formed  a  literary  project, 
of  which  he  was  far  indeed  from  foreseeing  the  conse- 
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qncnces.  Periodical  papers  had  during  many  years 
been  published  in  London.  Most  of  these  were  politi- 
cal ;  but  in  some  of  them  questions  of  morality,  taste, 
and  love  casuistry  had  been  discussed.  The  literary 
merit  of  these  works  was  small  indeed ;  and  even  their 
names  are  now  known  only  to  the  curious. 

Steele  had  been  appointed  Gazetteer  by  Sunderland, 
at  the  request,  it  is  said,  of  Addison,  and  thus  had  ac- 
cess  to  foreign  intelligence  earlier  and  more  authentic 
than  was  in  those  times  within  the  reach  of  an  ordi- 
nary newswriter.  This  circumstance  seems  to  havo 
suggested  to  him  the  scheme  of  publishing  a  periodical 
paper  on  a  new  plan.  It  was  to  appear  on  the  days 
on  which  the  post  left  London  for  the  country,  which 
were,  in  that  generation,  the  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and 
Saturdavs.  It  was  to  contain  the  foreign  news,  ac- 
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counts  of  theatrical  representations,  and  the  literary 
gossip  of  Will's  and  of  the  Grecian.  It  was  also  to 
contain  remarks  on  the  fashionable  topics  of  the  day, 
compliments  to  beauties,  pasquinades  on  noted  sharp- 
ers, and  criticisms  on  popular  preachers.  The  aim  of 
Steele  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  first  higher  than 
this.  He  was  not  ill  qualified  to  conduct  the  work  which 
he  had  planned.  His  public  intelligence  he  drew  from 
tho  best  sources.  He  knew  the  town,  and  had  paid  dear 
for  his  knowledge.  He  had  read  much  more  than  the 
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dissipated  men  of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  read- 
ing. He  was  a  rake  among  scholars,  and  a  scholar 
among  rakes.  His  style  was  easy  and  not  incorrect  • 
and,  though  his  wit  and  humour  were  of  no  high  order, 
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his  gay  animal  spirits  imparted  to  his  compositions  an 
air  of  vivacity  which  ordinary  readers  could  hardly  dis- 
tinguish from  comic  genius.  His  writings  have  been 
well  compared  to  those  light  wines  which,  though  defi- 
cient in  body  and  flavour,  are  yet  a  pleasant  small  drink, 
if  not  kept  too  long,  or  carried  too  far. 

Isaac  Bickerstaft',  Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  an  imagi- 
nary person,  almost  as  well  known  in  that  age  as  Mr. 
Paul  Pry  or  Mr.  Samuel  Pickwick  in  ours.  Swift 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Bickers taff  in  a  satirical 
pamphlet  against  Partridge,  the  maker  of  almanacks. 
Partridge  had  been  fool  enough  to  publish  a  furious  re- 
ply. Bickerstaft'  had  rejoined  in  a  second  pamphlet  still 
more  diverting  than  the  first.  All  the  wits  had  com- 
bined to  keep  up  the  joke,  and  the  town  was  long  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Steele  determined  to  employ 
the  name  which  this  controversy  had  made  popular ; 
and,  in  1709,  it  was  announced  that  Isaac  Bickerstaflf, 
Esquire,  Astrologer,  was  about  to  publish  a  paper  called 
the  Tatler. 

Addison  had  not  been  consulted  about  this  scheme : 
but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it  he  determined  to  give  hig 
assistance.  The  effect  of  that  assistance  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  in  Steele's  own  words.  "  I  Hired," 
he  said,  "  like  a  distressed  prince  who  calls  in  a  powerful 
neighbour  to  his  aid.  I  was  undone  by  my  auxiliary. 
When  I  had  once  called  him  in,  I  could  not  subsist 
without  dependence  on  him."  "  The  paper,"  he  says 
elsewhere,  "  was  advanced  indeed.  It  was  raised  to  a 
greater  tiling  than  I  intended  it." 
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It  is  probable  that  Addison,  when  he  sent  across  St. 
Seorge's  Channel  his  first  contributions  to  the  Tatler, 
bad  no  notion  of  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  own  pow- 
ers. He  was  the  possessor  of  a  vast  mine,  rich  with  a 
hundred  ores.  But  lie  had  been  acquainted  only  with 
the  leasi  precious  part  of  his  treasures,  and  had  hitherto 
contented  himself  with  producing  sometimes  copper  and 
sometimes  lead,  intermingled  with  a  little  silver.  All  at 
once,  and  by  mere  accident,  he  had  lighted  on  an  inex- 
haustible vein  of  the  finest  gold. 

The  mere  choice  and  arrangement  of  his  word* 
would  have  sufficed  to  make  his  essays  classical.  For 
never,  not  even  by  Dryden,  not  even  by  Temple,  had 
the  English  language  been  written  with  such  sweetness, 
grace,  and  facility.  But  this  was  the  smallest  part  of 
Addison 's  praise.  Had  he  clothed  Ins  thoughts  in  the 
half  French  style  of  Horace  Walpole,  or  in  the  half 
Latin  style  of  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  half  German  jargon 
of  the  present  day,  his  genius  wduld  have  triumphed 
over  all  faults  of  manner.  As  a  moral  satirist  he  stands 
unrivalled.  If  ever  the  best  Tatlers  and  Spectators 
wore  equalled  in  their  own  kind,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  guess  that  it  must  have  been  by  the  lost  comedies  of 
Menander. 

In  wit,  properly  so  called,  Addison  was  not  inferior 
.o  Cowley  or  Butler.  No  single  ode  of  Cowley  con- 
tains so  many  happy  analogies  as  are  crowded  into 
the  lines  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller;  and  we  would 
undertake  to  collect  from  the  Spectators  as  great  a 
Dumber  of  ingenious  illustrations  as  can  be  found  in 
Hudibras.  The  still  higher  faculty  of  invention  Ad- 
dison possessed  in  still  larger  measure.  The  numerous 
fictions,  generally  original,  often  wild  and  grotesque, 
»ut  always  singularly  graceful  and  happy,  wliich  an 
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found  in  his  essays,  fully  entitle  him  to  tho  rank  of  a 
great  poet,  a  rank  to  which  his  metrical  compositions 
give  him  no  claim.  As  an  observer  of  life,  of  man- 
ner, of  all  the  shades  of  human  character,  he  stands 
in  the  first  class.  And  what  he  observed  he  had  the 
ail  of  communicating  in  two  widely  different  ways. 
He  could  describe  virtues,  vices,  habits,  whims,  as  well 
as  Clarendon.  But  he  could  do  something  better.  He 
could  call  human  beings  into  existence,  and  make  them 
exhibit  themselves.  If  we  wish  to  find  any  thing 
more  vivid  than  Addison's  best  portraits,  we  must  go 
either  to  Shakspeare  or  Cervantes. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Addison's  humour,  of  his 
sense  of  the  ludicrous,  of  his  power  of  awakening  that 
sense  in  others,  and  of  drawing  mirth  from  incidents 
which  occur  every  day,  and  from  little  peculiarities  of 
temper  and  manner,  such  as  may  be  found  in  every 
man  ?  We  feel  the  charm  :  we  give  ourselves  up  to  it : 
but  we  strive  in  vain  to  analyse  it. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  describing  Addison's  pecul- 
iar pleasantry  is  to  compare  it  with  the  pleasantry  of 
some  other  great  satirists.  The  three  most  eminent 
masters  of  the  art  of  ridicule  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  were,  we  conceive,  Addison,  Swift,  and  Vol- 
taire. Which  of  the  three  had  the  greatest  power  of 
moving  laughter  may  be  questioned.  But  each  of 
vhem,  within  his  own  domain,  was  supreme. 

Voltaire  is  the  prince  of  buffoons.  His  merriment  is 
without  disguise  or  restraint.  He  gambols  ;  lie  grins  ; 
he  shakes  the  sides  ;  he  points  the  finger;  he  turns  up 
the  nose  ;  he  shoots  out  the  tongue.  The  manner  of 
Swift  is  the  very  opposite  to  this.  He  moves  laughter, 
but  never  joins  in  it.  He  appears  in  his  works  such  as 
be  appeared  in  society.  All  the  company  are  convulsed 
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irith  merriment,  while  the  Dean,  the  author  of  all  the 
mirth,  preserves  an  invincible  gravity,  and  even  sour- 
ness of  aspect,  and  gives  utterance  to  the  most  eccentric 
and  ludicrous  fancies,  with  the  air  of  a  man  reading  the 
comminution  service. 

The  manner  of  Addison  is  as  remote  from  that  of 
Swift  as  from  that  of  Voltaire.     He  neither  laujrhs  out 
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like  die  French  wit,  nor,  like  the  Irish  wit,  throws  a 
double  portion  of  severity  into  his  countenance  while 
laughing  inwardly ;  but  preserves  a  look  peculiarly  his 
own,  a  look  of  demure  serenity,  disturbed  only  by  an 
arch  sparkle  of  the  eye,  an  almost  imperceptible  eleva- 
tion of  the  brow,  an  almost  imperceptible  curl  of  the 
lip.  His  tone  is  never  that  either  of  a  Jack  Pudding 
or  of  a  Cynic.  It  is  that  of  a  gentleman,  in  whom  the 
quickest  sense  of  the  ridiculous  is  constantly  tempered 
by  good  nature  and  good  breeding. 

We  own  that  the  humour  of  Addison  is,  in  our  opin- 
ion, of  a  more  delicious  flavour  than  the  humour  of 
either  Swift  or  Voltaire.  Thus  much,  at  least,  is  cer- 
tain, that  both  Swift  and  Voltaire  have  been  success- 
fully mimicked,  and  that  no  man  has  yet  been  able  to 
mimic  Addison.  The  letter  of  the  Abbe*  Coyer  to 
I'unsophe  is  Voltaire  all  over,  and  imposed,  during  a 
.  wig  time,  on  the  Academicians  of  Paris.  There  are 
passages  in  Arbuthnot's  satirical  works  which  we,  at 
.cannot  distinguish  from  Swift's  best  writing.  But 
of  the  many  eminent  men  who  have  made  Addison 
their  model,  though  several  have  copied  his  mere  diction 
with  happy  effect,  none  have  been  able  to  catch  the 
tone  of  his  pleasantry.  In  the  World,  in  the  Connois- 
seur, in  the  Mirror,  in  the  Lounger,  there  are  numer- 
ous papers  written  in  obvious  imitation  of  his  Tatters 
and  Spec  tators.  Most  of  these  papers  have  some  merit; 
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many  are  very  lively  and  amusing ;  but  there  is  not  a 
single  one  which  could  be  passed  off  as  Addison's  on  a 
critic  of  the  smallest  perspicacity. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Addison  from 
Swift,  from  Voltaire,  from  almost  all  the  other  great 
masters  of  ridicule,  is  the  grace,  the  nobleness,  the 
moral  purity,  which  we  find  even  in  his  merriment. 
Severity,  gradually  hardening  and  darkening  into 
misanthropy,  characterizes  the  works  of  Swift.  The 
nature  of  Voltaire  was,  indeed,  not  inhuman ;  but  he 
venerated  nothing.  Neither  in  the  masterpieces  of  art 
nor  in  the  purest  examples  of  virtue,  neither  in  the 
Great  First  Cause  nor  in  the  awful  enigma  of  the  grave, 
could  he  see  any  thing  but  subjects  for  drollery.  The 
more  solemn  and  august  the  theme,  the  more  monkey- 
like  was  his  grimacing  and  chattering.  The  mirth  of 
Swift  is  the  mirth  of  Mephistophiles  ;  the  mirth  of  Vol- 
taire is  the  mirth  of  Puck.  If,  as  Soame  Jenyns  oddly 
imagined,  a  portion  of  the  happiness  of  Seraphim  and 
just  men  made  perfect  be  derived  from  an  exquisite 
perception  of  the  ludicrous,  their  mirth  must  surely  be 
none  other  than  the  mirth  of  Addison  ;  a  mirth  consist- 
ent with  tender  compassion  for  all  that  is  frail,  and  with 
profound  reverence  for  all  that  is  sublime.  Nothing 
great,  nothing  amiable,  no  moral  duty,  no  doctrine  of 
natural  or  revealed  religion,  has  ever  been  associated  by 
Addison  with  anv  deoradin"  idea.  His  humanity  is 
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without  a  parallel  in  literary  history.  The  highest 
proof  of  virtue  is  to  possess  boundless  power  without 
»% busing  it  No  kind  of  power  is  more  formidable  than 
the  power  of  making  men  ridiculous  ;  and  that  power 
Addison  possessed  in  boundless  measure.  How  grossly 
that  power  was  abused  by  Swift  and  by  Voltaire  is  well 
mown.  But  of  Addison  it  mav  be  confidently  affirmed 
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that  lie  has  blackened  no  man's  character,  nay,  that  it 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  in  all  the 
volumes  which  he  has  left  us  a  single  taunt  which  can 
be  called  ungenerous  or  unkind.  Yet  he  had  detractors, 
whose  malignity  might  have  seemed  to  justify  as  terri- 
i  revenge  as  that  which  men,  not  superior  to  him 
in  genius,  wreaked  on  Bettesworth  and  on  Franc  de 
Pompignan.  He  was  a  politician ;  he  was  the  best 
writer  of  his  party  ;  he  lived  in  times  of  fierce  excite- 
ment, in  times  when  persons  of  high  character  and 
station  stooped  to  scurrility  such  as  is  now  practised 
only  by  the  basest  of  mankind.  Yet  no  provocation 
and  no  example  could  induce  him  to  return  railing  for 
railing. 

Of  the  service  which  his  Essays  rendered  to  morality 
it^is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly.  It  is  true,  that,  when 
the  Tatler  appeared,  that  age  of  outrageous  profaneness 
and  licentiousness  which  followed  the  Restoration  had 
passed  away.  Jeremy  Collier  had  shamed  the  theatres 
into  something  which,  compared  with  the  excesses  of 
Etherege  and  Wycherley,  might  be  called  decency. 
Yet  there  still  lingered  in  the  public  mind  a  pernicious 
nation  that  there  was  some  connection  between  genius 
and  profligacy,  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  the 
sullen  formality  of  the  Puritans.  That  error  it  is  the 
glory  of  Addison  to  have  dispelled.  He  taught  the  na- 
ti-.n  that  the  faith  and  the  morality  of  Hale  and  Tillot- 
wn  might  be  found  in  company  with  wit  more  sparkling 
jli:m  the  wit  of  Gongreve,  and  with  humour  richer  than 
ili«-  humour  of  Vanbrugh.  So  effectually,  indeed,  did 
he  retort  on  vice  the  mockery  which  had  recently  been 
directed  against  virtue,  that,  since  his  time,  the  open 
notation  of  decency  has  always  been  considered  among 
is  as  the  mark  of  a  fool.  And  this  revolution,  the 
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greatest  and  most  salutary  ever  effected  by  any  satirist, 
he  accomplished,  be  it  remembered,  without  writing  one 
personal  lampoon. 

In  the  early  contributions  of  Addison  to  the  Tatler 
his  peculiar  powers  were  not  fully  exhibited.  Yet 
from  the  first,  his  superiority  to  all  his  coadjutors  was 
evident.  Some  of  his  later  Tatlers  are  fully  equal  to 
any  thing  that  he  ever  wrote.  Among  the  portraits,  we 
most  admire  Tom  Folio,  Ned  Softly,  and  the  Political 
Upholsterer.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of  Honour, 
the  Thermometer  of  Zeal,  the  story  of  the  Frozen 
Words,  the  Memoirs  of  the  Shilling,  are  excellent  spec- 
imens of  that  ingenious  and  lively  species  of  fiction  in 
which  Addison  excelled  all  men.  There  is  one  still  bet- 
ter paper  of  the  same  class.  But  though  that  paper,  a 
hundred  and  thirty-three  years  ago,  was  probably  thought 
as  edifying  as  one  of  Smalridge's  sermons,  we  dare  not 
indicate  it  to  the  squeamish  readers  of  die  nineteenth 
century. 

During  the  session  of  Parliament  which  commenced 
in  November  1709,  and  which  the  impeachment  of 
Sacheverell  has  made  memorable,  Addison  appears  to 
have  resided  in  London.  The  Tatler  was  now  more 
popular  than  any  periodical  paper  had  ever  been ;  and 
nis  connection  with  it  was  generally  known.  It  was 
tot  known,  however,  that  almost  every  thing  good  in 
lie  Tatler  Avas  his.  The  truth  is,  that  the  fifty  or 
sixty  numbers  which  we  owe  to  him  were  not  merely 
the  best,  but  so  decidedly  the  best  that  any  five  of 
them  are  more  valuable  than  all  the  t\vo  hundred 
numbers  in  which  he  had  no  share. 

He  required,  at  this  time,  all  the  solace  which  he 
could  derive  from  literary  success.  The  Queen  had 
always  disliked  the  Whigs.  She  had  during  some 
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years  disliked  the  Marlborongh  family.  But,  reigning 
by  a  disputed  title,  she  could  not  venture  directly  to 
oppose  herself  to  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  and,  engaged  as  she  was  in  a  war  on  the  event 
of  which  her  own  Crown  was  staked,  she  could  not 
venture  to  disgrace  a  great  and  successful  general. 
But  at  length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  causes  which  had 
restrained  her  from  showing  her  aversion  to  the  Lov 
Church  party  ceased  to  operate.  The  trial  of  Sachc- 
rcrell  produced  an  outbreak  of  public  feeling  scarcely 
less  violent  than  the  outbreaks  which  we  can  ourselves 
remember  in  1820,  and  in  1831.  The  country  gentle- 
men, the  country  clergymen,  the  rabble  of  the  towns, 
were  all  for  once,  on  the  same  side.  It  was  clear  that, 
if  a  general  election  took  place  before  the  excitement 
abated,  the  Tories  would  have  a  majority.  The  ser- 

>  of  Marlborough  had  been  so  splendid  that  they 
were  no  longer  necessary.  The  Queen's  thron*1  was 
secure  from  all  attack  on  the  part  of  Lewis.  Indeed, 
it  seemed  much  more  likely  that  the  English  and  Ger- 
man armies  would  divide  the  spoils  of  Versailles  and 
Marli  than  that  a  Marshal  of  France  would  bring  liack 
the  Pretender  to  St.  James's.  The  Queen,  acting  by 
the  advice  of  Harley,  determined  to  dismiss  her  ser- 
vants. In  June  the  change  commenced.  Sunderland 
was  the  first  who  fell.  The  Tories  exulted  ovei  hia 
fall.  The  Whigs  tried,  during  a  few  weeks,  to  per- 
»u:ule  themselves  that  her  Majesty  had  acted  only  from 
|>ersonal  dislike  to  the  Secretary,  and  that  she  roedi- 

1  no  further  alteration.  But,  early  in  August, 
Godolphin  was  surprised  by  a  letter  from  Anne,  which 
directed  him  to  break  his  white  staff.  Even  aftor 
this  event,  the  irresolution  or  dissimulation  of  Harley 
kept  up  the  hopes  of  the  Whigs  during  another  month ; 
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and  then  the  ruin  became  rapid  and  violent.  The 
Parliament  was  dissolved.  The  Ministers  were  turned 
out.  The  Tories  were  called  to  office.  The  tide  of 
popularity  ran  violently  in  favour  of  the  High  Church 
party.  That  party,  feeble  hi  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  now  irresistible.  The  power  which  the 
Tories  had  thus  suddenly  acquired,  they  used  with 
blind  and  stupid  ferocity.  The  howl  which  the  whole 
pack  set  up  for  prey  and  for  blood  appalled  even  hhn 
who  had  roused  and  unchained  them.  When,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  we  calmly  review  the  conduct  of  the 
discarded  ministers,  we  cannot  but  feel  a  movement 
of  indignation  at  the  injustice  with  which  they  were 
treated.  No  body  of  men  had  ever  administered  the 
government  with  more  energy,  ability,  and  moderation  ; 
and  their  success  had  been  proportioned  to  their  wis- 
dom. They  had  saved  Holland  and  Germany.  They 
had  humbled  France.  They  had,  as  it  seemed,  all 
but  torn  Spain  from  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They 
had  made  England  the  first  power  in  Europe.  At 
home  they  had  united  England  and  Scotland.  They 
had  respected  the  rights  of  conscience  and  the  liberty 
of  the  subject.  They  retired,  leaving  their  country 
at  the  height  of  prosperity  and  glory.  And  yet  they 
were  pursued  to  their  retreat  by  such  a  roar  of  obloquy 
as  was  never  raised  against  the  government  which 
threw  away  thirteen  colonies,  or  against  the  govern- 
ment which  sent  a  gallant  army  to  perish  in  the  ditches 
of  Walcheren. 

None  of  the  Whigs  suffered  more  in  the  general 
wreck  than  Addison.  He  had  just  sustained  some 
neavy  pecuniary  losses,  of  the  nature  of  which  we  are 
imperfectly  informed,  when  his  Secretaryship  was 
taken  from  him.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that  he 
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•hou.d  also  bo  deprived  of  die  small  Irish  office  which 
he  held  by  patent.  He  had  just  resigned  his  Fellow- 
ship. It  seems  probable  that  he  had  already  ventured 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  great  lady,  and  that,  while  hii 
political  friends  were  in  power,  and  while  his  own 
fortunes  were  rising,  he  had  been,  in  the  phrase  of  the 
romances  which  were  then  fashionable,  permitted  to 
hope.  But  Mr.  Addlson  the  ingenious  writer,  and 
Mr.  Addisou  the  cliief  Secretary,  were,  in  her  lady- 
ship's opinion,  two  very  different  persons.  All  these 
calamities  united,  however,  could  not  disturb  the  serene 
cheerfulness  of  a  mind  conscious  of  innocence,  and  rich 
in  its  own  wealth.  He  told  his  friends,  with  smiling 
resignation,  that  they  ought  to  admire  his  philosophy, 
that  he  liad  lost  at  once  his  fortune,  his  place,  his 
fellowship,  and  his  mistress,  Uiat  he  must  think  of 
turning  tutor  again,  and  yet  that  his  spirits  were  aa 
good  as  ever. 

He  had  one  consolation.  Of  the  unpopularity  which 
his  friends  had  incurred,  he  had  no  share.  Such  was 
the  esteem  with  which  he  was  regarded  that,  while 
the  most  violent  measures  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  Tory  members  on  Whig  corporations,  he 
was  returned  to  Parliament  without  even  a  contest. 
Swift,  who  was  now  in  London,  and  who  had  already 
determined  on  quitting  the  Whigs,  wrote  to  Stella  in 
these  remarkable  words  :  "  The  Tories  carry  it  among 
die  new  m  ambers  six  to  one.  Mr  Addison's  election 
has  parsed  easy  and  undisputed ;  and  I  believe  if  he 
had  a  mind  to  be  king  he  would  hardly  be  refused." 

The  good  will  with  wlu'ch  the  Tories  regarded 
iVddison  is  the  more  honourable  to  him,  because  it  had 
not  been  purchased  by  any  concession  on  his  part. 
During  the  general  election  he  published  a  political 
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Journal,  entitled  the  "Whig  Examiner.  Of  that 
Journal  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson,  in 
spite  of  his  strong  political  prejudices,  pronounced  it  to 
be  superior  in  wit  to  any  of  Swift's  writings  on  tho 
other  side.  When  it  ceased  to  appear,  Swift,  in  a 
letter  to  Stella,  expressed  his  exultation  at  the  death  of 
so  formidable  an  antagonist.  "  He  might  well  rejoice," 
says  Johnson,  "  at  the  death  of  that  which  he  could 
not  have  killed."  "On  no  occasion,"  he  adds,  "  was 
the  genius  of  Addison  more  vigorously  exerted,  and  on 
none  did  the  superiority  of  his  powers  more  evidently 
appear." 

The  only  use  which  Addison  appeal's  to  have  made 
of  the  favour  with  which  he  was  regarded  *  by  tho 
Tories  was  to  save  some  of  his  friends  from  the  general 
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ruin  of  the  Whig  party.  He  felt  himself  to  be  in  a 
situation  which  made  it  his  duty  to  take  a  decided 
part  in  politics.  But  the  case  of  Steele  and  of  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  different.  For  Phillipps,  Addison  even 
condescended  to  solicit,  with  what  success  we  have  not 
ascertained.  Steele  held  two  places.  He  was  Gazet- 
teer, and  he  was  also  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps.  The 
Gazette  was  taken  from  him.  But  he  was  suffered  to 
retain  his  place  in  the  Stamp  Office,  on  an  implied 
understanding  that  he  should  not  be  active  against  the 
new  government ;  and  he  was,  during  more  than  two 
years,  induced  by  Addison  to  observe  this  armistice 
with  tolerable  fidelity. 

Isaac  Bickorstaff  accordingly  became  silent  upon 
politics,  and  the  article  of  news  which  had  once  formed 
about  one  third  of  his  paper,  altogether  disappeared. 
The  Tatler  had  completely  changed  its  character.  It 
was  now  nothing  but  a  series  of  essays  on  books 
morals,  and  manners.  Steele  therefore  resolved  to 
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bring  it  to  a  close,  and  to  commence  a  new  work  on  an 
improved  plan.  It  was  announced  that  this  new  work 
would  be  published  daily.  The  undertaking  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as  bold,  or  rather  rash ;  but  the  event 
amply  justified  the  confidence  with  which  Steele  relied 
on  the  fertility  of  Addison's  genius.  On  the  second  of 
January  1711,  appeared  the  last  Tatler.  At  the 
beginning  of  March  following  appeared  the  first  of  an 
inromparable  scries  of  papers,  containing  observation* 
on  life  and  literature  by  an  imaginary  Spectator. 

The  Spectator  himself  was  conceived  and  drawn  by 
A'ldison  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  doubt  that  the  portrait 
meant  to  be  in  some  features  a  likeness  of  the 
painter.  The  Spectator  is  a  gentleman  who,  after 
;ng  a  studious  youth  at  the  university,  has  travelled 
on  classic  ground,  and  has  bestowed  much  attention  on 
.  tirious  points  of  antiquity.  He  has,  on  his  return, 
fixed  his  residence  in  London,  and  has  observed  all  the 
forms  of  life  which  are  to  be  found  in  that  great  city, 
has  daily  listened  to  the  wits  of  Will's,  has  smoked 
with  the  philosophers  of  the  Grecian,  and  has  mingled 
with  the  parsons  at  Child's,  and  with  the  politicians  at 
the  St.  James's.  In  the  morning,  he  often  listens  to 
tl ir  hum  of  the  Exchange;  in  the  evening,  his  face  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  in  the  pit  of  Dniry  Lane  theatre. 
But  an  insurmountable  bashfulness  prevents  him  from 
opening  his  mouth,  except  in  a  small  circle  of  intimate 
Mends. 

These  friends  were  first  sketched  by  Steele.  Four 
of  the  club,  the  templar,  the  clergyman,  the  soldier,  and 
tin-  merchant,  were  uninteresting  figures,  fit  only  for  a 
background.  But*lhe  other  two,  an  old  country  bar- 
onet and  an  old  town  rake,  though  not  delineated  with 
•  very  delicate  pencil,  had  some  good  strokes.  Addison 

VOL.  r.  17 
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took  the  rude  outlines  into  his  own  hands,  rotoncli?-d 
them,  coloured  them,  and  is  in  truth  the  creator  of  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  the  Will  Honeycomb  with 
whom  we  are  all  familiar. 

The  plan  of  the  Spectator  must  be  allowed  to  ho 
both  original  and  eminently  happy.  Every  valuable 
essay  in  the  series  may  be  read  with  pleasure  separately  ; 
yet  the  five  or  six  hundred  essays  form  a  whole,  and  a 
whole  which  has  the  interest  of  a  novel.  It  must  ho 
remembered,  too,  that  at  that  time  no  novel,  giving  a 
lively  and  powerful  picture  of  the  common  life  and 
manners  of  England,  had  appeared.  Richardson  was 
working  as  a  compositor.  Fielding  was  robbing  birds* 
nests.  Smollett  was  not  yet  born.  The  narrative, 
therefore,  which  connects  together  the  Spectator's  Es- 
says, gave  to  our  ancestors  their  first  taste  of  an  ex- 
quisite and  untried  pleasure.  That  narrative  was  indeed 
Constructed  with  no  art  or  labour.  The  events  were 
such  events  as  occur  every  day.  Sir  Roger  comes  up 
to  town  to  see  Eugenic,  as  the  worthy  baronet  always 
calls  Prince  Eugene,  goes  with  the  Spectator  on  the 
water  to  Spring  Gardens,  walks  among  the  tombs  in 
the  Abbey,  and  is  frightened  by  the  Mohawks,  but 
conquers  his  apprehension  so  far  as  to  go  to  the  theatre 
when  the  Distressed  Mother  is  acted.  The  Spectator 
pays  a  visit  in  the  summer  to  Coverley  Hall,  is  charmed 
with  the  old  house,  the  old  butler,  and  the  old  chaplain, 
eats  a  jack  caught  by  Will  Wimble,  rides  to  the  assizes, 
and  hears  a  point  of  law  discussed  by  Tom  Toucny. 
At  last  a  letter  from  the  honest  butler  brings  to  the 
club  the  news  that  Sir  Roger  is  dead.  Will  Honey- 
comb marries  and  reforms  at  sixtyf*  The  club  breaks 

tf 

ftp;  and  the  Spectator  resigns  his  functions.  Such 
events  can  hardly  be  said  to  form  a  plot;  yet  they  are 
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related  with  such  truth,  such  grace,  such  wit,  such  hu 
mour,  such  pathos,  such  knowledge  of  the  human  heart, 
such  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  that  they 
charm  us  on  the  hundredth  perusal.  We  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  if  Addison  had  written  a  novel,  on  an 
extensive  plan,  it  would  have  been  superior  to  any  that 
we  possess.  As  it  is,  he  b  entitled  to  be  considered 
not  only  as  the  greatest  of  the  English  essayists,  but  as 
the  forerunner  of  the  great  English  novelists. 

We  say  this  of  Addison  alone ;  for  Addison  is  the 
Spectator.  About  three  sevenths  of  the  work  are  liis ; 
and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  tljat  his  worst  essay 
is  as  good  as  the  best  essay  of  any  of  his  coadjutors. 
His  best  essays  approach  near  to  absolute  perfection  ; 
nor  is  their  excellence  more  wonderful  than  their  variety. 
His  invention  never  seems  to  flag  ;  nor  is  he  ever  under 
the  necessity  of  repeating  himself,  or  of  wearing  out  a 
subject.  There  arc  no  dregs  in  his  wine.  He  regales 
us  aft i-r  the  fashion  of  that  prodigal  nabob  who  held  that 
there  was  only  one  good  glass  in  a  bottle.  As  soon  as 
we  have  tasted  the  first  sparkling  foam  of  a  jest,  it  is 
withdrawn,  and  a  fresh  draught  of  nectar  is  at  our  lips. 
On  the  Monday  we  have  an  allegory  as  lively  and  in- 
genious as  Lucian's  Auction  of  Lives  ;  on  the  Tuesday 
an  Eastern  apologue,  as  richly  coloured  as  the  Talcs  of 
Scherezade  ;  on  the  Wednesday,  a  character  described 
with  the  skill  of  La  Limy  ere  ;  on  the  Thursday,  a  scene 
from  common  life,  equal  to  the  best  chapters  in  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;  on  the  Friday,  some  sly  Horatian 
pleasantry  on  fashionable  follies,  on  hoops,  patches,  or 
puf  pet  shows  ;  and  on  the  Saturday  a  religious  medita- 
tion, which  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  finest  pas- 
lages  in  Massillon. 

It  is  dangerous  to  select  where  there  is  so  much  that 
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deserves  the  highest  praise.  We  will  venture,  however 
to  say,  that  any  person  who  wishes  to  form  a  notion  of 
the  extent  and  variety  of  Addison's  powers,  will  do  well 
to  read  at  one  sitting  the  following  papers,  the  two  Visita 
to  the  Abbey,  the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  the  Journal 
of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Trans- 
migrations of  Pug  the  Monkey,  and  the  Death  of  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley.1 

The  least  valuable  of  Addison's  contributions  to  the 
Spectator  are,  in  the  judgment  of  our  age,  liis  critical 
papers.  Yet  his  critical  papers  are  always  luminous, 
and  often  ingenious.  The  very  worst  of  them  must  be 
regarded  as  creditable  to  him,  when  the  character  of 
the  school  in  which  he  had  been  trained  is  fairly  con- 
sidered. The  best  of  them  were  much  too  good  for  his 
readers.  In  truth,  he  was  not  so  far  behind  our  gener 
ation  as  he  was  before  his  own.  No  essays  in  the 
Spectator  were  more  censured  and  derided  than  those 
in  which  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  contempt  with 
which  our  fine  old  ballads  were  regarded,  and  showed 
the  scoffers  that  the  same  gold  which,  burnished  and 
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polished,  gives  lustre  to  the  JEneid  and  the  Odes  of 
Horace,  is  mingled  with  the  rude  dross  of  Chevy 
Chace. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  success  of  the  Spectator 
should  have  been  such  as  no  similar  work  has  ever  ob- 
tained. The  number  of  copies  daily  distributed  was  at 
first  three  thousand.  It  subsequently  increased,  and 
had  risen  to  near  four  thousand  when  the  stamp  tax 
was  imposed.  That  tax  was  fatal  to  a  crowd  of  jour- 
nals. The  Spectator,  however,  stood  its  ground, 
doubled  its  price,  and,  though  its  circulation  fell  off, 

i  Nos.  26,  329,  C9,  317,  169, 343,  517.    These  papers  tire  all  in  the  firal 
wren  volumes.    The  eighth  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  vnrk. 
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still  yielded  a  lanre  revenue  both  to  the  state  and  to  the 
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authors.  For  particular  papers,  the  demand  was  im- 
mense ;  of  some,  it  is  said,  twenty  thousand  copies  were 
required.  But  this  was  not  all.  To  have  the  Specta- 
tor served  up  every  morning  with  the  bohca  and  rolla 
was  a  luxury  for  the  few.  The  majority  were  content 
to  wait  till  essays  enough  had  appeared  to  form  a  vol- 
ume. Ten  thousand  copies  of  each  volume  were  im- 
mediately taken  off,  and  new  editions  were  called  for. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  the  population  of  England 
was  then  hardly  a  third  of  what  it  now  is.  The  num- 
ber of  Englishmen  who  were  in  the  liabit  of  reading,  was 
probably  not  a  sixth  of  what  it  now  is.  A  shopkeeper 
or  a  farmer  who  found  any  pleasure  in  literature,  was  a 
rarity.  Nay,  there  was  doubtless  more  than  one  knight 
of  the  shire  whose  country  seat  did  not  contain  ten 
books,  receipt  books  and  books  on  farriery  included. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  sale  of  the  Spectator  must 
be  considered  as  indicating  a  popularity  quite  as  great 
as  that  of  the  most  successful  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Mr.  Dickens  in  our  own  time. 

At  the  close  of  1712  the  Spectator  ceased  to  appear. 
It  was  probably  felt  that  the  shortfaced  gentleman  and 
his  club  had  been  long  enough  before  the  town ;  and 
that  it  was  time  to  withdraw  them,  and  to  replace  them 
by  a  new  set  of  characters.  In  a  few  weeks  the  first 
number  of  the  Guardian  was  published.  But  the 
Guardian  was  unfortunate  both  in  its  birth  and  in  its 
death.  It  began  in  dulness  and  disappeared  in  a  tem- 
pest of  faction.  The  original  plan  was  bad.  Addison 
contributed  nothing  till  sixty-six  numbers  had  appeared  ; 
«nd  it  was  then  impossible  to  make  the  Guardian  what 
the  Spectator  had  been.  Nestor  Ironside  and  the  Mist 
Li/;mU  were  people  to  whom  even  he  could  impart  nc 
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interest.  He  could  only  furnish  some  excellent  little 
essays,  both  serious  and  comic ;  and  this  he  did. 

Why  Addison  gave  no  assistance  to  the  Guardian, 
during  the  first  two  months  of  its  existence,  is  a  question 
which  has  puzzled  the  editors  and  biographers,  but 
which  seems  to  us  to  admit  of  a  very  easy  solu- 
tion. He  was  then  engaged  in  bringing  his  Cato  oil 
the  stage. 

The  first  four  acts  of  this  drama  had  been  lying  in 
his  desk  since  his  return  from  Italy.  His  modest  and 
sensitive  nature  shrank  from  the  risk  of  a  public  and 
shameful  failure  ;  and,  though  all  who  saw  the  manu- 
script were  loud  in  praise,  some  thought  it  possible  that 
an  audience  might  become  impatient  even  of  very  good 
rhetoric,  and  advised  Addison  to  print  the  play  without 
hazarding  a  representation.  At  length,  after  many  fits 
of  apprehension,  the  poet  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  his 
political  friends,  who  hoped  that  the  public  would  dis- 
cover some  analogy  between  the  followers  of  Cajsar  and 
the  Tories,  between  Sempronius  and  the  apostate 
Whigs,  between  Cato,  struggling  to  the  last  for  the  lib- 
erties of  Rome,  and  the  band  of  patriots  who  still  stood 
firm  round  Halifax  and  Wharton. 

Addison  gave  the  play  to  the  managers  of  Drury 
Lane  theatre,  without  stipulating  for  any  advantage  to 
himself.  They,  therefore,  thought  themselves  bound  to 
spare  no  cost  in  scenery  and  dresses.  The  decorations, 
it  is  true,  would  not  have  pleased  the  skilful  eye  of  Mr. 
Macready.  Juba's  waistcoat  blazed  with  gold  lace ; 
Marcia's  hoop  was  worthy  of  a  Duchess  on  the  birth- 
day; and  Cato  wore  a  wig  worth  fifty  guineas.  The 
prologue  was  written  by  Pope,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
dignified  and  spirited  composition.  The  part  of  the 
aero  was  excellently  played  by  Boott.  Steele  un  Jer 
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took  to  pack  a  house.  The  boxes  were  in  a  blaze  with 
the  stars  of  the  Peers  in  Opposition.  The  pit  was 
crowded  with  attentive  and  friendly  listeners  from  tin 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  literary  coffee-houses.  Sir  Gil- 
bert Heathcote,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  body  of  auxiliaries  from 
the  city,  warm  men  and  true  Whigs,  but  better  known 
•t  Jonathan's  and  Garra way's  than  in  the  haunts  of 
wits  and  critics. 

These  precautions  were  quite  superfluous.  The  To- 
ries, as  a  body,  regarded  Addison  with  no  unkind  feel- 
ings. Nor  was  it  for  their  interest,  professing,  as  they 
did,  profound  reverence  for  law  and  prescription,  and 
abhorrence  both  of  popular  insurrections  and  of  stand- 
ing armies,  to  appropriate  to  themselves  reflections 
thrown  on  the  great  military  chief  and  demagogue, 
who,  with  the  support  of  the  legions  and  of  the  com- 
mon people,  subverted  all  the  ancient  institutions  of  his 
country.  Accordingly,  every  shout  tliat  was  raised  by 
the  members  of  the  Kit  Cat  was  echoed  by  the  High 
Churchmen  of  the  October  ;  and  the  curtain  at  length 
fell  amidst  thunders  of  unanimous  applause. 

The  delight  and  admiration  of  the  town  were  de- 
scribed by  the  Guardian  in  terms  which  we  might 
attribute  to  partiality,  were  it  not  that  the  Examiner, 
the  organ  of  the  Ministry,  held  similar  language.  The 
Tories,  indeed,  found  much  to  sneer  at  in  the  conduct 
of  their  opponents.  Steele  had  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  shown  more  zeal  than  taste  or  judgment. 
The  honest  citizens  who  marched  under  the  orders  of 
Sir  Gibby,  as  he  was  facetiously  called,  probably  knew 
better  when  to  buy  and  when  to  sell  stock  than  when 
to  clap  and  when  to  hiss  at  a  play,  and  incurred  some 
•idicule  by  making  the  hypocritical  Sempronius  their 
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favourite,  and  by  giving  to  his  insincere  rants  loudel 
plaudits  than  they  bestowed  on  the  temperate  eloquence 
of  Cato.  Wharton,  too,  who  had  the  incredible  effron- 
tery to  applaud  the  lines  about  flying  from  prosperoui 
vice  and  from  the  power  of  impious  men  to  a  private 
station,  did  not  escape  the  sarcasms  of  those  who  justly 
thought  that  he  could  fly  from  nothing  more  vicious  or 
impious  than  himself.  The  epilogue,  which  was  writ- 
ten by  Garth,  a  zealous  Whig,  was  severely  and  not 
unreasonably  censured  as  ignoble  and  out  of  place. 
But  Addison  was  described,  even  by  the  bitterest  Tory 
writers,  as  a  gentleman  of  wit  and  virtue,  in  whose 
friendship  many  persons  of  both  parties  were  happy, 
and  whose  name  ought  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  fac- 
tious squabbles. 

Of  the  jests  by  which  the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party 
was  disturbed,  the  most  severe  and  happy  was  Boling- 
broke's.  Between  two  acts,  he  sent  for  Booth  to  his 
box,  and  presented  him,  before  the  whole  theatre,  with 
a  purse  of  fifty  guineas  for  defending  the  cause  of  liberty 
so  well  against  a  perpetual  Dictator.  This  was  a  pun- 
gent allusion  to  the  attempt  which  Marlborough  had 
made,  not  long  before  his  fall,  to  obtain  a  patent  cre- 
ating him  Captain  General  for  life. 

It  was  April ;  and  in  April,  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago,  the  London  season  was  thought  to  be  far 
advanced.  During  a  whole  month,  however,  Cato  was 
performed  to  overflowing  houses,  and  brought  into  the 
treasury  of  the  theatre  twice  the  gains  of  an  ordinary 
spring.  In  the  summer  the  Drury  Lane  company 
went  down  to  the  Act  at  Oxford,  and  there,  before  an 
audience  which  retained  an  affectionate  remembrance 
of  Addison's  accomplishments  and  virtues,  his  tragedy 
was  enacted  during  several  days.  The  gownsmen  be- 
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gan  to  besiege  the  theatre  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  one 
in  the  ailernoon  all  the  seats  were  filled. 

About  tho  merits  of  the  piece  ..-Inch  had  so  extraor 
dinury  an  effect,  the  public,  we  suppose,  has  made  up 
its  mind.  To  compare  it  with  the  masterpieces  of  the 
Attic  stage,  with  the  great  English  dramas  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  or  even  with  the  productions  of  Schiller*! 
manhood,  would  be  absurd  indeed.  Yet  it  contains 
excellent  dialogue  and  declamation,  and,  among  plays 
fashioned  on  die  French  model,  must  be  allowed  to 
rank  high  ;  not  indeed  with  Athalie  or  Saul ;  but,  we 
think,  not  below  Cinna,  and  certainly  above  any  other 
English  tragedy  of  the  same  school,  above  many  of  the 
1  »lays  of  Corneille,  above  many  of  the  plays  of  Voltaire 
and  Alfieri,  and  above  some  plays  of  Racine.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  we  have  little  doubt  that  Cato  did  as  much 
as  the  Tatlers,  Spectators,  and  Freeholders  united,  to 
raise  Addison's  fume  among  his  contemporaries. 

The  modesty  and  good  nature  of  the  successful  dra- 
matist had  tamed  even  die  malignity  of  faction.  But 
literary  envy,  it  should  seem,  is  a  fiercer  passion  than 
party  spirit.  It  was  by  a  zealous  Whig  that  die  fiercest 
attack  on  the  Whig  tragedy  was  made.  John  Dennis 
published  Remarks  on  Cato,  which  were  written  widi 
some  acuteness  and  with  much  coarseness  and  asperity. 
A ( Kl i son  neither  defended  himself  nor  retaliated.  On 
many  points  he  had  an  excellent  defence  ;  and  nothing 
would  have  been  easier  than  to  retaliate ;  for  Dennis 
Lad  written  bad  odes,  bad  tragedies,  bad  comedies :  he 
lad,  moreover,  a  larger  share  than  most  men  of  those 
infirmities  and  eccentricities  which  excite  laughter  ;  and 
Addison's  power  of  turning  either  an  absurd  book  or  an 
tbsurd  man  into  ridicule  was  unrivalled.  Addison, 
however,  serenely  conscious  of  liis  superiority,  looked 
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with  pity  on  his  assailant,  whose  temper,  naturally  irri 
table  and  gloomy,  had  been*  soured  by  want,  by  contro- 
versy, and  by  literary  failures. 

But  among  the  young  candidates  for  Addison's  fa- 
vour there  was  one  distinguished  by  talents  from  the 
rest,  and  distinguished,  we  fear,  not  less  by  malignity 
and  insincerity.  Pope  was  only  twenty-five.  But  hia 
powers  had  expanded  to  their  full  maturity  ;  and  his 
best  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  had  recently  been 
pubFshed.  Of  his  genius,  Addison  had  always  expressed 
high  admiration.  But  Addison  had  early  discerned, 
what  might  indeed  have  been  discerned  by  an  eye  less 
penetrating  than  his,  that  the  diminutive,  crooked,  sickly 
boy  was  eager  to  revenge  himself  on  society  for  the  un- 
kindness  of  nature.  In  the  Spectator,  the  Essay  on 
Criticism  had  been  praised  with  cordial  warmth ;  but  a 
gentle  hint  had  been  added,  that  the  writer  of  so  excel- 
lent a  poem  would  have  done  well  to  avoid  illnatured 
personalities.  Pope,  though  evidently  more  galled  by 
the  censure  than  gratified  by  the  praise,  returned  thanks 
for  the  admonition,  and  promised  to  profit  by  it.  The 
two  writers  continued  to  exchange  civilities,  counsel, 
and  small  good  offices.  Addison  publicly  extolled  Pope's 
miscellaneous  pieces  ;  and  Pope  furnished  Addison  with 
a  prologue.  This  did  not  last  long.  Pope  hated  Den- 
nis, whom  he  had  injured  without  provocation.  The 
appearance  of  the  Remarks  on  Cato  gave  the  irritable 
poet  an  opportunity  of  venting  his  malice  under  the 
show  of  friendship  ;  and  such  an  opportunity  could  not 
but  be  welcomed  to  a  nature  which  was  implacable  in 
enmity,  and  which  always  preferred  the  tortuous  to  the 
straight  path.  He  published,  accordingly,  the  Narrative 
of  the  Frenzy  of  John  Dennis.  But  Pope  had  mistaken 
his  powers.  He  was  a  great  master  of  invective 
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sarcasm  :  lie  could  dissect  a  character  in  terse  and  sono* 
rous  coupVts,  brilliant  with  antithesis :  but  of  dramatic 
talent  he  was  altogether  destitute.  If  he  had  vritten  n 

O 

lampoon  on  Dennis,  such  as  that  on  Atticus,  or  that  on 
Sporus,  the  old  grumbler  would  have  been  crushed. 
But  Pope  writing  Dialogue  resembled — to  borrow  Hor- 
ace's imagery  and  his  own — a  wolf,  which,  instead  of 
biting,  should  take  to  kicking,  or  a  monkey  which  should 
tiy  to  sting.  The  Narrative  is  utterly  contemptible. 
Of  argument  there  is  not  even  the  show  ;  and  the  jists 
are  such  as,  if  they  were  introduced  into  a  farce,  would 
call  forth  the  hisses  of  the  shilling  gallery.  I>hnis 
raves  about  the  drama  ;  and  the  nurse  thinks  that  l»e  is 
calling  for  a  dram.  "  There  is,"  he  cries,  "  no  peiij^tia 
in  the  tragedy,  no  change  of  fortune,  no  change  at  all." 
*4  Pray,  good  Sir,  be  not  angry,"  says  the  old  woman  ; 
4*  I'll  fetch  change."  This  is  not  exactly  the  pleasantry 
of  Addison. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Addison  saw  through  this 
officious  zeal,  and  felt  himself  deeply  aggrieved  by  it. 
So  foolish  and  spiteful  a  pamphlet  could  do  him  no  goody 
and,  if  he  were  thought  to  have  any  hand  in  it,  must 
do  him  harm.  Gifted  with  incomparable  powers  of  rid- 
icule, he  had  never,  even  in  self  defence,  used  those 
powers  inhumanly  or  uncourteously  ;  and  he  was  not 
disposed  to  let  others  make  his  fame  and  v.5s  interests  a 
pretext  under  which  they  might  commit  outrages  from 
which  he  had  himself  constantly  abstained.  He  accord- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  concern  in  the  Narrative, 
that  he  disapproved  of  it,  and  that  if  he  answered  the 
Remarks,  he  would  answer  them  like  a  gentleman  ;  and 
he  took  care  to  communicate  this  to  Dennis.  Pope  was 
bitterly  mortified  ;  and  to  this  transaction  we  are  inclined 
ro  ascribe  the  hatred  with  which  he  ever  after  regarded 
Addison. 
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In  September  1713  the  Guardian  ceased  to  appear. 
Steele  had  gone  mad  about  politics.  A  general  election 
had  just  taken  place  :  he  had  been  chosen  member  for 
Stockbridge  ;  and  he  fulty  expected  to  play  a  first  par* 
in  Parliament.  The  immense  success  of  the  Tatler 
and  Spectator  had  turned  his  head.  He  had  been  tho 
editor  of  both  those  papers,  and  was  not  aware  how  en- 
tirely they  owed  their  influence  and  popularity  to  the 
genius  of  his  friend.  His  spirits,  always  violent,  were 
now  excited  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  faction,  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  every  day  committed  some  offence  against 
good  sense  and  good  taste.  All  the  discreet  and  mod- 
erate members  of  his  own  party  regretted  and  con- 
demned his  folly.  "  I  am  in  a  thousand  troubles," 
Addison  wrote,  "  about  poor  Dick,  and  wish  that  his 
zeal  for  the  public  may  not  be  ruinous  to  himself.  But 
he  has  sent  me  word  that  he  is  determined  to  go  on,  and 
that  any  advice  I  may  give  him  in  this  particular  will 
have  no  weight  with  him." 

Steele  set  up  a  political  paper  called  the  Englishman, 
which,  as  it  was  not  supported  by  contributions  from 
Addison,  completely  failed.  By  this  work,  by  some 
other  writings  of  the  same  kind,  and  by  the  airs  which 
he  gave  himself  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, he  made  the  Tories  so  angry  that  they  determined 
to  expel  him.  The  Whigs  stood  by  him  gallantly,  but 
were  unable  to  save  him.  The  vote  of  expulsion  was 
regarded  by  all  dispassionate  men  as  a  tyrannical  exer- 
cise of  the  power  of  the  majority.  But  Steele's  vio 
lence  and  folly,  though  they  by  no  means  justified  tho 
Steps  which  his  enemies  took,  had  completely  disgusted 
nis  friends  ;  nor  did  he  ever  regain  the  place  which  he 
bad  held  in  the  public  estimation. 

Addison  about  this  time  conceived  the  design  of 
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idding  an  eighth  volume  to  the  Spectator.  In  June 
1714^the  first  "number  of  the  new  series  appeared,  and 
during  about  six  months  three  papers  were  published 
weekly.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  the  con- 
trast between  the  Englishman  and  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Spectator,  between  Steele  without  Addison  ai  •! 
Addison  without  Steele.  The  Englishman  is  forgotten 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Spectator  contains,  perhaps,  tb  J 
lines t  essays,  both  serious  and  playful,  in  the  English 
language. 

Before  this  volume  was  completed,  the  death  of  Anne 
produced  an  entire  change  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  The  blow  fell  suddenly.  It  found  the 
Tory  party  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unprepared 
ror  any  great  eftbrt.  Harley  had  just  been  disgraced. 
Bolingbroke,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  the  chief  min- 
ister. But  the  Queen  was  on  her  death-bed  before  the 
white  staff  had  been  given,  and  her  last  public  act  was 
to  deliver  it  with  a  feeble  hand  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bur}".  The  emergency  produced  a  coalition  between 
all  sections  of  public  men  who  were  attached  to  the 
Protestant  succession.  George  the  First  was  pro- 
claimed without  opposition.  A  Council,  in  which  the 
leading  Whigs  had  seats,  took  the  direction  of  affairs 
till  the  new  King  should  arrive.  The  first  act  of  the 
Lords  Justices  was  to  appoint  Addison  their  secretary. 

There  is  an  idle  tradition  that  he  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  King,  that  he  could  not  satisfy 
himself  as  to  the  style  of  this  composition,  and  that 
the  Lords  Justices  called  in  a  clerk  who  at  once  did 
what  was  wanted.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  story  so 
flattering  to  mediocrity  should  be  popular ;  and  we 
are  sorry  to  deprive  dunces  of  their  consolation.  But 
the  tiutli  must  be  told.  It  was  well  observed  by  Sir 
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James  Mackintosh,  whose  knowledge  of  these  times 
was  unequalled,  that  Addison  never, "in  any -^Racial 
document,  affected  wit  or  eloquence,  and  that  his  de 
spatches  are,  without  exception,  remarkable  for  un- 
pretending simplicity.  Everybody  who  knows  with 
what  ease  Addison's  finest  essays  were  produced  must 
be  convinced  that,  if  well  turned  phrases  had  been 
wanted,  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
them.  We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe,  that  the 
story  is  not  absolutely  without  a  foundation.  It  may 
well  be  that  Addison  did  not  know,  till  he  had  con 
suited  experienced  clerks  who  remembered  the  times 
when  William  the  Third  was  absent  on  the  continent, 
in  wlmt  form  a  letter  from  the  Council  of  Regency  to 
the  King  ought  to  be  drawn.  We  think  it  very  likely 
that  the  ablest  statesmen  of  our  time,  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell, Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Palmerston,  for  example, 
would,  in  similar  circumstances,  be  found  quite  as  ig- 
norant. Every  office  has  some  little  mysteries  which 
the  dullest  man  may  learn  with  a  little  attention,  and 
which  the  greatest  man  cannot  possibly  know  by  intui- 
tion. One  paper  must  be  signed  by  the  chief  of  the 
department;  another  by  his  deputy :  to  a  third  the 
royal  sign  manual  is  necessaiy.  One  communication  is 
to  be  registered,  and  another  is  not.  One  sentence 
must  be  in  black  ink,  and  another  in  red  ink.  If  the 
ablest  Secretary  for  Ireland  were  moved  to  the  India 
Board,  if  the  ablest  President  of  the  India  Board  were 
moved  to  the  War  Office,  he  would  require  instruc- 
tion on  points  like  these  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
Addison  required  such  instruction  when  he  became,  for 
the  first  time,  Secretary  to  the  Lords  Justices. 

George  the   First   took    possession   of  his   kingdom 
tvithout  opposition.     A  new  ministry  was  formed,  an  i 
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*  new  Parliament  favourable  to  the  Whigs  chosen. 
Suntlcrland  was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  tVddison  again  went  to  Dublin  as  Chief 
Secretary. 

At  Dublin  Swift  resided ;  and  there  was  much  spec- 
ulation about  the  way  in  which  the  Dean  and  the  Seo 
retary  would  behave  towards  each  other.  The  relation* 
which  ex'sted  between  these  remarkable  men  form  an 
interesting  and  pleasing  portion  of  literary  history. 
They  hai  early  attached  themselves  to  the  same  polit- 
ical parly  and  to  the  same  patrons.  While  Anne's 
Whig  ministry  was  in  power,  the  visits  of  Swift  to 
London  and  the  official  residence  of  Addison  in  Ireland 
had  given  Nhem  opportunities  of  knowing  eacli  other. 
They  were  the  two  shrewdest  observers  of  their  age. 
But  their  observations  on  each  other  had  led  them  to 
favourable  conclusions.  Swift  did  full  justice  to  the 
rare  powers  of  conversation  which  were  latent  under 
the  bashful  deportment  of  Addison.  Addison,  on  the 
other  liand,  discerned  much  good  nature  under  the 
severe  look  and  manner  of  Swift;  and,  indeed,  the 
Swift  of  1708  and  die  Swift  of  1738  were  two  very 
different  men. 

But  the  paths  of  the  two  friends  diverged  widely. 
The  Whig  statesmen  loaded  Addison  with  solid  bene- 
lits.  They  praised  Swift,  asked  him  to  dinner,  and  did 
nothing  more  for  him.  His  profession  laid  them  under 
a  difficulty.  In  the  state  they  could  not  promote  him  ; 
and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that,  by  bestowing  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  on  the  author  of  the  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  they  might  give  scandal  to  the  public,  which  had 
no  high  opinion  of  their  orthodoxy.  He  did  not  make 
fair  allowance  for  the  difficulties  which  prevented  Hali- 
fax and  Somors  from  serving  him,  thought  himself  an 
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ill  used  man,  sacrificed  honour  and  consistency  to 
revenge,  joined  the  Tories,  and  became  their  most  tor 
midable  champion.  He  soon  found,  however,  that  hia 
old  friends  were  less  to  blame  than  he  had  supposed. 
The  dislike  with  which  the  Queen  and  the  heads  of 
the  Church  regarded  him  was  insurmountable  ;  and  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficultv  that  he  obtained  an 
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ecclesiastical  dignity  of  no  great  value,  on  condition  of 
fixing  his  residence  in  a  country  which  he  detested. 

Difference  of  political  opinion  had  produced,  not 
indeed  a  quarrel,  but  a  coolness  between  Swift  and 
Addison.  They  at  length  ceased  altogether  to  see 
each  other.  Yet  there  was  between  them  a  tacit 
compact  like  that  between  the  hereditary  guests  in  the 
Iliad. 


"Ey^ra  6'  <i//^Awv  u^fdif^cOa  not  61'  byD^av 
[loAAoi  fiiv  yap  ipoi  Tpwtf  KACITOI  ^  '  tirinavpoi, 
Urciveiv,  ov  ne  i9et»f  ye  nopy  nal  Troaol  *.i%£cu, 
Ho/toot  (5'  av  aoi  '\xaiol,  ivaipeft£V,  ov  us 


It  is  not  strange  that  Addison,  who  calumniated  and 

Cj  ' 

insulted  nobody,  should  not  have  calumniated  or  in- 
sulted Swift.  But  it  is  remarkable  that  Swift,  to  whom 
neither  genius  nor  virtue  was  sacred,  and  who  generally 
seemed  to  find,  like  most  other  renegades,  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  attacking  old  friends,  should  have  shown  so 
much  respect  and  tenderness  to  Addison. 

Fortune  had  now  changed.  The  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  secured  in  England  the  liber- 
lias  of  the  people,  and  in  Ireland  the  dominion  cf  the 
Protestant  caste.  To  that  caste  Swift  was  more  odious 
than  any  other  man.  He  was  hooted  and  even  pelted 
in  the  streets  of  Dublin  ;  and  could  not  venture  tc 
ride  along  the  strand  for  his  health  without  the  attend- 
ance of  armed  servants.  Many  whom  he  had  for- 
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merly  wrved  now  libelled  and  insulted  him.  At  this 
time  Addison  arrived.  He  had  been  advised  not  t«t 
show  the  smallest  civility  to  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's 
He  ha<l  answered,  with  admirable  spirit,  that  it  might 
be  necessary  for  men  whose  fidelity  to  their  party 
was  suspected,  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  political 
opponents  ;  but  that  one  who  had  been  a  steady  Whig 
in  the  worst  times  might  venture,  when  the  good  cause 
was  triumphant,  to  shake  hands  with  an  old  friend 
who  was  one  of  the  vanquished  Tories.  His  kindness 
was  soothing  to  the  proud  and  cruelly  wounded  spirit 
of  Swift ;  and  the  two  great  satirists  resumed  their 
habits  of  friendly  intercourse. 

Those  associates  of  Addison  whose  political  opinions 
agreed  with  his  shared  his  good  fortune.  He  took 
Tickell  with  him  to1  Ireland.  He  procured  for  Budgell 
a  lucrative  place  in  the  same  kingdom.  Ambrose 
Phillipps  was  provided  for  in  England.  Steele  had 
injured  himself  so  much  by  his  eccentricity  and  per- 
verseness,  that  he  obtained  but  a  very  small  part 
of  what  he  thought  his  due.  He  was,  however, 
knighted  ;  he  had  a  place  in  the  household  ;  and  he 
sul»equently  received  other  marks  of  favour  from  tho 
court. 

Addison  did  not  remain  long  in  Ireland.  In  1715 
ho  quitted  his  secretaryship  for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of 
Trade.  In  the  same  year  his  comedy  of  the  Drummer 
was  brought  on  the  stage.  The  name  of  the  author 
was  not  announced  ;  the  piece  was  coldly  received ; 
and  some  critics  have  expressed  a  doubt  whether  it 
were  really  Addison's.  To  us  the  evidence,  both  ex- 
ternal and  internal,  seems  decisive.  It  is  not  in 
Addison's  best  manner  ;  but  it  contains  numerous  pas- 
»ges  which  no  other  writer  known  to  us  could  have 
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produced.  It  was  again  performed  after  Addison'a 
death,  and,  being  known  to  be  his,  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1715,  while  the  Re- 
bellion was  still  raging  in  Scotland,  Addison  published 
the  first  number  of  a  paper  called  the  Freeholder. 
Among  his  political  works  the  Freeholder  is  entitled  to 
the  first  place.  Even  in  the  Spectator  there  are  few 
Berious  papers  nobler  than  the  character  of  his  friend 
Lord  Somers,  and  certainly  no  satirical  papers  superior 
to  those  in  which  the  Toiy  fox-hunter  is  introduced. 
This  character  is  the  original  of  Squire  "Western,  and 
is  drawn  with  all  Fielding's  force,  and  with  a  delicacy 
of  which  Fielding  was  altogether  destitute.  As  none 
r/f  Addison's  works  exhibit  stronger  marks  of  his  genius 
than  the  Freeholder,  so  none  does  more  honour  to  his 
moral  character.  It  is  difficult  to  extol  too  highly  the 
candour  and  humanity  of  a  political  writer  whom  even 
the  excitement  of  civil  war  cannot  hurry  into  unseemly 
violence.  Oxford,  it  is  well  known,  was  then  the 
stronghold  of  Toryism.  The  High  Street  had  been 
repeatedly  lined  with  bayonets  in  order  to  keep  down 
the  disaffected  gownsmen  ;  and  traitors  pursued  by  the 
messengers  of  the  Government  had  been  concealed  in 
vhe  garrets  of  several  colleges.  Yet  the  admonition 
which,  even  under  such  circumstances,  Addison  ad- 
\\ressed  to  the  University,  is  singularly  gentle,  respect- 
xiil,  and  even  affectionate.  Indeed,  he  could  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  deal  harshly  even  with  imaginary 
persons.  His  foxhunter,  though  ignorant,  stupid,  and 
violent,  is  at  heart  a  good  fellow,  and  is  at  last  reclaimed 
by  the  clemency  of  the  King.  Stcele  was  dissatisfied 
with  his  friend's  moderation,  and,  though  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  Freeholder  was  excellently  written, 
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complained  that  the  ministry  played  on  n  lute  when  it 
was  necessary  to  blow  the  trumpet.  He  accordingly 
determined  to  execute  a  flourish  after  his  own  fashion, 
and  tried  to  rouse  the  public  spirit  of  the  nation  by 
moans  of  a  paper  called  the  Town  Talk,  which  is  novr 
as  utterly  forgotten  as  his  Englishman,  as  his  Crisis, 
as  his  Letter  to  the  Bailiff  of  Stockbridge,  as  his 
Reader,  in  short,  as  every  thing  that  he  wrote  without 
the  help  of  Addison. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  the  Drummer  was  acted, 
and  in  which  the  first  numbers  of  die  Freeholder  ap- 
peared, the  estrangement  of  Pope  and  Addison  became 
complete.  Addison  had  from  the  first  seen  that  Pope 
was  false  and  malevolent.  Pope  had  discovered  that 
Addison  was  jealous.  The  discovery  was  made  in  a 
strange  manner.  Pope  had  written  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  in  two  cantos,  without  supernatural  machinery. 
These  two  cantos  had  been  loudly  applauded,  and  by 
none  more  loudly  than  by  Addiso.i.  Then  Pope 
thought  of  the  Sylphs  and  Gnomes,  Ariel,  M  omen  til' A, 
Crispissa,  and  Umbriel,  and  resolved  to  interweave  the 
Rosicrucian  mythology  with  the  original  fabric.  He 
asked  Addison 's  advice.  Addisou  said  that  the  poem 
ts  it  stood  was  a  delicious  little  thing,  and  entreated 
Pope  not  to  run  the  risk  of  marring  what  was  so  excel- 
lent in  trying  to  mend  it.  Pope  afterwards  declared 
that  this  insidious  counsel  first  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
baseness  of  him  who  gave  it. 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pope's  plun  wao 
most  ingenious,  and  that  he  afterwards  executed  it  with 
jreat  skill  and  success.  But  does  it  necessarily  follow 
that  Addison's  advice  was  bad  ?  And  if  Addison's  ad- 
\ice  was  bad,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  was  given 
bad  motives  ?  If  a  friend  were  to  ask  us  whether 
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we  would  advise  him  to  risk  liis  all  in  a  lottery  of  which 
the  chances  were  ten  to  one  against  him,  we  should  do 
our  best  to  dissuade  him  from  running  such  a  risk, 
Even  if  he  were  so  lucky  as  to  get  the  thirty  thousand 
pound  prize,  we  should  not  admit  that  we  had  conn- 
Belled  him  ill ;  and  we  should  certainly  think  it  the 
height  of  injustice  in  him  to  accuse  us  of  having  been 
actuated  by  malice.  We  think  Addison's  advice  good 
advice.  It  rested  on  a  sound  principle,  the  result  of 
long  and  wide  experience.  The  general  ride  undoubt- 
edly is  that,  when  a  successful  work  of  imagination 
has  been  produced,  it  should  not  be  recast.  We  cannot 
at  this  moment  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  in  which 
this  rule  has  been  transgressed  with  happy  effect,  except 
the  instance  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  Tasso  recast 
his  Jerusalem.  Akenside  recast  his  Pleasures  of  the 
Imagination,  and  his  Epistle  to  Curio.  Pope  himself, 
emboldened  no  doubt  by  the  success  with  which  he  had 
expanded  and  remodelled  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  made 
the  same  experiment  on  the  Dunciad.  All  these  at- 
tempts failed.  Who  was  to  foresee  that  Pope  would, 
once  in  his  life,  be  able  to  do  what  he  could  not  himself 
do  twice,  and  what  nobody  else  has  ever  done  ? 

Addison's  advice  was  good.  But  had  it  been  bad, 
why  should  we  pronounce  it  dishonest  ?  Scott  tells  us 
that  one  of  his  best  friends  predicted  the  failure  of 
Waverley.  Herder  adjured  Goethe  not  to  take  so 
unpromising  a  subject  as  Faust.  Hume  tried  to  dis- 
suade Robertson  from  writing  the  History  of  Charles 
the  Fifth.  Nay,  Pope  himself  was  one  of  those  who 
prophesied  that  Cato  would  never  succeed  on  the  stage, 
and  advised  Addison  to  print  it  without  risking  a  rep- 
resentation. But  Scott,  Goethe,  Robertson,  Addison, 
bad  the  good  sense  and  generosity  to  give  their  advisers 
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wedit  for  the  best  intentions.  Pope's  heart  was  not  of 
the  same  kind  with  theirs. 

In  1715,  while  he  was  engaged  in  translating  th« 
Iliad,  he  met  Addison  at  a  coffeehouse.  Phillipps  and 
lludgell  were  there  ;  but  their  sovereign  got  rid  of 
them,  and  asked  Pope  to  dine  with  him  alone.  Alter 
d'liner,  Addison  said  that  he  lay  under  a  difficulty 
which  he  wished  to  explains  "Tickell,"  he  said, 
**  translated  some  time  ago  the  first  book  of  the  Iliad. 
I  have  promised  to  look  it  over  and  correct  it.  I  can- 
not therefore  ask  to  sec  yours  ;  for  that  would  be  double 
dealing."  Pope  made  a  civil  reply,  and  begged  that 
his  second  book  might  have  the  advantage  of  Addison  's 
revision.  Addison  readily  agreed,  looked  over  the  sec- 
ond book,  and  sent  it  back  with  warm  commendations. 

Tickell's  version  of  the  first  book  appeared  soon 
after  this  conversation.  In  the  preface,  all  rivalry  waa 
earnestly  disclaimed.  Tickell  declared  that  he  should 
not  go  on  with  the  Iliad.  That  enterprise  he  should 
leave  to  powers  wliich  he  admitted  to  be  superior  to  his 
own.  His  only  view,  he  said,  in  publishing  this  speci- 
men was  to  bespeak  the  favour  of  the  public  to  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  he  had  made  some 


Addison,  and  Addison's  devoted  followers,  pro- 
nounced both  the  versions  good,  but  maintained  that 
Tickell's  had  more  of  the  original.  The  town  gave  a 
decided  preference  to  Pope's.  We  do  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  settle  such  a  question  of  precedence. 
Neither  of  the  rivals  can  be  said  to  have  translated 
the  Iliad,  unless,  indeed,  the  word  translation  be  used 
in  the  sense  which  it  bears  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.  When  Bottom  makes  his  appearance  with  an 
nss's  head  instead  of  his  own,  Peter  Quince  exclaims, 
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"Bless  thee!  Bottom,  bless  thee!  thou  art  translated." 
Tn  this  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  readers  of  either  Pope 
or  Tickell  may  very  properly  exclaim,  "Bless  thee' 
Homer  ;  thou  art  translated  indeed." 

Our  readers  will,  we  hope,  agree  with  us  in  thinking 
that  no  man  in  Addison's  situation  could  haye  acted 
more  fairly  and  kindly,  both  towards  Pope,  and  to- 
wards Tickell,  than  ho  "appears  to  have  done.  But  an 
odious  suspicion  had  sprung  up  in  the  mind  of  Pope. 
He  fancied,  and  he  soon  firmly  believed,  that  thero 
was  a  deep  conspiracy  against  his  fame  and  his  fortunes. 
The  work  on  which  he  had  staked  his  reputation  was 
to  be  depreciated.  The  subscription,  on  which  rested 
his  hopes  of  a  competence,  was  to  be  defeated.  With 
this  view  Addison  had  made  a  rival  translation: 
Tickell  had  consented  to  father  it ;  and  the  wits  of 
Button's  had  united  to  puff  it. 

Is  there  any  external  evidence  to  support  this  grave 
accusation  ?  The  answer  is  short.  There  is  abso- 
lutely none. 

Was  there  any  internal  evidence  which  proved 
Addison  to  be  the  author  of  this  version  ?  Was  it 
a  work  which  Tickell  was  incapable  of  producing  ? 
Surely  not.  Tickell  was  a  Fellow  of  a  College  at 
Oxford,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  able  to 
construe  the  Iliad  ;  and  he  was  a  better  versifier  than 
his  friend.  We  are  not  aware  that  Pope  pretended  to 
have  discovered  any  turns  of  expression  peculiar  to 
Addison.  Had  such  turns  of  expression  been  dis- 
covered, they  would  be  sufficiently  accounted  for  by 
supposing  Addison  to  have  corrected  his  friend's  lines, 
as  he  owned  that  he  had  done. 

Is  there  any  thing  in  the  character  of  the  accused 
persons  which  makes  the  accusation  probable?  We 
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inswer  confidently  —  nothing.  Tickell  was  Tong  after 
this  time  described  by  Pope  himself  as  a  very  fair  and 
worthy  man.  Addison  had  been,  during  many  years, 
before  the  public.  Literary  rivals,  political  opponents, 
had  kept  their  eyes  on  him.  But  neither  envy  ncr 
faction,  in  their  utmost  rage,  had  ever  imputed  to  him 
a  single  deviation  from  the  laws  of  honour  and  cf 

O 

social  morality.  Had  he  been  indeed  a  man  meanly 
jealous  of  fame,  and  capable  of  stooping  to  base  and 
wicked  arts  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  his  competitors, 
would  his  vices  have  remained  latent  so  long  ?  He  was 
a  writer  of  tragedy :  had  he  ever  injured  Rowe  ?  He 
was  a  •vyriter  of  comedy  :  had  he  not  done  ample  justice 
to  Congreve,  and  given  valuable  help  to  Steelc  ?  He 
was  a  pamphleteer:  have  not  his  good  nature  and 
generosity  been  acknowledged  by  Swift,  his  rival  in 
feme  and  his  adversary  in  politics  ? 

That  Tickell  should  have  been  guilty  of  a  villany 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable.  That  Addison  should 
have  been  guilty  of  a  villany  seems  to  us  highly  im- 
probable. But  that  these  two  men  should  have  con- 
spired together  to  commit  a  villany  seems  to  us  improb- 
able in  a  tenfold  degree.  All  that  is  known  to  us  of 
their  intercourse  tends  to  prove,  that  it  was  not  the 
intercourse  of  two  accomplices  in  crime.  These  are 
some  of  the  lines  in  which  Tickell  poured  forth  his 
•orrow  6ver  the  coffin  of  Addison  : 

"  Or  dost  thou  warn  poor  mortnls  left  behind, 
A  task  well  suited  to  thr  gentle  mind  ? 
Oh,  if  sometimes  thy  spotless  form  descend, 
To  me  thine  aid,  thou  guardian  genius,  lend. 
When  rnge  misguides  me,  or  when  fear  alarms, 
When  pain  di»treasm,  or  .when  pleasure  charm*, 
In  silent  whisperings  purer  thought*  impart, 
-     And  turn  from  ill  a  frail  find  feeble  heart ; 
Lead  through  the  path*  thy  virtue  trod  before. 
Till  blu*  shall  join,  nor  I'eath  can  part  us  more." 
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In  what  words,  we  should  like  to  kno\\  did  tliia 
guardian  genius  invite  Iris  pupil  to  join  in  a  plan  such 
as  the  Editor  of  the  Satirist  would  hardly  dare  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Editor  of  the  Age  ? 

We  do  not  accuse  Pope  of  bringing  an  accusation 
which  lie  knew  to  be  false.  We  have  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  he  believed  it  to  be  true  ;  and  the  evidence 
on  which  he  believed  it  he  found  in  his  own  bad  heart. 
His  own  life  was  one  long  series  of  tricks,  as  mean  and 
as  malicious  as  that  of  which  he  suspected  Addison 
and  Tickell.  He  was  all  stiletto  and  mask.  To  injure, 
to  insult,  and  to  save  himself  from  the  consequences 
of  injury  and  insult  by  lying  and  equivocating,  was  the 
habit  of  his  life.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  the  Duke 
of  Chandos ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and 
equivocated.  He  published  a  lampoon  on  Aaron  Hill ; 
he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  and  equivocated.  He 
published  a  still  fouler  lampoon  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montague  ;  he  was  taxed  with  it ;  and  he  lied  with 
more  than  usual  effrontery  and  vehemence.  He  puffed 
himself  and  abused  his  enemies  under  feigned  names. 
He  robbed  himself  of  his  own  letters,  and  then  raised 
the  hue  and  cry  after  them.  Besides  his  frauds  of  ma- 
lignity, of  fear,  of  interest,  and  of  vanity,  there  were 
frauds  which  he  seems  to  have  committed  from  love  of 
fraud  alone.  He  had  a  habit  of  stratagem,  a  pleasure 
in  outwitting  all  who  came  near  him.  Whatever  his 
object  might  be,  the  indirect  road  to  it  was  that  which 
he  preferred.  For  Bolingbroke,  Pope  undoubtedly  felt 
as  much  love  and  veneration  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to 
feel  for  any  human  being.  Yet  Pope  was  scarcely  dead 
when  it  was  discovered  that,  from  no  motive  except  the 
mere  love  of  artifice,  he  had  been  guilty  of  an  act  of 
perfidy  to  Bolingbroke. 
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Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  such  a  man  as 
this  should  attribute  to  others  that  which  he  felt  within 
himself.  A  plain,  probable,  coherent  explanation  is 
frankly  given  to  him.  He  is  certain  that  it  is  all  a  ro- 
mance. A  line  of  conduct  scrupulously  fair,  and  even 
friendly,  is  pursued  towards  him.  He  is  convinced  that 
it  is  merely  a  cover  for  a  vile  intrigue  by  which  ho  is  to 
be  disgraced  and  ruined.  It  is  vain  to  ask  him  for 
proofs.  He  has  none,  and  wants  none,  except  those 
which  he  carries  in  his  own  bosom. 

Whether  Pone's  malignity  at  length  provoked  Ad- 
dison  to  retaliate  for  the  first  and  last  time,  cannot  now 
be  known  with  certainty.  We  have  only  Pope's  story, 
which  nins  thus.  A  pamphlet  appeared  containing 
some  reflections  which  stung  Pope  to  the  quick.  What 
those  reflections  were,  and  whether  they  were  reflec- 
tions of  which  he  had  a  right  to  complain,  we  have  now 
no  means  of  deciding.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  a  foolish 
and  vicious  lad,  who  regarded  Addison  with  the  feel- 
ings with  which  such  lads  generally  regard  their  best 
friends,  told  Pope,  truly  or  falsely,  that  this  pamphlet 
had  been  written  by  Addison's  direction.  When  we 
consider  what  a  tendency  stories  have  to  grow,  in 
passing  even  from  one  honest  man  to  another  honest 
man,  and  when  we  consider  that  to  the  name  of  honest 
man  neither  Pope  nor  the  Earl  of  Warwick  had  a  claim, 
we  are  not  disposed  to  attach  much  importance  to  this 
anecdote. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Pope  was  furious.  He 
had  already  sketched  the  character  of  Atticus  in  prose. 
In  his  anger  he  turned  this  prose  into  the  brilliant 
Mid  energetic  lines  which  everybody  knows  by  heart, 
or  ought  to  know  by  heart,  and  sent  them  to  Addison. 
One  charge  which  Pope  has  enforced  with  great  skill 
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is  probably  not  -without  foundation.  Addison  was,  we 
are  inclined  to  believe,  too  fond  of  presiding  over  a 
circle  of  humble  friends.  Of  the  other  imputations 
which  these  famous  lines  are  intended  to  convey, 
scarcely  one  has  ever  been  proved  to  be  just,  and  some 
are  certainly  false.  That  Addison  was  not  in  the  habit 
.if  "damning  with  faint  praise"  appears  from  innu- 
merable passages  in  his  writings,  and  from  none  more 
than  from  those  in  which  he  mentions  Pope.  And  it  is 
not  merely  unjust,  but  ridiculous,  to  describe  a  man 
who  made  the  fortune  of  almost  every  one  of  his  in- 
timate friends,  as  "  so  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged." 

That  Addison  felt  the  sting  of  Pope's  satire  keenly, 
we  cannot  doubt.  That  he  was  conscious  of  one  of 
the  weaknesses  with  which  he  was  reproached  is  highly 
probable.  But  his  heart,  we  firmly  believe,  acquitted 
him  of  the  gravest  part  of  the  accusation.  He  acted 
like  himself.  As  a  satirist  he  was,  at  his  own  weapons, 
more  than  Pope's  match ;  and  he  would  have  been  at 
no  loss  for  topics.  A  distorted  and  diseased  body, 
tenanted  by  a  yet  more  distorted  and  diseased  mind; 
Bpite  and  envy  thinly  disguised  by  sentiments  as  benev- 
olent and  noble  as  those  which  Sir  Peter  Teazle  ad- 
mired in  Mr.  Joseph  Surface  ;  a  feeble  sickly  licen- 
tiousness ;  an  odious  love  of  filthy  and  noisome  images  ; 
these  were  things  which  a  genius  less  powerful  than 
that  to  which  we  owe  the  Spectator  could  easily  have 
held  up  to  the  mirth  and  hatred  of  mankind.  Addison 
had,  moreover,  at  his  command,  other  means  of  ven- 
geance whicii  a  bad  man  would  not  have  scrupled  to 
use.  lie  was  powerful  in  the  state.  Pope  was  a  Cath- 
olic ;  and,  in  those  times,  a  minister  would  have  found 
it  easy  to  harass  the  most  innocent  Catholic  by  innu- 
merable petty  vexations.  Pope,  near  twenty  years 
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later,  said  that  "  through  the  lenity  of  the  government 
alone  he  could  live  with  comfort."  "  Consider,"  he 
exclaimed,  u  the  injury  that  a  man  of  high  rank  and 
credit  may  do  to  a  private  person,  under  penal  laws  and 
nniny  other  disadvantages."  It  is  pleasing  to  relied 
that  the  only  revenge  which  Addison  took  was  to  insert 
in  the  Freeholder  a  warm  encomium  on  the  translation 
of  the  Iliad,  and  to  exhort  all  lovers  of  learning  to  put 
down  their  names  as  subscribers.  There  could  be  no 
doubt,  he  said,  from  the  specimens  already  published, 
that  the  masterly  hand  of  Pope  would  do  as  much  for 
Homer  as  Dry  den  had  done  for  Virgil.  From  that 
time  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  always  treated  Pope,  by 
Pope's  own  acknowledgment,  with  justice.  Friendship 
was,  of  course,  at  an  end. 

One  reason  which  induced  die  Earl  of  Wan*  ick  to 
play  the  ignominious  part  of  talebearer  on  this  occasion, 
may  have  been  his  dislike  of  the  marriage  which  was 
about  to  take  place  between  his  mother  and  Addison. 
The  Countess  Dowager,  a  daughter  of  the  old  and 
honourable  family  of  the  Middletons  of  Chirk,  a  family 
which,  in  any  country  but  ours,  would  be  called  noble, 
resided  -\t  Holland  House.  Addison  had,  during  some 
years,  occupied  at  Chelsea  a  small  dwelling,  once  the 
abode  of  Nell  Gwynn.  Chelsea  is  now  a  district  of 
London,  tind  Holland  House  may  be  called  a  town 
residence.  But,  in  the  days  of  Anne  and  George  the 
First,  milkmaids  and  sportsmen  wandered  between 
green  hedges,  and  over  fields  bright  with  daisies,  from 
Kensington  almost  to  the  shore  of  the  Thames.  Acldi- 
ton  and  Lady  Warwick  were  country  neighbours, 
and  became  intimate  friends.  The  great  wit  and 
kcholar  tried  to  allure  the  young  Lord  from  the  fash- 
*>nable  amusements  of  beating  watchmen,  b -eaking 
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windows,  and  rolling  women  in  hogsheads  down  Hoi- 
born  Hill,  to  the  study  of  letters  and  the  practice  of 
virtue.  These  well  meant  exertions  did  little  good, 
however,  either  to  the  disciple  or  to  the  master.  Lord 
Warwick  grew  iip  a  rake  ;  and  Addison  fell  in  love. 
The  mature  beauty  of  the  Countess  has  been  celebrated 
by  poets  in  language  which,  after  a  very  large  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  flattery,  would  lead  us  to  be 
lieve  that  she  was  a  fine  woman  ;  and  her  rank  doubt- 
less heightened  her  attractions.  The  courtship  was 
long.  The  hopes  of  the  lover  appear  to  have  risen 
and  fallen  with  the  fortunes  of  his  party.  His  attach- 
ment was  at  length  matter  of  such  notoriety  that,  when 
he  visited  Ireland  for  the  last  time,  Rowe  addressed 
some  consolatory  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Holland  House. 
It  strikes  us  as  a  little  strange  that,  in  these  verses,  Ad- 
dison should  be  called  Lycidas,  a  name  of  singularly  evil 
omen  for  a  swain  just  about  to  cross  St.  George's  Channel. 

At  length  Chloe  capitulated.  Addison  was  indeed 
able  to  treat  with  her  on  eqaal  terms.  He  had  reason 
to  expect  preferment  even  higher  than  that  which  he 
had  attained.  He  had  inherited  the  fortune  6f  a 
brother  who  died  Governor  of  Madras.  He  had  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  Warwickshire,  and  had  been  wel- 
comed to  his  domain  in  very  tolerable  verse  by  one  of 
the  neighbouring  squires,  the  poetical  foxhunter,  Wil- 
liam Somervile.  In  August  1716,  the  newspapers  an- 
nounced that  Joseph  Addison,  Esquire,  famous  for 
many  excellent  works  both  in  verse  and  prose,  had  es- 
poused the  Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick. 

He  now  fixed  his  abode  at  Holland  House,  a  house 
which  can  boast  of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  dis- 
tinguished in  political  and  literary  history  than  any 
Other  private  dwelling  in  England.  His  portrait  still 
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hangs  there.  The  features  are  pleasing  ;  the  complex- 
ion is  remarkably  fair ;  but,  in  the  expression  we  trace 
rather  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition  than  the  force 
and  keenness  of  his  intellect. 

Not  long  after  his  marriage  he  reached  the  height  of 
civil  greatness.  The  Whig  Government  had,  during 
some  time,  been  toni  by  internal  dissensions.  Lord 
Townshend  led  one  section  of  the  Cabinet,  Lord  Sun- 
derland  the  other.  At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1717, 
Sunderland  triumphed.  Townshend  retired  from  office, 
and  was  accompanied  by  Walpole  and  Cowper.  Sun- 
derland proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  Ministry ;  and 
Addison  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  Seals  were  pressed  upon  him,  and  were  at 
first  declined  by  him.  Men  equally  versed  in  official 
business  might  easily  have  been  found ;  and  his  col- 
leagues knew  that  they  could  not  expect  assistance  from 
him  in  debate.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  hi*  popularity, 
to  his  stainless  probity,  and  to  his  literary  fame. 

But  scarcely  had  Addison  entered  the  Cabinet  when 
his  health  began  to  fail.  From  one  serious  attack  he 

O 

recovered  in  die  autumn ;  and  his  recovery  was  cele- 
brated in  Latin  verses,  worthy  of  his  own  pen,  by  Vin- 
cent Bourne,  who  was  then  at  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge. A  relapse  soon  took  place  ;  and,  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Addison  was  prevented  by  a  severe  asthma 
from  discharging  the  duties  of  Ids  jxwt.  He  resigned 
it,  and  was  -succeeded  by  lib  friend  Craggs,  a  young 
man  whose  natural  parts,  though  little  improved  by  cul- 
tivation, were  quick  and  showy,  whose  graceful  person 
and  winning  manners  had  made  him  generally  accepta- 
ble in  society,  and  who,  if  he  had  lived,  would  probably 
save  been  the  most  formidable  of  all  the  rivals  cl 
Walpole. 
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As  yet  there  was  no  Joseph  Hume.  The  Ministers, 
therefore,  were  able  to  bestow  on  Addison  a  retiring 
pension  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  year.  In  what 
form  this  pension  was  given  we  are  not  told  by  the 
biographers,  and  have  not  time  to  inquire.  But  it  is 
certain  that  Addison  did  not  vacate  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Rest  of  mind  and  body  seems  to  have  re-established 
his  health  ;  and  he  thanked  God,  with  cheerful  piety, 
for  having  set  him  free  both  from  his  office  and  from 
his  asthma.  Many  years  seemed  to  be  before  him, 
and  he  meditated  many  works,  a  tragedy  on  the  death 
of  Socrates,  a  translation  of  the  Psalms,  a  treatise  on 
the  evidences  of  Christianity.  Of  this  last  performance, 
a  part,  which  we  could  well  spare,  has  come  down  to  us. 

But  the  fatal  complaint  soon  returned,  and  gradually 
prevailed  against  all  the  resources  of  medicine.  It  is 
melancholy  to  think  that  the  last  months  of  such  a  life 
should  have  been  overclouded  both  by  domestic  and  by 
political  vexations.  A  tradition  which  began  early, 
which  has  been  generally  received,  and  to  which  we 
have  nothing  to  oppose,  has  represented  his  wife  as  an 
arrogant  and  imperious  woman.  It  is  said  that,  till  his 
health  failed  him,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  Coun- 
tess Dowager  and  her  magnificent  diningroom,  blazing 
with  the  gilded  devices  of  the  House  of  Rich,  to  some 
tavern  where  he  could  enjoy  a  laugh,  a  talk  about  Vir- 
gil and  Boileau,  and  a  bottle  of  claret,  with  the  friends 
of  his  happier  days.  All  those  friends,  however,  were 
not  left  to  him.  Sir  Richard  Steelc  had  been  cradu- 

O 

ally  estranged  by  various  causes.  Ho  considered  him- 
Belf  as  one  who,  in  evil  times,  had  braved  martyrdom 
for  his  political  principles,  and  demanded,  when  the 
Whig  party  was  triumphant,  a  large  compensation  for 
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vrhat  lie  had  suffered  when  it  was  militant.  The,  "Whig 
leaders  took  a  very  different  view  of  his  claims.  They 
thought  that  he  had,  by  his  own  petulance  and  folly, 
brought  them  as  well  as  himself  into  trouble,  and  though 
they  did  not  absolutely  neglect  him,  doled  out  favcurs 
to  him  with  a  sparing  hand.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  be  angry  with  them,  and  especially  angry  with 
Addison.  But  what  above  all  seems  to  have  disturbed 
Sir  Richard,  was  the  elevation  of  Tickell,  who,  at 
thirty,  was  made  by  Addison  Undersecretary  of  State ; 
while  the  Editor  of  the  Tatler  and  Spectator,  the  author 
of  the  Crisis,  the  member  for  Stockbridge  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  firm  adherence  to  the  House  of 
Hanover,  was,  at  near  fifty,  forced,  after  many  solicita- 
tions and  complaints,  to  content  himself  with  a  share 
in  the  patent  of  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Steele  himself 
says,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  Congreve,  that  Addison, 
by  his  preference  of  Tickell,  "  incurred  the  warmest  re- 
sentment of  other  gentlemen  ;"  and  every  thing  seems 
to  indicate  that,  of  those  resentful  gentlemen,  Steele 
was  himself  one. 

While  poor  Sir  Richard  was  brooding  over  what  he 
considered  as  Addison's  unkindncss,  a  new  cause  of 
quarrel  arose.  The  Whig  party,  already  divided  against 
itself,  was  rent  by  a  new  schism.  The  celebrated  Bill 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Peers  had  been  brought  in. 
The  proud  Duke  of  Somerset,  first  in  rank  of  all  the 
nobles  whose  origin  permitted  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
was  the  ostensible  author  of  the  measure.  But  it  was 
supported,  and,  in  truth,  devised  by  the  Prime  Minister. 

We  are  satisfied  that  the  Bill  was  most  pernicious  ; 
and  we  fear  that  the  motives  which  induced  Sunder- 
tind  to  frame  it  were  not  honourable  to  him.  But  wo 
Cannot  deny  that  it  was  supported  by  many  of  the  beat 
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and  wisest  men  of  that  age.  Nor  was  tins  strange. 
The  royal  prerogative  had,  within  the  memory  of  the 
generation  then  in  the  vigour  of  lii'e,  been  so  grossly 
abused,  that  it  was  still  regarded  with  a  jealousy  which, 
when  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  House  of  Brunswick 
is  considered,  may  perhaps  be  called  immoderate.  Tho 
particular  prerogative  of  creating  peers  had,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  AVhigs,  been  grossly  abused  oy  Queen 
Anne's  last  Ministry ;  and  even  the  Tories  admitted 
that  her  Majesty,  in  swamping,  as  it  has  since  beei 
called,  the  Upper  House,  had  done  what  only  an  ex- 
treme case  could  justify.  The  theory  of  the  English 
constitution,  according  to  many  high  authorities,  was 
that  three  independent  powers,  the  sovereign,  the  no- 
bility, and  the  commons,  ought  constantly  to  act  as 
checks  on  each  other.  If  this  theory  were  sound,  it 
seemed  to  follow  that  to  put  one  of  these  powers  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  other  two,  was  absurd.  But 
if  the  number  of  peers  were  unlimited,  it  could  not  well 
be  denied  that  the  Upper  House  was  under  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  and  was  in- 
debted only  to  their  moderation  for  any  power  which  it 
might  be  suffered  to  retain. 

Steele  took  part  with  the  Opposition,  Addison  with 
the  Ministers.  Steele,  in  a  paper  called  the  Plebeian, 
vehemently  attacked  the  bill.  Sunderland  called  for 
help  on  Addison,  and  Addison  obeyed  the  call.  In  a 
paper  called  the  Old  Whig,  he  answered,  and  indeed 
vefuted  Steele's  arguments.  It  seems  to  us  that  the. 
premises  of  both  the  controversialists  were  unsoimd. 
Lhat,  on  those  premises,  Addison  reasoned  well  and 
Steele  ill,  and  that  consequently  Addison  brought  out 

false  conclusion  while  Steele  blundered  upon  the 
truth.  In  style,  in  wit,  and  in  politeness,  Addison 
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maintained  his  superiority,  though  the  Old  Whig  it 
by  no  means  one  of  his  happiest  performances. 

At  first,  both  the  anonymous  opponents  observed  the 
laws  of  propriety.  But  at  length  Stcelo  so  far  forgot 
himself  as  to  throw  an  odious  imputation  on  the 
morals  of  the  chiefs  of  the  administration.  Addison 
replied  with  severity,  but,  in  our  opinion,  with  lesa 
severity  than  was  due  to  so  grave  an  offence  against 
morality  and  decorum ;  nor  did  he,  in  his  just  anger, 
forget  for  a  moment  the  laws  of  good  taste  and  good 
breeding.  One  calumny  which  has  been  often  repeated, 
and  never  yet  contradicted,  it  is  our  duty  to  expose.  It 
is  asserted  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  that  Addison 
designated  Steele  as  "little  Dicky."  This  assertion 
was  repeated  by  Johnson,  who  had  never  seen  the  Old 
Whig,  and  was  therefore  excusable.  It  has  also  been 
repeated  by  Miss  Aikin,  who  has  seen  the  Old  Whig, 
and  for  whom  therefore  there  is  less  excuse.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  the  words  "  little  Dicky  "  occur  in  the  Old 
Whig,  and  that  Stecle's  name  was  Richard.  It  is 
equally  true  that  the  words  "little  Isaac"  occur  in  the 
Duenna,  and  that  Newton's  name  was  Isaac.  But  we 
confidently  affirm  that  Addison's  little  Dicky  had  no 
more  to  do  with  Steele,  than  Sheridan's  little  Isaac  with 
Newton.  If  we  apply  the  words  "  little  Dicky  "  to 
Steele,  we  deprive  a  very  lively  and  ingenious  passage, 
not  only  of  all  its  wit,  but  of  all  its  meaning.  Little 
Dicky  was  the  nickname  of  Henry  Norris,  an  actor  of 
remarkably  small  stature,  but  of  great  humour,  who 
played  the  usurer  Gomez,  then  a  most  popular  part, 
in  Dryden's  Spanish  Friar.1 

1  We  will  transcribe  the  whole  paragraph.    How  it  can  ercr  hare  bee« 
fchunderstoo'l  is  unintelligible  to  us. 
"  Bat  our  author's  chief  concern  is  for  the  poor  House  of  Commons 
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The  merited  reproof  which  Steele  had  received* 
though  softened  by  some  kind  and  courteous  expres- 
sions, gulled  him  bitterly.  He  replied  with  little  force 

i     O  * 

and  great  acrimony  ;  but  no  rejoinder  appeared.  Ad- 
dison  was  fust  hastening  to  his  grave ;  and  had,  vre 
may  well  suppose,  little  disposition  to  prosecute  a 
quarrel  with  an  old  friend.  His  complaint  had  ter- 
minated in  dropsy.  He  bore  up  long  and  manfully. 
But  at  length  he  abandoned  all  hope,  dismissed  hii 
physicians,  and  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die. 

His  works  he  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Tickell,  and 
dedicated  them  a  very  few  days  before  his  death  to 
Craggs,  in  a  letter  written  with  the  sweet  and  graceful 
eloquence  of  a  Saturday's  Spectator.  In  this,  his  last 
composition,  he  alluded  to  his  approaching  end  in  words 
so  manly,  so  cheerful,  and  so  tender,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  read  them  without  tears.  At  the  same  time  ho 
earnestly  recommended  the  interests  of  Tickell  to  the 
care  of  Craggs. 

Within  a  few  hours  of  the  time  at  which  this  dedica- 
tion was  written,  Addison  sent  to  beg  Gay,  who  was 
then  living  by  his  wits  about  town,  to  come  to  Hol- 
land House.  Gay  went,  and  was  received  with  great 
kindness.  To  his  amazement  his  forgiveness  was  im- 


whom  he  represent?  as  naked  and  defenceless,  when  the  Crown,  by  losing 
this  prerogative,  would  l>e  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  power  of  a 
Hoi; -e  of  Lords.  \Vlio  forbears  laughing  when  the  Spanish  Friar  repre- 
sent!., little  Dicky,  under  the  person  of  Gomez,  insulting  the  Colonel  that 
was  able  to  fright  him  out  of  his  wits  with  a  single  frown?  This  Gomes, 
•Ryn  he,  flew  upon  him  like  a  dragon,  got  him  down,  the  Devil  being  strong 
In  him,  and  gave  him  bastinado  on  bastinado,  and  buffet  on  buffet,  which 
the  poor  Colonel,  being  prostrate,  suffered  with  a  most  Christian  patience. 
The  improbability  of  the  fact  never  fails  to  raise  mirth  in  the  audience; 
and  one  may  venture  to  answer  for  a  Briti-.h  House  of  Commons,  if  we  maj 
guess,  from  its  conduct  hitherto,  that  it  will  scarce  be  either  so  tame  or  »i 
weak  as  our  author  supposes." 
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plored  by  the  dying  man.  Poor  Gray,  the  most  good 
nature d  and  simple  of  mankind,  could  not  imagint, 
what  he  had  to  forgive.  There  was,  however,  some 
wrong,  the  remembrance  of  which  weighed  on  Ad- 
dison's  mind,  and  which  he  declared  himself  anxious  to 
repair.  He  was  in  a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion  ;  and 
the  parting  was  doubtless  a  friendly  one  on  both  sides. 
Gay  supposed  that  some  plan  to  serve  him  had  been 
in  agitation  at  Court,  and  had  been  frustrated  by 
Addison's  influence.  Nor  is  this  improbable.  Gay 
had  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  royal  family.  But  in 
the  Queen's  days  he  had  been  the  eulogist  of  Boling- 
broke,  and  was  still  connected  with  many  Tories.  It 
is  not  strange  that  Addison,  while  heated  by  conflict, 
should  liave  thought  himself  justified  in  obstructing  the 
preferment  of  one  whom  he  might  regard  as  a  political 
enemy.  Neither  is  it  strange  that,  when  reviewing  his 
whole  life,  and  earnestly  scrutinising  all  his  motives,  he 
should  think  that  ho  had  acted  an  unkind  and  ungen- 
erous part,  in  using  his  power  against  a  distressed  man  of 
letters,  who  was  as  harmless  and  as  helpless  as  a  child. 

One  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  anecdote.  It 
appears  that  Addison,  on  his  deathbed,  called  himself 
to  a  strict  account,  and  was  not  at  ease  till  he  had 
asked  pardon  for  an  injury  which  it  was  not  even 
suspected  that  he  had  committed,  for  an  injury  which 
would  have  caused  disquiet  only  to  a  very  tender 
conscience.  Is  it  not  then  reasonable  to  infer  that,  if 
he  had  really  been  guilty  of  forming  a  base  conspiracy 
against  the  fame  and  fortunes  of  a  rival,  he  would  have 
expressed  some  remorse  for  so  serious  a  crime  ?  But 
it  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  arguments  and  evidence 
*br  the  defence,  when  there  is  neither  argument  nor 
evidence  for  the  accusation. 
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The  last  moments  of  Addison  were  perfectly  serene. 
His  interview  with  his  son-in-law  is  universally  known. 
"See,"  he  said,  "how  a  Christian  can  die."  The 
piety  of  Addison  was,  in  truth,  of  a  singularly  cheerful 
character.  The  feeling  which  predominates  in  all  his 
devotional  writings  is  gratitude.  God  was  to  him  the 
allwise  and  allpowerful  friend  who  had  watched  over 
his  cradle  with  more  than  maternal  tenderness  ;  who 
had  listened  to  his  cries  before  they  could  form  them- 
selves in  prayer ;  who  had  preserved  his  youth  from 
the  snares  of  vice ;  who  had  made  his  cup  run  over 
with  worldly  blessings ;  who  had  doubled  the  value  of 
those  blessings,  by  bestowing  a  thankful  heart  to  enjoy 
them,  and  dear  friends  to  partake  them ;  who  had 
rebuked  the  waves  of  the  Ligurian  gulf,  had  purified 
the  autumnal  air  of  the  Campagna,  and  had  restrained 
the  avalanches  of  Mont  Cenis.  Of  the  Psalms,  his 
favourite  was  that  which  represents  the  Ruler  of  all 
things  under  the  endearing  image  of  a  shepherd,  whose 
crook  guides  the  flock  safe,  through  gloomy  and  deso- 
late glens,  to  meadows  well  watered  and  rich  with 
herbage.  On  that  goodness  to  which  he  ascribed  all 
the  happiness  of  his  life,  he  relied  in  the  hour  of  death 
with  the  love  which  casteth  out  fear.  He  died  on  the 
seventeenth  of  June  1719.  He  had  just  entered  on  his 
forty-eighth  year. 

His  body  lay  in  state  in  the  Jerusalem  Chamber,  and 
was  borne  thence  to  the  Abbey  at  dead  of  night.  The 
'  hoir  sang  a  funeral  hymn.  Bishop  Atterbury,  one  of 
lliose  Tories  who  had  loved  and  honoured  the  most 
accomplished  of  the  Whigs,  met  the  corpse,  and  led 
the  procession  by  torchlight,  round  the  shrine  of  Saint 
Edward  and  the  graves  of  the  Plantagencts,  to  the 
Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  On  the .  north  side  of 
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that  Chapel,  in  the  vault  of  the  House  of  Albemarley 
the  coffin  of  Addison  lies  next  to  the  coffin  of  Mon- 
tague. Yet  a  few  months;  and  the  same  mourners 
parsed  again  along  the  same  aisle.  The  same  sad  an- 
them was  again  chanted.  The  same  vault  was  again 
openei ;  and  the  coffin  of  Craggs  was  placed  close  to 
the  coffin  of  Addison. 

Many  tributes  were  paid  to  the  memory  of  Addison  ; 
but  ono  alone  is  now  remembered.  Tickell  bewailed 
his  friend  in  an  elegy  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
greatest  name  in  our  literature,  and  which  unites  the 
energy  and  magnificence  of  Dryden  to  the  tenderness 
and  purity  of  Cowper.  This  fine  poem  was  prefixed 
to  a  superb  edition  of  Addison's  works,  which  was  pub- 
lished, in  1721,  by  subscription.  The  names  of  the 
subscribers  proved  how  widely  his  fame  had  been 
spread.  That  hb  countrymen  should  be  eager  to 
possess  1m  writings,  even  in  a  costly  form,  is  not  wor- 
derful.  But  it  is  wonderful  that,  though  English  litera- 
ture was  then  little  studied  on  the  continent,  Spanish 
Grandees,  Italian  Prelates,  Marshals  of  France,  should 
be  found  in  the  list.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
names  .are  those  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  of  Prince 
Eugene,  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  of  the  Dukos 
of  Parma,  Modena,  and  Guastalla,  of  the  Doge  of 
Genoa,  of  the  Regent  Orleans,  and  of  Cardinal  Du- 
bois.  We  ought  to  add  that  this  edition,  though  emi- 
nently beautiful,  is  in  some  important  points  defective  ; 
nor,  indeed,  do  we  yet  possess  a  complete  collection  of 
AdJison's  writings. 

It  is  strange  that  neither  his  opulent  and  noble 
widow,  nor  any  of  his  powerful  and  attached  friends, 
should  have  thought  of  placing  even  a  simple  tablet, 
inscribed  with  his  name,  on  the  walls  of  the  Abbey. 
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It  was  not  till  three  generations  had  laughed  and  wept 
over  his  pages,  that  the  omission  was  supplied  by  the 
public  veneration.  At  length,  in  our  own  time,  liis 
image,  skilfully  graven,  appeared  in  Poet's  Corner.  It 
represents  him,  as  we  can  conceive  him,  clad  in  hig 
dressing  gown,  and  freed  from  his  wig,  stepping  from 
his  parlour  at  Chelsea  into  his  trim  little  garden,  with 
the  account  of  the  Everlasting  Club,  or  the  Loves  of 
Hilpa  and  Shalum,  just  finished  for  the  next  day's 
Spectator,  in  his  hand.  Such  a  mark  of  national  re- 
spect was  due  to  the  unsullied  statesman,  to  the  accom- 
plished scholar,  to  the  master  of  pure  English  elo- 
quence, to  the  consummate  painter  of  life  and  manners, 
It  was  due,  above  all,  to  the  great  satirist,  who  alone 
knew  how  to  use  ridicule  without  abusing  it,  who, 
without  inflicting  a  wound,  effected  a  great  social 
reform,  and  Avho  reconciled  wit  and  virtue,  after  a  long 
and  disastrous  separation,  during  which  wit  had  been 
led  astray  by  profligacy,  and  viitue  by  fanaticism. 
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(EdMnrgk  Review,  April,  1844.) 

THIS  book  has  more  than  one  title  to  our  serious 
attention.  It  is  an  npjxxil,  solemnly  made  to  posterity 
by  a  man  who  played  a  conspicuous  jwirt  in  great  events, 
and  who  represents  himself  as  deeply  aggrieved  by  the 
rash  and  malevolent  censure  of  his  contemporaries. 
To  such  an  appeal  we  shall  always  give  ready  audience. 
We  can  perform  no  duty  more  useful  to  society,  or  more 
agreeable  to  our  own  feelings,  than  that  of  making, 
as  far  as  our  power  extends,  reparation  to  the  slandered 
and  persecuted  benefactors  of  mankind.  We  therefore 
promptly  took  into  our  consideration  this  copious  apol- 
ogy for  the  life  of  Bertrand  Barere.  We  have  made 
up  our  minds  ;  and  we  now  purpose  to  do  him,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  full  and  signal  justice. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  appellant  in  this  case 
does  not  come  into  court  alone.  He  is  attended  to  the 
bar  of  public  opinion  by  two  compurgators,  who  occupy 
irighly  honourable  stations.  One  of  these  is  M.  David 
of  Angers,  Member  of  the  Institute,  an  eminent  sculp- 
tor, and,  if  we  have  been  rightly  informed,  a  favourite 
pupil,  though  not  a  kinsman,  of  the  painter  who  bore 
the  same  name.  The  other,  to  whom  we  owe  the  bio- 

i  Mrmoiret  de  Bertrand  Barere;  pnblils  par  MM.  HIFTOLTTE  CARSOT. 
Membra  de  la  Chnmbre  dcs  D4pnt&,  et  DAVID  d' Angers,  Membra  de 
rinstitat:  pr&£dls  d'une  Notice  Historiqua  par  H.  CAKJ.OT.  4  tome*. 
Paris  :  1848. 
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graphical  preface,  is  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  son  of  the  celebrated 
Director.  In  the  judgment  of  M.  David  and  of  M. 
Hippolyte  Carnot,  Bare  re  was  a  deserving  and  an  ill- 
used  man,  a  man  who,  though  by  no  means  faultless, 
must  yet,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  force  of 
circumstances  and  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  be 
considered  as  on  the  whole  entitled  to  our  esteem.  It 
will  be  for  the  public  to  determine,  after  a  full  hearing, 
whether  the  editors  have,  by  thus  connecting  their 
names  with  that  of  Barere,  raised  his  character  or 
lowered  their  own. 

We  arc  not  conscious  that,  when  we  opened  this 
book,  we  were  under  the  influence  of  any  feeling  likely 
to  pervert  our  judgment.  Undoubtedly,  we  had  long 
entertained  a  most  unfavorable  opinion  of  Barere  ;  but 
to  this  opinion  we  were  not  tied  by  any  passion  or  by 
any  interest.  Our  dislike  was  a  reasonable  dislike,  and 
iniiiht  have  been  removed  bv  reason.  Indeed  our 
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expectation  was,  that  these  Memoirs  would  in  some 
measure  clear  Barere's  fame.  That  he  could  vindicate 
himself  from  all  the  charges  which  had  been  brought 
Hgainst  him,  we  knew  to  be  impossible  ;  and  his  editors 
udmit  that  he  has  not  done  so.  But  we  thought  it 
nighly  probable  that  some  grave  accusations  would  be 
.•efuted,  and  that  many  offences  to  which  he  would  have 
been  forced  to  plead  guilty  would  be  greatly  exten- 
uated. We  were  not  disposed  to  be  severe.  We  were 
fully  aware  that  temptations  such  as  those  to  which  the 
members  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  were  exposed  must  try  severely  tht 
strength  of  the  firmest  virtue.  Indeed  our  inclination 
has  always  been  to  regard  with  an  indulgence,  which  tc 
some  rigid  moralists  appears  excessive,  those  faults  into 
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which  gentle  and  noble  spirits  are  sometimes  hurried 
by  the  excitement  of  conflict,  by  the  maddening  influ- 
ence of  sympathy,  and  by  ill-regulated  zeal  for  a  pub- 
lic cause. 

With  such  feelings  we  read  this  book,  and  compan  j 
it  with  other  accounts  of  the  events  in  which  Bardie 
bore  a  part.  It  is  now  our  duty  to  express  the  opinion 
to  which  this  investigation  has  led  us. 

Our  opinion  then  is  this:  that  Barere  approached 
nearer  than  any  person  mentioned  in  history  or  fiction, 
whether  man  or  devil,  to  the  idea  of  consummate  and 
universal  depravity.  In  him  the  qualities  which  are 
the  proper  objects  of  hatred,  and  the  qualities  which 
are  the  proper  objects  of  contempt,  preserve  an  exquisite 
and  absolute  harmony.  In  almost  every  particular  sort 
of  wickedness  he  has  had  rivals.  His  sensuality  was 
immoderate ;  but  this  was  a  failing  common  to  him 
with  many  great  and  amiable  men.  There  have  been 
many  men  as  cowardly  as  he,  some  as  cruel,  a  few  as 
mean,  a  few  as  impudent.  There  may  also  have  been 
as  great  liars,  though  we  never  met  with  them  or  read 
of  them.  But  when  we  put  every  thing  together,  sen- 
suality, poltroonery,  baseness,  effrontery,  mendacity, 
barbarity,  the  result  is  something  which  in  a  novel  we 
thould  condemn  as  caricature,  and  to  which,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in  history. 

It  would  be  grossly  unjust,  we  acknowledge,  to  try  a 
man  situated  as  Barere  was  by  a  severe  standard.  Nor 
have  we  done  so.  We  have  formed  our  opinion  of  him 
i»y  comparing  him,  not  with  politicians  of  stainless 
character,  not  with  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  or  General 
Washington,  or  Mr.  Wilberforce,  or  Earl  Grey,  but 
«rith  his  own  colleagues  of  the  Mountain.  That  party 
He  udcd  a  considerable  number  of  the  worst  men  that 
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ever  lived  ;  but  we  see  in  it  nothing  like  Bare  re.  Cora- 
pared  with  him,  Fouche  seems  honest ;  Billaud  seems 
humane  ;  Hebert  seems  to  rise  into  dignity.  Every 
other  chief  of  a  party,  says  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  has 
found  apologists :  one  set  of  men  exalts  the  Girondists  ; 
another  set  justifies  Danton ;  a  third  deifies  Robes- 
pierre :  but  Barere  has  remained  without  a  defender. 
We  venture  to  suggest  a  very  simple  solution  of  this 
phenomenon.  All  the  other  chiefs  of  parties  had  some 
good  qualities  ;  and  Barere  had  none.  The  genius, 
courage,  patriotism,  and  humanity  of  the  Girondist 
statesmen  more  than  atoned  for  what  was  culpable  in 
their  conduct,  and  should  have  protected  them  from 
the  insult  of  being  compared  with  such  a  thing  as 
Barere.  Danton  and  Robespierre  were  indeed  bad 
men ;  but  in  both  of  them  some  important  parts  of  the 
mind  remained  sound.  Danton  was  brave  and  reso- 
lute, fond  of  pleasure,  of  power,  and  of  distinction,  with 
vehement  passions,  with  lax  principles,  but  with  some 
kind  and  manly  feelings,  capable  of  great  crimes,  but 
capable  also  of  friendship  and  of  compassion.  lie, 
therefore,  naturally  finds  admirers  among  persons  of 
bold  and  sanguine  dispositions.  Robespierre  was  a 
vain,  envious,  and  suspicious  man,  with  a  hard  heart, 
weak  nerves,  and  a  gloomy  temper.  But  we  cannot 
*vith  truth  deny  that  lie  was,  in  the  vulgar  sense  of  the 
word,  disinterested,  that  his  private  life  was  correct,  or 
that  he  was  sincerely  zealous  for  his  own  system  of 
oolitics  and  morals.  He,,  therefore,  naturally  finds  ad- 
mirers among  honest  but  moody  and  bitter  democrats. 
If  no  class  has  taken  the  reputation  of  Barere  under  its 
patronage,  the  reason  is  plain :  Barere  had  not  a  single 
virtue,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one. 

It  is  true  that  he  was  not,  as  far  as  we  are  able  tc 
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judge,  originally  of  a  savage  disposition ;  but  tills  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  us  only  to  aggravate  bis  guilt. 
There  are  some  unbappy  men  constitutionally  prone  to 
tie  darker  passions,  men  all  whose  blood  is  gall,  and  to 
whom  bitter  words  and  harsh  actions  arc  as  natural  as 
snarling  and  biting  to  a  ferocious  dog.  To  come  into 
the  world  with  this  wretched  mental  disease  is  a  greater 
calamity  than  to  bo  bora  blind  or  deaf.  A  man  who, 
having  such  a  temper,  keeps  it  in  subjection,  and  con- 
strains  himself  to  behave  habitually  with  justice  and 
humanity  towards  those  who  arc  in  his  power,  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  the  highest  admiration.  There  have  been 
instances  of  this  self-command ;  and  they  are  among 
the  most  signal  triumphs  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  man  who,  having  been  blessed  by 
nature  with  a  bland  disposition,  gradually  brings  him- 
self to  inflict  misery  on  his  fellow-creatures  with  indif- 
ference, with  satisfaction,  and  at  length  with  a  hideous 
rapture,  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  a  portent  of  wicked- 
ness ;  and  such  a  man  was  Barere.  The  history  of  his 
downward  progress  is  full  of  instruction.  Weakness, 
cowardice,  and  fickleness  were  born  with  him  j  the  best 
quality  which  he  received  from  nature  was  a  good  tem- 
per. These,  it  is  true,  arc  not  very  promising  mate- 
rials ;  yet,  out  of  materials  as  unpromising,  high  senti- 
ments of  piety  and  of  honour  have  sometimes  made 
martyrs  and  heroes.  Rigid  principles  often  do  for 
feeble  minds  what  stays  do  for  feeble  bodies.  But 
Barere  had  no  principles  at  all.  His  character  was 
equally  destitute  of  natural  and  of  acquired  strength. 
Neither  in  the  commerce  of  life,  nor  in  books,  did  we 
ever  become  acquainted  with  any  mind  so  unstable,  so 
utterly  destitute  of  tone,  so  incapable  of  independent 
thought  and  earnest  preference,  so  ready  to  take  inv 
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pressions  and  so  ready  to  lose  them.  He  resembled 
those  creepers  which  must  lean  on  something,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  their  prop  is  removed,  fall  down  in 
utter  helplessness.  He  could  no  more  stand  up,  erect 
and  self-supported,  in  any  cause,  than  the  ivy  can  rear 
itself  like  the  oak,  m*  the  wild  vine  shoot  to  heaven 
like  the  cedar  of  Lebanon.  It  is  barely  possible  that, 
under  good  guidance  and  in  favourable  circumstances, 
such  a  man  might  have  slipped  through  life  without 
discredit.  But  the  unseaworthy  craft,  which  even  in 
still  water  would  have  been  in  danger  of  going  down 
from  its  own  rottenness,  was  launched  on  a  raging 
ocean,  amidst  a  storm  in  which  a  whole  armada  of  gal- 
lant ships  was  cast  away.  The  weakest  and  most  ser- 
vile of  human  beings  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
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actor  in  a  Revolution  which  convulsed  the  whole  civ 
ilised  world.  At  first  he  fell  under  the  influence  of 
humane  and  moderate  men,  and  talked  the  language 
of  humanity  and  moderation.  But  he  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  fierce  and  resolute  spirits,  scared  by 
no  danger  and  restrained  by  no  scruple.  He  had  to 
choose  whether  he  would  bo  their  victim  or  their 
accomplice.  His  choice  was  soon  made.  He  tasted 
blood,  and  felt  no  loathing :  he  tasted  it  again,  and 
liked  it  well.  Cruelty  became  with  him,  first  a  habit, 
then  a  passion,  at  last  a  madness.  So  complete  and 
.*apid  was  the  degeneracy  of  his  nature,  that,  within  a 
very  few  months  after  the  time  when  he  had  passed  for 
a  good-natured  man,  he  had  brought  himself  to  look  on 
the  despair  and  misery  of  his  feljow-creatures  with  a 
glee  resembling  that  of  the  fiends  whom  Dante  saw 
watching  the  pool  of  seething  pitcJi  in  Malebolge.  He 
had  many  associates  in  guilt ;  but  he  distinguished 
himself  from  them  all  by  the  Bacchanalian  exultation 
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he  seemed  to  feel  in  tiie  work  of  death.  He 
was  drunk  with  innocent  and  noble  blood,  laughed  and 
shouted  as  he  butchered,  and  howled  strange  songs  ami 
reeled  in  strange  dances  amidst  the  carnage.  Then 
came  a  sudden  and  violent  turn  of  fortune.  The  mis- 
erable man  was  hurled  down  from  the  height  of  power 
to  hopeless  ruin  and  infamy.  The  shock  sobered  him 
at  once.  The  fumes  of  his  horrible  intoxication  passed 
away.  But  he  was  now  so  irrecoverably  depraved  that 
the  discipline  of  adversity  only  drove  him  further  into 
wickedness.  Ferocious  vices,  of  which  he  had  never 
beeu  suspected,  had  been  developed  in  him  by  power. 
Another  class  of  vices,  less  hateful  perhaps,  but  more 
iespicable,  was  now  developed  in  him  by  poverty  and 
disgrace.  Having  appalled  the  whole  world  by  great 
crimes  perjHitrated  under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  lib- 
erty, he  became  the  meanest  of  all  the  tools  of  despo- 
tism. It  is  not  easy  to  settle  the  order  of  precedence 
among  his  vices  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his 
baseness  was,  on  the  whole,  a  rarer  and  more  marvel- 
lous thing  than  his  cruelty. 

This  is  die  view  which  we  have  long  taken  of  Bar 
lire's  character;  but,  till  we  read  these  Memoirs,  we 
\ield  our  opinion  with  the  diffidence  which  becomes  a 
judge  who  has  only  heard  one  side.  The  case  seemed 
strong,  and  in  parts  unanswerable :  yet  we  did  not 
know  what  the  accused  party  might  have  to  say  for 
himself;  and,  not  being  much  inclined  to  take  our  fiJ- 
low-creatures  either  for  angels  of  light  or  for  angels  of 
darkness,  we  could  not  but  feel  some  suspicion  that  his 
offences  had  been  exaggerated.  That  suspicion  is  now 
at  an  end.  The  vindication  is  before  us.  It  occupies 
four  volumes.  It  was  the  work  of  forty  yeai-s.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  does  no},  refute  «very 
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serious  charge  which  admitted  of  refutation.  How 
many  serious  charges,  then,  are  here  refuted  ?  Not 
a  single  one.  Most  of  the  imputations  which  have 
been  thrown  on  Barere  lie  does  not  even  notice.  In 
such  cases,  of  course,  judgment  must  go  against  him  by 
default.  The  fact  is,  that  nothing  can  be  more  meagre 
and  uninteresting  than  his  account  of  the  great  public 
transactions  in  which  he  was  engaged.  He  gives  us 
hardly  a  word  of  new  information  respecting  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  ;  and,  by 
way  of  compensation,  tells  us  long  stones  about  things 
which  happened  before  he  emerged  from  obscurity,  and 
after  he  had  ao;ain  sunk  into  it.  Nor  is  this  the  worst. 

o 

As  soon  as  he  ceases  to  write  trifles,  he  begins  to  write 
lies  ;  and  such  lies  !  A  man  who  has  never  been  within 
the  tropics  does  not  know  what  a  thunderstorm  means ; 
a  man  who  has  never  looked  on  Niagara  has  but  a  faint 
idea  of  a  cataract ;  and  he  who  has  not  read  Bare  re's 
Memoirs  may  be  said  not  to  know  what  it  is  to  lie. 
Among  the  numerous  classes  which  make  up  the  great 
genus  Mendatium,  the  Mendacium  Vasconic.um,  or 
Gascon  lie,  has,  during  some  centuries,  been  highly  es- 
teemed as  peculiarly  circumstantial  and  peculiarly  impu- 
dent ;  and,  among  the  Mendacia  Vasconica,  the  Mendar 
cium  Barcrianum  is,  without  doubt,  the  finest  species. 
It  is  indeed  a  superb  variety,  and  quite  throws  into  the 
shade  some  Mendacia  which  we  are  used  to  regard  with 
admiration.  The  Mendacium  Wraxallianum,  for  ex- 
ample, though  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  will  not 
sustain  the  comparison  for  a  moment.  Seriously,  we 
think  thatM.  Hippolyte  Carnot  is  much  to  blame  in  this 
matter.  We  can  hardly  suppose  him  to  be  worse  read 
than  ourselves  in  the  history  of  the  Convention,  a  his- 
tory which  must  interest  him  deeply,  not  only  as  a 
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Frenchman,  but  also  as  a  son.  He  must,  therefore,  be 
|erfectly  aware  that  many  of  the  most  important  state- 
ments which  these  volumes  contain  are  falsehoods, 
Buch  as  Corneilie's  Dorante,  or  Moliere's  Scapin,  or 
Colin  d'Harleville's  Monsieur  de  Croc  would  have  been 
ashamed  to  utter.  We  are  far,  indeed,  from  holding 
M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  answerable  for  Barere's  want  of 
veracity ;  but  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  arranged  these 
Memoirs,  has  introduced  them  to  the  world  by  a  lauda- 
tory preface,  has  described  them  as  documents  of  great 
historical  value,  and  has  illustrated  them  by  notes.  We 
cannot  but  think  that,  by  acting  thus,  he  contracted 
some  obligations  of  which  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  all  aware ;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  have  suffered  any 
monstrous  fiction  to  go  forth  under  the  sanction  of  his 
name,  without  adding  a  line  at  the  foot  of  the  page  for 
the  purpose  of  cautioning  the  reader. 

We  will  content  ourselves  at  present  with  pointing 
out  two  instances  of  Barere's  wilful  and  deliberate  men- 
dacity ;  namely,  his  account  of  the  death  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  his  account  of  the  death  of  the  Girondists. 
His  account  of  the  death  of  Murie  Antoinette  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "  Robespierre  in  his  turn  proposed  that  the 
members  of  the  Ca}>et  family  should  be  banished,  and 
that  Mario  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  trial  before 
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the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  He  would  have  been 
better  employed  in  concerting  military  measures  which 
might  have  repaired  our  disasters  in  Belgium,  and  might 
have  arrested  the  progress  of  die  enemies  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  the  west." — (Vol.  ii.  p.  312.) 

Ncr.r,  it  is  notorious  that  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent 
tefore  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  not  at  Robespierre's 
Distance,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  Robespierre's  wishes. 
We  will  cite  a  single  authority,  which  is  quite  decisive. 
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Bonapaite,  who  had  no  conceivable  motive  to 
the  truth,  wlio  had  the  best  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  truth,  and  who,  after  his  marriage  with  the  Arch- 
duchess, naturally  felt  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  his 
wife's  kinswoman,  distinctly  affirmed  that  Robespierre 
opposed  the  trying  of  the  Queen.1  Who,  then,  was 
the  person  who  really  did  propose  that  the  Capet  family 
should  be  banished,  and  that  Marie  Antoinette  should 
be  tried  ?  Full  information  will  be  found  in  the  Mon- 
iteur.2  From  that  valuable  record  it  appears  that,  on- 
the  first  of  August  1793,  an  orator,  deputed  by  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  addressed  the  Convention 
in  a  long  and  elaborate  discourse.  He  asked,  in  pas- 
sionate language,  how  it  happened  that  the  enemies  of 
the  republic  still  continued  to  hope  for  success.  "  Is 
it,"  he  cried,  "  because  we  have  too  long  forgotten  the 
crimes  of  the  Austrian  woman  ?  Is  it  because  we  have 
shown  so  strange  an  indulgence  to  the  race  of  our  an- 
cient tyrants  ?  It  is  time  that  this  unwise  apathy  should 
cease  ;  it  is  time  to  extirpate  from  the  soil  of  the  Re- 
public the  last  roots  of  royalty.  As  for  the  children 
of  Louis  the  conspirator,  they  are  hostages  for  the  Re- 
public. The  charge  of  their  maintenance  shall  be 
reduced  to  what  is  necessary  for  the  food  and  keep  of 
two  individuals.  The  public  treasure  shall  no  longer 
be  lavished  on  creatures  who  have  too  lono-  been  con- 
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sidered  as  privileged.  But  behind  them  lurks  a  woman 
who  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  disasters  of  France, 
and  whose  share  in  every  project  adverse  to  the  revolu- 
tion has  long  been  known.  National  justice  claims  its 
rights  over  her.  It  is  to  the  tribunal  appointed  for  the 
trial  of  conspirators  that  r,he  ought  to  be  sent.  It  it 
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only  by  striking  the  Austrian  woman  that  you  can  mako 
Francis  and  George,  Charles  and  William,  sensible  of 
the  crimes  which  their  ministers  and  their  armies  have 
committed."  The  speaker  concluded  by  moving  that 
Marie  Antoinette  should  be  brought  to  judgment,  and 
should,  for  that  end,  be  forthwith  transferred  to  the 
Ccnciergerie ;  and  that  all  the  members  of  the  house  of 
Capet,  with  die  exception  of  those  who  were  under  the 
sword  of  the  law,  and  of  the  two  children  of  Louis, 
should  be  banished  from  the  French  territory.  Tho 
motion  was  carried  without  debate. 

'  Now,  who  was  the  person  who  made  this  speech  and 
this  motion  ?  It  was  Barere  himself.  It  is  clear,  then, 
that  Barere  attributed  his  own  mean  insolence  and  bar- 
barity to  one  who,  whatever  liis  crimes  may  have  been, 
was  in  this  matter  innocent.  The  only  question  re- 
maining is,  whether  Barere  was  misled  by  his  memory, 
or  wrote  a  deliberate  falsehood. 

We  are  convinced  that  he  wrote  a  deliberate  false- 
hood. His  memory  is  described  by  his  editors  as 
remarkably  good,  and  must  have  been  bad  indeed  if  he 
could  not  remember  such  a  fact  as  this.  It  is  true  that 
tin'  number  of  murders  in  which  he  subsequently  bore 
a  part  was  so  great  that  he  might  well  confound  one 
with  another,  that  he  might  well  forget  what  part  of 
the  daily  hecatomb  was  consigned  to  death  by  himself, 
and  what  part  by  his  colleagues.  But  two  circum- 
stances make  it  quite  incredible  that  the  share  which 
he  took  in  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette  should  have 
es«.ped  his  recollection.  She  was  one  of  his  earliest 
victims.  Sre  was  one  of  his  most  illustrious  victims. 
The  most  hardened  assassin  remembers  the  first 
time  that  he  shed  blood;  and  the  widow  of  Louis 
Was  no  ordinary  sufferer.  If  the  question  had  been 
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about  some  milliner,  butchered  for  hiding  in  her  ganet 
her  brother  who  had  let  drop  a  word  against  the 
Jacobin  club — if  the  question  had  been  about 'some 
old  nun,  dragged  to  death  for  having  mumbled  what 
were  called  fanatical  words  over  her  beads — Barere's 
memory  might  well  have  deceived  him.  It  would  be 
as  unreasonable  to  expect  him  to  remember  all  the 
wretches  whom  he  slew  as  all  the  pinches  of  snuft'  that 
he  took.  But,  though  Barere  murdered  many  hun- 
dreds of  human  beings,  he  murdered  only  one  Queen. 
That  he,  a  small  country  lawyer,  who,  a  few  years 
before,  would  have  thought  himself  honoured  by  a 
glance  or  a  word  from  the  daughter  of  so  many  Ca> 
sars,  should  call  her  the  Austrian  woman,  should  send 
her  from  jail  to  jail,  should  deliver  her  over  to  the 
executioner,  was  surely  a  great  event  in  his  life. 
Whether  lie  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it  or  ashamed 
of  it,  is  a  question  on  which  we  may  perhaps  differ 
from  his  editors  ;  but  they  will  admit,  we  think,  that  he 
could  not  have  forgotten  it. 

We,  therefore,  confidently  charge  Barere  with  hav- 
ing written  a  deliberate  falsehood  ;  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  we  never,  in  the  course  of  any 
historical  researches  that  we  have  happened  to  make, 
fell  in  with  a  falsehood  so  audacious,  except  only  the 
falsehood  which  we  are  about  to  expose. 

Of  the  proceeding  against  the  Girondists,  Barero 
speaks  with  just  severity.  He  calls  it  an  atrocious  in- 
justice perpetrated  against  the  legislators  of  the  republic. 
Ho  complains  that  distinguished  deputies,  who  ought  to 
have  been  readmitted  to  their  seats  in  the  Convention, 
v°re  sent  to  the  scaffold  as  conspirators.  The  day,  he 
exclaims,  was  a  day  of  mourning  for  France.  It  muti- 
ated  the  national  representation  ;  it  weakened  tlie 
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Hjcred  principle,  that  the  delegates  of  the  people  were 
inviolable.  He  protests  that  he  had  no  share  in  tko 
guilt.  "  I  have  had,"  he  says,  "  the  patience  to  go 
through  the  Moniteur,  extracting  all  die  charges  brought 
against  deputies,  and  all  the  decrees  for  arresting  and 
impeaching  deputies.  Nowhere  will  you  find  my  name. 
I  never  brought  a  charge  against  any  of  my  colleagues, 
or  made  a  report  against  any,  or  drew  up  an  impeach- 
ment against  any." l 

Now,  we  affirm  that  this  is  a  lie.  Wo  affirm  that 
Bare iv  himself  took  the  lead  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  against  the  Girondists.  We  affirm  that  he, 
on  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  171)3,  proposed  a  decree 
for  bringing  nine  Girondist  deputies  to  trial,  and  for 
putting  to  death  sixteen  other  Girondist  deputies  with- 
out any  trial  at  all.  We  affirm  that,  when  the  accused 
deputies  had  been  brought  to  trial,  and  when  some 
apprehension  arose  that  their  eloquence  might  produce 
an  effect  even  on  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  Barere 
did,  on  the  8th  of  Brumairc,  second  a  motion  for  a 
decree  authorising  the  tribunal  to  decide  without  hear- 
in::  out  the  defence  ;  and,  for  the  truth  of  every  one  of 
these  things  so  affirmed  by  us,  we  appeal  to  that  very 
Mojiiteur  to  which  Barere  has  dared  to  appeal.2 

What  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot,  knowing,  as  he  must 
know,  that  this  book  contains  such  falsehoods  as  those 
which  we  have  exposed,  can  have  meant,  when  he  de- 
scribed it  as  a  valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  histori- 
cal information,  passes  our  comprehension.  When  a 
man  is  not  ashamed  to  tell  lies  about  events  which  took 
place  before  hundreds  of  witnesses,  and  which  are  TO- 

» Vol.  II.  407. 

*  Momitemr,  81st  July,  179S,  and  Nonidi,  first  Decade  of  Brumaire,  in  UM 
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corded  in  well-kncwn  and  accessible  Looks,  what  credit 
can  we  give  to  his  account  of  things  done  in  corners  ? 
No  historian  who  does  not  wish  to  be  laughed  at  will 
ever  cite  the  unsupported  authority  of  Barere  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  any  fact  whatever.  The  only  thing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  on  which  these  volumes  throw  any 
light,  is  the  exceeding  baseness  of  the  author. 

So  much  for  the  veracity  of  the  Memoirs.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  they  arc  beneath  criticism. 
They  are  as  shallow,  flippant,  and  affected,  as  Barere's 
oratoiy  in  the  Convention.  They  are  also,  what  his  ora- 
tory in  the  Convention  was  not,  utterly  insipid.  In  fact, 
they  are  the  mere  dregs  and  rinsings  of  a  bottle  of  which 
even  the  first  froth  was  but  of  very  questionable  flavour. 

We  will  now  try  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  this  man's  life.  We  shall,  of  course,  make 
very  sparing  use  indeed  of  his  own  Memoirs ;  and 
never  Avithout  distrust,  except  where  they  are  con- 
firmed by  other  evidence. 

Bertram!  Barere  was  born  in  the  year  1755,  at 
Tarbes  in  Gascony.  His  father  was  the  proprietor  of 
a  small  estate  at  Vieu/ac,  in  the  beautiful  vale  of 
Argeles.  Bertrand  always  loved  to  be  called  Barere 
de  Vieuxac,  and  flattered  himself  with  the  hope  that, 
by  the  help  of  this  feudal  addition  to  his  name,  he 
might  pass  for  :i  gentleman.  He  was  educated  for  the 
bar  at  Toulouse,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  practised  as  an  advocate 
with  considerable  success,  and  wrote  some  small  pieces, 
which  he  sent  to  the  principal  literary  societies  in  the 
south  of  France.  Among  provincial  towns,  Toulouse 
eeems  to  have  been  remarkably  rich  in  indifferent 
versifiers  ami  critics.  It  gloried  especially  in  one 
renerable  institution,  called  the  A  cademy  of  the  Flora] 
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Games.  This  body  held  every  year  a  grand  meeting, 
which  was  a  subject  of  intense  interest  to  the  whole 
city,  and  at  which  flowers  of  gold  and  silver  were  given 
as  prizes  for  odes,  for  idyls,  and  for  something  that  was 
called  eloquence.  These  bounties  produced  of  course 
the  ordinary  effect  of  bounties,  and  turned  people  who 
might  have  been  thriving  attorneys  and  useful  apothe- 
caries into  small  wits  and  bad  poets.  Bar£re  does  rot 
appear  to  have  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  any  of  these 
precious  flowers ;  but  one  of  his  performances  was 
mentioned  with  honour.  At  Montauban  he  was  more 
fortunate.  The  Academy  of  thfit  town  bestowed  on 
him  several  prizes,  one  for  a  panegyric  on  Louis  the 
Twelfth,  in  which  the  blessings  of  monarchy  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  French  nation  were  set  forth ;  and 
another  for  a  panegyric  on  poor  Franc  de  Pompignan, 
in  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  philosophy  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  sharply  assailed.  Then 
Barere  found  an  old  stone  inscribed  with  three  Latin 
words,  and  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  it,  which  pro- 
cured him  a  seat  in  a  learned  Assembly,  called  the 
Toulouse  Academy  of  Sciences,  Inscriptions,  and  Po- 
lite Literature.  At  length  the  doors  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Floral  Games  were  opened  to  so  much  merit. 
Harare,  in  his  thirty-third  year,  took  his  seat  as  one  of 
that  illustrious  brotherhood,  and  made  an  inaugural 
oration  which  was  greatly  admired.  He  apologises  for 
recounting  these  triumphs  of  his  youthful  genius.  We 
own  that  we  cannot  blame  him  for  dwelling  long  on 
the  least  disgraceful  portion  of  his  existence.  To  send 
in  declamations  for  prizes  offered  by  provincial  acade- 
mies is  indeed  no  very  use*uJ  or  dignified  employment 
for  a  bearded  man ;  but  it  would  have  been  well  if 
Barere  had  always  been  so  employed. 
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In  1785  he  married  a  young  lady  of  considerab.e 
fortune.  Whether  she  was  in  other  respects  qualified 
to  make  a  home  happy,  is  a  point  respecting  which  we 
are  imperfectly  informed.  In  a  little  work,  entitled 
Melancholy  Payes,  which  was  written  in  1797,  Bare  re 
avers  that  his  marriage  was  one  of  mere  convenience, 
that  at  the  altar  his  heart  was  heavy  with  sorrowful 
fcrehodings,  that  he  turned  pale  as  he  pronounced  the 
solemn  "  Yes,"  that  unbidden  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks,  that  his  mother  shared  his  presentiment,  and 
that  the  evil  omen  was  accomplished.  "  My  marriage," 
he  says,  "  was  one  of  the  most  unhappy  of  marriages." 
So  romantic  a  tale,  told  by  so  noted  a  liar,  did  not 
command  our  belief.  AVe  were,  therefore,  not  much 
surprised  to  discover  that,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  calls  his 
wife  a  most  amiable  woman,  and  declares  that,  after  he 
had  been  united  to  her  six  years,  he  found  her  as 
amiable  as  ever.  He  complains,  indeed,  that  she  was 
too  much  attached  to  royalty  and  to  the  old  supersti- 
tion ;  but  he  assures  us  that  his  respect  for  her  virtues 
induced  him  to  tolerate  her  prejudices.  Now  Barere, 
at  the  time  of  his  marriage,  was  himself  a  Royalist  and 
a  Catholic.  He  had  gained  one  prize  by  flattering  the 
Throne,  and  another  by  defending  the  Church.  It  is 
hardly  possible,  therefore,  that  disputes  about  politics 
or  religion  should  have  embittered  his  domestic  life  till 
some  time  after  he  became  a  husband.  Our  own 
guess  is,  that  his  wife  was,  as  he  says,  a  virtuous  and 
amiable  woman,  and  that  she  did  her  best  to  make  him 
happy  during  some  years.  It  seems  clear  that,  when 
circumstances  developed  the  latent  atrocity  of  his 
character,  she  could  no  longer  endure  him,  refused  to 
«ee  liim,  and  sent  back  his  letters  unopened.  Then  it 
ivas,  we  imagine,  that  he  invented  the  fable  about  hia 
distress  on  his  wedding  day. 
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In  1788  Bar£re  paid  his  first  visit  to  Paris,  attended 
reviews,  heard  Laharpe  at  the  Lyca>um,  and  Condorcet 
at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  stared  at  the  envoys  of 
Tippoo  Sahib,  saw  the  Royal  Family  dine  at  Versailles, 
:uid  kept  a  journal  in  which  he  noted  down  adventures 
and  speculations.  Some  parts  of  this  journal  are  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  work  before  us,  and  are  cer- 
tainly most  characteristic.  The  worst  vices  of  the  writer 
liUd  not  yet  shown  themselves ;  but  the  weakness  which 
was  the  parent  of  those  vices  appears  in  every  line.  Hia 
levity,  his  inconsistency,  his  servility,  were  already  what 
they  were  to  the  last.  All  his  opinions,  all  his  feelings, 
spin  round  and  round  like  a  weathercock  in  a  whirlwind. 
Nay,  the  very  impressions  which  he  receives  through 
liis  senses  are  not  the  sumo  two  days  together.  He  sees 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  and  is  so  much  blinded  by  loyalty 
as  to  find  his  Majesty  handsome.  "  I  fixed  my  eyes," 
he  says,  "  with  a  lively  curiosity  on  his  fine  counte- 
nance, which  I  thought  oi>eii  and  noble."  The  next 
time  that  the  king  appeal's  all  is  altered.  His  Majesty's 
eyes  are  without  the  smallest  expression  ;  he  has  a  vul- 
gar laugh  which  seems  like  idiocy,  an  ignoble  figure,  an 
awkward  gait,  and  the  look  of  a  big  boy  ill  brought  up. 
It  is  the  same  with  more  important  questions.  Hare  re 
is  fur  the  parliaments  on  the  Monday  and  against  the 
.  laments  on  the  Tuesday,  for  feudality  in  the  morn- 
ing and  against  feudality  in  the  afternoon.  One  day 
tie  admires  the  English  constitution  :  then  he  shudders 
to  think  that,  in  the  struggles  by  which  that  constitu- 
tion had  been  obtained,  the  barbarous  islanders  had 
murdered' a  king,  and  gives  the  preference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  Hearn.  Beam,  he  says,  has  a  sublime  ecu- 
liihition,  a  beautiful  constitution.  There  the  nobility 
clergy  meet  in  one  house  and  tne  Commons  in  an 
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other.  If  the  houses  differ,  the  King  has  the  casting 
vote.  A  few  weeks  later  we  find  him  raving  against 
the  principles  of  this  sublime  and  beautiful  constitution. 
To  admit  deputies  of  the  nobility  and  clergy  into  the 
legislature,  is,  he  says,  neither  more  nor  less  than  to 
admit  enemies  of  the  nation  into^the  legislature. 

In  this  state  of  mind,  without  one  settled  purpose  or 
opinion,  the  slave  of  the  last  world,  royalist,  aristocrat, 
democrat,  according  to  tire  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
coffee-house  or  drawing-room  into  which  he  had  just 
looked,  did  Barere  enter  into  public  life.  The  States- 
General  had  been  summoned.  Barere  went  down  to  his 
own  province,  was  there  elected  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Third  Estate,  and  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  1781). 

A  great  crisis,  often  predicted,  had  at  last  arrived. 
In  no  country,  we  conceive,  have  intellectual  freedom 
and  political  servitude  existed  together  so  long  as  in 
France,  during  the  seventy  or  eighty  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  last  convocation  of  the  Orders.  Ancient 
abuses  and  new  theories  flourished  in  equal  vigour  side 
by  side.  The  people,  having  no  constitutional  means 
of  checking  even  the  most  flagitious  misgovernment, 
were  indemnified  for  oppression  by  being  suffered  to  lux- 
uriate in  anarchical  speculation,  and  to  deny  or  ridicule 
every  principle  on  which  the  institutions  of  the  state 
reposed.  Neither  those  who  attribute  the  downfall  of 
the  old  French  institutions  to  the  public  grievances,  nor 
those  who  attribute  it  to  the  doctrines  of  the  philoso- 
phers, appear  to  us  to  have  taken  into  their  view  more 
than  one  half  of  the  subject.  Grievances  as  heavy 
have  often  been  endured  without  producing  a  revolu 
lion  ;  doctrines  as  bold  have  often  been  propounded 
Hrithout  producing  a  revolution.  The  question,  whether 
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the  French  nation  was  alienated  from  its  old  polity  by 
the  follies  and  vices  of  the  Viziers  and  Sultans  who 
pillaged  and  disgraced  it,  or  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  seems  to  us  as  idle  as  the  question 
whether  it  was  fire  or  gunpowder  that  blew  up  the 
mills  at  Hounslow.  Neither  cause  would  have  sufficed 
alone.  Tyranny  may  last  through  ages  where  discus- 
sion is  suppressed.  Discussion  may  safely  be  left  free 
by  mlers  who  act  on  |x>pular  principles.  But  combine 
a  press  like  that  of  London  with  a  government  like 
that  of  St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  inevitable  effect  will 
be  an  explosion  tliat  will  shake  the  world.  So  it  was 
in  France.  Desj>otisni  and  License,  mingled  in  un- 
biased union,  engendered  that  mighty  Revolution  in 
which  the  lineaments  of  both  parents  were  strangely 
blended.  The  long  gestation  was  accomplished  ;  and 
EurojHj  saw,  with  mixed  hope  and  terror,  that  ngonis- 

travail  and  that  portentous  birth. 
Among  the  crowd  of  legislators  which  at  this  junc- 
ture poured  from  all  the  provinces  of  France  into 
Paris,  Barore  made  no  contemptible  figure.  The  opin- 
ions which  he  for  the  moment  professed  were  popular, 
yet  not  extreme.  His  character  was  fair  ;  his  personal 
a*l vantages  are  said  to  have  been  considerable;  and, 
from  the  portrait  which  is  prefixed  to  these  Memoirs, 
and  which  represents  him  as  he  appeared  in  the  Con- 
vention, we  should  judge  that  his  features  must  have 

i  strikingly  handsome,  though  we  think  that  we  can 

in    them   cowardice  and  meanness  very  legibly 

written  by  the  hand  of  God.     His  conversation  was 

lively  and  easy ;    his  manners  remarkably  good  for  a 

:uunirv  lawyer.     Women  of  rank  and  wit  said  that  he 

was  the  only  man  who,  on  his  first  arrival  from  a  re- 

jirovince,  had  that  indescribable  air  *vhich  it  wai 
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supposed  that  Paris  alone  could  give.  His  eloquence, 
indeed,  was  by  no  means  so  much  admired  in  the  cap- 
ital as  it  had  been  by  the  ingenious  academicians  of 
Montauban  and  Toulouse.  His  style  was  thought  verj 
bad ;  and  very  bad,  if  a  foreigner  may  venture  to  judge, 
it  continued  to  the  last.  It  would,  however,  be  unjust 
to  deny  that  he  had  some  talents  for  speaking  aud 
writing.  His  rhetoric,  though  deformed  by  every  im- 
aginable fault  of  taste,  from  bombast  down  to  bufFoon- 
ery,  was  not  wholly  without  force  and  vivacity.  He 
had  also  one  quality  which,  in  active  life,  often  gives 
fourth-rate  men  an  advantage  over  first-rate  men. 
Whatever  he  could  do  he  could  do  without  effort,  at 
any  moment,  in  any  abundance,  and  on  any  side  of 
any  question.  There  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  harmony 
between  his  moral  character  and  his  intellectual  char- 
acter. His  temper  was  that  of  a  slave  ;  his  abilities 
were  exactly  those  which  qualified  him  to  be  a  useful 
slave.  Of  thinking  to  purpose  he  was  utterly  incapable; 
but  he  had  wonderful  readiness  in  arranging  and  ex- 
pressing thoughts  furnished  by  others. 

In  the  National  Assembly  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  the  full  extent  either  of  his  talents  or  of  his 
vices.  He  was  indeed  eclipsed  by  much  abler  men. 
He  went,  as  was  his  habit,  with  the  stream,  spoke 
occasionally  with  some  success,  and  edited  a  journal 
culled  the  Point  du  Jour,  in  which  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  were  reported. 

He  at  first  ranked  by  no  means  among  the  violent 
reformers.  lie  was  not  friendly  to  that  new  division 
<>f  the  French  territory,  which  was  among  the  most 
important  changes  introduced  by  the  Revolution,  and 
was  especially  unwilling  to  see  his  native  province  dis- 
membered. He  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  framing 
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Re}K)i'ts  on  tlie  Woods  and  Forests.  Louis  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  about  this  matter ;  fcr  liis  majesty 
was  a  keen  sportsman,  and  would  much  rather  have 
gone  without  the  Veto,  or  the  prerogative  of  making 
peace  and  war,  than  without  his  hunting  and  shouting. 
Gentlemen  of  the  royal  household  were  sent  to  Bare're, 
in  order  to  intercede  for  the  deer  and  pheasants.  Ncr 
was  this  intercession  unsuccessful.  The  reports  were 
so  drawn  that  Harare  was  afterwards  accused  of  having 
dishonestly  sacrificed  the  interests  of  tho' public  to  the 
tastes  of  the  court.  To  one  of  these  reports  he  had  tho 
inconceivable  folly  and  bad  taste  to  prefix  a  punning 
motto  from  Virgil,  fit  only  for  such  essays  as  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  composing  for  the  Floral  Games  — 

"  Si  canlmus  sylras,  tylvm  slot  Coiuulo  dign«." 

This  literary  foppery  was  one  of  the  few  things  in 
which  he  was  consistent.  Royalist  or  Girondist,  Jaco- 
bin or  Imperialist,  he  was  always  a  Trissotin. 

As  the  monarchical  party  became  weaker  and  weaker, 
Bar&re  gradually  estranged  himself  more  and  more 
from  it,  and  drew  closer  and  closer  to  the  republicans. 
It  would  seem  that,  during  this  transition,  he  was  for  a 
time  closely  connected  with  the  family  of  Orleans.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  guardiansliip 
of  the  celebrated  Pamela,  afterwards  Lady  Edward 
Fit/gerald  ;  and  it  was  asserted  that  he  received  during 
some  years  a  pension  of  twelve  thousand  francs  from 
tho  I'alais  Royal. 

At  the  end  of  September  1791,  the  labours  of  the 
National  Assembly  terminated,  and  those  of  the  first 
and  last  Legislative  Assembly  commenced. 

It  had  been  enacted  that  no  member  of  the  National 
Assembly  should  sit  in  the  Legislative  Assembly ;  a 
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preposterous  and  mischievous  regulation,  to  which  the 
disasters  which  followed  must  in  part  be  ascribed.  In 
England,  what  would  be  thought  of  a  Parliament 

O  '  O 

which  did  not  contain  one  single  person  who  had  ever 
sat  in  parliament  before  ?  Yet  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  the  number  of  Englishmen  who,  never  having 
taken  any  share  in  public  affairs,  are  yet  well  qualified, 
by  knowledge  and  observation,  to  be  members  of  the  leg- 
islature, is  at  least  a  hundred  times  as  great  as  the  num- 
ber of  Frenchmen  who  were  so  qualified  in  1791. 
How,  indeed,  should  it  have  been  otherwise  ?  In  Eng- 
land, centuries  of  representative  government  have  made 
all  educated  people  in  some  measure  statesmen.  In 
France  the  National  Assembly  had  probably  been  com- 
posed of  as  good  materials  as  were  then  to  be  found. 
It  had  undoubtedly  removed  a  vast  mass  of  abuses ; 
some  of  its  members  had  read  and  thought  much  about 
theories  of  government ;  and  others  had  shown  great 
oratorical  talents.  But  that  kind  of  skill  which  is  re- 
quired for  the  constructing,  launching,  and  steering  of 
a  polity  was  lamentably  wanting ;  for  it  is  a  kind  of 
skill  to  which  practice  contributes  more  than  books. 
.  Books  are  indeed  useful  to  the  politician,  as  they  are 
useful  to  the  navigator  and  to  the  surgeon.  But  the  real 
navigator  is  formed  on  the  waves  ;  the  real  surgeon  is 
formed  at  bedsides ;  and  the  conflicts  of  free  states  are 
the  real  school  of  constitutional  statesmen.  The  Na- 
tional Assembly  had,  however,  now  served  an  appren- 
ticeship of  two  laborious  and  eventful  years.  It  had, 
indeed,  by  no  means  finished  its  education  ;  but  it  was 
po  longer,  as  on  the  day  when  it  met,  altogether  rude 
to  political  functions.  Its  later  proceedings  contain 
abundant  proof  that  the  members  had  profited  by  their 
experience.  Beyond  all  doubt,  there  was  not  in  France 
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»ny  equal  number  of  persons  possessing  in  an  equal  de- 
gree the  qualities  necessary  for  the  judicious  direction 
of  public  affairs  ;  and,  just  at  this  moment,  these  legis- 
lutiH-s,  misled  by  a  childish  wish  to  display  their  own 
disinterested  ness,  deserted  the  duties  which  they  had 
half  learned,  and  which  nobody  else  had  learned  at  all, 
and  left  their  hall  to  a  second  crowd  of  novices,  who 
h:i<l  still  to  master  the  first  rudiments  of  political  busi- 
ness. When  Bare're  wrote  his  Memoirs,  the  absurdity 
of  this  self-denying  ordinance  had  been  proved  by 
events,  and  was,  we  believe,  acknowledged  by  all  par- 
ties. He  accordingly,  with  his  usual  mendacity,  speaks 
of  it  in  terms  implying  that  he  had  opposed  it.  There 
was,  he  tells  us,  no  good  citizen  who  did  not  regret  tliis 
fatal  vote.  Nay,  all  wise  men,  he  says,  wished  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  to  continue  its  sittings  as  the  first  Leg- 
islative Assembly.  But  no  attention  was  paid  to  the 
wishes  of  the  enlightened  friends  of  liberty  ;  and  tho 
generous  but  fatal  suicide  was  perpetrated.  Now  the 
fact  is,  that  Barere,  far  from  opposing  this  ill-advised 
measure,  was  one  of  those  who  most  eagerly  supported 
it ;  that  he  described  it  from  the  tribune  as  wise  and 
magnanimous ;  that  he  assigned,  as  his  reasons  for  tak- 
ing this  view,  some  of  those  phrases  in  which  oi-ators 
of  his  class  delight,  and  which,  on  all  men  who  have  the 
smallest  insight  into  politics,  produce  an  effect  very 
similar  to  that  of  ipecacuanha.  "  Those,"  he  said, 
"  who  have  framed  a  constitution  for  their  country  are, 
so  to  speak,  out  of  the  pale  of  that  social  state  of  which 
are  the  authors  ;  for  creative  power  is  not  in  the 
Mine  sphere  with  that  which  it  has  created." 

M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  noticed  this  untruth,  and 
attributes  it  to  mere  forgctfulness.  We  leave  it  to  him 
to  reconcile  his  very  charitable  supposition  with  what 
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oe  elsewhere  says  of  the  remarkable  excellence  of 
Barere's  memory. 

Many  members  of  the  National  Assembly  were  in« 
demnified  for  the  sacrifice  of  legislative  power,  by  ap- 
pointments in  various  departments  of  the  public  service. 
Of  these  fortunate  persons  Barere  was  one.  A  high 
Court  of  Appeal  had  just  been  instituted.  This  court 
was  to  sit  at  Paris :  but  its  jurisdiction  was  to  extend 
over  the  whole  realm  ;  and  the  departments  were  to 
choose  the  judges.  Barere  was  nominated  by  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  and  took  his  seat 
in  the  Palace  of  Justice.  He  asserts,  and  our  readers 
may,  if  they  choose,  believe,  that  it  was  about  this 
time  in  contemplation  to  make  him  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  and  that,  in  order  to  avoid  so  grave  dTrespon- 
sibility,  he  obtained  permission  to  pay  a  visit  to  hia 
native  place.  It  is  certain  that  he  left  Paris  early  in 
the  year  1792,  and  passed  some  months  in  the  south  of 
France. 

In  the  mean  time,  it  became  clear  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  would  not  work.  It  Avas,  indeed,  not  to 
be  expected  that  a  constitution  new  both  in  its  princi- 
ples and  its  details  would  at  first  work  easily.  Had  the 
chief  magistrate  enjoyed  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people,  had  he  performed  his  part  with  the  utmost  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  ability,  had  the  representative  body  in- 
cluded all  the  wisest  statesmen  of  France,  the  difficul- 
ties might  still  have  been  found  insuperable.  But,  in 
fact,  the  experiment  was  made  under  every  disadvantage. 
The  King,  very  naturally,  hated  the  constitution.  In 
the  Legislative  Assembly  were  men  of  genius  and  men 
of  good  intentions,  but  not  a  single  man  of  experience. 
Nevertheless,  if  France  had  been  suffered  to  settle  her 
own  affairs  without  foreign  interference,  it  is  possible 
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Jiat  the  calamities  which  followed  might  have  been 
averted.  The  Kin<;,  who,  with  many  good  qualities, 
was  slavish  and  sensual,  might  have  found  coni]tensa- 
ti.tn  for  his  lost  prerogatives  in  his  immense  civil  list, 
in  his  palaces  and  hunting  grounds,  in  soups,  Perigord 
pies,  and  Champagne.  The  people,  finding  themselves 
secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  valuable  reforms  which 
the  National  Assembly  had,  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
errors,  ejected,  would  not  have  been  easily  excited  by 
demagogues  to  acts  of  atrocity  ;  or,  if  acts  of  atrocity 
had  been  committed,  those  acts  would  probably  luive 
produced  a  speedy  and  violent  reaction.  Had  tolerable 
quiet  been  preserved  during  a  few  years,  the  constitu- 
tion of  1791  might  perhaps  have  taken  root,  might  have 
gradually  acquired  the  strength  which  time  alone  cac 
give,  and  might,  with  some  modifications  which  were 
undoubtedly  needed,  have  lasted  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  Eurojwan  coalition  against  the  Revolu- 
tion extinguished  all  hope  of  such  a  result.  The  de* 
I'oMtion  of  Louis  was,  in  our  opinion,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  that  coalition.  The  question  was  now 
no  longer,  whether  the  King  should  have  an  absolute 
Veto  or  a  suspensive  Veto,  whether  there  should  be  one 
chamber  or  two  chambers,  whether  the  members  of  die 
esentative  body  should  be  re-eligible  or  not ;  but 
whether  France  should  belong  to  die  French.  The 
independence  of  the  nation,  die  integrity  of  the  terri- 
tory, were  at  stake  ;  and  we  must  say  plainly  that  we 
cordially  approve  of  the  conduct  of  those  Frenchmen 
*rho,  at  that  conjuncture,  resolved,  like  our  own  Blake, 
to  play  the  men  tor  their  country,  under  whatever  form 
of  government  their  country  might  fall. 

It  seems  to  us  clear  that  the  war  with  the  Conti- 
Wntal  coalition  was,  on  the  side  of  France,  at  first  a 
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defensive  war,  and  therefore  a  just  war.  It  was  not  a 
war  for  small  objects,  or  against  despicable  enemies. 
On  the  event  were  staked  all  the  dearest  interests  of 
the  French  people.  Foremost  among  the  threatening 
powers  appeared  two  great  and  martial  monarchies, 
either  of  which,  situated  as  France  then  was,  might  be 
regarded  as  a  formidable  assailant.  It  is  evident  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  French  could  not,  with- 
out extreme  imprudence,  entrust  the  supreme  adminis- 
tration of  their  affairs  to  any  person  whose  attachment 
to  the  national  cause  admitted  of  doubt.  Now,  it  is  no 
reproach  to  the  memory  of  Louis  to  say  that  he  was 
not  attached  to  the  national  cause.  Had  he  been  so, 
he  would  have  been  something  more  than  man.  Ho 
had  held  absolute  power,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  accident  of  birth  and  by  the  ancient  polity  of  the 
kingdom.  That  power  he  had,  on  the  whole,  used 
with  lenity.  He  had  meant  well  by  his  people.  He 
had  been  willing  to  make  to  them,  of  his  own  mere 
motion,  concessions  such  as  scarcely  any  other  sover- 
eign has  ever  made  except  under  duress.  He  had 
paid  the  penalty  of  faults  not  his  own,  of  the  haughti- 
ness and  ambition  of  some  of  his  predecessors,  of  the 
dissoluteness  and  baseness  of  others.  He  had  been 
vanquished,  taken  captive,  led  in  triumph,  put  in  ward. 
He  had  escaped ;  he  had  been  caught ;  he  had  been 
dragged  back  like  a  runaway  galley-slave  to  the  oar. 
He  was  still  a  state  prisoner.  His  quiet  was  broken 
by  daily  affronts  and  lampoons.  Accustomed  from  the 
oradle  to  be  treated  with  profound  reverence,  he  was 
now  forced  to  command  his  feelings,  while  men  who,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  hackney  writers  or  coun- 
try attorneys  sat  in  his  presence  with  covered  heads, 
tnd  addressed  him  in  the  easy  tone  of  equality.  Con- 
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•cious  of  fair  intentions,  sensible  of  hard  usage,  he 
doubtless  detested  the  Revolution  ;  and,  while  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  confederates, 
pined  in  secret  for  the  sight  of  the  German  eagles  and 
th<  sound  of  the  German  drums.  We  do  not  blame 
him  for  this.  But  can  we  blame  those  who,  being 
resolved  to  defend  the  work  of  the  National  Assembly 
against  the  interference  of  strangers,  were  not  disposed 
to  have  him  at  their  head  in  the  fearful  struggle  which 
was  approaching  ?  We  have  nothing  to  say  in  defence 
or  extenuation  of  the  insolence,  injustice,  and  cruelty 
with  which,  after  the  victory  of  the  republicans,  he  and 
his  family  were  treated.  But  this  we  say,  that  the 
French  had  only  one  alternative,  to  deprive  him  of  the 
powers  of  first  magistrate,  or  to  ground  their  arms  and 
submit  patiently  to  foreign  dictation.  The  events  of 
the  tenth  of  August  sprang  inevitably  from  the  league 
of  Pilnitz.  The  King's  palace  was  stormed;  his 
guards  were  slaughtered.  He  was  suspended  from  his 
regal  functions ;  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  invited 
the  nation  to  elect  an  extraordinary  Convention,  with 
the  full  powers  which  the  conjuncture  required.  To 
this  Convention  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly 
ffere  eligible ;  and  Bart-re  was  chosen  by  his  own 
department. 

The  Convention  met  on  the  twenty-first  of  Sep- 
t.'mbcr  1792.  The  first  proceedings  were  unanimous. 
Royalty  was  abolished  by  acclamation.  No  objections 
made  to  this  great  change ;  and  no  reasons  were 
assigned  for  it.  For  certainly  we  cannot  honour  with 
the  name  of  reasons  such  apothegms,  as  that  kings  are 
in  the  moral  world  what  monsters  are  in  the  physical 
world ;  and  that  the  history  of  kings  is  the  martyr- 
llogy  of  nations.  But,  though  the  discussion  was 
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worthy  only  of  a  debating-club  of  schoolboys,  the 
resolution  to  which  the  Convention  came  seems  to  havo 
been  that  which  sound  policy  dictated.  In  saying  this, 
we  do  not  mean  to  express  an  opinion  that  a  republic  is, 
either  in  the  abstract  the  best  form  of  government, 
or  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment best  suited  to  the  French  people.  Our  own 
opinion  is,  that  the  best  governments  which  have  ever 
existed  in  the  world  have  been  limited  monarchies ; 
and  that  France,  in  particular,  has  never  enjoyed  so 
much  prosperity  and  freedom  as  under  a  limited  mon- 
archy. Nevertheless,  we  approve  of  the  vote  of  the 
Convention  which  abolished  kingly  government.  The 
interference  of  foreign  powers  had  brought  on  a  ciisis 
which  made  extraordinary  measures  necessary.  He- 
reditary monarchy  may  be,  and  we  believe  that  it  is,  a 
very  useful  institution  in  a  country  like  France.  And 
masts  are  very  useful  parts  of  a  ship.  But,  if  the  ship 
is  on  her  beam-ends,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  the 
masts  away.  When  once  she  has  righted,  she  may 
come  safe  into  port  under  jury  rigging,  and  there  be 
completely  repaired.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  she  must 
be  hacked  with  unsparing  hand,  lest  that  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  is  an  essential  part  of  her 
fabric  should,  in  her  extreme  distress,  sink  her  to  the 
bottom.  Even  so  there  are  political  emergencies  in 
v,  Inch  it  is  necessary  that  governments  should  be  muti- 
\ated  of  their  fair  proportions  for  a  time,  lest  they  be 
cast  away  for  ever ;  and  with  such  an  emergency  the 
Convention  had  to  deal.  The  first  object  of  a  good 
Frenchman  should  have  been  to  save  France  from  the 
fate  of  Poland.  The  first  requisite  of  a  government 
was  entire  devotion  to  the  national  cause.  That 
•equisite  was  wanting  in  Louis ;  and  such  a  want,  at 
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inch  a  moment,  could  not  be  supplied  by  any  public  or 
private  virtues.  If  the  King  were  set  aside,  the  abo- 
lition of  kingship  nwiessarily  followed.  In  the  state  in 
which  the  public  mind  then  was,  it  would  have  been 
idle  to  think  of  doing  what  our  ancestors  did  in  1G88, 
•ml  what  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  did  in 
1830.  Such  an  attempt  would  have  failed  anml-t 
universal  derision  and  execration.  It  would  have 
disgusted  all  zealous  men  of  all  opinions;  and  there 
were  then  few  men  who  were  not  zealous.  Parties 
fatigued  by  long  conflict,  and  instructed  by  the  severe 

inline  of  that  school  in  which  alone  mankind  will 
learn,  are  disposed  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  mediator. 
But  when  they  are  in  their  first  heady  youth,  devoid 
of  experience,  fresh  for  exertion,  flushed  with  hope, 
burning  with  animosity,  they  agree  only  in  spurning 
out  of  their  way  the  daysman  who  strives  to  take  his 
stand  between  them  and  to  lay  his  hand  upon  them 
both.  Such  was  in  1792  die  state  of  France.  On 
one  side  was* the  great  name  of  the  heir  of  Hugh  Capet, 
the  thirty-third  king  of  the  third  race ;  on  the  other 
%ide  was  the  great  name  of  the  republic.  There  was 
no  rallying  point  save  these  two.  It  was  necessary  to 
make  a  choice  ;  and  those,  in  our  opinion,  judged  well 
who,  waving  for  the  moment  all  subordinate  questions, 
p.  furred  independence  to  subjugation,  and  the  natal 
Boil  to  the  emigrant  camp. 

As  to  the  abolition  of  royalty,  and  as  to  the  vig 
tuxms  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  whole  Convention 
•teemed  to  be  united  as  one  man.  But  a  deep  and 

;d  gulf  separated  the  representative  body  into  two 
great  parties. 

On  one  side  were  those  statesmen  who  are  called, 
torn  the  name  of  the  department  which  some  of  them 
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represented,  the  Girondists,  and,  from  the  name  oi  -me 
of  their  most  conspicuous  leaders,  the  Brissotincs.  In 
activity  and  practical  ability,  Brissot  and  Gen?  nn<f 
were  the  most  conspicuous  among  them.  In  parlia  icn- 
tary  eloquence,  no  Frenchman  of  that  time  can  b<  con- 
sidered ar.  equal  to  Vergniaud.  In  a  foreign  ecu  itry, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  half  a  century,  some  parts  of  liia 
speeches  are  still  read  with  mournful  admiration.  No 
man,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  ever  rose  so  rapidly  to 
such  a  height  of  oratorical  excellence.  His  whole  pub- 
lic life  lasted  barely  two  years.  This  is  a  circumstance 
which  distinguishes  him  from  our  own  greatest  speakers, 
Fox,  Burke,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  Windham,  Canning. 
Which  of  these  celebrated  men  would  now  be  remem- 
bered as  au  orator,  if  he  had  died  two  years  after  he 
first  took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  Condor- 
cet  brought  to  the  Girondist  party  a  different,  kind  of 
strength.  The  public  regarded  him  with  justice  as  an 
eminent  mathematician,  and,  with  less  reason,  as  a  great 
master  of  ethical  and  political  science  ;  the*  philosophers 
considered  him  as  their  chief,  as  the  rightful  heir,  by 
intellectual  descent  and  by  solemn  adoption,  of  theif 
deceased  sovereign  D'Alembert.  In  the  same  ranks 
were  found  Gaudet,  Isnard,  Barbaroux,  Buzot,  Louvet, 
too  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  very  ingenious  and 
very  licentious  romance,  and  more  honourably  distin- 
guished by  the  generosity  with  which  he  pleaded  for  the 
unfortunate,  and  by  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  de- 
fied the  wicked  and  powerful.  Two  persons  whose 
talents  were  not  brilliant,  but  who  enjoyed  a  high  rcpu- 
.ation  for  probity  and  public  spirit,  Potion  and  Roland, 
lent  the  whole  weight  of  their  names  to  the  Girondist 
:onnection.  The  wife  of  Roland  brought  to  the  delib- 
erations of  her  husband's  friends  ma.  mline  courage  and 


force  of  thought,  tempered  by  womanly  grace  and  vi- 
vacity. Nor  was  the  splendour  of  a  great  military  rep- 
utation wanting  to  this  celebrated  party.  Dumourier, 

victorious  over  the  foreign   invaders,  and  at  the 

it  of  popular  favour,  must  be  reckoned  among  the 
tllics  of  die  Gironde. 

The  errors  of  the  Brissotines  were  undoubtedly  nei- 
ther t'.-w  nor  small ;  but,  when  we  fairly  compare  their 
conduct  with  the  conduct  of  any  other  party  which 
acted  or  sailered  during  the  French  Revolution,  we  are 

<l  to  admit  their  superiority  in  every  quality  except 
that  single  quality  which  in  such  times  prevails  over 
e\vry  other,  decision.  They  were  zealous  for  the  great 
social  reform  which  had  been  effected  by  the  National 
Assembly ;  and  they  were  right.  For,  though  that  re- 
form was,  in  some  respects,  carried  too  far,  it  was  a 
blessing  well  worth  even  the  fearful  price  which  has 
been  paid  for  it.  They  were  resolved  to  maintain  die 
independence  of  their  country  against  foreign  invaders ; 
ami  they  were  right.  For  die  heaviest  of  all  yokes  is 
the  yoke  of  the  stranger.  They  thought  that,  if  Louis 

'ined  at  their  head,  they  could  not  carry  on  with 
the  requisite  energy  the  conflict  against  the  European 
coalition.  They  therefore  concurred  in  establishing  a 
republican  government ;  and  here,  again,  they  were 
ri^ht.  For,  in  that  straggle  for  life  and  death,  it  would 
1  ..."  been  madness  to  trust  a  hostile  or  even  a  half- 
hearted  leader. 

Thus  far  they  went  along  with  the  revolutionary 
movement.  At  this  point  they  stopped ;  and,  in  oui 
ntd^meiit,  they  were  right  in  stopping,  as  they  had  been 
*i«:!it  in  moving.  For  great  ends,  and  under  cxtraordi- 
*>aiy  circumstances,  they  had  concurred  in  measures 
,  together  with  much  good,  had  necessarily  pro- 
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duced  much  evil ;  which  had  unsettled  the  pubbt 
mind ;  which  had  taken  away  from  government'  the 
sanction  of  prescription  ;  which  had  loosened  the  very 
foundations  of  property  and  law.  They  thought  that 
it  was  now  their  duty  to  prop  what  it  had  recently  beer, 
their  duty  to  batter.  They  loved  liberty,  but  liberty 
associated  with  order,  with  justice,  with  mercy,  ami 
with  civilisation.  They  were  republicans;  but  they 
were  desirous  to  adorn  their  republic  with  all  that  had 
given  grace  and  dignity  to  the  fallen  monarchy.  They 
hoped  that  the  humanity,  the  courtesy,  the  taste,  which 
had  done  much  in  old  times  to  mitigate  the'  slavery  of 
France,  would  now  lend  additional  charms  to  her  free- 
dom. They  saw  with  horror  crimes,  exceeding  in 
atrocity  those  which  had  disgraced  the  infuriated  re- 
ligious factions  of  the  sixteenth  century,  perpetrated  in 
the  name  of  reason  and  philanthropy.  They  demanded, 
with  eloquent  vehemence,  that  the  authors  of  the  law- 
less massacre,  which,  just  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Convention,  had  been  committed  in  the  prisons  of 
Paris,  should  be  brought  to  condign  punishment. 
They  treated  with  just  contempt  the  pleas  which  have 
been  set  up  for  that  great  crime.  They  admitted  that 
the  public  danger  was  pressing ;  but  they  denied  that 
it  justified  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  morality  on 
which  all  society  rests.  The  independence  and  honour 
of  France  were  indeed  to  be  vindicated,  but  to  be  vin- 
dicated by  triumphs  and  not  by  murders. 

Opposed  to  the  Girondists  was  a  party  which,  hav- 
ing been  long  execrated  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
has  of  late  —  such  is  the  ebb  and  flow  of  opinion  — 
found  net  only  apologists,  but  even  eulogists.     We  are 
not  disposed  to  deny  that  some  members  of  the  Moun 
tain  were  sincere  and  public-spirited  men.     But  even 
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ihe  best  of  them,  Carnot  for  example  and  Cainbon, 
were  fur  too  unscnipuloua  as  to  the  means  which  they 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  attaining  great  ends.  In 
the  train  of  these  enthusiasts  followed  a  crowd,  com- 
posed of  all  who,  from  sensual,  sordid,  or  malignant 
motives,  wished  for  a  period  of  boundless  license. 

When  the  Convention  met,  the  majority  was  with 
Ihe  Girondists,  and  Barere  was  with  the  majority.  On 
the  King's  trial,  indeed,  he  quitted  the  party  with 
which  he  ordinarily  acted,  voted  with  the  Mountain, 
and  spoke  against  the  prisoner  with  a  violence  such  aa 
few  members  even  of  the  Mountain  showed. 

The  conduct  of  the  leading  Girondists  on  that  occa- 
sion was  little  to  their  honour.  Of  cruelty,  indeed,  wo 
fully  acquit  them  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  them 
of  criminal  irresolution  and  disingcnuousness.  They 
were  far,  indeed,  from  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  Louis ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  were  most  desirous  to  protect 
him.  But  they  were  afraid  that,  if  they  went  straight 
forward  to  their  object,  the  sincerity  of  their  attachment 
to  republican  institutions  would  be  suspected.  They 
wished  to  save  the  King's  life,  and  yet  to  obtain  all  the 
credit  of  having  been  regicides.  Accordingly,  they 
traced  out  for  themselves  a  crooked  course,  by  which 
t!u  v  hoped  to  attain  both  their  objects.  They  first 
voted  the  King  guilty.  They  tlicn  voted  for  referring 
the  question  respecting  his  fate  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  Defeated  in  this  attempt  to  rescue  him,  they 
reluctantly,  and  with  ill  suppressed  shame  and  concern, 

1  for  the  capital  sentence.  Then  they  made  a  last 
attempt  in  his  favour,  and  voted  for  respiting  the  exe- 
tution.  These  zigzag  politics  produced  the  effect  which 
any  man  conversant  with  public  affairs  might  have 

eon.     The  Girondists,   instead  of  attaining  both 
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their  ends,  failed  of  both.  The  Mountain  justly 
charged  them  with  having  attempted  to  save  the  King 
by  underhand  means.  Their  own  consciences  told 
them,  with  equal  justice,  that  their  hands  had  been 
dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  most  inoffensive  and  most 
unfortunate  of  men.  The  direct  path  was  here,  an 
usual,  the  path  not  only  of  honour  but  of  safety.  The 
principle  on  which  the  Girondists  stood  as  a  party  was, 
that  the  season  for  revolutionary  violence  was  over,  and 
that  the  reign  of  law  and  order  ought  now  to  com- 
mence. But  the  proceeding  against  the  King  was 
clearly  revolutionary  in  its  nature.  It  was  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  laws.  The  only  plea  for  it  was,  that 
all  ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  morality  were 
suspended  by  the  extreme  public  danger.  This  was 
the  very  plea  which  the  Mountain  urged  in  defence  of 
the  massacre  of  September,  and  to  which,  when  so 
urged,  the  Girondists  refused  to  listen.  They  there- 
fore, by  voting  for  the  death  of  the  King,  conceded  to 
the  Mountain  the  chief  point  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties.  Had  they  given  a  manful  vote  against  the 
capital  sentence,  the  regicides  would  have  been  in  a 
minority.  It  is  probable  that  there  would  have  been 
an  immediate  appeal  to  force.  The  Girondists  might 
have  been  victorious.  In  the  worst  event,  they  would 
have  fallen  with  unblemished  honour.  Thus  much  is 
certain,  that  their  boldness  and  honesty  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  produced  a  worse  effect  than  was  actually 
produced  by  their  timidity  and  their  stratagems. 

Barere,  as  we  have  said,  sided  with  the  Mountain  on 
this  occasion.  He  voted  against  the  appeal  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  against  the  respite.  His  demeanour  and  liia 
language  also  were  widely  different  from  those  of  tha 
Girondists.  Their  hearts  were  heavy,  and  their  3r 
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portment  was  that  of  men  oppressed  by  sorrow.  It  was 
Vergniaud's  duty  to  proclaim  the  result  of  the  roll-call. 
His  face  was  pale,  and  he  trembled  with  emotion,  as  in 
a  low  and  broken  voice  he  announced  that  Louis  was 
condemned  to  death.  Barere  had  not,  it  is  true,  yet 
attained  to  full  perfection  in  the  art  of  mingling  jest* 
and  conceits  with  words  of  death  ;  but  he  already  gave 
promise  of  his  future  excellence  in  this  high  department 
of  Jacobin  oratory.  He  concluded  his  speech  with  a 
sentence  worthy  of  his  head  and  heart.  "  The  tree  of 
liberty,"  he  said,  "  as  an  ancient  author  remarks,  flour- 
ishes when  it  is  watered  with  the  blood  of  all  classes  of 
tyrants."  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  quoted  this  pas- 
sage in  order,  as  we  suppose,  to  do  honour  to  his  hero. 
We  wish  that  a  note  had  been  added  to  inform  us  from 
what  ancient  author  Bar&re  quoted.  In  the  course  of 
our  own  small  reading  among  the  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  we  have  not  happened  to  fall  in  with  trees  of 
liberty  and  watering  pots  full  of  blood ;  nor  can  we, 
such  is  our  ignorance  of  classical  antiquity,  even  imag- 
ine an  Attic  or  Roman  orator  employing  imagery  of 
that  sort.  In  plain  words,  when  Barere  talked  about 
an  ancient  author  he  was  lying,  as  he  generally  was 
when  he  asserted  any  fact,  great  or  small.  Why  he 
lied  on  this  occasion  we  cannot  guess,  unless  indeed  it 
was  to  keep  his  hand  in. 

It  is  not  improbable  that,  but  for  one  circumstance, 
Bar6re  would,  like  most  of  those  with  whom  he  ordina- 
rily acted,  have  voted  for  the  appeal  to  the  people  and 
for  the  respite.  But,  just  before  the  commencement 
if  the  trial,  papers  had  been  discovered  which  proved 
that,  while  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he  had 
boon  in  communication  with  the  Court  respecting  his 
Reports  on  the  Woods  and  Forests.  He  was  acquitted 

vou  v.  20 
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of  all  criminality  by  the  Convention  ;  but  the  fiercei 
Republicans  considered  him  as  a  tool  of  the  fallen  mon- 
arch ;  and  this  reproach  was  long  repeated  in  the  jour- 
nal of  Marat,  and  in  the  speeches  at  the  Jacobin  club. 
It  was  natural  that  a  man  like  Barere  should,  under 
such  circumstances,  try  to  distinguish  himself  among  the 
crowd  of  regicides  by  peculiar  ferocity.  It  was  because 
he  had  been  a  royalist  that  he  was  one  of  the  foremost 
in  shedding  blood. 

The  King  was  no  more.  The  leading  Girondists 
had,  by  their  conduct  towards  him,  lowered  their  char- 
acter in  the  eyes  both  of  friends  and  foes.  They  still, 
however,  maintained  the  contest  against  the  Mountain, 
called  for  vengeance  on  the  assassins  of  September,  and 
protested  against  the  anarchical  and  sanguinary  doc- 
trines of  Marat.  For  a  time  they  seemed  likely  to 
prevail.  As  publicists  and  orators  they  had  no  rivals 
in  the  Convention.  They  had  with  them,  beyond  all 
doubt,  the  great  majority,  both  of  the  deputies  and  of 
the  French  nation.  These  advantages,  it  should  seem, 
ought  to  have  decided  the  event  of  the  struggle.  But 
the  opposite  party  had  compensating  advantages  of  a 
different  kind.  The  chiefs  of  the  Mountain,  though  not 
eminently  distinguished  by  'eloquence  or  knowledge, 
had  great  audacity,  activity,  and  determination.  The 
Convention  and  France  were  against  them  ;  but  the 

O  * 

inob  of  Paris,  the  clubs  of  Paris,  and  the  municipal 
government  of  Paris,  were  on  their  side. 

The  policy  of  the  Jacobins,  in  this  situation,  was  to 
subject  France  to  an  aristocracy  infinitely  worse  than 
that  aristocracy  whicli  had  emigrated  with  the  Count 
of  Artois  —  to  an  aristocracy  not  of  birth,  not  of  wealth, 
iot  of  education,  but  of  mere  locality.  They  would  not 
Vear  of  privileged  orders ;  but  they  wished  to  have  a 
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privileged  city.  That  twenty-five  millions  of  Frencli- 
men  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred  thousand  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  was  insufferable  ;  but  that  twenty-five 
millions  of  Frenchmen  should  be  ruled  by  a  hundred 
thousand  Parisians  was  as  it  should  be.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  a  member  of  the  new  oligarchy  was  simply  that 
he  should  live  near  the  hall  where  the  Convention  met, 
and  should  bo  able  to  squeeze  himself  daily  into  the 
gallery  during  a  debate,  and  now  and  then  to  attend 
with  a  pike  for  the  purpose  of  blockading  the  doors. 
It  was  quite  agreeable  to  the  maxims  of  the  Mountain 
that  a  score  of  draymen  from  Santerre's  brewery,  or  of 
devils  from  Hubert's  printing  house,  should  be  permitted 
to  drown  the  voices  of  men  commissioned  to  speak  the 
sense  of  such  cities  as  Marseilles,  Bordeaux,  and  Lyons; 
and  that  a  rabble  of  half-naked  porters  from  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine  should  have  power  to  annul  decrees 
for  which  the  representatives  of  fifty  or  sixty  depart- 
ments had  voted.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  pretext 
for  so  odious  and  absurd  a  tyranny.  Such  a  pretext 
was  found.  To  the  old  phrases  of  liberty  and  equality 
were  added  the  sonorous  watchwords,  unity  and  indi- 
vi>il>ility.  A  new  crime  was  invented,  and  called  by 
the  name  of  federalism.  The  object  of  the  Girondists, 
it  was  asserted,  was  to  break  up  the  great  nation  into 
little  indejHMident  commonwealths,  bound  together  only 
by  a  league  like  that  which  connects  the  Swiss  cantons 
or  the  United  States  of  America.  The  great  obstacle 
in' the  way  of  this  pernicious  design  was  the  influence 
of  Paris.  To  strengthen  the  influence  of  Paris  ought 

fore  to  be  the  chief  object  of  every  patriot. 
The  accusation  brought  against  the  leaders  of  the 
Girondist  party  was  a  mere  calumny.     They  were  un- 
ioubtedl/  desirous  to  prevent  the  capital  from  dorni- 
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neering  ovei  the  republic,  and  would  gladly  have  seeK 
the  Convention  removed  for  a  time  to  some  provincial 
town,  or  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  trusty  guard, 
which  might  have  overawed  the  Parisian  mob  ;  but 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  them  of  any 
design  against  the  unity  of  the  state.  Barere,  how- 
ever, really  was  a  federalist,  and,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  the  only  federalist  in  the  Convention.  As  far 
as  a  man  so  unstable  and  servile  can  be  said  to  have 
felt  any  preference  for  any  form  of  government,  he  felt 
a  preference  for  federal  government.  He  was  born 
under  the  Pyrenees ;  he  was  a  Gascon  of  the  Gascons, 
one  of  a  people  strongly  distinguished  by  intellectual 
and  moral  character,  by  manners,  by  modes  of  speech, 
by  accent,  and  by  physiognomy,  from  the  French  of 
the  Seine  and  of  the  Loire ;  and  he  had  many  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  When 
he  first  left  his  own  province  he  had  attained  his 
thirty-fourth  year,  and  had  acquired  a  high  local  repu- 
tation for  eloquence  and  literature.  He  had  then 
visited  Paris  for  the  first  time.  He  had  found  himself 
in  a  new  world.  His  feelings  were  those  of  a  banished 
man.  It  is  clear  also  that  he  had  been  by  no  means 
without  his  share  of  the  small  disappointments  and 
humiliations  so  often  experienced  by  men  of  letters 
who,  elated  by  provincial  applause,  venture  to  display 
their  powers  before  the  fastidious  critics  of  a  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  Avhenevcr  he  revisited  the  moun- 
tains among  which  he  had  been  born,  he  found  himself 
an  object  of  general  admiration.  His  dislike  of  Paris, 
and  his  partiality  to  his  native  district,  were  therefore  as 
strong  and  durable  as  any  sentiments  of  a  mind  like  his 
tould  be.  He  long  continued  to  maintain  that  the  as- 
sendency of  one  great  city  was  the  bane  of  France 
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that  the  superiority  of  taste  and  intelligence  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  ascribe  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  wholly  imaginary  ;  and  that  the  nation  would 
never  enjoy  a  really  good  government  till  the  Alsatian 
people,  the  Breton  people,  the  people  of  Beam,  the 
people  of  Provence,  should  have  each  an  independent 
existence,  and  laws  suited  to  its  own  tastes  and  habits. 
These  communities  he  proposed  to  unite  by  a  tie  similar 
to  that  which  binds  together  the  grave  Puritans  of 
Connecticut  and  the  dissolute  slave-drivers  of  New 
Orleans.  To  Paris  he  was  unwilling  to  grant  even 
the  rank  which  Washington  holds  in  the  United  States. 
He  thought  it  desirable  that  the  congress  of  the  French 
federation  should  have  no  fixed  place  of  meeting,  but 
should  sit  sometimes  at  Rouen,  sometimes  at  Bordeaux, 
sometimes  at  his  own  Toulouse. 

Animated  by  such  feelings,  he  was,  till  the  close  of 
May  1793,  a  Girondist,  if  not  an  ultra-Girondist.  He 
exclaimed  against  those  impure  and  bloodthirsty  men 
who  wished  to  make  the  public  danger  a  pretext  for 
cruelty  and  rapine.  "  Peril,"  he  said,  *'  could  be  no 
excuse  for  crime.  It  is  when  the  wind  blows  hard,  and 
the  waves  run  high,  that  the  anchor  is  most  needed ;  it 
is  when  a  revolution  is  raging,  that  the  great  laws  of 
morality  are  most  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a  state." 
Of  Marat  he  spoke  with  abhorrence  and  contempt ;  of 
tin-  municipal  authorities  of  Paris  with  just  severity. 
He  loudly  complained  that  there  were  Frenchmen  who 
paid  to  the  Mountain  that  homage  which  was  due  to 
\he  Convention  alone.  When  the  establishment  of  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  was  first  proposed,  he  joined 
himself  to  Vergniaud  and  Buzot,  who  strongly  objected 
o  that  odious  measure.  "It  cannot  be,"  exclaimed 
Barere,  "  that  men  really  attached  to  liberty  will  imi 
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tate  tlie  most  frightful  excesses  of  despotism  ! "  He 
proved  to  the  Convention,  after  his  fashion,  out  of  Sal- 
lust,  that  such  arbitrary  courts  may  indeed,  for  a  time, 
be  severe  only  on  real  criminals,  but  must  inevitably 
degenerate  into  instruments  of  private  cupidity  and  re- 
venge. When,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  the  worst  part 
of  the  population  of  Paris  made  the  first  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  destroy  the  Girondists,  Barere  eagerly  called 
for  vigorous  measures  of  repression  and  punishment, 
On  the  second  of  April,  another  attempt  of  the  Jacobina 
of  Paris  to  usurp  supreme  dominion  over  the  republic 
was  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Convention  ;  and 
again  Barere  spoke  with  warmth  against  the  new 
tyranny  which  afflicted  France,  and  declared  that  the 
people  of  the  departments  would  never  crouch  beneath 
the  tyranny  of  one  ambitious  city.  He  even  proposed 
a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Convention  would 
exert  against  the  demagogues  of  the  capital  the  same 
energy  which  had  been  exerted  against  the  tyrant 
Louis.  We  are  assured  that,  in  private  as  in  public,  he 
at  this  time  uniformly  spoke  with  strong  aversion  of  the 
Mountain. 

His  apparent  zeal  for  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
order  had  its  reward.  Early  in  April  came  the  tidings 
of  Dumourier's  defection.  This  was  a  heavy  blow  to 
the  Girondists.  Dumourier  was  their  general.  His 
victories  had  thrown  a  lustre  on  the  whole  party  ;  his 
army,  it  had  been  hoped,  would,  in  the  worst  event, 
protect  the  deputies  of  the  nation  against  the  ragged 
pikemcn  of  the  garrets  of  Paris.  He  wuo  now  a  de- 
serter and  an  exile  ;  and  those  who  had  lately  placed 
..heir  chief  reliance  on  his  support  were  compelled  to 
join  with  their  deadliest  enemies  in  execrating  his  trea- 
lon.  At  this  perilous  conjuncture,  it  was  resolved  tc 
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ipf  oint  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  to  ami  that 
committee  with  powers,  small  indeed  when  compared 
with  those  which  it  afterwards  drew  to  itself,  but  still 
gratf  and  formidable.  The  moderate  party,  regarding 
Barere  as  a  representative  of  their  feelings  and  opinions, 
elected  him  a  member.  In  lus  new  situation  he  soon 
began  to  make  himself  useful.  He  brought  to  the  de- 
li I  K-rations  of  the  Committee,  not  indeed  the  knowledge 
or  the  ability  of  a  great  statesman,  but  a  tongue  and  a 
jirn  which,  if  others  would  only  supply  ideas,  never 
paused  for  want  of  words.  11  is  mind  was  a  mere  organ 
of  communication  between  other  minds.  It  originated 
nothing  ;  it  retained  nothing  ;  but  it  transmitted  every 
thing.  The  post  assigned  to  him  by  his  colleagues  was 
not  really  of  the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  was  prom- 
inent, and  drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe.  When  a 
great  measure  was  to  be  brought  forward,  when  an  ac- 
count was  to  be  rendered  of  an  important  event,  he 
was  generally  the  mouthpiece  of  the  administration. 
He  was  therefore  not  unnaturally  considered,  by  per- 
sons who  lived  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  above  all  by  foreigners  who,  while  the  war 
raged,  knew  Franco  only  from  journals,  as  the  head  of 
that  administration  of  which,  in  truth,  he  was  only  the 
secretary  and  the  spokesman.  The  author  of  the  His- 
tory of  Europe,  in  our  own  Annual  Registers,  appeart 
to  have  been  completely  under  this  delusion. 

The  conflict  between  the  hostile  parties  was  inean- 
wuue  fast  approaching  to  a  crisis.  The  temper  of  Parii 
grew  daily  fiercer  and  fiercer.  Delegates  appointed  bj 
thirty-five  of  the  forty- eight  wards  of  the  city  appeared 
*t  the  bar-  of  the  Convention,  and  demanded  that 
Vergniaud,  Brissot,  Guadet,  Gensonne",  Barbaroux, 
jiuzot,  Potion,  Louvet,  and  many  other  deputies,  should 
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be  expelled.  This  demand  was  disapproved  by  ut  least 
three-fourths  of  the  Assembly,  and,  when  known  in  the 
departments,  called  forth  a  general  cry  of  indignation. 
Bordeaux  declared  that  it  would  stand  by  its  represent- 
atives, and  would,  if  necessary,  defend  them  by  the 
sword  against  the  tyranny  of  Paris.  Lyons  and  Mar- 
seilles were  animated  by  a  similar  spirit.  These  mani- 
festations of  public  opinion  gave  courage  to  the  majority 
of  the  Convention.  Thanks  were  voted  to  the  people 
of  Bordeaux  for  their  patriotic  declaration  ;  and  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  twelve  members  was  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  investigating  the  conduct  of  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  of  Paris,  and  was  empowered  to  place 
under  arrest  such  persons  as  should  appear  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  plot  against  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
vention. This  measure  was  adopted  on  the  moticn  of 
Barere. 

A  few  days  of  stormy  excitement  and  profound  anx- 
iety followed ;  and  then  came  the  crash.  On  the 
thirty-first  of  May  the  mob  of  Paris  rose ;  the  palace 
of  the  Tuileries  was  besieged  by  a  vast  array  of  pikes  ; 
the  majority  of  the  deputies,  after  vain  struggles  and 
remonstrances,  yielded  to  violence,  and  suffered  the 
Mountain  to  carry  a  decree  for  the  suspension  and 
arrest  of  the  deputies  whom  the  wards  of  the  capital 
had  accused. 

During  the  contest  Barere  had  been  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  two  raging  factions. 
Flis  feelings,  languid  and  unsteady  as  they  always  were, 
drew  him  to  the  Girondists  ;  but  he  was  awed  by  the 
vigour  and  determination  of  the  Mountain.  At  one 
moment  he  held  high  and  firm  language,  complained 
that  the  Convention  was  not  free,  and  protested  against 
the  validity  of  any  vote  passed  under  coercion.  At 
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Another  moment  he  proposed  to  conciliate  the  Parisians 
by  abolishing  that  commission  of  twelve  which  he  had 
himself  proposed  only  a  few  days  before;  and  himself 
drew  up  a  paper  condemning  the  very  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  at  his  own  instance,  and  eulogising 
the  public  spirit  of  the  insurgents.  To  do  him  justice, 
it  was  not  without  some  symptoms  of  shame  that  he 
read  this  document  from  the  tribune,  where  he  had  so 
often  expressed  very  different  sentiments.  It  is  said 
that,  at  some  passages,  he  was  even  seen  to  blush.  It 
may  have  been  so ;  he  was  still  in  his  novitiate  of 
infamy. 

Some  days  later  he  proposed  thai  hostages  for  the 
personal  safety  of  the  accused  deputies  should  be  sent 
to  the  departments,  and  offered  to  be  himself  one  of 
those  hostages.  Nor  do  we  in  the  least  doubt  that  the 
offer  was  sincere.  He  would,  we  firmly  Ixjlieve,  have 
thought  himself  far  safer  at  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles  than 

O 

at  Paris.  His  proposition,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  effect ;  and  he  remained  in  the  power  of  the  victo- 
rious Mountain. 

This  was  the  great  crisis  of  his  life.  Hitherto  he  had 
done  nothing  inexpiable,  nothing  wliich  marked  him  out 
as  a  much  worse  man  than  most  of  his  colleagues  in 
the  Convention.  His  voice  had  generally  been  on  the 
side  of  moderate  measures.  Had  he  bravely  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Girondists,  and  suffered  with  them,  he 
would,  like  them,  have  had  a  not  dishonourable  place  in 
history.  Had  he,  like  the  gr-at  body  of  deputies  who 
meant  well,  but  who  had  not  the  courage  to  expose 
themselves  to  martyrdom,  crouched  quietly  under  the 
iominion  of  the  triumphant  minority,  and  suffered 
every  motion  of  Robespierre  and  Billaud  to  pass  unop- 
posed, he  would  have  incurred  no  peculiar  ignominy. 
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But  it  is  probable  that  this  course  was  not  open  to  him. 
He  had  been  too  prominent  among  the  adversaries  of 
the  Mountain  to  be  admitted  to  quarter  without  making 
some  atonement.  It  was  necessary  that,  if  he  hoped 
to  find  pardon  from  his  new  lords,  he  should  not  be 
merely  a  silent  and  passive  slave.  What  passed  in  pri- 
vate between  him  and  them  cannot  be  accurately  re- 
lated ;  but  the  result  was  soon  apparent.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  was  renewed.  Several  of  the 
fiercest  of  the  dominant  faction,  Couthon  for  example, 
and  St.  Just,  were  substituted  for  more  moderate  poli- 
ticians ;  but  Barere  was  suffered  to  retain  his  seat  at 
die  Board. 

The  indulgence  with  which  he  was  treated  excited 
the  murmurs  of  some  stern  and  ardent  zealots.  Marat, 
in  the  very  last  words  that  he  wrote,  words  not  pub- 
lished till  the  dagger  of  Charlotte  Corday  had  avenged 
France  and  mankind,  complained  that  a  man  who  had 
no  principles,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  the 
strongest,  who  had  been  a  royalist,  and  who  was  ready, 
in  case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  to  be  a  royalist  again, 
should  be  entrusted  with  an  important  share  in  the 
administration.1  But  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain 
judged  more  correctly.  They  knew  indeed,  as  well 
as  Marat,  that  Barere  was  a  man  utterly  without  faith 
or  steadiness  ;  that,  if  he  could  be  said  to  have  any 
political  leaning,  his  leaning  was  not  towards  them ; 
that  he  felt  for  the  Girondist  party  that  faint  and 
wavering  sort  of  preference  of  which  alone  his  nature 
was  susceptible  ;  and  that,  if  he  had  been  at  liberty  to 
make  his  choice,  he  would  rather  have  murdered  Ro- 
bespierre and  Danton  than  Vergniaud  and  Gensonn£ 

»  See  the  Piiblicisle  /  the  14th  July,  1793.     Marat  was  stabbod  on  th» 
ing  of  the  13th. 
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Hi  t  they  justly  appreciated  that  levity  which  made  him 
inr:i|.;il)le  alike  of  earnest  love  and  of  earnest  hatred, 
and  that  meanness  which  made  it  necessary  to  him  to 
have  a  master.  In  truth,  what  the  planters  of  Carolina 
and  Louisiana  say  of  black  men  with  flat  noses  and 
woolly  hair  was  strictly  true  of  Bare're.  The  curse 
of  Canaan  was  upon  him.  He  was  born  a  slave. 
Bareness  was  an  instinct  in  him.  The  impulse  which 
drove  him  from  a  party  in  adversity  to  a  party  in 
prosperity  was  as  irresistible  as  that  which  drives  the 
cu.-koo  and  the  swallow  towards  the  sun  when  the  dark 
and  cold  months  are  approaching.  The  law  which 
doomed  him  to  be  the  humble  attendant  of  stronger 
spirits  resembled  die  law  which  binds  the  pilot-fish  to 
the  shark.  *'  Ken  ye,"  said  a  shrewd  Scotch  lord,  who 
was  asked  his  opinion  of  James  the  First,  **  Ken  ye  a 
John  Ape  ?  If  I  have  Jacko  by  the  collar,  I  can 
make  him  bite  you ;  but  if  you  have  Jacko,  you  can 
make  him  bite  me."  Just  such  a  creature  was  Bardre. 
In  the  hands  of  the  Girondists  he  would  have  been 
eager  to  proscribe  the  Jacobins  ;  he  was  just  as  ready, 
in  the  gripe  of  the  Jacobins,  to  proscribe  the  Girondists. 
On  the  fidelity  of  such  a  man  the  heads  of  the  Moun- 
tain could  not,  of  course,  reckon  ;  but  they  valued  their 
conquest  as  the  very  easy  and  not  very  delicate  lover 
in  Congreve's  lively  song  valued  the  conquest  of  a 
prostitute  of  a  different  kind.  Barere  was,  like  Chloe, 
false  and  common  ;  but  he  was,  like  Chloe,  constant 
while  possessed ;  and  they  asked  no  more.  They 
needed  a  service  which  he  was  perfectly  compe- 
tent to  perform.  Destitute  as  he  was  of  all  the  *nlents 
both  of  an  active  and  of  a  speculative  statesman,  he 
could  with  great  facility  draw  up  a  report,  or  make  a 
ipeech  on  any  subject  and  on  any  side.  If  other 
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people  would  furnish  facts  and  thoughts,  he  could 
always  furnish  phrases  ;  and  this  talent  was  absolutely 
at  the  command  of  his  owners  for  the  time  being. 
Nor  had  he  excited  any  angry  passion  among  those  to 
whom  he  had  hitherto  been  opposed.  They  felt  no 
more  hatred  to  him  than  they  felt  to  the  horses  which 
dragged  the  cannon  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  of 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg.  The  horses  had  only 
done  according  to  their  kind,  and  would,  if  they  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  drag  with  equal  vigour 
and  equal  docility  the  guns  of  the  republic,  and  there- 
fore ought  not  merely  to  be  spared,  but  to  be  well  fed 
and  curried.  So  was  it  with  Barere.  He  was  of  a 
nature  so  low,  that  it  might  be  doubted  whether  he 
could  properly  be  an  object  of  the  hostility  of  reason- 
able beings.  He  had  not  been  an  enemy  ;  he  wa«  not 
now  a  friend.  But  he  had  been  an  annoyance ;  and 
he  would  now  be  .a  help. 

But,  though  the  heads  of  the  Mountain  pardoned 
this  man,  and  admitted  him  into  partnership  with  them- 
selves, it  was  not  without  exacting  pledges  such  as  made 
it  impossible  for  him,  false  and  tickle  as  he  was,  ever 
again  to  find  admission  into  the  ranks  which  he  had 
deserted.  That  was  truly  a  terrible  sacrament  by  which 
they  admitted  the  apostate  into  their  communion.  They 
demanded  of  him  that  he  should  himself  take  the  most 
prominent  part  in  murdering  his  old  friends.  To  refuse 
was  as  much  as  his  life  was  worth.  But  what  is  life 
^'"•Ui  when  it  is  only  one  long  agony  of  Remorse  and 
shame  ?  These,  however,  are  feelings  of  which  it  is 
idle  to  talk,  when  we  are  considering  the  conduct  of 
»uch  a  man  as  Barere.  He  undertook  the  task,  mount- 
ed the  tribune,  and  told  the  Convention  that  the  time 
was  come  for  taking  the  stern  attitude  of  justice,  am1. 
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for  striking  at  all  conspirators  without  distinction.  He 
then  moved  tliat  Buzot,  Barbarous,  Pe"tion,  and  thir- 
teen other  deputies  should  be  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
the  law,  or,  in  other  words,  beheaded  without  a  trial ; 
and  that  Vergniaud,  Guadet,  Gensonnd,  and  six  others, 
should  be  impeached.  The  motion  was  carried  without 
debate. 

We  have  already  seen  with  what  effrontery  Barere 
has  denied,  in  these  Memoirs,  that  he  took  any  part 
against  the  Girondists.  This  denial,  we  think,  was  the 
only  thing  wanting  to  make  his  infamy  complete.  The 
most  impudent  of  all  lies  was  a  fit  companion  for  the 
foulest  of  all  murders. 

Barerc,  however,  had  not  yet  earned  his  pardon. 
The  Jacobin  party  contained  one  gang  which,  even  in 
that  party  was  pre-eminent  in  every  mean  and  every 
savage  vice,  a  gang  so  low-minded  and  so  inhuman  that, 
compared  with  them,  Robespierre  might  be  called  mag- 
nanimous and  merciful.  Of  these  wretches,  Hubert 
was  perhaps  the  best  representative.  His  favourite 
amusement  was  to  torment  and  insult  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  great  family  which,  having  ruled  France 
during  eight  hundred  years,  had  now  become  an  object 
of  pity  to  the  humblest  art:san  or  peasant.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  man,  and  of  men  like  him,  induced  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  determine  tliat  Marie 
Antoinette  should  be  sent  to  the  scaffold.  Bar£re  was 
apiin  summoned  to  his  duty.  Only  four  days  after  he 
-  bad  proposed  the  decrees  against  the  Girondist  deputies 
lie  again  mounted  the  tribune,  in  order  to  move  that 
*he  Queen  should  be  brought  before  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal.  He  was  improving  fast  in  the  society  of  liia 
new  allies.  When  he  asked  for  the  heads  of  Vergniaud 
Did  Potion  he  had  spoken  like  a  man  who  had  some 
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slight  sense  of  his  own  guilt  and  degradation  :  he  had 
said  little ;  and  that  little  had  not  been  violent.  The 
office  of  expatiating  on  the  guilt  of  his  old  friends  he 
had  left  to  Saint  Just.  Veiy  different  was  Barere's 
second  appearance  in  the  character  of  an  accuser.  He 
now  cried  out  for  blood  in  the  eager  tones  of  the  tine 
and  burning  thirst,  and  raved  against  the  Austrian 
woman  with  the  virulence  natural  to  a  coward  v/ho 
finds  himself  at  liberty  to  outrage  that  which  he  has 
feared  and  envied.  We  have  already  exposed  the 
shameless  mendacity  with  which,  in  these  Memoirs,  he 
attempts  to  throw  the  blame  of  his  own  guilt  on  the 
guiltless. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  fallen  Queen  was  dragged, 
already  more  than  half  dead,  to  her  doom,  Barere 
regaled  Robespierre  and  some  other  Jacobins  at  a  tav- 
ern. Robespierre's  acceptance  of  the  invitation  caused 
some  surprise  to  those  who  knew  how  long  and  how 
bitterly  it  was  his  nature  to  hate.  "  Robespierre  of  the 
party ! "  muttered  Saint  Just.  "  Barere  is  the  only 
man  whom  Robespierre  has  forgiven."  We  have  an 
account  of  this  singular  repast  from  one  of  the  guests. 
Robespierre  condemned  the  senseless  brutality  with 
which  Hdbert  had  conducted  the  proceedings  against 
the  Austrian  woman,  and,  in  talking  on  that  subject, 
became  so  much  excited  that  he  broke  his  plate  in  the 
violence  of  his  gesticulation.  Barere  exclaimed  that 
the  guillotine  had  cut  a  diplomatic  knot  which  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  untie.  In  the  intervals  between 
the  Beaune  and  the  Champagne,  between  the  ragout  of 
thrushes  and  the  partridge  with  truffles,  he  fervently 
preached  his  new  political  creed.  "  The  vessel  of  the 
revolution,"  he  said,  "  can  float  into  port  only  on  waves 
of  blood.  We  must  begin  with  the  members  of  the 
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National  Assembly  and  of  the  Legislative  Assembly. 
That  rubbish  must  be  swept  away." 

As  he  talked  at  table  he  talked  in  the  Conven- 
tion. His  peculiar  style  of  oratory  was  now  formed. 
It  was  not  altogether  without  ingenuity  and  liveliness. 
But  in  any  other  age  or  country  it  would  have  been 
thought  unfit  for  the  deliberations  of  a  grave  assembly 
and  still  more  unfit  for  state  papers.  It  might,  per 
haps,  succeed  at  a  meeting  of  a  Protestant  Association 
in  Exeter  Hall,  at  a  Repeal  dinner  in  Ireland,  after 
men  had  well  drunk,  or  in  an  American  oration  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  No  legislative  body  would  now  en- 
dure it.  But  in  France,  during  the  reign  of  the  Con- 
vention, the  old  laws  of  composition  were  held  in  as 
much  contempt  as  the  old  government  or  the  old  creed. 
Correct  and  noble  diction  belonged,  like  the  etiquette 
of  Versailles  and  the  solemnities  of  Notre  Dame,  to  an 
age  which  had  passed  away.  Just  as  a  swarm  of 
ephemeral  constitutions,  democratic,  directorial,  and 
consular,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the  ancient  mon- 
archy ;  just  as  a  swarm  of  new  superstitions,  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  and  the  fooleries  of  the 
Theo-philanthropists,  sprang  from  the  decay  of  the 
ancient  Church ;  even  so  out  of  the  decay  of  the  an- 
cient French  eloquence  sprang  new  fashions  of  elo- 
quence, for  the  understanding  of  which  new  grammars 
and  dictionaries  were  necessary.  The  same  innovating 
spirit  which  altered  the  common  phrases  of  salutation, 
which  turned  hundreds  of  Johns  and  Peters  into  Scajv- 
•!as  and  Aristogitons,  and  which  expelled  Sunday  and 
Monday,  January  and  February,  Lady-day  and  Christ- 
inas, from  the  calendar,  in  order  to  substitute  Decadi 
»nd  Primidi,  Nivose  and  Pluviosc,  Feasts  of  Opinion 
ind  Feasts  of  the  Supreme  Being,  changed  all  the  forma 
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of  official  correspondence.  For  the  calm,  guarded,  and 
sternly  courteous  language  which  governments  had 
long  been  accustomed  to  employ,  were  substituted  puns, 
interjections,  Ossianic  rants,  rhetoric  worthy  only  of  a 
schoolboy,  scurrility  worthy  only  of  a  fishwife.  Of  the 
phraseology  which  was  now  thought  to  be  peculiarly 
well  suited  to  a  report  or  a  manifesto  Barere  had  a 
greater  command  than  any  man  of  his  time,  and,  during 
the  short  and  sharp  paroxysm  of  the  revolutionary 
delirium,  passed  for  a  great  orator.  When  the  fit  was 
over,  he  was  considered-  as  what  he  really  was,  a  man 
of  quick  apprehension  and  fluent  elocution,  with  no 
originality,  with  little  information,  and  with  a  taste  as 
bad  as  his  heart.  His  Reports  were  popularly  called 
Carmagnoles.  A  few  months  ago  we  should  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  conveying  to  an  English  reader  an 
exact  notion  of  the  state  papers  to  which  this  appella- 
tion was  given.  Fortunately  a  noble  and  distinguished 
person,  whom  her  Majesty's  Ministers  have  thought 
qualified  to  fill  the  most  important  post  in  the  empire, 
has  made  our  task  easy.  Whoever  has  read  Lord 
Ellenborough's  proclamations  is  able  to  form  a  com- 
plete idea  of  a  Carmagnole. 

The  effect  which  Barere's  discourses  at  one  time 
produced  is  not  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  the  per- 
rersion  of  the  national  taste.  The  occasions  on  which 
he  rose  were  frequently  such  as  would  have  secured  to 
the  worst  speaker  a  favourable  hearing.  When  any 
military  advantage  had  been  gained,  he  was  generally 
deputed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  to  an- 
nounce the  good  news.  The  hall  resounded  with 
Eppiause  as  he  mounted  the  tribune,  holding  the  de- 
spatches in  his  hand.  Deputies  and  strangers  listened 
with  delight  while  he  told  them  that  victory  was  the 
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wder  of  the  day  ;  that  the  guineas  of  Pitt  had  been 
vainly  lavished  to  hire  machines  six  feet  high,  carrying 
guns  ;  that  the  flight  of  the  English  leopard  deserved 
to  be  celebrated  by  Tyrtaeus  ;  and  that  the  saltpetre 
dng  out  of  the  cellars  of  Paris  had  been  turned  into 
thunder,  which  would  crush  the  Titan  brethren, 
George  and  Francis.  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  trial  of  the  accused  Girondists,  who 
wi-i-e  under  arrest  in  Paris,  came  on.     Thev  flattered 
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themselves  with  a  vain  IIOJKJ  of  escape.  They  placed 
Borne  reliance  on  their  innocence,  and  some  reliance  on 
their  eloquence.  They  thought  that  shame  would 
suffice  to  restrain  any  man,  however  violent  and  cruel, 
from  publicly  committing  the  flagrant  iniquity  of  con- 
demning them  to  death.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
was  new  to  its  functions.  No  member  of  the  Con- 
vention had  yet  been  executed ;  and  it  was  probable 
that  the  boldest  Jacobin  would  shrink  from  being  the 
first  to  violate  the  sanctity  which  was  supposed  to 
.belong  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

TJie  proceedings  lasted  some  days.  Gensonnd  and 
Brissot  defended  themselves  with  great  ability  and 
presence  of  mind  against  the  vile  Hubert  and  Chaum- 
ette,  who  appeared  as  accusers.  The  eloquent  voice  of 
Vergniaud  was  heard  for  the* last  time.  He  pleaded 
own  cause  and  that  of  his  friends,  with  such  force 
of  reason  and  elevation  of  sentiment  that  a  murmur  of 
pity  and  admiration  rose  from  the  audience.  Nay,  the 
court  itself,  not  yet  accustomed  to  riot  in  daily  carnage, 
showed  signs  of  emotion.  The  sitting  was  adjourned  ; 
and  a  rumour  went  forth  that  there  would  be  an 
Acquittal.  The  Jacobins  met,  breathing  vengeance. 
Robespierre  undertook  to  be  their  organ.  He  rose  on 
the  following  day  in  the  Convention,  and  proposed  a 
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decree  of  sucli  atrocity  that  even  among "  the  acts  of 
that  year  it  can  hardly  be  paralleled.  By  this  decree 
the  tribunal  was  empowered  to  cut  short  the  defence 
*)t'  the  prisoners,  to  pronounce  the  case  clear,  and  to 
pass  immediate  judgment.  One  deputy  made  a  faint 
opposition.  Barere  instantly  sprang  up  to  support 
Robespierre  —  Barere,  the  federalist ;  Barere,  the  au- 
thor of  that  Commission  of  Twelve  which  was  among 
the  chief  causes  of  the  hatred  borne  by  Paris  to  the 
Girondists  ;  Barere,  who  in  these  Memoirs  denies  that 
he  ever  took  any  part  against  the  Girondists ;  Barere, 
who  has  the  effrontery  to  declare  that  he  greatly  loved 
and  esteemed  Vergniaud.  The  decree  was  passed ; 
and  the  tribunal,  without  suffering  the  prisoners  to 
conclude  what  they  hud  to  say,  pronounced  them 
guilty. 

The  following  day  was  the  saddest  in  the  sad  history 
of  the  Revolution.  The  sufferers  were  so  innocent,  so 
brave,  so  eloquent,  so  accomplished,  so  young.  Some 
of  them  were  graceful  and  handsome  youths  of  six  or 
seven  and  twenty.  Vergniaud  and  Gensonnd  were 
little  more  than  thirty.  They  had  been  only  a  few 
months  engaged  in  public. affairs.  In  a  few  months  the 
time  of  their  genius  had  filled  Europe  ;  and  they  were 
to  die  for  no  crime  but  this,  that  they  had  wished  to 
combine  order,  justice,  and  mercy  with  freedom.  Their 
great  fault  was  want  of  courage.  We  mean  want  of 
political  courage  —  of  that  courage  which  is  proof  to 
clamour  and  obloquy,  and  which  meets  great  emergen- 
cies by  daring  and  decisive  measures.  Alas  !  they  had 
but  too  good  an  opportunity  of  proving  that  they  did 
not  want  courage  to  endure  with  manly  cheerfulness 
the  worst  that  cculd  be  inflicted  by  such  tyrants  a* 
St.  Just,  and  such  slaves  as  Barere. 
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They  were  not  the  only  victims  of  the  noble  cause. 
Madame  Roland  followed  them  to  the  scaffold  with  a 
spirit  as  heroic  as  their  own.  Her  husband  was  in  a 
safe  hiding-place,  but  could  not  bear  to  survive  her. 
His  body  was  found  on  the  liigh  road  near  Rouen. 
He  hud  fallen  on  his  sword.  Condorcet  swallowed 
opium.  At  Bordeaux  the  steel  fell  on  the  necks  of  the 
b  jl«l  and  quick-witted  Guadet  and  of  Barbaroux,  the 
chief  of  those  enthusiasts  from  the  Rhone  whose  valour, 
in  the  great  crisis  of  the  tenth  of  August,  had  turned 
back  the  tide  of  battle  from  the  Louvre  to  the  Tuileries. 
In  a  field  near  the  Garonne  was  found  all  that  the 
wolves  had  left  of  Pe'tiou,  once  honoured,  greatly  in- 
deed beyond  his  deserts,  as  the  model  of  republican  vir- 
tue. \Ve  are  far  from  regarding  even  the  best  of  the 
Girondists  with  unmixed  admiration  ;  but  history  owes 
to  them  this  honourable  testimony,  that,  being  free  to 
choose  whether  they  would  be  oppressors  or  victims, 
they  deliberately  and  firmly  resolved  rather  to  sutler 
injustice  than  to  inflict  it. 

And  now  began  that  strange  period  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  The  Jacobins  had 
prevailed.  This  was  their  hour,  and  the  power  of 
darkness.  The  Convention  was  subjugated  and  re- 
duced to  profound  silence  on  the  highest  questions  of 
state.  The  sovereignty  passed  to  the  Committee  c 
Public  Safety.  To  the  edicts  framed  by  that  Commit- 
tee the  representative  assembly  did  not  venture  to  offer 
even  the  species  of  opposition  which  the  ancient  parlia- 
ment had  frequently  offered  to  the  mandates  of  the  an- 
tient  kings.  Six  persons  held  the  chief  power  in  the 
small  cabinet  which  now  domineered  over  France  — 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Coutaon,  Collot,  Billaud,  and 
Barere 
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To  some  of  these  men,  and  of  those  who  adhered  tc 
them,  it  is  due  to  say  that  the  fanaticism  which  had 
emancipated  them  from  the  restraints  of  justice  and 
compassion  had  emancipated  them  also  from  the  domin- 
ion of  vulgar  cupidity  and  of  vulgar  fear  ;  that,  while 
hardly  knowing  where  to  find  an  assignat  of  a  few  franco 
to  pay  for  a  dinner,  they  expended  with  strict  integrity 
the  immense  revenue  which  they  collected  by  every  art 
of  rapine  ;  and  that  they  were  ready,  in  support  of  their 
cause,  to  mount  the  scaffold  with  as  much  indifference 
as  they  showed  when  they  signed  the  death-warrants 
of  aristocrats  and  priests.  But  no  great  party  can  he 
composed  of  such  materials  as  these.  It  is  the  inevita- 
ble law  that  such  xealots  as  we  have  described  shall  col- 
lect around  them  a  multitude  of  slaves,  of  cowards,  and 
of  libertines,  whose  savage  tempers  and  licentious  ap- 
petites, withheld  only  by  the  dread  of  law  and  magis- 
tracy from  the  worst  excesses,  are  called  into  full  activ- 
ity by  the  hope  of  impunity.  A  faction  which,  from 
whatever  motive,  relaxes  the  great  laws  of  morality,  is 
Certain  to  be  joined  by  the  most  immoral  part  of  the 
community.  This  has  been  repeatedly  proved  in  re- 
ligious wars.  The  war  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the 
Albigensian  war,  the  Huguenot  war,  the  Thirty  Years' 
war,  all  originated  in  pious  zeal.  That  zeal  inflamed 
the  champions  of  the  church  to  such  a  point  that  they 
regarded  all  generosity  to  the  vanquished  as  a  sinful 
weakness.  The  infidel,  the  heretic,  was  to  be  run 
down  like  a  mad  dog.  No  outrage  committed  by  the 
Catholic  warrior  on  the  miscreant  enemy  could  deserve 
punishment.  As  scon  as  it  was  known  that  boundless 
license  was  thus  given  to  barbarity  and  dissoluteness, 
Jiousands  of  wretches  who  cared  nothing  for  the  sacred 
cause,  but  who  were  eager  to  be  exempted  from  the 
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police  of  peaceful  cities,  and  the  discipline  of  well- 
governed  camps,  Hocked  to  the  standard  of  the  faith. 
The  men  who  had  set  up  that  standard  were  sincere! 
chaste,  regardless  of  lucre,  and,  perhaps,  where  only 
themselves  were  concerned,  not  unforgiving ;  but  round 
that  standard  were  assembled  such  gangs  of  roguea, 
lavishers,  plunderers,  and  ferocious  bravoes,  as  vere 
scarcely  ever  found  under  the  flag  of  any  state  engaged 
in  a  mere  temporal  quarrel.  In  a  very  similar  way  was 
the  Jacobin  party  composed.  There  was  a  small  nucleus 
of  enthusiasts ;  round  that  nucleus  was  gathered  a  vast 
mass  of  ignoble  depravity ;  and  in  all  that  mass  there 
was  nothing  so  depraved  :m<l  so  ignoble  as  Ilarure. 

Then  came  those  days  when  the  most  barbarous  of 
all  codes  was  administered  by  the  most  barbarous  of  all 
tribunals ;  when  no  man  could  greet  his  neighbours,  or 
say  his  prayers,  or  dress  his  hair,  without  danger  of 
committing  a  capital  crime  ;  when  spies  lurked  in  every 
corner ;  when  the  guillotine  was  long  ami  hard  at  work 
every  morning ;  when  the  jails  were  filled  as  close  aa 
the  hold  of  a  slave-ship ;  when  the  gutters  ran  foaming 
with  blood  into  the  Seine ;  when  it  was  death  to  be 
great-niece  of  a  captain  of  the  royal  guards,  or  half- 
brother  of  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  to  express  a  doubt 
whether  assignaU  would  not  fall,  to  hint  that  the  Eng- 
lish had  been  victorious  in  the  action  of  the  first  of 
June,  to  have  a  copy  of  one  of  liurke's  pamphlets 
locked  up  in  a  desk,  to  laugh  at  a  Jacobin  for  taking 
the  name  of  Cassius  or  Timoleon,  or  to  call  the  Fifth 
Sans-culottide  by  its  old  superstitious  name  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Day.  While  the  daily  waggon-loads  of  victims 
carried  to  their  doom  through  the  streets  of  Paris, 
jlv  Proconsuls  whom  the  sovereign  Committee  had  sent 
to  the  departments  revelled  in  an  extravagance  of 
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cruelty  unknown  even  in  the  capital.  The  knife  of  lh« 
deadly  machine  rose  and  fell  too  slow  for  their  work  of 
slaughter.  Lono-  rows  of  captives  were  mowed  down 
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with  grapo  shot.  Holes  were  made  in  the  bottom  of 
crowded  barges.  Lyons  was  turned  into  a  desert.  At, 
Arras  even  the  cruel  mercy  of  a  speedy  death  was  de- 
nied to  the  prisoners.  All  down  the  Loire,  from  Sau- 
mur  to  the  sea,  great  flocks  of  crows  and  kites  feasted 
on  naked  corpses,  twined  together  in  hideous  embraces. 
No  mercy  was  shown  to  sex  or  age.  The  number  -of 
young  lads  and  of  girls  of  seventeen  who  were  mur- 
dered by  that  execrable  government  is  to  be  reckoned 
by  hundreds.  Babies  torn  from  the  breast  were 
tossed  from  pike  to  pike  along  the  Jacobin  ranks. 
One  champion  of  liberty  had  his  pockets  well  stuffed 
with  ears.  Another  swaggered  about  with  the  finger 
of  a  little  child  in  his  hat.  A  few  months  had  sufficed 
to  degrade  France  below  the  level  of  New  Zealand. 

It  is  absurd  to  say  that  any  amount  of  public  danger 
can  justify  a  system  like  this,  we  do  not  say  on  Christian 
principles,  we  do  not  say  on  the  principles  of  a  high 
morality,  but  even  on  principles  of  Machiavellian  policy. 
It  is  true  that  great  emergencies  call  for  activity  and 
vigilance  ;  it  is  hue  that  they  justify  severity  which,  in 
ordinary  times,  would  deserve  the  name  of  cruelty. 
But  indiscriminate  severity  can  never,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, be  useful.  It  is  plain  that  the  whole  effi- 
cacy of  punishment  depends  on  the  care  with  which  the 
guilty  are  distinguished.  Punishment  which  strikes  the 
guilty  and  the  innocent  promiscuously  operates  merely 
like  a  pestilence  or  a  great  convulsion  of  nature,  and 
has  no  more  tendency  to  prevent  offences  than  the 
cholera,  or  an  earthquake  like  that  of  Lisbon,  would 
have.  The  energy  for  which  the  Jacobin  administva 
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tion  is  praised  was  merely  the  energy  of  the  Miilay 
who  maddens  himself  with  opium,  draws  his  knife,  and 
runs  a- 3i nek  through  the  streets,  slashing  right  and  left 
nt  friends  and  foes.  Such  has  never  been  the  energy 
of  truly  great  rulers ;  of  Elizabeth,  for  example,  of 
( Hiver,  or  of  Frederick.  They  were  not,  indeed,  sera 
pnlous.  But,  had  they  been  less  scrupulous  than  they 
were,  the  strength  and  amplitude  of  their  minds  would 
have  preserved  them  from  crimes  such  as  those  which 
mall  men  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  took 
for  daring  strokes  of  policy.  The  great  Queen  who  so 
long  held  her  own  against  foreign  and  domestic  ene- 
mies, against  temporal  and  spiritual  arms  ;  the  great 
Protector  who  governed  with  more  than  regal  power, 
in  despite  both  of  royalists  and  republicans ;  the  great 
King  who,  with  a  beaten  army  and  an  exhausted  treas- 
ury, defended  his  little  dominions  to  the  last  against 
the  united  efforts  of  Russia,  Austria  and  France ;  with 
what  scorn  would  they  have  heard  that  it  was  impossible 
for  them  to  strike  a  salutary  terror  into  the  disaffected 
without  sending  school-boys  and  school-girls  to  death  by 
cart-loads  and  boat-loads ! 

The  popular  notion  is,  we  believe,  that  the  leading 
Terrorists  were  wicked  men,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
great  men.  We  can  see  nothing  great  about  them  but 
their  wickedness.  That  their  policy  was  daringly 
original  is  a  vulgar  error.  Their  policy  is  as  old  as 
oldest  accounts  which  we  have  of  human  misgov- 
ernment.  It  seemed  new  in  France  and  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century  only  because  it  had  been  long  disused, 
for  excellent  reasons,  by  the  enlightened  part  of  man- 
i.  But  it  has  always  prevailed,  and  still  prevails, 
jn  savage  and  half  savage  nations,  and  is  the  chief  cause 
which  prevents  such  nations  from  making  advance! 
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towards  civilisation.  Thousands  of  deys,  of  beys,  of 
pachas,  of  rajahs,  of  nabobs,  have  shown  themselves  as 
great  masters  of  statecraft  as  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety.  Djezxar,  we  imagine,  was 
superior  to  any  of  them  in  their  new  line.  In  fact, 
there  is  not  a  petty  tyrant  in  Asia  or  Africa  so  dull  or 
BO  unlearned  as  not  to  be  fully  qualified  for  the  business 
of  Jacobin  police  and  Jacobin  finance.  To  behead 
people  by  scores  without  caring  whether  they  are 
guilty  or  innocent ;  to  wring  money  out  of  the  rich 
by  the  help  of  jailers  and  executioners  ;  to  rob  the 
public  creditor,  and  to  put  him  to  ('  ;ath  if  he  remon- 
strates ;  to  take  loaves  by  force  out  of  the  bakers' 
shops  ;  to  clothe  and  mount  soldiers  by  seizing  on  one 
man's  wool  and  linen,  and  on  another  man's  horses 
and  saddles,  without  compensation  ;  is  of  all  modes  of 
governing  the  simplest  and  most  obvious.  Of  its  mo- 
rality we  at  present  say  nothing.  But  surely  it  requires 
no  capacity  beyond  that  of  a  barbarian  or  a  child.  By 
means  like  those  which  we  have  described,  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  undoubtedly  succeeded,  for  a 
short  time,  in  enforcing  profound  submission,  and  in 
raising  immense  funds.  But  to  enforce  submission 
by  butchery,  and  to  raise  funds  by  spoliation,  is  not 
statesmanship.  The  real  statesman  is  he  who,  in 
troubled  times,  keeps  down  the  turbulent  without  un- 
necessarily harassing  the  well-affected  ;  and  who,  when 
great  pecuniary  resources  are  needed,  provides  for  tho 
public  exigencies  without  violating  the  security  of  prop- 
erty and  drying  up  the  sources  of  future  prosperity. 
Such  a  statesman,  we  are  confident,  might,  in  1703, 
have  preserved  the  independence  of  France  without 
ihedding  a  drop  of  innocent  blood,  without  plundering 
i  single  warehouse.  Unhappily,  the  Republic  was 
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luljcct  to  men  who  were  mere  demagogues  and  in  no 
sense  statesmen.  They  could  declaim  at  a  club.  They 
could  lead  a  rabble  to  mischief.  But  they  hud  no  sit  ill 

J 

•nduct  the  affairs  of  an  empire.  The  want  of  skill 
they  supplied  for  a  timo  by  atrocity  mid  blind  violence. 
For  legislative  ability,  Hscul  ability,  military  ability, 
diplomatic  ability,  they  had  one  sulfetitutc,  the  guillt*- 
tine.  Indeed  their  exceeding  ignorance,  and  the  bar- 
renness of  their  invcn'ion,  arc  the  best  excuse  for  their 
murder.-i  am!  robberies.  We  really  believe  that  they 
\v  >uld  not  have  cut  so  many  throat*,  and  picked  so 
m  my  jackets,  if  they  had  known  how  to  govern  in 
any  other  way. 

That  under  their  administration  the  war  against  the 
European  Coalition  was  successfully  conducted  is  true. 
\Jut  that  war  had  been  successfully  conducted  before 
tneir  elevation,  and  continued  to  be  successfully  con- 
ducted after  their  fall.     Terror  was  not  the  order  of 
the  day  when   Brussels  opened  its  gates  to  Dumourier. 
ror  had  ceased  to  be  the  order  of  the  day  when 
Piedmont  and   Lombardy  were  conquered    by  Ilona- 
:>-•.     The  truth  is,  that  France  was  saved,  not  by 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  but  by  the  energy, 
patriotism,  and  valour  of  the  French  people.     Those 
high  qualities  were  victorious  in  spite  of  the  incapacity 
of  rulers  whose  administration  was  a  tissue,  not  merely 
of  crimes,  but  of  blunders. 

hav?  not  time  to  tell  how  the  leaders  of  the  sav- 
;e  faction  at  length  began  to  avenge  mankind  on  each 
how  the  craven  llebert  was  dragged  wailing  and 
bling  to  his  doom  ;  how  the  nobler  Danton,  moved 
a   late  repentance,  strove  ui  vain  to  repair  the  evil 
rhich  he  had  wrought,  and  half  redeemed  the  greii 
v.  21 
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crime  of  September  by  manfully  encountering  death  in 
the  cau.se  of  mercy. 

Our  business  is  with  Barere.  In  all  those  things  he 
was  not  only  consenting,  but  eagerly  and  joyously  for- 
ward. Not  merely  was  he  one  of  the  guilty  adminis- 
tration. He  was  the  man  to  whom  was  especially 
assigned  the  office  of  proposing  and  defending  outrages 
on  justice  and  humanity,  and  of  furnishing  to  atrocious 
schemes  an  appropriate  garb  of  atrocious  rodomontade. 
Bare  re  first  proclaimed  from  the  tribune  of  the  Conven- 
tion that  terror  must  be  the  order  of  the  day.  It  was 
by  Barere  that  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris 
was  provided  with  the  aid  of  a  public  accuser  worthy  of 
such  a  court,  the  infamous  Fouquier  Tinville.  It  was 
Barere  who,  when  one  of  the  old  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  had  been  absolved  by  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal,  gave  orders  that  a  fresh  jury  should  be 
summoned.  "  Acquit  one  of  the  National  Assembly !  " 
he  cried.  "  The  Tribunal  is  turning  against  the  Revo- 
lution." It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  prisoner's 
head  was  soon  in  the  basket.  It  was  Barere  who 
moved  that  the  city  of  Lyons  should  be  destroyed. 
"  Let  the  plough,"  he  cried  from  the  tribune,  "  pass 
over  her.  Let  her  name  cease  to  exist.  The  rebels 
are  conquered  ;  but  are  they  all  exterminated  ?  No 
weakness.  No  mercy.  Let  every  one  be  smitten. 
Two  words  will  suffice  to  tell  the  whole.  Lyons  made 
war  or.  liberty  ;  Lyons  is  no  more."  When  Toulon 
was  taken  Barere  came  forward  to  announce  the  event. 
'  The  conquest,"  said  the  apostate  Brissotine,  "  won 
by  the  Mountain  over  the  Brissotines  must  be  com- 
memorated by  a  mark  set  on  the  place  where  Toulon 
once  stood.  The  national  thunder  must  crush  the 
Vouso  of  every  trader  in  the  town  "  When  Camilla 
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Pcsmoulins,  long  distinguished  among  the  republicans 
by  zeal  and  ability,  dared  to  raise  his  eloquent  voice 
against  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  to  point  out  the  close 
analogy  between  the  government  which  then  oppressed 
France  and  the  government  of  the  worst  of  the  C.Tsars, 
Bare  re  rose  to  complain  of  the  weak  compassion  which 
tried  to  revive  the  hopes  of  the  aristocracy.  "  Who- 
ever," he  said,  "iS"  nobly  born  is  a  man  to  be  suspected. 
Every  priest,  every  frequenter  of  the  old  court,  every 
lawyer,  every  banker,  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  Every 

<>n  who  grumbles  at  the  course  which  the  Revolu- 
tion takes  is  a  man  to  be  suspected.  There  are  whole 
castes  already  tried  and  condemned.  There  are  call- 
ings which  carry  their  doom  with  them.  _J£here  are 
relations  of  blood  which  the  law  regards  with  an  evil 
eye.  Republicans  of  France !  "  yelled  the  renegade 
Girondist,  the  old  enemy  of  the  Mountain  —  "  Repub- 
licans of  France !  the  Brissotines  led  you  by  gentle 
means  to  slavery.  The  Mountain  leads  you  by  strong 
measures  to  freedom.  Oh  !  who  can  count  the  evils 
which  a  false  compassion  may  produce  ?"  When  the 
friends  of  Danton  mustered  courage  to  express  a  wish 
that  the  Convention  would  at  least  hear  him  in  his  own 

nee  before  it  sent  him  to  certain  death,  the  voice  of 
Barere  was  the  loudest  in  opposition  to  their  prayer. 
When  the  crimes  of  Lebon,  one  of  the  worst,  if  not  the 
very  worst,  of  the  vicegerents  of  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety,  had  so  maddened  the  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  North  that  they  resorted  to  the  desperate 
exj>cdicnt  of  imploring  the  protection  of  the  Convention, 
Barere  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  accused  tyrant,  and 
threatened  the  petitioners  with  the  utmost  vengeance 
of  the  government.  "  These  charges,'*  he  said,  "  have 
leen  suggested  by  wily  sristocrats.  The  man  whc 
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crushes  the  enemies  of  the  people,  though  he  may  be 
hurried  by  his  zeal  into  some  excesses,  can  never  be  a 
proper  object  of  censure.  The  proceedings  of  Lebon 
may  have  been  a  little  harsh  as  to  form."  One  of  the 
small  irregularities  thus  gently  censured  was  this : 
Lebon  kept  a  wretched  man  a  quarter  of  an  hour  urt* 
der  the  knife  of  the  guillotine,  in  order  to  torment  him, 
by  reading  to  him,  before  he  v,ras  despatched,  a  letter, 
the  contents  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  such  as 
would  aggravate  even  the  bitterness  of  death.  "  But 
what,"  proceeded  Baivre,  "  is  not  permitted  to  the  ha- 
tred of  a  republican  against  aristocracy  ?  How  many 
generous  sentiments  atone  for  what  may  perhaps 
seem  acrimonious  in  the  prosecution  of  public  enemies? 
Revolutionary  measures  are  always  to  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  Liberty  is  a  virgin  whose  veil  it  is  not 
lawful  to  lift." 

After  this,  it  would  be  idle  to  dwell  on  facts  which 
would  indeed,  of  themselves,  suffice  to  render  a  name 
infamous,  but  which  make  no  perceptible  addition  to 
the  great  infamy  of  Barere.  It  would  be  idle,  for 
example,  to  relate  how  he,  a  man  of  letters,  a  member 
of  an  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  was  foremost  in  that 
war  against  learning,  art,  and  history  which  disgraced 
the  Jacobin  government ;  how  he  recommended  a 
general  conflagration  of  libraries ;  how  he  proclaimed 
that  all  records  of  events  anterior  to  the  Revolution 
ought  to  be  destroyed ;  how  he  laid  waste  the  Abbey 
of  St.  Denis,  pulled  down  monuments  consecrated  by 
the  veneration  of  ages,  and  scattered  on  the  wind  the 
dust  of  ancient  kings.  He  was,  in  truth,  seldom  so 
well  employed  as  when  he  turned  for  a  moment  from 
making  war  on  the  living  to  make  war  on  the  dead. 

Equally  idle  would    it    be    to    dilate  on  his  scnsu<U 
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excesses.  That  in  BarOre,  as  in  the  whole  breed  of 
Neros,  Caligulas,  and  Doinitians  whom  he  resembled 
voluptuousness  was  mingled  with  cruelty ;  that  he 
withdrew,  twice  in  every  decade,  from  the  work  of 
blood  to  the  smiling  gardens  of  Clichy,  and  there  forgot 
public  cares  in  the  madness  of  wine  and  in  the  arms  of 
courtesans,  has  often  been  repeated.  M.  Hippolyte 
Camot  does  not  altogether  deny  the  truth  of  these 
stories,  but  justly  observes  that  Bardre's  dissipation  was 
not  carried  to  such  a  point  as  to  interfere  with  his 
industry.  Nothing  can  be  more  tme.  Barere  was  by 
no  means  so  much  addicted  to  debaucherv  as  to  neglect 

* 

the  work  of  murder.  It  was  his  boast  that,  even 
during  his  hours  of  recreation,  he  cut  out  work  for  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal.  To  those  who  expressed  A 
fear  that  his  exertions  would  hurt  his  health,  he  gaily 
answered  that  he  was  less  busy  than  they  thought. 
**  The  guillotine,"  he  said,  **  does  all ;  the  guillotine 
governs."  For  ourselves,  we  arc  much  more  disposed 
to  look  indulgently  on  the  pleasures  which  he  allowed 
to  himself  than  on  the  pain  which  he  inflicted  on  his 
neighbours. 

44  Atquc  utinnra  his  potius  imps  tota  ilia  dcdiuet 
Temporm  scvitite.  clans  quibus  abstalit  urbi 
llluslix'squc  aaimas,  iinpuuo  ac  viuJice  nullo." 

An  immoderate  appetite  for  sensual  gratifications  is 
undoubtedly  a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  of  Lord  Somers,  of  Mr.  Fox.  But  the  vices 
of  honest  men  are  the  virtues  of  Bare're. 

And  now  Bare're  had  become  a  really  cruel  man. 
It  was  from  mere  pusillanimity  that  he  had  perpetrated 
nis  first  great  crimes.  But  the  whole  history  of  our 
race  proves  that  the  taste  for  the  misery  of  others  is  a 
taste  which  minds  not  naturally  ferocious  may  too  easily 
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acquire,  and  which,  when  once  acquired,  is  as  strong 
as  any  of  the  propensities  with  which  we  are  bom.  A 
very  tew  months  had  sufficed  to  bring  this  man  into  a 
state  of  mind  in  which  images  of  despair,  wailing,  and 
death  had  an  exhilarating  effect  on  him,  and  inspired 
him  as  wine  and  love  inspire  men  of  free  and  joyous 
natures.  The  cart  creaking  under  its  daily  freight  of 
victims,  ancient  men  and  lads,  and  fair  young  girls,  the 
binding  of  the  hands,  the  thrusting  of  the  head  out  of 
the  little  national  sash-window,  the  crash  of  the  axe, 
the  pool  of  blood  beneath  the  scaffold,  the  heads  rolling 
by  scores  in  the  panier — these  things  were  to  him 
what  Lalage  and  a  cask  of  Falernian  were  to  Horace, 
what  Rosette  and  a  bottle  of  iced  champagne  are  to 
De  Beranger.  As  soon  as  he  began  to  speak  of  slaugh- 
ter his  heart  seemed  to  be  enlarged,  and  his  fancy  to 
become  unusually  fertile  of  conceits  and  gasconades. 
Robespierre,  St.  Just,  and  Billaud,  whose  barbarity  was 
the  effect  of  earnest  and  gloomy  hatred,  were,  in  his 
view,  men  who  made  a  toil  of  a  pleasure.  Cruelty  was 
no  such  melancholy  business,  to  be  gone  about  with  an 
austere  brow  and  a  whining  tone ;  it  was  a  recreation, 
fitly  accompanied  by  singing  and  laughing.  In  truth, 
Robespierre  and  Barere  might  be  well  compared  to  the 
two  renowned  hangmen  of  Louis  the  Eleventh.  They 
were  alike  insensible  of  pity,  alike  bent  on  havock. 
But,  while  they  murdered,  one  of  them  frowned  and 
canted,  the  other  grinned  and  joked.  For  our  own 
part,  we  prefer  Jean  qui  pleure  to  Jean  qui  rit. 

In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  gloom  which  overhung 
Paris,  a  gaiety  stranger  and  more  ghastly  than  the  hor- 
rors of  the  prison  and  the  scaffold,  distinguished  the 
dwelling  of  Barere.  Every  morning  a  crowd  of  suit- 
ors assembled  to  implore  his  protection.  He  caiae  forth 
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in  his  rich  dressing-gown,  went  round  the  antechamber, 
dispensed  smiles  and  promises  among  the  obsequious 
cn>wd,  addressed  himself*  with  peculiar  animation  to 
v  handsome  woman  who  appeared  in  the  circle. 
and  complimented  her  in  the  florid  style  of  Gascony  on 
the  bloom  of*  her  cheeks  and  the  lustre  of  her  eyes. 
When  he  had  enjoyed  the  fear  and  anxiety  of  his  sup- 
pliants he  dismissed  them,  and  flung  all  their  memorials 
unread  into  the  fire.  This  was  the  best  way,  he  con- 
ceived, to  prevent  arrears  of  business  from  accumulating. 
i  1  ic  he  was  only  an  imitator.  Cardinal  Dubois  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  clearing  his  table  of  papers  in  the 
same  way.  Nor  was  this  the  only  point  in  which  we 
could  point  out  a  resemblance  between  the  worst  states- 
man of  the  monarchy  and  the  worst  statesman  of  the 
republic. 

Of  Barere's  peculiar  vein  of  pleasantry  a  notion  may 
be  formed  from  an  anecdote  which  one  of  his  intimate 
associates,  a  juror  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  has 
related.  A  courtesan  who  bore  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  orgies  of  Clichy  implored  Barere  to  use  his  power 
against  a  head-dress  which  did  not  suit  her  stylo  of 
face,  and  which  a  rival  beauty  was  trying  to  bring  into 
fashion.  One  of  the  magistrates  of  the  capital  was 
summoned,  and  received  the  necessary  orders.  Aris- 
tocracy, Barere  said,  was  again  rearing  its  front. 
These  new  wigs  were  counter-revolutionary.  He  had 
>n  to  know  that  they  were  made  out  of  the  long 
fair  hair  of  handsome  aristocrats  who  had  died  by  the 
national  chopper.  Every  lady  who  adorned  herself 
with  the  relics  of  criminals  might  justly  be  suspected  of 
Licivism.  This  ridiculous  lie  imposed  on  the  authori- 
ties of  Paris.  Female  citizens  were  solemnly  warned 
tgainst  the  obnoxious  ringlets,  and  were  left  to  choose 
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between  their  head-dresses  and  their  heads.  Barere  a 
delight  at  the  success  of  this  facetious  fiction  was  quite 
extravagant :  he  could  not  tell  the  story  without  going 

»/ 

into  such  convulsions  of  laughter  as  made  his  hearers 
hope  that  he  was  ahout  to  choke.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  tickling  and  exhilarating  to  his  mind' in 
this  grotesque  comhination  of  the  frivolous  with  the 
horrible,  of  false  locks  and  curling-irons  with  spouting 
arteries  and  reeking  hatchets. 

But,  though  Barere  succeeded  in  earning  the  honou  / 
able  nicknames  of  the  Witling  of  Terror,  and  the  An  A 
creon  of  the  guillotine,  there  was  one  place  where  it  w^ 
long  remembered  to  his  disadvantage  that  he  had,  fo: 
a  time,  talked    the   language  of  humanity  and   mod 
oration.     That   place   was    the   Jacobin   Club.     Evev 
alter  he  had  borne  the  chief  part  in  the  massacre  of  tin 
Girondists,  in  the  murder  of  the  Queen,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Lyons,  he  durst  not  show  himself  within  that 
sacred  precinct.     At  one  meeting  of  the  society  a  mem- 
ber  complained   that  the  committee  to  which  the  su- 
preme direction  of  affairs  was  entrusted,  after  all  the 
changes  which  had  been  made,  still  contained  one  man 
who  was  not  trustworthy.    Robespierre,  whose  influence 
over  the  Jacobins  was  boundless,  undertook  the  defence 
of  his  colleague,  owned  there  was  some  ground  for  what 
had  been  said,  but  spoke  highly  of  Barere's  industry 
and  aptitude  for  business.    This  seasonable  interposition 
silenced  the  accuser ;  but  it  was  long  before  the  neo- 
phyte could  venture  to  appear  at  the  club. 

At  length  a  masterpiece  of  wickedness,  unique,  we 
think,  even  among  Barere's  great  achievements,  ob- 
tained his  full  pardon  even  from  tYiat  rigid  conclave. 
The  insupportable  tyranny  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety  had  at  length  brought  the  minds  of  men,  and 
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even  of  women,  into  a  fierce  and  hard  temper,  which 
defied  or  welcomed  death.  The  life  which  might  be  anv 
morning  taken  away,  in  consequence  of  the  whisper  of 
t  private  enemy,  seemed  of  little  value.  It  was  somo* 
thing  to  die  after  smiting  one  of  the  oppressors  ;  it  was 
something  to  bequeath  to  the  surviving  tyrants  a  terror 
not  inferior  to  that  which  they  had  themselves  inspired. 
Human  nature,  hunted  and  worried  to  the  utmost,  now 
turned  furiously  to  bay.  Fouquier  Tinville  was  afraid 
to  walk  the  streets ;  a  pistol  was  snapped  *at  Collot 
D'Herhois;  a  young  girl,  animated  apparently  by  the 
spirit  of  Charlotte  Corday,  attempted  to  obtain  an  in- 
terview with  Robespierre.  Suspicions  arose  ;  she  was 
searched  ;  and  two  knives  were  found  about  her.  Sho 
was  questioned,  and  spoke  of  the  Jacobin  domination 
with  resolute  scorn  and  aversion.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
say  that  she  was  sent  to  the  guillotine.  Barere  declared 
from  the  tribune  that  the  cause  of  these  attempts  was 
evident.  Pitt  and  his  guineas  had  done  the  whole. 
The  English  Government  had  organised  a  vast  system 
of  murder,  had  armed  the  hand  of  Charlotte  Corday, 
and  had  now,  by  similar  means,  attacked  two  of  the 
most  eminent  friends  of  liberty  in  France.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  these  imputations  were,  not  only  false, 
but  destitute  of  all  show  of  truth.  Nay,  they  were 
demonstrably  absurd :  for  the  assassins  to  whom  Barere 
ivicrrcd  rushed  on  certain  death,  a  sure  proof  that  they 
were  not  hirelings.  The  whole  wealth  of  England 
would  not  have  bribed  any  sane  person  to  do  what 
Charl  Dttc  Corday  did.  But,  when  we  consider  her  aa 
enthusiast,  her  conduct  is  perfectly  natural.  Even 
French  writers  who  are  childish  enough  to  be- 
ocve  that  the  English  Government  contrived  the  infer- 
nal machine  and  strangled  the  Emperor  Paul  have  fully 
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acquitted  Mr.  Pitt  of  all  share  in  the  death  of  Marat 
and  in  the  attempt  on  Robespierre.  Yet  on  calumnies 
so  futile  as  those  which  we  have  mentioned  did  Barere 
ground  a  motion  at  which  all  Christendom  stood  aghast. 
He  proposed  a  decree  that  no  quarter  should  be  given 
to  any  English  or  Hanoverian  soldier.1  His  Carmag- 
nole was  worthy  of  the  proposition  with  which  it  con- 
cluded. "  That  one  Englishman  should  be  spared, 
that  for  the  slaves  of  George,  for  the  human  machines 
of  York,  the  vocabulary  of  our  armies  should  contain 
such  a  word  as  generosity,  this  is  what  the  National 
Convention  cannot  endure.  War  to  the  death  against 
every  English  soldier.  If  last  year,  at  Dunkirk,  quarter 
had  been  refused  to  them  when  they  asked  it  on  their 
knees,  if  our  troops,  had  exterminated  them  all,  instead  of 
suffering  them  to  infest  our  fortresses  by  their  presence, 
the  English  Government  would  not  have  renewed  its 
attack  on  our  frontiers  this  year.  It  is  onlv  the  dead 
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man  who  never  comes  back.  What  is  this  moral  pesti- 
lence which  has  introduced  into  our  armies  false  ideas 
of  humanity  ?  That  the  English  were  to  be  treated  with 
indulgence  was  the  philanthropic  notion  of  the  Brisso- 
tines ;  it  was  the  patriotic  practice  of  Dumouricr.  But 

1  M.  Hippolytc  docs  his  best  to  excuse  this  decree.  His  nbnse  of  Eng- 
land is  merely  laughable.  England  has  managed  to  deal  with  enemies  of 
a  very  different  sort  from  either  himself  or  his  hero.  One  disgraceful 
blunder,  however,  we  think  it  right  to  notice. 

51.  Hippolyte  Carnot  asserts  that  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  Bnreis  fva» 
made  in  the  English  Parliament  by  the  late  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  This  a^wr- 
tion  is  false.  We  defy  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  to  state  the  date  and  terms  of 
the  motion  of  which  he  speaks.  We  do  not  accuse  him  of  intentional 
misrepresentation;  but  we  confidently  accuse  him  of  extreme  ignorance 
ard  temerity.  Our  readers  will  be  amused  to  learn  on  what  authority  he 
lias  ventured  to  publish  such  ;i  fable.  He  quotes,  not  the  Journals  of  the 
Lords,  not  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  but  a  ranting  message  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Directory  to  the  Five  Hundred,  a  message,  too,  the  whole  meaning 
of  which  he  has  utterly  misunderstood. 
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humanity  consists  in  exterminating  our  enemies.  Nc 
•nercy  to  the  execrable  Englishman.  Such  are  the  sen- 
timents of  the  true  Frenchman  ;  for  be  knows  that  ha 
belongs  to  a  nation  revolutionary  as  nature,  powerful  aa 
freedom,  ardent  as  the  saltpetre  which  she  has  just  torn 
from  the  entrails  of  the  eaith.  Soldiers  of  liberty, 
when  victory  places  Englishmen  at  your  mercy,  strike! 
None  of  tncm  must  return  to  the  servile  soil  of  Great 
Britain  ;  none  must  pollute  the  free  soil  of  France." 

The  Convention,  thoroughly  tamed  and  silenced, 
acquiesced  in  Barere's  motion  without  debate.  And 
now  at  last  the  doors  of  the  Jacobin  Club  were  thrown 
open  to  the  disciple  who  had  surpassed  his  masters. 
1 1  •  was  admitted  a  member  by  acclamation,  and  was 
soon  selected  to  preside. 

For  a  time  he  was  not  without  hope  that  his  decree 
would  be  carried  into  full  effect.  Intelligence  arrived 
from  the  seat  of  war  of  a  sharp  contest  between  some 
uch  and  English  troops,  in  which  the  Republican 
lia<l  the  advantage,  and  in  which  no  prisoners  had  been 
made.  Such  things  happen  occasionally  in  all  wars. 
Barere,  however,  attributed  the  ferocity  of  this  combat 
to  l»is  darling  decree,  and  entertained  the  Convention 
with  another  Carmagnole. 

*•  The  Republicans,"  he  said,  "  saw  a  division  in  red 
uniform  at  a  distance.  The  red-coats  are  attacked  with 
the  bayonet.  Not  one  of  them  escapes  the  blows  of 
the  Republicans.  All  the  red-coats  have  been  killed. 
No  mercy,  no  indulgence,  has  been  shown  towards  the 
Tillains.  Not  an  Englishman  whom  the  Republicans 
could  reach  is  now  living.  How  many  prisoners  should 
you  guess  that  we  have  made  ?  One  single  prisoner  is 
tin  result  of  the  day." 

And  now  this  bad  man's  craving  for  blood  had  be 
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come  insatiable.  The  more  he  quaffed,  the  more  he 
thirsted.  He  had  begun  with  the  English ;  but  soon 
he  came  down  with  a  proposition  for  new  massacres. 
"  All  the  troops,"  he  said,  u  of  the  coalesced  tyrants  hi 
garrison  at  Comic*,  Valenciennes,  Le  Quesnoy,  and  Lan- 
drccies,  ought  to  be  put  to  the  sword  unless  they  surren- 
der at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  English,  of 
course,  will  be  admitted  to  no  capitulation  whatever. 
With  the  English  we  have  no  treaty  but  death.  As 
to  the  rest,  surrender  at  discretion  in  twenty-four  hours, 
or  death,  these  are  our  conditions.  If  the  slaves  resist, 
let  them  feel  the  edge  of  the  sword."  And  then  lie 
waxed  facetious.  "  On  these  terms  the  Republic  is 
willing  to  give  them  a  lesson  in  the  art  of  war."  At 
that  jest,  some  hearers,  worthy  of  such  a  speaker,  set 
up  a  laugh.  Then  he  became  serious  again.  "  Let 
the  enemy  perish,"  he  cried  ;  "  I  have  already  said  it 
from  this  tribune.  It  is  only  the  dead  man  who  never 
comes  back.  Kings  will  not  conspire  against  us  in  the 
grave.  Annies  will  not  fight  against  us  when  they 
are  annihilated.  Let  our  war  with  them  be  a  war  of 
extermination.  What  pity  is  due  to  slaves  whom  the 
Emperor  leads  to  war  under  the  cane  ;  whom  the  King 
of  Prussia  beats  to  the  shambles  with  the  flat  of  the 
sword  ;  and  whom  the  Duke  of  York  makes  drunk 
with  rum  and  gin  ?  "  And  at  the  rum  and  gin  the 
Mountain  and  the  galleries  laughed  again. 

If  Barere  had  been  able  to  effect  his  purpose,  it  is 
li  fiii  ult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  calamity  which  he 
Yould  have  brought  on  the  human  race.  No  govern- 
ment, however  averse  to  cruelty,  could,  in  justice  to 
*ts  own  subjects,  have  given  quarter  to  enemies  who 
2ave  none.  Retaliation  would  have  been,  not  merely 
justifiable,  but  a  sacred  duty.  It  would  have  been 
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necessary  for  Howe  and  Nelson  to  make  every  French 
sailor  whom  they  took  walk  the  plank.  England  has 
no  peculiar  reason  to  dread  the  introduction  of  suc.i  a 
system.  On  the  contrary,  the  operation  of  Barert'* 
new  law  of  war  would  have  been  more  unfavourable 
to  his  countrymen  than  to  ours ;  for  we  believe  that, 
i  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  war  there  never 
was  a  time  at  which  the  number  of  French  prisoners  in 
England  was  not  greater  than  the  number  of  English 
prisoners  in  France  ;  and  so,  we  apprehend,  it  will  be 
in  all  wars  while  England  retains  her  maritime  supe- 
riority. Had  the  murderous  decree  of  the  Convention 
been  in  force  from  1794  to  1815,  we  are  satisfied  that, 
for  every  Englishman  slain  by  the  French,  at  least 
three  Frenchmen  would  have  been  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  English.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as  Englishmen, 
but  as  members  of  the  great  society  of  mankind,  that 
\\v  speak  with  indignation  and  horror  of  the  change 
which  llarere  attempted  to  introduce.  The  mere 
slaughter  would  have  been  the  smallest  part  of  the 
evil.  The  butchering  of  a  single  unarmed  man  in  cold 
blood,  under  an  act  of  the  legislature,  would  have 
produced  more  evil  than  the  carnage  of  ten  such 
fields  as  Albuera.  Public  law  would  have  been  sub- 
verted from  the  foundations ;  national  enmities  would 
have  been  uiflamed  to  a  degree  of  rage  which  happily 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  conceive ;  cordial  peace 
would  have  been  impossible.  The  moral  character 
of  the  European  nations  would  have  been  rapidly  and 
dtoply  corrupted  ;  for  in  all  countries  those  men  whose 
calling  is  to  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  defence 
of  the  public  weal  enjoy  high  consideration,  and  are 
considered  as  the  best  arbitrators  on  points  of  honour 
and  manly  beaiing.  With  the  standard  of  morality 
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established  in  the  military  profession  the  general  stand 
ard  of  morality  must  to  a  great  extent  sink  or  rise.  It 
is,  therefore,  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  during  a 
long  course  of  years,  respect  for  the  weak  and  clemency 
towards  the  vanquished  have  been  considered  as  quali- 
ties not  less  essential  to  the  accomplished  soldier  than 
personal  courage.  How  long  would  this  continue  to 
be  the  case,  if  the  slaying  of  prisoners  were  a  part  of 
the  daily  duty  of  the  warrior  ?  What  man  of  kind 
and  generous  nature  would,  under  such  a  system, 
willingly  bear  arms  ?  Who,  that  was  competed  to 
bear  arms,  would  long  continue  kind  and  generous  ? 
And  is  it  not  certain  that,  if  barbarity  towards  the 
helpless  became  the  characteristic  of  military  men,  the 
taint  must  rapidly  spread  to  civil  and  to  domestic  life, 
and  must  show  itself  in  all  the  dealings  of  the  strong 
witli  the  weak,  of  husbands  with  wives,  of  employers 
with  workmen,  of  creditors  with  debtors  ? 

But,  thank  God,  Barere's  decree  was  a  mere  dead 
letter.  It  was  to  be  executed  by  men  very  different 
from  those  who,  in  the  interior  of  France,  were  the 
instruments  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  who 
prated  at  Jacobin  Clubs,  and  ran  to  Fouquier  Tinville 
with  charges  of  incivism  against  women  whom  they 
could  f  not  seduce,  and  bankers  from  whom  they  could 
net  extort  money.  The  warriors  who,  under  Hoche, 
had  guarded  the  walls  of  Dunkirk,  and  who,  under 
Kleber,  had  made  good  the  defence  of  the  wood  of 
Monceaux,  shrank  with  horror  from 'an  ofKce  more 
degrading  than  that  of  the  hangman.  "  The  Conven- 
tion," said  an  officer  to  his  men,  "  has  sent  orders  that 
ail  the  English  prisoners  shall  be  shot."  "  We  will  not 
shoot  them,"  answered  a  stout-hearted  sergeant.  "  Send 
them  to  the  Convention.  If  the  deputies  take  pleasure 
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m  killing  a  prisoner,  they  may  kill  him  themselves,  and 
cat  him  too,  like  savages  as  they  are."  This  was  the 
sentiment  of  the  whole  army.  Bonaparte,  who  thor- 
oughly understood  war,  who  at  Jaffa  and  elsewhere 
gave  ample  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  strain 
the  laws  of  war  to  their  utmost  rigour,  and  vhoso 
hatred  of  England  amounted  to  a  folly,  always  spoke 
of  Bardre's  decree  with  loathing,  and  boasted  tliat  the 
army  had  refused  to  obey  the  Convention. 

Such  disobedience  on  the  part  of  any  other  class  of 
citi/ens  would  have  been  instantly  punished  by  whole- 
sale massacre  ;  but  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  was 
aware  that  the  discipline  which  had  tamed  the  unwar- 
like  population  of  the  fields  and  cities  might  not  answer 
in  camps.  To  fling  people  by  scores  out  of  a  boat, 
and,  when  they  catch  hold  of  it,  to  chop  off  their  fingers 
with  a  hatchet,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  agreeable  pastime 
lor  a  thorough-bred  Jacobin,  when  the  sufferers  are,  as 
at  Nantes,  old  confessors,  young  girls,  or  women  with 
fluid.  But  such  sport  might  prove  a  little  dangerous 
it' tried  upon  grim  ranks  of  grenadiers,  marked  with  the 
scars  of  Hondschoote,  and  singed  by  the  smoke  of 
Flctirus. 

Barerc,  however,  found  some  consolation.  If  "he 
could  not  succeed  in  murdering  the  English  and  the 
Hanoverians,  he  was  amply  indemnified  by  a  new  and 
vast  slaughter  of  his  own  countrymen  and  country- 
\\"Mien.  If  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the 
in 'inhers  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been 
well  founded,  if  it  had  been  true  that  they  governed 
jrith  extreme  severity  only  because  the  republic  was  in 
«>;tivnu'  peril,  it  is  clear  that  the  severity  would  have 
duninishod'  as  the  peril  diminished.  But  the  fact  is, 
lhat  those  cruelties  for  which  the  public  danger  is  made 
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a  pica  became  more  and  more  enormous  as  the  dan  gel 
became  less  and  less,  and  reached  the  full  height  when 
there  was  no  longer  anv  danger  at  all.  In  the  autumn 
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of  1793,  there  was  undoubtedly  reason  to  apprehend 
that  France  might  be  unable  to  maintain  the  struggle 
against  the  European  coalition.  The  enemy  was  tri- 
umphant on  the  frontiers.  More  than  half  the  depart- 
ments disowned  the  authority  of  the  Convention.  But 
at  that  time  eight  or  ten  necks  a  day  were  thought  an 
ample  allowance  for  the  guillotine  of  the  capital. 
In  the  summer  of  1794,  Bordeaux,  Toulon,  Caen, 
Lyons,  Marseilles,  had  submitted  to  the  ascendency  of 
Paris.  The  French  arms  were  victorious  under  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  the  Sambre.  Brussels  had  fallen. 
Prussia  had  announced  her  intention  of  withdrawing 
from  the  contest.  The  Republic,  no  longer  content 
with  defending  her  own  independence,  was  beginning 
to  meditate  conquest  beyond  the  Alps  and  the  Rhine. 
She  was  now  more  formidable  to  her  neighbours  than 
ever  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been.  And  now  the 
Revolutionary  Tribunal  of  Paris  was  not  content  with 
forty,  fifty,  sixty  heads  in  a  morning.  It  was  just 
after  a  scries  of  victories,  which  destroyed  the  whole 
force  of  the  single  argument  which  has  been  urged  in 
defence  of  the  system  of  terror,  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  resolved  to  infuse  into  that  system  an 
energy  hitherto  unknown.  It  was  proposed  to  recon- 
struct the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  to  collect  in  the 
space  of  two  pages  the  whole  revolutionary  jurispru- 
dence. Lists  of  twelve  judges  and  fifty  jurors  were 
nade  out  from  among  the  fiercest  Jacobins.  The 
substantive  law  was  simply  this,  that  whatever  the 
tribunal  should  think  pernicious  to  the  republic  was  a 
capital  crime.  The  law  of  evidence  was  simply  this, 
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that  whatever  satisfied  the  jurors  was  sufficient  proof. 
The  law  of  procedure  was  of  a  piece  with  every  tiling 
else.  There  was  to  be  an  advocate  against  the  pris- 
oner, and  no  advocate  for  him.  It  was  expressly 
declared  that,  if  the  jurors  were  in  any  manner  con- 
vinced of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they  might  convict 
him  without  hearing  a  single  witness.  The  only  pun- 
ishment which  the  court  could  inflict  was  death. 

Robespierre  proposed  this  decree.  When  he  had 
read  it,  a  murmur  rose  from  the  Convention.  The 
fear  which  had  long  restrained  the  deputies  from 
opposing  the  Committee  was  overcome  by  a  stronger 
fear.  Every  man  felt  the  knife  at  his  throat.  u  Thu 
decree,"  said  one,  "  is  of  grave  importance.  I  move 
that  it  be  printed,  and  that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 
If  such  a  measure  were  adopted  without  time  for  con- 
sideration, I  would  blow  my  brains  out  at  once."  The 
motion  for  adjournment  was  seconded.  Then  Barero 
sprang  up.  "  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
can  be  any  difference  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  a  law 
like  this,  a  law  so  favourable  in  all  respects  to  patriots ; 
a  law  which  insures  the  speedy  punishment  of  con- 
spirators. If  there  U  to  be  an  adjournment,  I  must 
:  that  it  shall  not  be  for  more  than  three  days." 
The  opjxjsition  was  overawed  ;  the  decree  was  passed  ; 
and,  during  the  sis  weeks  which  followed,  the  havock 
Was  such  as  had  never  been  known  before. 

And  now  the  evil  was  beyond  endurance.  That 
timid  majority  which  had  for  a  time  supported  the  Gi- 
rondists, and  which  had,  after  their  fall,  contented  itself 
with  registering  in  silence  the  decrees  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  at  length  drew  courage  from  despair. 
L-  aders  of  bold  and  firm  character  were  not  wanting, 
Hen  such  as  Fouchd  and  Tallien,  who,  having  been 
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long  conspicuous  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Mountain, 
now  found  that  their  own  lives  or  lives  still  dearer  to 
them  than  their  own,  were  in  extreme  peril.  Nor  could 
it  be  longer  kept  secret  that  there  was  a  schism  in  the 
despotic  committee.  On  one  side  were  Robespierre, 
St.  Just,  and  Couth  on ;  on  the  other,  Collot  and  Bil- 
laud.  Bare' re  leaned  towards  these  last,  but  culy  leaned 
towards  them.  As  was  ever  his  fashion  when  a  great 
crisis  was  at  hand,  he  fawned  alternately  on  both  par- 
ties, struck  alternately  at  both,  and  held  himself  in 
readiness  to  chant  the  praises  or  to  sign  the  death-war- 
rant of  either.  In  any  event  his  Carmagnole  war, 
ready.  The  tree  of  liberty,  the  blood  of  traitors,  the 
dagger  of  Brutus,  the  guineas  of  Perfidious  Albion, 
would  do  equally  well  for  Billaud  and  for  Robespierre. 

The  first  attack  which  was  made  on  Robespierre  was 
indirect.  An  old  woman  named  Catherine  Thdot,  half 
maniac,  half  impostor,  was  protected  by  him,  and  ex- 
ercised a  strange  influence  over  his  mind ;  for  he  was 
naturally  prone  to  superstition,  and,  having  abjured  the 
faith  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  was  looking 
about  for  something  to  believe.  Barere  drew  up  a  re- 
port against  Catherine,  which  contained  many  facetious 
v.*onceits,  and  ended,  as  might  be  expected,  with  a  mo- 
tion for  sending  her  and  some  other  wretched  creatures 
vtf'  both  sexes  to  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  death.  This  report,  however,  he  did 
not  dare  to  read  to  the  Convention  himself.  -Another 
member,  less  timid,  was  induced  to  father  the  cruel  buf- 
foonery ;  and  the  real  author  enjoyed  in  security  the 
difimay  and  vexation  of  Robespierre. 

Baiere  now  thought  that  he  had  done  enough  on  one 
Bide,  and  that  it  was  time  to  make  his  peace  with  the 
other  On  the  seventh  of  Thermidor,  he  pronounce-'] 
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in  the  Convention  a  panegyric  on  Robespierre.  "  That 
representative  of  the  people,"  he  said,  "  enjoys  a  repu- 
tation for  patriotism,  earned  by  five  years  of  exertion, 
and  by  unalterable  fidelity  to  the  principles  of  inde- 
pendence and  liberty."  On  the  eighth  of  Thermidor, 
it  became  clear  that  a  decisive  struggle  was  at  hand. 
Robespierre  struck  the  first  blow.  He  mounted  tho 
tribune  and  uttered  a  long  invective  on  his  opponents. 
It  was  moved  that  his  discourse  should  be  printed  ;  and 
Barere  spoke  for  the  printing.  The  sense  of  the  Con- 
vention soon  appeared  to  be  the  other  way ;  and  Ba- 
rere apologised  for  his  former  speech,  and  implored  his 
colleagues  to  abstain  from  disputes  which  could  be  agree- 
able only  to  Pitt  and  York.  On  the  next  day,  tho 
ever-memorable  ninth  of  Thermidor,  came  the  real  tug 
of  war.  Tallien,  bravely  taking  his  life  in  his  hand,  led 
the  onset.  Billaud  followed  ;  and  then  all  that  infinite 
hatred  which  had  long  been  kept  down  by  terror  burst 
forth  and  swept  every  barrier  before  it.  When  at 
length  the  voice  of  Robespierre,  drowned  by  the  pres- 
ident's bell,  and  by  shouts  of  "  Down  with  the  tyrant !  " 
had  died  away  in  hoarse  gasping,  Barere  rose.  He 
began  with  timid  and  doubtful  phrases,  watched  the 
effect  of  every  word  he  uttered,  and,  when  the  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  had  been  unequivocally  manifested, 
ieclared  against  Robespierre.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
yeople  out  of  doors,  and  especially  the  gunners  of  Paris, 
bad  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Convention  that  BarOre 
Volt  quite  at  ea«^.  Then  he  sprang  to  the  tribune, 
poured  forth  a  Carmagnole  about  Pisistratus  and  Cati- 
line, and  concluded  by  moving  that  the  heads  of  Robes- 
oierre  and  Robespierre's  accomplices  should  be  cut  off 
without  a  trial.  The  motion  was  carried.  On  the  fol- 
owing  morning  the  vanquished  members  of  the  Conv 
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niitteo  of  Public  Safety  and  their  principal  adher  mta 
suffered  death.  It  was  exactly  one  year  since  Barere 
had  commenced  his  career  of  slaughter  by  moving  the 
proscription  of  his  old  allies  the  Girondists.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  human  being  has  ever  succeeded  in 
packing  more  wickedness  into  the  space  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  days. 

The  ninth  of  Thermidor  is  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  three  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who  triumphed 
were  by  no  means  better  men  than  the  three  who  fell. 
Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  of  these  six  states- 
men the  least  bad  were  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just, 
whose  cruelty  was  the  effect  of  sincere  fanaticism  ope- 
rating on  narrow  understandings  and  acrimonious  tem- 
pers. The  worst  of  the  six  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Barere,  who  had  no  faith  in  any  part  cf  the  system 
which  he  upheld  by  persecution  ;  who,  while  he  sent 
his  fellow-creatures  to  death  for  being  the  third  cousins 
of  royalists,  had  not  in  the  least  made  up  his  mind  that 
a  republic  was  better  than  a  monarchy  ;  who,  while  he 
slew  his  old  friends  for  federalism,  was  himself  far  more 
a  federalist  than  any  of  them  ;  who  had  become  a  mur- 
derer merely  for  his  safety,  and  who  continued  to  be  a 
murderer  merely  for  his  pleasure. 

The  tendency  of  the  vulgar  is  to  embody  every  thing. 
Some  individual  is  selected,  and  often  selected  very  in- 
judiciously, as  the  representative  of  every  great  move- 
ment of  the  public  mind,  of  every  great  revolution  ill 
human  affairs  ;  and  on  this  individual  are  concentrated 
all  the  love  and  all  the  hatred,  all  the  admiration  and 
all  the  contempt  which  he  ought  rightfully  to  share 
with  a  whole  party,  a  whole  sect,  a  whole  nation,  a  \ 
whole  generation.  Perhaps  no  human  being  has  suf- 
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fered  so  much  from  this  propensity  of  the  multitude  aa 
Robespierre.  He  is  regarded,  not  merely  «is  what  he 
was,  an  envious,  malevolent  zealot,  but  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  Terror,  as  Jacobinism  personified.  The  truth 
fo,  that  it  was  not  by  him  that  the  system  oT  terror  was 
carried  to  the  lost  extreme.  The  most  horrible  days  in 
the  history  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal  of  Paris  were 
those  which  immediately  preceded  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor.  Robespierre  had  then-  ceased  to  attend  the 
meetings  of  the  sovereign  Committee  ;  and  the  direction 
of  affairs  was  really  in  the  liands  of  Billaud,  of  Collot, 
and  of  Barfire. 

It  had  never  occurred  to  those  three  tyrants  that,  in 
overthrowing  Robespierre,  they  were  overthrowing  that 
system  of  Terror  to  which  they  were  more  attached 
than  he  had  ever  been.  Their  object  was  to  go  on 
slaying  even  more  mercilessly  than  before.  But  they 
had  misunderstood  the  nature  of  the  great  crisis  which 
hud  at  last  arrived.  The  yoke  of  the  Committee  way 
broken  for  ever.  The  Convention  had  regained  its 
liberty,  had  tried  its  strength,  had  vanquished  and  pun- 
ished its  enemies.  A  great  reaction  had  commenced. 
Twenty-four  hours  after  Robespierre  had  ceased  to  live, 
it  was  moved  and  carried,  amidst  loud  bursts  of  ap- 
plause, that  the  sittings  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
should  be  suspended.  Billaud  was  not  at  that  moment 
present.  He  entered  the  hall  soon  after,  learned  with 
indignation  what  had  passed,  and  moved  that  the  vote 
should  be  rescinded.  But  loud  cries  of  "No,  no!" 
IDSC  from  those  benches  which  had  lately  paid  mute 
obedience  to  his  commands.  Bardre  came  forward  on 
the  same  day,  and  adjured  the  Convention  not  to  relax 
the  system  of  terror.  "  Beware,  above  all  things,"  he 
cried,  "  of  that  fatal  moderation  which  talks  of  peace 
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and  of  clemency.  Let  aristocracy  know,  that  here  she 
will  find  only  enemies  sternly  bent  on  vengeance,  and 
judges  who  have  no  pity."  But  the  day  of  the  Car- 
magnoles was  over  :  the  restraint  of  fear  had  been  re- 
laxed ;  and  the  hatred  with  which  the  nation  regarded 
the  Jacobin  dominion  broke  forth  with  ungovernable 
violence.  Not  more  strongly  did  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  run  against  the  old  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  than  it  now  ran 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  Mountain.  From  every 
dungeon  the  prisoners  came  forth,  as  they  had  gone  in, 
by  hundreds.  The  decree  which  forbade  the  soldiers 
of  the  republic  to  give  quarter  to  the  English  was  re- 
pealed by  an  unanimous  vote,  amidst  loud  acclama- 
tions ;  nor,  passed  as  it  was,  disobeyed  as  it  was,  and 
rescinded  as  it  was,  can  it  be  with  justice  considered  as 
a  blemish  on  the  fame  of  the  French  nation.  The 
Jacobin  Club  was  refractory.  It  was  suppressed  with- 
out resistance.  The  surviving  Girondist  deputies,  who 
had  concealed  themselves  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies  in  caverns  and  garrets,  were  readmitted  to 
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their  seats  in  the  Convention.  No  day  passed  without 
some  signal  reparation  of  injustice  ;  no  street  in  Paris 
was  without  some  trace  of  the  recent  change.  In  the 
theatre,  the  bust  of  Marat  was  pulled  down  from  its 
pedestal  and  broken  in  pieces,  amidst  the  applause  of 
the  audience.  His  carcass  was  ejected  from  the  Pan- 
theon. The  celebrated  picture  of  his  death,  which  had 
hung  in  the  hall  of  the  Convention,  *vas  removed.  The 
savage  inscriptions  with  which  the  walls  of  the  city  had 
been  covered  disappeared  ;  and.  'n  place  of  death  and 
terror,  humanity ,  the  watchword  of  the  new  rulers,  wag 
everywhere  to  be  seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  gay 
ipirit  of  France  recently  subdued  by  oppression,  and 
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now  elated  by  the  joy  of  a  great  deliveranoe,  wantoned 
in  a  thousand  forms.  Art,  taste,  luxury,  revived.  Fc- 
m:ili  bi-auty  regained  its  einj)irc — an  empire  strength- 
ened  by  the  remembrance  of  all  the  tender  and  all  the 
sublime  virtues  which  women,  delicately  bred  .and  re- 
puted frivolous,  had  displayed  during  the  evil  deys. 
Refined  manners,  chivalrous  sentiments,  followed  \r,  the 
train  of  love.  The  dawn  of  the  Arctic  summer  lay 
after  the  Arctic  winter  night,  the  great  unsealing  of  tho 
waters,  the  awakening  of  animal  and  vegetable  life,  the 
sudden  softening  of  the  air,  tho  sudden  blooming  of  the 
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flowers,  the  sudden  bursting  of  old  forests  into  verdure, 
is  but  a  feeble  type  of  that  happiest  and  most  genial  of 
revolutions,  the  revolution  of  the  ninth  of  Thcrmidor. 
But.  in  the  midst  of  the  revival  of  all  kind  and  gen- 
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erous  sentiments,  there  was  one  portion  of  the  commu- 
nity against  which  mercy  itself  seemed  to  cry  out  for 
vuigeance.  The  chiefs  of  .the  late  government  and 
tlu-ir  tools  were  now  never  named  but  as  the  men  of 
blood,  the  drinkers  of  blood,  the  cannibals.  In  some 
parts  of  France,  where  the  creatures  of  the  Moun- 
tain had  acted  with  peculiar  barbarity,  the  populace 
took  the  law  into  its  own  hands  and  meted  out  jus- 
tice to  the  Jacobins  with  the  true  Jacobin  measure; 
but  at  Paris  the  punishments  were  inflicted  with  order 
and  decency,  and  were  few  when  compared  with  the 
number,  and  lenient  when  compared  with  the  enormity, 
of  the  crimes.  Soon  after  the  ninth  of  ThermitW,  two 
of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  Fouquier  Tinville,  whom 
liarerc  had  placed  at  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and 
Lebon,  whom  Barere  had  defended  in  the  Convention, 
iv  .Te  placed  under  arrest.  A  third  miscreant  soon 
shared  their  fate,  Carrier,  the  tyrant  of  Nantes.  The 
rials  of  these  men  brought  to  light  horrors  surpassing 
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any  thing  that  Suetonius  and  Lampridius  have  related 
of  the  worst  Caesars.  But  it  was  impossible  to  punish 
subordinate  agents,  who,  had  as  they  were,  had  only 
acted  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  government 
which  they  served,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  grant 
impunity  to  the  heads  of  the  wicked  administration.  A 
cry  was  raised,  Loth  within  and  without  the  Conven- 
tion, for  justice  on  Collot,  Billaud,  and  Barere. 

Collot  and  Billaud,  with  all  their  vices,  appear  tfl 
have  been  men  of  resolute  natures.  They  made  no 
submission ;  but  opposed  to  the  hatred  of  mankind,  at 
first  a  fierce  resistance,  and  afterwards  a  dogged  and 
Bullen  endurance.  Barere,  on  the  other  hand,  as  soon 
as  he  began  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  the  revo- 
lution of  Thermidor,  attempted  to  abandon  the  Moun- 
tain, and  to  obtain  admission  anions  his  old  friends  of 
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the  moderate  party.  He  declared  everywhere  that  he 
had  never  been  in  favour  of  severe  measures ;  that  he 
was  a  Girondist ;  that  he  had  always  condemned  and 
lamented  the  manner  in  which  the  Brissotine  deputies 
had  been  treated.  He  now  preached  mercy  from  that 
tribune  from  which  he  had  recently  preached  extermi- 
nation. "  The  time,"  he  said,  "  has  come  at  which 
our  clemency  may  be  indulged  without  danger.  We 
may  now  safely  consider  temporary  imprisonment  as  an 
adequate  punishment  for  political  misdemeanours."  It 
Vas  only  a  fortnight  since,  from  the  same  place,  he  hrul 
declaimed  against  the  moderation  which  dared  even  to 
talk  of  clemency  ;  it  was  only  a  fortnight  since  he  had 
ceased  to  send  men  and  women  to  the  guillotine  of 
Paris,  at  the  rate  of  three  hundred  a  week.  He  now 
wished  to  make  his  peace  with  the  moderate  party  at 
the  expense  of  the  Terrorists,  as  he  had,  a  year  before, 
dade  his  peace  with  the  Terrorists,  at  the  expense:  of 
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the  moderate  party.  But  he  was  disappointed.  He 
had  left  himself  no  retreat.  His  face,  his  voice,  his 
rants,  his  jokes,  had  become  hateful  to  the  Convention. 
When  he  spoke  he  was'  interrupted  hy  murmurs. 
Bitter  reflections  were  daily  cast  on  his  cowardice  and 
perfidy.  On  one  occasion  Carnot  rose  to  give  an 
account  of  a  victory,  and  so  far  forgot  the  gravity  of 
his  character  as  to  indulge  in  the  sort  of  oratory  which 
Barere  had  affected  on  similar  occasions.  He  was 
interrupted  hy  cries  of  "  No  more  Carmagnoles ! " 
44  No  more  of  Barere's  puns !  " 

At  length,  five  months  after  the  revolution  of  Ther- 
inidor,  the  Convention  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
twenty-one  members  should  be  appointed  to  examine 
into  the  conduct  of  Billaud,  Collot,  and  Barere.  In 
some  weeks  the  report  was  made.  From  that  report 
we  learn  that  a  paper  had  been  discovered,  signed  by 
Bar6re,  and  containing  a  proposition  for  adding  the  last 
improvement  to  the  system  of  terror.  France  was  to 
be  divided  into  circuits  ;  itinerant  revolutionary  tribu- 
nals, composed  of  trusty  Jacobins,  were  to  move  from 
department  to  department ;  and  the  guillotine  was  to 
travel  in  their  train. 

Barere,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  no  speech  or 
motion  which  he  had  made  in  the  Convention  could, 
without  a  violation  of  the  freedom  of  debate,  be  treated 
as  a  crime.  He  was  asked  how  he  could  resort  to  such 
a  mode  of  defence,  after  putting  to  death  so  many  dep- 
uties on  account  of  opinions  expressed  in  the  Conven- 
tion. He  had  nothing  to  say,  but  that  it  was  much  to 
Ve  regretted  that  the  sound  principle  liad  ever  been 
riolated. 

He  arrogated  to  himself  a  large  share  of  the  merit 
"if  the  revolution  in  Thermidor.  The  men  who  had 
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risked  their  lives  to  effect  that  revolution,  and  who 
knew  that,  if  they  had  failed,  Bare  re  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  moved  the  decree  for  beheading  them 
without  a  trial,  and  have  drawn  up  a  proclamation 
announcing  their  guilt  and  their  punishment  to  all 
France,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  his 
claims.  lie  was  reminded  that,  only  forty-eight  hours 
before  the  decisive  conflict,  he  had,  in  the  tribune,  been 
profuse  of  adulation  to  Robespierre.  His  answer  to  this 
reproach  is  worthy  of  himself.  "  It  was  necessary,  " 
he  said,  "  to  dissemble.  It  was  necessary  to  flatter 
Robespierre's  vanity,  and,  by  panegyric,  to  impel  him 
to  the  attack.  This  was  the  motive  which  induced  me 
to  load  him  with  those  praises  of  which  you  complain. 
Who  ever  blamed  Brutus  for  dissembling  with  Tar- 
quin  ? ?' 

The  accused  triumvirs  had  only  one  chance  of 
escaping  punishment.  There  was  severe  distress  at 
hat  moment  among  the  working  people  of  the  capital. 
This  distress  the  Jacobins  attributed  to  the  reaction  of 
Thermidor,  to  the  lenity  with  which  the  aristocrats 
were  now  treated,  and  to  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  against  the  chiefs  of  the  late  administration. 
Nothing  is  too  absurd  to  be  believed  by  a  populace 
which  has  not  breakfasted,  and  which  does  not  know 
how  it  is  to  dine.  The  rabble  of  the  Faubourg  St. 
Antoine  rose,  menaced  the  deputies,  and  demanded 
with  loud  cries  the  liberation  of  the  persecuted  patriots. 
But  the  Convention  was  no  longer  such  as  it  had  been, 
when  similar  means  were  employed  too  successfully 
»gain?t  the  Girondists.  Its  spirit  was  roused.  Its 
strength  had  been  proved.  Military  means  were  at 
ts  ommand.  The  tumult  was  suppressed :  and  it 
was  decreed  that  same  evening  that  Collot,  Billaud, 
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and  BarOre  should  instantly  be  removal  to  a  distant 
place  of  confinement. 

The  next  day  the  order  of  the.  Convention  WM 
executed.  The  account  which  Barc>re  has  given  of 
his  journey  is  the  most  interesting  and  the  most  trust- 
worthy part  of  these  Memoirs.  There  is  no  witness 
so  infamous  that  a  court  of  justice  will  not  take  his 
word  against  himself;  and  even  Bart-re  may  be  be- 
lieved when  he  tells  us  how  much  he  was  hated  and 
despised. 

The  carriage  in  which  he  was  to  travel  passed,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  men,  along  the  street  of  St.  Honore*. 
A  crowd  soon  gathered  round  it  and  increased  every 
moment.  On  the  long  flight  of  steps  before  the  church 
of  St.  Iloch  stood  rows  of  eager  spectators.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  coach  could  make  its  way 
through  those  who  hung  upon  it,  hooting,  cursing, 
and  striving  to  burst  the  doors.  Bare  re  thought  his 
life  in  clanger,  and  was  conducted  at  his  own  request 
to  a  public  office,  where  he  hoped  that  he  might  h'nd 
shelter  till  the  crowd  should  disperse.  In  the  mean 
time,  another  discussion  on  his  fate  took  place  in  the 
Convention.  It  was  proposed  to  deal  with  him  as  he 
had  dealt  with  better  men,  to  put  him  out  of  the  pale 
of  the  law,  and  to  deliver  him  at  once  without  any  trial 
to  the  headsman.  But  the  humanity  which,  since  the 
ninth  of  Thermidor,  had  generally  directed  the  public 
counsels,  restrained  the  deputies  from  taking  this  course. 

It  was  now  night  ;  and  the  streets  gradually  became 
•juiet.  The  clock  struck  twelve  ;  and  Barere,  under  a 
»tn  ng  guard,  again  set  forth  on  his  journey.  He  was 
*on  lucted  over  the  river  to  the  place  where  the  Orleans 
i\-ad  branches  off  from  the  southern  boulevard.  Two 
'.r.i  veiling  carriages  stood  there.  In  one  of  them  was 
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Billaud,  attended  by  two"  officers  ;  in  the  other  twc 
more  officers  were  waiting  to  receive  Barere.  Collot 
was  already  on  the  road. 

At  Orleans,  a  city  which  had  suffered  cruelly  from 
the  Jacobin  tyranny,  the  three  deputies  were  surrounded 
by  a  mob  bent  on  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  the  na- 
tional guards  of  the  neighbourhood  were  assembled  : 
and  this  force  was  not  greater  than  the  emergency 
required  ;  for  tbe  multitude  pursued  the  carriages  far 
on  the  road  to  Blois. 

At  Amboise  the  prisoners  learned  that  Tours  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  The  stately  bridge  was  occu- 
pied by  a  throng  of  people,  who  swore  that  the  men 
under  whose  rule  the  Loire  had  been  choked  with 
corpses  should  have  full  personal  experience  of  the 
nature  of  a  noyade.  In  consequence  of  this  news,  the 
officers  who  had  charge  of  the  criminals  made  such 
arrangements  that  the  carriages  readied  Tom's  at  two 
in  the  morning,  and  drove  straight  to  the  post-house. 
Fresh  horses  were  instantly  ordered  ;  and  the  travellers 
started  again  at  full  gallop.  They  had  in  truth  not  a 
moment  to  lose  ;  for  the  alarm  had  been  given  ;  lights 
were  seen  in  motion  ;  and  the  yells  of  a  great  multir 
tude,  disappointed  of  its  revenge,  mingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  departing  wheels. 

At  Poitiers  there  was  another  narrow  escape.  As 
tlie  prisoners  quitted  the  post-house,  they  saw  the 
whole  population  pouring  in  fury  down  the  steep 
declivity  on  which  the  city  is  built.  They  passed  near 
Niort,  but  could  not  venture  to  enter  it.  The  inhabi- 
tants came  forth  with  threatening  aspect,  and  vehe- 
mently cried  to  the  postillions  to  stop  ;  but  the  pcstil- 
lions  urged  the  horses  to  full  speed,  and  soon  left  th? 
,own  behind.  Through  such  dangers  the  men  of  blood 
v^re  brought  ill  safety  * 
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Ole*ron  was  the  place  of  their  destination,  a  dreary 
island  beaten  by  the  raging  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Bis- 
cay. The  prisoners  were  confined  in  the  castle ;  each 
had  a  single  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  a  guard 
was  placed  ;  and  each  was  allowed  the  ration  of  a  single 
soldier.  They  were  not  allowed  to  communicate  either 
with  the  garrison  or  with  the  population  of  the  island ; 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  they  were  denied  the  indul- 
gence of  walking  on  the  ramparts.  The  only  place 
where  they  were  suffered  to  take  exercise  was  the 
esplanade  where  the  troops  were  drilled. 

They  had  not  been  long  in  this  situation  when  news 
came  that  the  Jacobins  of  Paris  had  made  a  last  attempt 
to  regain  ascendency  in  the  state,  that  the  hall  of  the 
Convention  had  been  forced  by  a  furious  crowd,  that 
one  of  the  deputies  had  been  murdered  and  his  head 
fixed  on  a  pike,  that  the  life  of  the  President  had  been 
for  a  time  in  imminent  danger,  and  that  some  members 
of  the  legislature  had  not  been  ashamed  to  join  the  riot- 
ers. But  troops  had  arrived  in  time  to  prevent  a  mas- 
sacre. The  insurgents  had  been  put  to  flight ;  the  in- 
habitants of  the  disaffected  quarters  of  the  capital  had 
been  disarmed ;  the  guilty  deputies  had  suffered  the 
just  punishment  of  their  treason  ;  and  the  power  of 
the  Mountain  was  broken  for  ever.  These  events 
strengthened  the  aversion  with  which  the  system  of  Ter- 
ror and  the  authors  of  that  system  were  regarded.  One 
member  of  the  Convention  had  moved  that  the  three 
prisoners  of  Oleron  should  be  put  to  death ;  another, 
that  they  should  be  brought  back  to  Paris,  and  tried  by 
a  council  of  war.  These  propositions  were  rejected. 
Cut  something  was  conceded  to  the  party  which  called 
for  severity.  A  vessel  which  had  been  fitted  out  rvith 
great  expedition  at  Ilochefort  touched  at  Ole'ron ;  and 
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it  was  announced  to  Collot  and  Billaud  that  they  must 
instantly  go  on  board.  They  were  forthwith  conveyed 
to  Guiana,  where  Collot  soon  drank  himself  to  death 
with  brandy.  Billaud  lived  many  years,  shunning  his 
fellow-creatures  and  shunned  by  them ;  and  diverted 
his  lonely  hours  by  teaching  parrots  to  talk.  Why  a 
distinction  was  made  between  Barere  and  his  compan- 
ions in  guilt,  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  explained.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
distinction  was  meant  to  be  at  all  in  his 'favour  ;  for 
orders  soon  arrived  from  Paris,  that  he  should  be 
brought  to  trial  for  his  crimes  before  the  criminal  court 
of  the  department  of  the  Upper  Charcnte.  He  was 
accordingly  brought  back  to  the  continent,  and  confined 
during  some  months  at  Saintes,  in  an  old  convent  which 
had  lately  been  turned  into  a  jail. 

While  he  lingered  here  the  reaction  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  great  crisis  of  Thcrmidor  met  with  a  tempo- 
rary check.  The  friends  of  the  house  of  Bourbon 
presuming  on  the  indulgence  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  not  only  ventured 
to  avow  their  opinions  with  little  disguise,  but  at  length 
took  arms  against  the  Convention,  and  were  not  put 
down  till  much  blood  had  been  shed  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  The  vigilance  of  the  public  authorities  was 
therefore  now  directed  chiefly  against  the  Royalists  ; 
an  I  the  rigour  with  which  the  Jacobins  had  lately  been 
treated  was  somewhat  relaxed.  The  Convention,  indeed, 
again  resolved  that  Barere  should  be  sent  to  Guiana. 
But  this  decree  was  not  carried  into  effect.  The  pris- 
iner,  probably  with  the  connivance  of  some  powerful 
persons,  made  his  escape  from  Saintes  and  fled  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  he  remained  in  concealment  during  some 
Veal's.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  understand- 
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mg  between  him  and  the  government,  tliat,  as  lung  aa 
he  hid  hiiusvlf,  ho  should  not  be  found,  but  that,  if  he 
oUruded  himself  on  the  public  eye,  he  must  take  the 
consequences  of  his  rashness. 

While  the  constitution  of  1795,  with  its  Executive 
Directory,  its  Council  of  Elders,  and  its  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  was  in  operation,  he  continued  to  live 
under  the  ban  of  the  law.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  so* 
lid  ted,  even  at  moments  when  the  politics  of  the  Moun- 
tain seemed  to  be  again  in  the  ascendant,  a  remission 
of  the  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Convention.  Even 
hi*  fellow-regicides,  even  the  authors  of  the  slaughter 
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of  Vendemiaire  and  of  the  arrests  of  Fructidor,  were 
ashamed  of  him. 

About  eighteen  months  after  his  escape  from  prison, 
his  name  was  again  brought  before  the  world.  In  his 
own  province  he  still  retained  some  of  his  early  popu- 
larity. He  had,  indeed,  never  been  in  that  province 
since  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy.  The  mountaineers 
of  Gascony  were  far  removed  from  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  but  imperfectly  informed  of  what  passed 
there.  They  knew  that  their  countryman  had  played 
an  important  part,  and  that  he  had  on  some  occasions 
promoted  their  local  interests ;  and  they  stood  by  him 
in  his  adversity  and  in  his  disgrace  with  a  constancy 
which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  his  own  abject 
fickleness.  All  France  was  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  had  chosen  the  pro- 
scribt.-d  tyrant  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. The  council,  which,  like  our  House  of  Commons, 
war,  the  judge  of  the  election  of  its  own  members,  re- 
msed  to  admit  him.  When  his  name  was  read  from 
the  roll,  a  cry  of  indignation  rose  from  the  benches. 
"Which  of  you,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  members, 
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"would  sit  by  the  side  of  such  a  monster?"  "  Not  T, 
not  I ! "  answered  a  crowd  of  voices.  One  deputy  de- 
clared that  he  would  vacate  his  seat  if  the  hall  were 
polluted  by  the  presence  of  such  a  wretch.  The  election 
was  declared  null  on  the  ground  that  the  person  elected 
was  a  criminal  skulking  from  justice  ;  and  many  severe 
reflections  were  thrown  on  the  lenity  which  suffered 
him  to  be  still  at  large. 

He  tried  to  make  his  peace  with  the  Directory,  by 
writing  a  bulky  libel  on  England,  entitled,  The  Liberty 
of  the  Seas.  He  seems  to  have  confidently  expected 
that  this  work  would  produce  a  great  effect.  Ho 
printed  three  thousand  copies,  and,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expense  of  publication,  sold  one  of  his  farms  for  the  sum 
of  ten  thousand  francs.  The  book  came  out ;  but 
nobody  bought  it,  in  consequence,  if  Barere  is  to  be 
believed,  of  the  villainy  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  bribed  the 
Directory  to  order  the  Reviewers  not  to  notice  so  for- 
midable an  attack  on  the  maritime  greatness  of  perfidi- 
ous Albion. 

Barere  had  been  about  three  years  -at  Bordeaux  when 
he  received  intelligence  that  the  mob  of  the  town  de- 
signed him  the  honour  of  a  visit  on  the  ninth  of  Ther- 
midor,  and  would  probably  administer  to  him  what  he 
had,  in  his  defence  of  his  friend  Lebon,  described  as 
substantial  justice  under  forms  a  little  harsh.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  disguise  himself  in  clothes  such  as 
were  worn  by  the  carpenters  of  the  dock.  In  this  gai  b, 
with  a  bundle  of  wood  shavings  under  his  arm,  he  made 
his  escape  into  the  vineyards  which  surround  the  city, 
lurked  during  some  days  in  a  peasant's  hut,  and,  when 
the  dreaded  anniversary  was  over,  stole  back  into  the 
city.  A  few  months  later  he  was  again  in  danger.  He 
flow  thought  that  he  should  be  nowhere  so  ?afe  as  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He  quitted  Bordeaux,  hastened 
undetected  through  those  towns  where  four  years  before 
bis  life  had  been  in  extreme  danger,  passed  through  the 
capital  in  the  morning  twilight,  when  none  were  in  the 
streets  except  shoj>-boys  taking  down  the  shutters,  and 
arrived  safe  at  the  pleasant  village  of  St.  Ouen  on  the 
Seine.  Here  he  remained  in  seclusion  during  some 
months.  In  the  mean  time  Bonaparte  returned  from 
Egypt,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  coalition  of  dis- 
contented parties,  covered  his  designs  with  the  authority 
of  the  Elders,  drove  the  Five  Hundred  out  of  their  hall 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  became  absolute  mon- 
arch of  France  under  the  name  of  First  Consul. 

Barere  assures  us  that  these  events  almost  broke  his 
heart ;  that  he  could  not  bear  to  see  France  again  sub- 
ject to  a  master ;  and  that,  if  the  representatives  had 
been  worthy  of  that  honourable  name,  they  would  have 
arrested  the  ambitious  general  who  insulted  them. 
These  feelings,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  so- 
liciting the  protection  of  the  new  government,  and  from 
sending  to  the  First  Consul  a  handsome  copy  of  the 
essay  on  The  Liberty  of  the  Seas. 

The  policy  of  Bonaparte  was  to  cover  all  the  past 
with  a  general  oblivion.  He  belonged  half  to  the  Re- 
volution and  half  to  the  reaction.  He  was  an  upstart 
and  a  sovereign  ;  and  had  therefore  something  in  com- 
mon with  the  Jacobin,  and  something  in  common  with 
the  Royalist.  All,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
\vcre  disposed  to  support  his  government, were  readily 
received  —  all,  whether  Jacobins  or  Royalists,  who 
turned  hostility  to  his  government,  were  put  down  and 
punished.  Men  who  had  borne  a  part  in  the  worst 
crimes  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  men  who  had  fought 
in  the  army  of  Condd,  were  to  be  found  close  together 
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both  in  his  antechambers  and  in  his  dungeons.  Hu 
decorated  Fouclie*  and  Maury  with  the  same  cross.  He 
sent  Ar£na  and  Georges  Cadoudal  to  the  same  scaffold. 
From  a  government  acting  on  such  principles  Barere 
easily  obtained  the  indulgence  which  the  Directory  had 
constantly  refused  to  grant.  The  sentence  passed  by 
the  Convention  was  remitted ;  and  he  was  allowed  U 
reside  in  Paris.  Kis  pardon,  it  is  true,  was  not  granted 
in  the  most  honourable  form;  and  he  remained,  during 
some  time,  under  the  special  supervision  of  the  police. 
He  hastened,  however,  to  pay  his  court  at  the  Luxem- 
burg palace,  where  Bonaparte  then  resided,  and  was 
honoured  with  a  few  dry  and  careless  words  by  the 
master  of  France. 

Here  begins  a  new  chapter  of  Barere's  history. 
What  passed  between  him  and  the  Consular  govern- 
ment  cannot,  of  course,  be  so  accurately  known  to  us 
as  the  speeches  and  reports  which  lie  made  in  the  Con- 
vention. It  is,  however,  not  difficult,  from  notorious 
facts,  and  from  the  admissions  scattered  over  these  lying 
Memoirs,  to  form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
took  place.  Bonaparte  wanted  to  buy  Barere  :  Barere 
wanted  to  sell  himself  to  Bonaparte.  The  only  ques- 
tion was  one  of  price  ;  and  there  was  an  immense 
interval  between  what  was  ottered  and  what  was 
demanded. 

Bonaparte,  whose  vehemence  of  will,  fixedness  of 
purpose,  and  reliance  on  his  own  genius  were  not  only 
great  but  extravagant,  looked  with  scorn  on  the  most 
effeminate  and  dependent  of  human  minds.  He  was 
quite  capable  of  perpetrating  crimes  under  the  influence 
either  of  ambition  or  of  revenge:  but  he  had  no  touch 
of  that  accursed  monomania,  that  craving  for  blood  and 
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tears,  which  raged  in  some  of  the  Jacobin  chiefs.     Tc 
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proscribe  tlie  Terrorists  would  have  been  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  his  policy ;  but,  of  all  the  classes  of  men 
wnom  his  comprehensive  system  included,  he  liked 
them  the  least ;  ano!  Bare're  was  the  worst  of  them. 
This  wretch  had  been  branded  with  infamy,  first  by 
the  Convention,  and  then  by  the  Council  of  Five  Hun- 
dred. Thsj  inhabitants  of  four  or  five  great  cities  had 
attempted  to  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  Nor  were  his 
vices  redeemed  by  eminent  talents  for  administration 
or  legislation.  It  would  be  unwise  to  place  in  any 
honourable  or  important  post  a  man  so  wicked,  so 
odious,  and  so  little  qualified  to  discharge  high  political 
duties.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  a  way  in  which 
it  seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  of  use  to  the  govern- 
ment. The  First  Consul,  as  he  afterwards  acknowl- 
edged, greatly  overrated  Bare  re's  powers  as  a  writer. 
The  eH'ect  which  the  Reports  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  had  produced  by  the  camp  fires  of  the 
Republican  armies  had  been  great.  Napoleon  himself, 
when  a  young  soldier,  had  been  delighted  by  those 
compositions,  which  had  much  in  common  with  the 
rhapsodies  of  his  favourite  poet,  Macpherson.  The 
taste,  indeed,  of  the  great  warrior  and  statesman  was 
never  very  pure.  His  bulletins,  his  general  orders, 
and  his  proclamations,  are  sometimes,  it  is  true,  master- 
pieces in  their  kind  ;  but  we  too  often  detect,  even  in 
hi-  best  writing,  traces  of  Fingal,  and  of  the  Carmag- 
noles. It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  he  should  have 
been  desirous  to  secure  the  aid  of  Bar^re's  pen.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  kind  of  assistance  which  the  old  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  might  render 
to  the  Consular  government.  He  was  likely  to  find 
admission  into  the  gloomy  dens  in  which  those  Jacobins 
whose  constancy  was  to  be  overcome  by  no  reverse,  01 
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whose  crimes  admitted  of  no  expiation,  hid  themselves 
from  the  curses  of  mankind.  No  enterprise  was  too 
bold  or  too  atrocious  for  minds  crazed  by  fanaticism, 
and  familiar  with  misery  and  death.  The  government 
was  anxious  to  have  information  of  what  passed  in  their 
secret  councils  ;  and  no  man  was  better  qualified  to  fur- 
nish such  information  than  Barere. 

For  these  reasons  the  First  Consul  was  disposed  to 
employ  Barere  as  a  writer  and  as  a  spy.  But  Barere  — 
was  it  possible  that  he  would  submit  to  such  a  degrada- 
tion ?  Bad  as  he  was,  he  had  played  a  great  part.  He 
had  belonged  to  that  class  of  criminals  who  filled  the 
world  with  the  renown  of  their  crimes  ;  he  had  been 
one  of  a  cabinet  which  had  ruled  France  with  absolute 
power,  and  made  war  on  all  Europe  with  signal  success. 
Kay,  he  had  been,  though  not  the  most  powerful,  yet, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Robespierre,  the  most  con- 
spicuous member  of  that  cabinet.  His  name  had  been 
u.  household  word  at  Moscow  and  at  Philadelphia,  at 
Edinburgh  and  at  Cadiz.  The  blood  of  the  queen  of 
France,  the  blood  of  the  greatest  orators  and  philoso- 
phers of  France  was  on  his  hands.  He  had  spoken  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  plough  should  pass 
over  the  great  city  of  Lyons.  He  had  spoken  again  ; 
and  it  had  been  decreed  that  the  streets  of  Toulon 
should  be  razed  to  the  ground.  When  depravity  is 
placed  so  high  as  his  the  hatred  which  it  inspires  is 
mingled  with  awe.  His  place  was  with  great  tyrants, 
with  Critias  and  Sylla,  with  Eccelino  and  Borgia ;  not 
tvith  hirelings,  scribblers,  and  police  runners. 

"  Virtue,  I  grant  you,  is  an  empty  boast; 
But  shall  the  dignity  of  vice  be  lost?" 

So  sang  Pope ;  and.  so  felt  Barere.     When  it  was  pro 
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posed  to  him  to  publish  a  journal  in  defence  of  the  Con- 
sular government,  rage  and  shame  inspired  him  for  the 
first  and  last  time  with  something  like  courage.  He 
luul  filled  as  large  a  space  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as 
Mr.  Pitt  or  General  Washington ;  and  he  was  coolly 
invited  to  descend  at  once  to  the  level  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Ismith.  He  saw,  too,  with  agonies  of  envy,  that  a 
wide  distinction  was  made  between  himself  and  the 
other  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  who  were  summoned 
to  the  aid  of  the  government.  Those  statesmen  were 
required,  indeed,  to  make  large  sacrifices  of  principle ; 
but  they  were  not  called  on  to  sacrifice  what,  in  thu 
opinion  of  the  vulgar,  constitutes  personal  dignity. 
They  were  made  tribunes  and  legislators,  ambassadors 
and  counsellors  of  state,  ministers,  senators,  and  consuls. 
They  might  reasonably  expect  to  rise  with  tho  rising 
fortunes  of  their  master ;  and,  in  truth,  many  of  them 
were  destined  to  wear  the  badge  of  his  Legion  of  Hon- 
our and  of  lus  order  of  the  Iron  Crown  ;  to  be  arch- 
chancellors  and  arch-treasurers,  counts,  dukes,  and 
princes.  Harere,  only  six  years  before,  had  been  far 
more  powerful,  far  more  widely  renowned,  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  now,  while  they  were  thought  worthy  to 
represent  the  majesty  of  France  at  foreign  courts,  while 
they  received  crowds  of  suitors  in  gilded  ante-chambers, 
he  was  to  pass  his  life  in  measuring  paragraphs,  and 
scolding  correctors  of  the  press.  It  was  too  much. 
Those  lips  which  had  never  before  been  able  to  fashion 
themselves  to  a  No,  now  murmured  expostulation  and 
refusal.  "  I  could  not"  —  these  are  his  own  words  — 
*  abase  myself  to  such  a  point  as  to  serve  the  First 
Consul  merely  in  the  capacity  of  a  journalist,  while  so 
many  insignificant,  low,  and  servile  people,  such  as  the 
Tivilhards,  the  Roederers,  the  Lebruns,  the  Marets,  and 
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others  whom  it  is  superfluous  to  name,  held  the  first 
place  in  this  government  of  upstarts." 

This  outbreak  of  spirit  was  of  short  duration.  Na- 
poleon was  inexorable.  It  is  said  indeed  that  he  was, 
for  a  moment,  half  inclined  to  admit  Bare  re  into  the 
Council  of  State ;  but  the  members  of  that  body  re- 
monstrated in  the  strongest  terms,  and  declared  that 
such  a  nomination  would  be  a  disgrace  to  them  all. 
This  plan  was  therefore  relinquished.  Thenceforth 
Barere's  only  chance  of  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the 
government  was  to  subdue  his  pride,  to  forget  that 
there  had  been  a  time  when,  with  three  words  he  might 
have  had  the  heads  of  the  three  consuls,  and  to  betake 
himself,  humbly  and  industriously,  to  the  task  of  com- 
posing lampoons  on  England  and  panegyrics  on  Bona- 
parte. 

It  has  been  often  asserted,  we  know  not  on  what 
grounds,  that  Barere  was  employed  by  the  government 
not  only  as  a  writer,  but  as  a  censor  of  the  writings  of 
other  men.  This  imputation  he  vehemently  denies  in 
his  Memoirs ;  but  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with 
us  in  thinking  that  his  denial  leaves  the  question  ex- 
actly where  it  was. 

Thus  much  is  certain,  that  he  was  not  restrained 
from  exercising  the  office  of  censor  by  any  scruple  of 
conscience  or  honour ;  for  he  did  accept  an  office, 
compared  with  which  that  of  censor,  odious  as  it  is, 
may  be  called  an  august  and  beneficent  magistracy. 
He  began  to  have  what  are  delicately  called  relations 
with  the  police.  We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  formed, 
or  that  we  can  convey  an  exact  notion  of  the  nature  of 
Barere's  new  calling.  It  is  a  calling  unknown  in  our 
lountry.  It  has  indeed  often  happened  in  England  that 
A  plot  has  been  revealed  to  the  government  by  one  of  the 
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fonspiratore.  The  informer  has  sometimes  been  directed 
to  carry  it  fair  towards  his  accomplices,  and  to  let  the 
evil  design  come  to  full  maturity.  As  soon  as  his  work 
is  dune,  he  is  generally  snatched  from  the  public  gaze, 
and  sent  to  some  obscure  village  or  to  some  remote 
colony.  The  use  of  spies,  even  to  this  extent,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  unpopular  in  England ;  but  a  political 
spy  by  profession  is  a  creature  from  which  our  island 
is  as  free  as  it  is  from  wolves.  In  France  the  race  is 
\rell  known,  and  was  never  more  numerous,  more 
greedy,  more  cunning,  or  more  savage,  than  under  the 
government  of  Bonaparte. 

Our  idea  of  a  gentleman  in  relations  with  the  Consular 
and  Imperial  police  may  j>erhaps  be  incorrect.  Such 
as  it  is,  we  will  try  to  convey  it  to  our  readers.  We 
image  to  ourselves  a  well-dressed  person,  with  a  soft 
voice  and  aH'able  manners.  Ills  opinions  are  those  of 
the  society  in  which  he  finds  himself,  but  a  little 
stronger.  Ho  often  complains,  in  the  language  of 
honest  indignation,  that  what  passes  in  private  conver- 
sation finds  its  way  strangely  to  the  government,  and 
cautions  his  associates  to  take  care  what  they  say  when 
they  are  not  sure  of  their  comj»any.  As  for  himself, 
h»-  owns  that  he  is  indiscreet.  He  can  never  refrain 
t'r-.Mi  speaking  his  mind  ;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  ho 
is  not  prefect  of  a  department. 

In  a  gallery  of  the  Palais  Royal  he  overhears  two 
friends  talking  earnestly  about  the  king  and  the  Count 
if  Artois.  He  follows  them  into  a  coffee-house,  sits  at 
the  table  next  to  them,  calls  for  his  half-dish,  and  his 
small  glass  of  cognac,  takes  up  a  journal,  and  seems 
KCUpied  with  the  news.  His  neighbours  go  on  talking 
without  restraint,  and  in  thex style  of  persons  warmly 
fcttached  to  the  exiled  family.  They  depart ;  and  iia 
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follows  them  half  round  the  boulevards  till  he  fairly 
,  tracks  them  to  their  apartments,  and  learns  their  namea 
from  the  porters.  From  that  day  every  letter  ad- 
dressed tc  either  of  them  is  sent  from  the  post-ofKce  to 
the  police,  and  opened.  Their  correspondents  become 
Known  to  the  government,  and  are  carefully  watched. 
Six  or  eight  honest  families,  in  different  parts  of  France, 
find  themselves  at  once  under  the  frown  of  power 
without  being  able  to  guess  what  offence  they  have 
given.  One  person  is  dismissed  from  a  public  office  ; 
another  learns  with  dismay  that  his  promising  son  has 
been  turned  out  of  the  Polytechnic  school. 

Next,  the  indefatigable  servant  of  the  state  falls  in 
with  an  old  republican,  who  has  not  changed  with  the 
times,  who  regrets  the  red  cap  and  the  tree  of  liberty, 
who  lias  not  unlearned  the  Thee  and  Thou,  and  who 
still  subscribes  his  letters  with  "  Health  and  Frater- 
nity." Into  the  ears  of  this  sturdy  politician  our  friend 
pours  forth  a  long  series  of  complaints.  What  evil 
times!  What  a  change  since  the  days  when  the 
Mountain  governed  France  !  What  is  the  First  Consul 
but  a  king  under  a  new  name  ?  What  is  this  Legion 
of  Honour  but  a  new  aristocracy  ?  The  old  super- 
itition  is  reviving  with  the  old  tyranny.  There  is  a 
treaty  with  the  Pope,  and  a  provision  for  the  clergy. 
Emigrant  nobles  are  returning  in  crowds,  and  are 
better  received  at  the  Tuileries  than  the  men  of  the 
10th  of  August.  This  cannot  last.  What  is  life 
without  liberty  ?  What  terrors  has  death  to  the  true 
patriot  ?  The  old  Jacobin  catches  fire,  bestows  and 
receives  the  fraternal  hug,  and  hints  that  there  will 
•soon  be  great  news,  and  that  the  breed  of  Harmodius 
nnd  Brutus  is  not  quite  extinct.  The  next  day  he  is 
close  prisoner,  and  all  his  papers  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  government. 
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TV  tliis  vocation,  a  vocation  compared  with  which 
die  life  of  a  beggar,  of  a  pickpocket,  of  a  pimn,  is  hon- 
ourable, did  Bare  re  now  descend.  It  was  his  constant 
practice,  as  often  as  he  enrolled  himself  in  a  new  party, 
to  jay  his  footing  with  the  heads  of  old  friends.  Ho 
was  at  first  a  Royalist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
watering  the  tree  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  Louis. 
He  was  then  a  Girondist ;  and  he  made  atonement  by 
murdering  Vergniaud  and  Gcnsonnd.  lie  fawned  on 
Robespierre  up  to  the  eighth  of  Thcnnidor ;  and  he 
made  atonement  by  moving,  on  the  ninth,  that  Rolxs- 
pk-rre  should  be  beheaded  without  a  trial.  He  was 
now  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  new  monarchy  ;  and 
he  proceeded  to  atone  for  his  rejmblican  heresies  by 
sending  republican  throats  to  the  guillotine. 

Among  his  most  intimate  associates  was  a  Gascon 
named  Demerville,  who  had  been  employed  in  an  office 
of  high  trust  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 
Tliis  man  was  fanatically  attached  to  the  Jacobin  sys- 
tt  in  of  politics,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other  cnthu- 

s  of  the  same  class,  formed  a  design  against  the 
i  t  Consul.  A  hint  of  this  design  escaped  him  in 
conversation  with  Barere.  Barere  carried  the  intelli- 
g"iice  to  Lannes,  who  commanded  the  Consular  Guards. 
Dfinerville  was  arrested,  tried,  and  beheaded ;  and 
among  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  was  his 
frit-lid  Barere. 
Tin-  account  which  Barere  has  given  of  these  trans- 

us  is  studiously  confused  and  grossly  dishonest. 
\\  think,  however,  that  we  can  discern,  through  much 

iiood  ind  much  artfiil  obscurity,  some  truths  which 
IK-  labours  to  conceal.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment suspected  him  of  what  the  Italians  call  a 
iouble  treason.  It  was  natural  that  such  a  suspicion 
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should  attach  to  linn.  He  Imcl,  in  times  not  very  re« 
mote,  zealously  preached  the  Jacobin  doctrine,  that  he 
who  smites  a  tyrant  deserves  higher  praise  than  he  who 
saves  a  citizen.  Was  it  possible  that  the  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the  king-killer,  the 
queen-killer,  could  in  earnest  mean  to  deliver  liia  old 
confederates,  his  bosom  friends,  to  the  executioner, 
solely  because  they  had  planned  an  act  which,  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  his  own  Carmagnoles,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  virtuous  and  glorious  ?  Was  it  not  more 
probable  that  he  was  really  concerned  in  the  plot,  and 
that  the  information  which  he  gave  was  merely  intended 
to  lull  or  to  mislead  the  police  ?  Accordingly,  spies 
were  set  on  the  spy.  He  was  ordered  to  quit  Paris,  and 
not  to  come  within  twenty  leagues  till  he  received  fur- 
ther orders.  Nay,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of  being  sent, 
with  some  of  his  old  friends,  to  Madagascar. 

He  made  his  peace,  however,  with  the  government 
so  far,  that  he  was  not  only  permitted,  during  some 
years,  to  live  unmolested,  but  was  employed  in  the 
lowest  sort  of  political  drudgery.  In  the  summer  oi 
1803,  while  he,  was  preparing  to  visit  the  south  of 
France,  he  received  a  letter  which  deserves  to  be  in- 
serted. It  was  from  Duroc,  who  is  well  known  to 
have  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  Napoleon's  confidence  and 
fyvour. 

"  The  First  Consul  having  been  informed  that  Citizen  Barere  ig 
•bout  to  set  out  lor  the  country,  desires  that  he  will  stay  at  Paris. 

"  Cit:zen  Barere  will  every  week  draw  up  a  report  on  the  state 
of  pubne  opinion  on  the  proceedings  of  the  government,  and  gen- 
irally  on  every  thing  which,  in  his  judgment,  it  will  be  interesting 
\o  the  First  Consul  to  learn. 

"He  may  write  with  perfect  freedom. 

"  lie  will  deliver  his  reports  under  seal  into  General  Dtiroe'i 
»wn  hard,  and  General  Duroc  vrill  deliver  them  to  the  First  Con 
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ml.  But  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  nobody  should  suspect  that 
tlu's  species  of  communication  takes  place  ;  and,  should  any  such 
luspicion  get  abroad,  the  First  Consul  will  cease  to  receive  the 
reports  of  Citizen  Barere. 

"  It  will  also  be  proper  that  Citizen  Barere  should  frequently 
insert  in  the  journals  articles  tending  to  animate  the  public  mind, 
particularly  against  the  English." 

During  some  years  Barere  continued  to  discharge  the 
functions  assigned  to  him  by  Ins  master.  Secret  reports, 
filled  with  the  talk  of  coftee-houses,  were  carried  by  him 
every  week  to  the  Tuileries.  His  friends  assure  us  that 
he  took  especial  pains  to  do  all  the  harm  in  his  power 
to  the  returned  emigrants.  It  was  not  his  fault  if 
Napoleon  was  not  apprised  of  every  murmur  and  every 
sarcasm  which  old  marquesses  who  had  lost  their 
estates,  and  old  clergymen  who  had  lost  their  benefices, 
uttered  against  the  imperial  system.  M.  Ilippolyte 
Camot,  we  grieve  to  say,  is  so  much  blinded  by  party 
spirit  that  he  seems  to  reckon  this  dirty  wickedness 
among  his  hero's  titles  to  public  esteem. 

Bariire  was,  at  the  same  time,  an  indefatigable  jour- 
nalist and  pamphleteer.  He  set  up  a  paper  directed 
against  England,  and  called  the  Memorial  Antibritan- 
nique.  He  planned  a  work  entitled,  "  France  made 
great  aud  illustrious  by  Napoleon."  When  the  Impe- 
rial government  was  established,  the  old  regicide  made 
himself  conspicuous  even  among  the  crowd  of  flatterers 
DV  the  peculiar  fulsorncness  of  his  adulation.  He  trans- 
lated into  French  a  contemptible  volume  of  Italian 
i  "s,  entitled,  "  The  Poetic  Crown,  composed  on  the 
glorious  accession  of  Napoleon  the  First,  by  the  Shep- 
herds of  Arcadia."  He  commenced  a  new  series  of 
Carmagnoles  very  different  from  those  whirh  had 
charmed  the  Mountain.  The  title  of  Emperor  of  the 
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French,  lie  said,  was  mean  ;  Napokon  ought  to  be 
Emperor  of  Europe.  King  of  Italy  was  too  humble  an 
appellation ;  Napoleon's  style  ought  to  be  King  of 
Kings." 

But  Barere  laboured  to  small  purpose  in  both  his 
vocations.  Neither  as  a  writer  nor  as  a  spy  was  he  of 
much  use.  He  complains  bitterly  that  his  paper  did 
not  sell.  While  the  Journal  des  Dtbats,  then  flourish- 
ing under  the  able  management  of  Geoffroy,  had  a  cir- 
culation of  at  least  twenty  thousand  copies,  the  Memo- 
rial Antibritanniqne  never,  in  its  most  prosperous 
times,  had  more  than  fifteen  hundred  subscribers  ;  and 
these  subscribers  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
persons  residing  far  from  Paris,  probably  Gascons, 
among  whom  the  name  of  Barere  had  not  yet  lost  its 
influence. 

A  writer  who  cannot  find  readers  generally  attributes 
the  public  neglect  to  any  cause  rather  than  to  the  true 
one ;  and  Barere  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule. 
His  old  hatred  to  Paris  revived  in  all  its  fury.  That 
city,  he  says,  has  no  sympathy  with  France.  No 
Parisian  cares  to  subscribe  to  a  journal  which  dwells  on 
the  real  wants  and  interests  of  the  country.  To  a 
Parisian  nothing  is  so  ridiculous  as  patriotism.  The 
higher  classes  of  the  capital  have  always  been  devoted 
to  England.  A  corporal  from  London  is  better  re- 
ceived among  them  than  a  French  general.  A  journal, 
dierefore,  which  attacks  England  has  no  chance  of  their 
support. 

A  much  better  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  M6- 
morial  was  given  by  Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena.  "  Ba- 
rere," said  he  to  Barry  O'Meara,  "  had  the  reputation 
of  being  a  man  of  talent :  but  I  did  not  find  him  so. 
T  employed  him  to  write  ;  but  he  did  not  display  ability 
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He  used  many  flowers  of  rhetoric,  but  no  solid  argu- 
ment ;  nothing  but  coglionere  wrapped  up  in  high- 
Bounding  language." 

The  truth  is  that,  though  Barere  was  a  man  of  quick 
parts,  and  could  do  with  ease  wiiat  he  could  do  at  all, 
he  had  never  been  a  good  writer.  In  the  day  of  bis 
j.ower  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  haranguing  an  excita- 
ble audience  on  exciting  topics.  The  faults  of  his  style 
passed  uncensured  ;  for  it  was  a  time  of  literary  as  well 
as  of  civil  lawlessness,  and  a  patriot  was  licensed  to 
violate  the  ordinary  rules  of  composition  as  well  as  the 
ordinary  rules  of  jurisprudence  and  of  social  morality. 
But  there  had  now  been  a  literary  as  well  as  a  civil  re- 
action. As  there  was  again  a  throne  and  a  court,  a 
magistracy,  a  chivalry,  and  a  hierarchy,  so  was  there  a 
revival  of  classical  taste.  Honour  was  again  paid  to 
the  prose  of  Pascal  and  Ma.ssillon,  and  to  the  verse  of 
Racine  and  La  Fontaine.  The  oratory  which  had  de- 
lighted the  galleries  of  the  Convention  was  not  only  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  language  of  Villehardouin  and 
Joinviile,  but  was  associated  in  the  public  mind  with 
images  of  horror.  All  the  peculiarities  of  the  Anacreon 
of  the  guillotine,  his  words  unknown  to  the  Dictionary 
of  the  Academy,  his  conceits  and  his  jokes,  his  Gascon 
idioms  and  his  Gascon  hyperboles,  had  become  as  odioua 
RS  the  cant  of  the  Puritans  was  in  England  after  the 
Restoration. 

Bonaparte,  who  had  never  loved  the  men  of  the  Reign 
9f  Terror,  had  now  ceased  to  fear  them.  He  was  all- 
powerful  and  at  the  height  of  glory  ;  they  were  weak 
ami  universally  abhorred.  He  was  a  sovereign  ;  und  it 
IB  probable  that  he  already  meditated  a  matrimonial  al- 
\»unce  with  sovereigns.  He  was  naturally  unwilling,  in 
lis  new  position,  to  hold  any  intercourse  with  the  worsl 
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class  of  Jacobins.  Had  Barere's  literary  assistance 
been  important  to  the  government,  personal  aversion 
might  have  yielded  to  considerations  of  policy  ;  but  there 
was  no  motive  for  keeping  terms  "with  a  worthless  man 
who  had  also  proved  a  worthless  writer.  Bonaparte, 
therefore,  gave  loose  to  his  feelings.  Barere  was  not 
gently  dropped,  not  sent  into  an  honourable  retirement, 
but  spurned  and  scourged  away  like  a  troublesome  dog. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  six  copies  of  his 
journal  on  fine  paper  daily  to  the  Tuileries.  Instead 
of  receiving  the  thanks  and  praises  which  he  expected, 
he  was  dryly  told  that  the  great  man  had  ordered  five 
copies  to  be  sent  back.  Still  he  toiled  on ;  still  he  cher- 
ished a  hope  that  at  last  Napoleoiv  would  relent,  and 
that  at  last  some  share  in  the  honours  of  the  state  would 
reward  so  much  assiduity  and  so  much  obsequiousness. 
He  was  utterly  undeceived.  Under  the  Imperial  con- 
stitution the  electoral  colleges  of  the  departments  did 
not  possess  the  right  of  choosing  senators  or  deputies, 
but  merely  that  of  presenting  candidates.  From  among 
these  candidates  the  Emperor  named  members  of  the 
senate,  and  the  senate  named  members  of  the  legislative 
body.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees  were  still 
strangely  partial  to  Barere.  In  the  year  1805,  they 
were  disposed  to  present  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  sen- 
ate. On  this  Napoleon  expressed  the  highest  displeasure ; 
and  the  president  of  the  electoral  college  was  directed 
to  tell  the  voters,  in  plain  terms,  that  such  a  choice 
would  be  disgraceful  to  the  department.  All  thought 
of  naming  Barere  a  candidate  for  the  senate  was  con- 
sequently dropped.  But  the  people  of  Argeles  ventured 
to  name  him  a  candidate  for  the  legislative  body.  That 
body  was  altogether  destitute  of  weight  and  dignity  • 
tf  was  not  permitted  to  debate ;  its  only  function  waste 
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vote  in  silence  for  whatever  the  government  proposed 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  any  man,  who  had  sat 
in  five  and  powerful  deliberative  assemblies,  could  con- 
descend to  bear  a  part  in  such  a  mummery.  Barere, 
however,  was  desirous  of  a  place  even  in  this  mock  leg- 
islature ;  and  a  place  even  in  this  mock  legislature  was 
refused  to  him.  In  the  whole  senate  he  had  not  a 
single  vote. 

Such  treatment  was  sufficient,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  to  move  the  most  abject  of  mankind  to  re- 
sentment. Still,  however,  Bardre  cringed  and  fawned 
on.  His  Letters  came  weekly  to  the  Tuileries  till  the 
year  1807.  At  length,  while  he  was  actually  writing 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-third  of  the  series,  a  note 
was  put  into  his  hands.  It  was  from  Duroc,  and  was 
much  more  perspicuous  than  polite.  BarOre  was  re- 
quested to  send  no  more  of  his  Reports  to  the  palace, 
as  the  Emperor  was  too  busy  to  read  them. 

Contempt,  says  the  Indian  proverb,  pierces  even  the 
shell  of  the  tortoise ;  and  the  contempt  of  the  Court 
VMS  felt  to  the  quick  even  by  the  callous  heart  of 
Barere.  He  had  humbled  himself  to  the  dust ;  and 
In-  had  humbled  himself  in  vain.  Having  been  emi- 

O 

nent  among  the  rulers  of  a  great  and  victorious  state, 
he  had  stooped  to  serve  a  master  in  the  vilest  capaci- 
ties ;  and  he  had  been  told  that,  even  in  those  cajwici- 
ties  he  was  not  worthy  of  the  pittance  which  had  been 
disdainfully  flung  to  him.  He  was  now  degraded 
belc«v  the  level  even  of  the  hirelings  whom  the  govern- 
gi< Tit  employed  in  the  most  infamous  offices.  He 
rtootl  idle  in  the  market-place,  not  because  he  thought 
any  dtice  too  infamous,  but  because  none  would  hire 
him 
Yet  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  fortunate ;  for, 
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had  all  that  is  avowed  in  these  Memoirs  been  known, 
he  would  have  received  very  different  tokens  of  the 
Imperial  displeasure.  We  learn  from  himself  that, 
while  publishing  daily  columns  of  flattery  on  Bona- 
parte, and  while  carrying  weekly  budgets  of  calumny 
to  the  Tuileries,  he  was  in  close  connection  with  the 
agents  whom  the  Emperor  Alexander,  then  by  no 
means  favourably  disposed  towards  France,  employed 
to  watch  all  that  passed  at  Paris  ;  was  permitted  to 
read  their  secret  despatches  ;  was  consulted  by  them  as 
to  the  temper  of  the  public  mind  and  the  character  of 
Napoleon  ;  and  did  his  best  to  persuade  them  that  the 
government  was  in  a  tottering  condition,  and  that  the 
new  sovereign  was  not,  as  the  world  supposed,  a  great 
statesman  and  soldier.  Next,  Barcre,  still  the  flatterer 
and  talebearer  of  the  Imperial  Court,  connected  himself 
in  the  same  manner  with  the  Spanish  envoy.  He 
owns  that  with  that  envoy  he  had  relations  which  he 
took  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  from  his  own  govern- 
ment ;  that  they  met  twice  a  day ;  and  that  their  con- 
versation chiefly  turned  on  the  vices  of  Napoleon,  on 
his  designs  against  Spain,  and  on  the  best  mode  of 
rendering  those  designs  abortive.  In  truth,  Barere's 
baseness  was  unfathomable.  In  the  lowest  deeps  of 
shame  he  found  out  lower  deeps.  It  is  bad  to  be  a 
sycophant ;  it  is  bad  to  be  a  spy.  But  even  among 
sycophants  and  spies  there  are  degrees  of  meanness. 
The  vilest  sycophant  is  he  who  privily  slanders  the 
master  on  whom  he.  fawns  ;  the  vilest  spy  is  he  who 
serves  foreigners  against  the  government  of  his  native 
jand. 

From  1807  to  1814  Barere  lived  in  obscurity, 
railing  as  bitterly  as  his  craven  cowardice  would  permit 
igainst  the  Imperial  administration,  and  coming  some* 
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timeo  unpleasantly  across  the  police.  When  the  Bour- 
bons returned,  he,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became 
a  royalist,  and  wrote  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the 
horrors  of  the  system  from  which  the  Restoration  liad 
delivered  France,  and  magnifying  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  which  had  dictated  the  charter.  He  who  had 
voted  for  the  death  of  Louis,  he  who  had  moved  the 
decree  for  the  trial  of  Marie  Antoinette,  he  whose 
hatred  of  monarchy  had  led  him  to  make  war  even 
upon  the  sepulchres  of  ancient  monarchs,  assures  us, 
with  great  complacency,  that  "  in  this  work  monarchial 
principles  and  attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  are 
nobly  expressed."  By  this  apostasy  he  got  nothing, 
not  even  any  additional  infamy  ;  for  his  character  was 
already  too  black  to  be  blackened. 

During  the  hundred  days  he  again  emerged  for  a 
very  short  time  into  public  life  ;  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  district  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives. But,  though  that  assembly  was  composed 
in  a  great  measure  of  men  who  regarded  the  excesses 
of  the  Jacobins  with  indulgence,  he  found  himself  an 
ft  of  general  aversion.  When  the  President  first 
rmed  the  Chamber  that  M.  Bardre  requested  a 
hearing,  a  deep  and  indignant  murmur  ran  round  the 
benches.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Barere  pro- 
posed that  the  Chamber  should  save  France  from  the 
victorious  enemy,  by  putting  forth  a  proclamation  about 
the  pass  of  Thermopylae  and  the  Lacedaemonian  custom 
of  "wearing  flowers  in  times  of  extreme  danger. 
Whether  this  composition,  if  it  had  then  appeared, 
fcrould  have  stopjied  the  English  and  Prussian  armies, 
i*-  :i  question  respecting  wnich  we  are  left  to  conjecture. 
The  Chamber  refused  to  adopt  this  last  of  the  Car 
fiagnoles. 

vou  »•.  23 
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The  Enjperor  had  abdicated.  The  Bourbons  re- 
turned. The  Chamber  of  Representatives,  after  bur- 
lesquing during  a  few  weeks  the  proceedings  of  the 
National  Convention,  retired  with  the  well-earned 
character  of  having  been  the  silliest  political  assembly 
that  had  met  in  France.  Those  dreaming  pedants  aiid 
praters  never  for  a  moment  comprehended  their  position. 
They  could  never  understand  that  Europe  must  be 
either  conciliated  or  vanquished  ;  that  Europe  could  be 
conciliated  only  by  the  restoration  of  Louis,  and  van- 
quished only  by  means  of  a  dictatorial  power  entrusted 
to  Napoleon.  They  would  not  hear  of  Louis  ;  yet 
they  would  not  hear  of  the  only  measures  which  coula 
keep  him  out.  They  incurred  the  enmity  of  all  foreign 
powers  by  putting  Napoleon  at  their  head ;  yet  they 
shackled  him,  thwarted  him,  quarrelled  with  him  about 
every  trifle,  abandoned  him  on  the  first  reverse.  They 
then  opposed  declamations  and  disquisitions  to  eight 
hundred  thousand  bayonets ;  played  at  making  a  con- 
stitution for  their  country,  when  it  depended  on  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  victor  whether  they  should  have  a 
country ;  and  were  at  last  interrupted,  in  the  midst  of 
their  babble  about  the  rights  of  man  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  by  the  soldiers  of  Wellington  and 
Blucher. 

A  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  elected,  so  bitterly 
hostile  to  the  Revolution  that  there  was  no  small  risk 
of  a  new  Reign  of  Terror.  It  is  just,  however,  to  say 
that  the  king,  his  ministers,  and  his  allies  exerted  them- 
selves to  restrain  the  violence  of  the  fanatical  royalists, 
ami  that  the  punishments  inflicted,  though  in  our  opin- 
ion unjustifiable,  were  few  and  lenient  when  compared 
with  those  which  were  demanded  by  M.  de  Labourdon- 
«uiye  and  M.  Hyde  de  Neuville.  AVe  have  uhvays 
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heard,  and  arc  inclined  to  believe,  tliat  the  government 
was  not  disposed  to  treat  even  the  regicides  with  sever- 
ity. But  on  this  point  the  feeling  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  so  strong  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
make  some  concession.  It  was  enacted,  therefore,  that 
whoever,  having  voted  in  January  1793  for  the  death 
of  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  had  in  any  manner  given  in  an 
adhesion  to  the  government  of  Bonaparte  during  the 
hundred  days  should  be  banished  for  life  from  France. 
Bar&ro  fell  within  this  description.  He  had  voted  for 
the  death  of  Louis  ;  and  he  had  sat  in  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  during  the  hundred  days. 

He  accordingly  retired  to  Belgium,  and  resided  there, 
forgotten  by  all  mankind,  till  the  year  1830.  After  the 
revolution  of  July  he  was  at  liberty  to  return  to  France ; 
and  he  fixed  his  residence  in  his  native  province.  But 
he  was  soon  involved  in  a  succession  of  lawsuits  with 
his  nearest  relations — "three  fatal  sisters  and  an  un- 
grateful brother,"  to  use  his  own  words.  Who  was  in 
the  right  is  a  question  about  which  we  have  no  means 
of  judging,  and  certainly  shall  not  take  Barerc's  word. 
The  Courts  appear  to  have  decided  some  points  in 
his  favour  and  some  against  him.  The  natural  infer- 
ence is,  that  there  were  faults  on  all  sides.  The  result 
of  this  litigation  was  that  the  old  man  was  reduced  to 
extreme  poverty,  and  was  forced  to  sell  his  paternal 
house. 

As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  few  facts  which  re- 
main to  be  mentioned,  Bare  re  continued  Bare  re  to 
ist.  After  his  exile  he  turned  Jacobin  again,  and, 
when  he  came  back  to  France,  joined  the  party  of  the 
extreme  left  in  railing  at  Louis  Philippe,  and  at  all 
I-  ;!s  Philippe's  ministers.  M.  Casimir  Pe'rier,  M.  Do 
Br  >glie,  M.  Guizot,  and  M.  Thiers,  in  particular,  are 
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honoured  with  liis  abuse ;  and  the  King  himself  is  held 
up  to  execration  as  a  hypocritical  tyrant.  Nevertheless, 
Barere  had  no  scruple  about  accepting  a  charitable  do- 
nation of  a  thousand  francs  a  year  from  the  privy 
purse  of  the  sovereign  whom  he  hated  and  reviled. 
This  pension,  together  with  some  small  sums  occasion- 
ally doled  out  to  him  by  the  department  of  the  Interior, 
9n  the  ground  that  he  was  a  distressed  man  of  letters, 
a  id  by  the  department  of  Justice,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  formerly  held  a  high  judicial  office,  saved  him 
from  the  .necessity  of  begging  his  bread.  Having  sur- 
vived all  his  colleagues  of  the  renowned  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  almost  all  his  colleagues  of  the  Con- 
vention, he  died  in  January  1841.  He  had  attained 
his  eighty-sixth  year. 

We  have  now  laid  before  our  readers  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  just  account  of  this  man's  life.  Can  it  be 
necessary  for  us  to  add  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  their  judgment  of  his  character  ?  If  we  were 
writing  about  any  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  about  Carnot,  about  Robespierre,  or 
St.  Just,  nay,  even  about  Couthon.  Collot,  or  Billaud, 
we  might  feel  it  necessary  to  go  into  a  full  examination 
of  the  arguments  which  have  been  employed  to  vindi- 
cate or  to  excuse  the  system  of  Terror.  We  could,  we 
think,  show  that  France  was  saved  from  her  foreign 
enemies,  not  by  the  system  of  Terror,  but  in  spite  of 
it ;  and  that  the  perils  which  were  made  the  plea  of  the 
violent  policy  of  the  Mountain  were  to  a  great  extent 
created  by  that  very  policy.  We  could,  we  think,  also 
show  that  the  evils  produced  by  the  Jacobin  adminis- 
tration did  not  terminate  when  it  fell  ;  that  it  be- 
queathed a  long  series  of  calamities  to  France  and  to 
Kurope ;  that  public  opinion,  which  had  during  two 
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generations  been  constantly  becoming  more  and  inora 
i;i\  Durable  to  civil  and  religious  freedom,  underwent, 
during  the  days  of  Terror,  a  change  of  which  the 
tra.-es  are  still  to  be  distinctly  perceived.  It  was  natu- 
ral that  there  should  be  such  a  change,  when  men  saw 
that  those  who  called  themselves  the  champions  of 
popular  rights  had  compressed  into  the  space  of  twelve 
months  more  crimes  tlian  the  Kings  of  France,  Merc- 
ian, Carlovingian,  and  Capetian,  had  perpetrated 
in  twelve  centuries.  Freedom  was  regarded  as  a  great 
delusion.  Men  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ment of  hereditary  princes,  of  fortunate  soldiers,  of 
nobles,  of  priests  ;  to  any  government  but  that  of  phi- 
losophers and  philanthropists.  Hence  the  imperial 
despotism,  with  its  enslaved  press  and  its  silent  tribune, 
its  dungeons  stronger  than  the  old  Bastile,  and  its  tribu- 
nals more  obsequious  than  the  old  parliaments.  Hence 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  the  Jesuits,  the 
Chamber  of  1815  with  its  categories  of  proscription*  the 
revival  of  the  feudal  spirit,  the  encroachments  of  tho 
clergy,  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants,  the  appear- 
ance of  a  new  breed  of  De  Montforts  and  Dominies  in 
the  full  light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Hence  tho 
admission  of  France  into  the  Holy  Alliance,  and  the 
war  waged  by  the  old  soldiers  of  the  tricolor  against  tho 
liberties  of  Spain.  Hence,  too,  the  apprehensions  with 
which,  even  at  the  present  day,  the  most  tempcrato 
plans  for  widening  the  narrow  basis  of  the  French  rep- 
i  ntntion  are  regarded  by  those  who  arc  especially 
interested  in  the  security  of  property  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  order.  Half  a  century  has  not  sufficed  to 
iblitemte  the  stain  which  one  year  of  depravity  and 
tnadn.  - ;  has  left  on  the  noblest  of  causes. 
Nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  manner  in  which 
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writers  like  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  defend  or  excuse  the 
Jacobin  administration,  while  they  declaim  against  the 
reaction  which  followed.  That  the  reaction  has  pro- 
duced and  is  still  producing  much  evil,  is  perfectly  true. 
But  what  produced  the  reaction  ?  The  spring  flies  up 
with  a  force  proportioned  to  that  with  which  it  has 
been  pressed  down.  The  pendulum  which  is  drawn  far 
in  one  direction  swings  as  i'ar  in  the  other.  The  joyous 
madness  of  intoxication  in  the  evening  is  followed  by 
languor  and  nausea  on  the  morrow.  And  so,  in  politics, 
it  is  the  sure  law  that  every  excess  shall  generate  its 
opposite  ;  nor  does  he  deserve  the  name  of  a  statesman 
who  strikes  a  great  blow  without  fully  calculating  tho 
effect  of  the  rebound.  But  such  calculation  was  infi- 
nitely beyond  the  reach  of  the  authors  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  Violence,  and  more  violence,  blood,  and  more 
blood,  made  up  their  whole  policy.  In  a  few  months 
these  poor  creatures  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  re- 
action, of  which  none  of  them  saw,  and  of  which  none 
of  us  may  see,  the  close ;  and,  having  brought  it  about, 
they  marvelled  at  it ;  they  bewailed  it ;  they  execrated 
it ;  they  ascribed  it  to  every  thing  but  the  real  cause  — 
their  own  immorality  and  their  own  profound  incapacity 
for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs. 

These,  however,  are  considerations  to  which,  on  the 
present  occasion,  it  is  hardlj  necessary  for  us  to  advert ; 
for,  be  the  defence  which  has  been  set  up  for  the  Jaco- 
bin policy  good  or  bad,  it  is  a  defence  which  cannot 
avail  Barere.  From  his  own  life,  from  his  own  pen, 
from  his  own  mouth,  we  can  prove  that  the  part  which 
he  took  in  the  work  of  blood  is  to  be  attributed,  not 
even  to  sincere  fanaticism,  not  even  to  misdirected  and 
ill-regulated  patriotism,  but  either  to  cowardice,  or  to 
delight  in  human  misery.  Will  it  be  pretended  thai 
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it  was  from  public  spirit  that  lie  murdered  the  Giron- 
dists? In  these  very  Memoirs  lie  tells  us  that  he 
always  regarded  their  death  as  the  greatest  calamity 
that  could  befall  France.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  it 
was  from  public  spirit  that  he  raved  for  the  head  of  the 
Austrian  woman  ?  In  these  very  memoirs  he  tells  us 
that  the  time  spent  in  attacking  her  was  ill  spent,  and 
ought  to  have  been  employed  in  concerting  measures 
of  national  defence.  Will  it  be  pretended  that  he  waa 
induced  by  sincere  and  earnest  abhorrence  of  kingly 
government  to  butcher  the  living  and  to  outrage  the 
dead  ;  he  who  invited  Napoleon  to  take  the  title  of  King 
of  Kings,  he  who  assures  us  that  after  the  Restoration 
he  expressed  in  noble  language  his  attachment  to  mon- 
archy, and  to  the  house  of  Bourbon  ?  Had  he  been 
less  mean,  something  might  have  been  said  in  extenua- 
tion of  his  cruelty.  Had  he  been  less  cruel,  something 
might  have  been  said  in  extenuation  of  his  meanness. 
But  for  him,  regicide  and  court-spy,  for  him  who 
patronised  Lebon  and  betrayed  Demerville,  for  him 
who  wantoned  alternately  in  gasconades  of  Jacobinism 
and  gasconades  of  servility,  what  excuse  has  the  largest 
charity  to  otfer  ? 

We  cannot  conclude  without  saying  something  about 
two  parts  of  his  character,  which  his  biographer  appears 
to  consider  as  deserving  of  high  admiration.  Bare're, 
it  is  admitted,  was  somewhat  fickle  ;  but  in  two  things 
he  was  consistent,  in  his  love  of  Christianity,  and  in  hii 
hatred  to  England.  If  this  were  so,  we  must  say  that 
England  is  much  more  beholden  to  him  than  Chris 
tianity. 

It  is  possible  that  our  inclinations  may  bias  our 
judgment;  but  we  think  that  we  do  not  flatter  oui- 
•elves  when  we  say  that  Bare're's  aversion  to  our 
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country  was  a  sentiment  as  deep  and  constant  as  Ilia 
mind  was  capable  of  entertaining.  The  value  of  this 
compliment  is  indeed  somewnat  diminished  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  lie  knew  very  little  about  us.  His 
ignorance  of  our  institutions,  manners,  and  history  is 
the  less  excusable,  because,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, he  consorted  much,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
with  Englishmen  of  note,  such  as  that  eminent  noble- 
man Lord  Greaten,  and  that  not  less  eminent  philos- 
opher Mr..  Mackensie  Coafhis.  In  spite,  however,  of 
his  connection  with  these  well-known  ornaments  of  our 
country,  he  was  so  ill-informed  about  us  as  to  fancy  that 
our  government  was  always  laying  plans  to  torment 
him.  If  he  was  hooted  at  Saintes,  probably  by  people 
whose  relations  he  had  murdered,  it  was  because  the 
cabinet  of  St.  James's  had  hired  the  mob.  If  nobody 
would  read  his  bad  books,  it  was  because  the  cabinet  of 
St.  James's  had  secured  the  Reviewers.  His  accounts 
of  Mr.  Fox,  of  Mr.  Pitt,  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
of  Mr.  Canning,  swarm  with  blunders  surpassing  even 
the  ordinary  blunders  committed  by  Frenchmen  who 
write  about  England.  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt,  he 
tells  us,  were  ministers  in  two  different  reigns.  Mr. 
Pitt's  sinking  fund  was  instituted  in  order  to  enable 
England  to  pay  subsidies  to  the  powers  allied  against 
the  French  republic.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's 
house  in  Hyde  Park  was  built  by  the  nation,  which 
twice  voted  the  sum  of  200,000/.  for  the  purpose. 
This,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  the  frescoes, 
which  were  also  paid  for  out  of  the  public  purse.  Mr. 
Canning  was  the  first  Englishman  whose  death  Europo 
had  reason  to  lament ;  for  the  death  of  Lord  Ward,  a 
relation.,  we  presume,  of  Lord  Greaten  and  Mr.  Cosf- 
his,  had  been  ari  immense  benefit  to  mankind. 
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Ignorant,  however,  as  Barere  was,  he  knew  enough 
of  us  to  hate  us ;  and  we  persuade  ourselves  that,  had 
he  known  us  better  he  would  have  hated  us  more. 
The  nation  which  has  combined,  beyond  all  example 
and  all  hope,  the  blessings  of  liberty  with  those  of  order, 
might  well  be  an  object  of  aversion  to  one  who  had 
been  false  alike  to  the  cause  of  order  and  to  the  cause 
of  liberty.  We  have  had  amongst  us  intemperate  zeal 
for  popular  rights  ;  we  have  had  amongst  us  also  the 
intemperance  of  loyalty.  But  we  have  never  been 
shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  the  Barere  of  1794,  or 
as  the  Barere  of  1804.  Compared  with  him  our  fiercest 
demagogues  have  been  gentle  ;  compared  with  him,  our 
meanest  courtiers  have  been  manly.  Mix  together 
Thistlewood  and  Bubb  Dodington  ;  and  you  are  still 
far  from  having  Barere.  The  antipathy  between  him 
and  us  is  such,  that  neither  for  the  crimes  of  his  earlier 
nor  for  those  of  his  later  life  does  our  language,  rich  as 
it  is,  furnish  us  with  adequate  names.  We  have  found 
it  difficult  to  relate  his  history  without  having  perpetual 
recourse  to  the  French  vocabulary  of  horror,  and  to  the 
French  vocabulary  of  baseness.  It  is  not  easy  to  give 
a  notion  of  his  conduct  in  the  Convention,  without 
using  those  emphatic  terms,  gnillotinade,  noyade,  fusil- 
lade, mitraillade.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  notion  of 
his  conduct  under  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire,  with- 
out borrowing  such  words  as  mouchard  and  mouton. 

C^ 

We  therefore  like  his  invectives  against  us  much 
better  than  any  thing  else  that  he  has  written ;  and 
dwell  on  them,  not  merely  with  complacency,  but  with 
a  feeling  akin  to  gratitude.  It  was  but  little  that  he 
could  do  to  promote  the  honor  of  our  country ;  but  that 
Jitile  he  did  strenuously  and  constantly.  Renegade, 
\raitor,  slave,  coward,  liar,  slanderer,  murderer,  hack 
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writer,  police-spy  —  the  one  small  service  which  he 
could  mider  to  England  was  to  hate  her  :  and  such  ax 
he  was  may  all  who  hate  her  be  ! 

We  cannot  say  that  we  contemplate  with  equal  sat- 
isfaction that  fervent  and  constant  zeal  for  religion 
which,  according  to  M.  Hippolyte  Camot,  distinguished 
Barere ;  for,  as  we  think  that  whatever  brings  dishonour 
on  religion  is  a  serious  evil,  we  had,  we  own,  indulged 
a  hope  that  Barere  was  an  Atheist.  We  now  learn, 
however,  that  he  was  at  no  time  even  a  sceptic,  that  he 
adhered  to  his  faith  through  the  whole  Revolution,  and 
that  he  has  left  several  manuscript  works  on  divinity. 
One  of  these  is  a  pious  treatise,  entitled  "  of  Christian- 
ity, and  of  its  Influence."  Another  consists  of  medita- 
tions on  the  Psalms,  which  will  doubtless  greatly  con- 
sole and  edify  the  Church. 

This  makes  the  character  complete.  Whatsoever 
things  are  false,  whatsoever  things  are  dishonest,  what- 
soever things  are  unjust,  whatsoever  things  are  im- 
pure, whatsoever  things  are  hateful,  whatsoever  things 
are  of  evil  report,  if  there  be  any  vice,  and  if  there  be 
any  infamy,  all  these  things,  we  knew,  were  blended  in 
Barere.  But  one  tiling  was  still  wanting ;  and  that 
M.  Hippolytc  Carnot  has  supplied.  When  to  such  an 
assemblage  of  qualities  a  high  profession  of  piety  is 
added,  the  effect  becomes  overpowering.  We  sink 
under  the  contemplation  of  such  exquisite  and  manifold 
perfection  ;  and  i'eel,  with  deep  humility,  how  presump- 
tuous it  was  in  us  to  think  of  composing  the  legend  of 
this  beatified  athlete  of  the  faith,  St.  Bertrand  of  tl.e 
Carmagnoles. 

Something  more  we  had  to  say  about  him.  But  let 
him  g1).  We  did  not  seek  him  out  and  will  not  keep 
him  longer.  If  those  who  call  themselves  his  friends 
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had  not  forced  him  on  our  notice  we  should  never  have 
vouchsafed  to  him  more  than  a  passing  word  of  scorn 
and  abhorrence,  such  as  we  might  fling  at  his  brethren, 
Hubert  and  Fouquier  Tinville,  and  Carrier  and  Lebon. 
We  have  no  pleasure  in  seeing  human  nature  thus  do- 
graded.  We  turn  with  disgust  from  the  filthy  and  spite- 
ful Yahoos  of  the  fiction ;  and  the  filthiest  and  most 
spiteful  Yahoo  of  the  fiction  was  a  noble  creature  when 
compared  with  the  Bare're  of  history.  But  what  is  no 
pleasure  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  made  a  duty.  It  is 
no  light  thing  that  a  man  in  liigh  and  honourable  public 
trust,  a  man  who,  from  his  connections  and  position, 
may  not  unnaturally  be  supposed  to  speak  the  senti- 
ments of  a  large  class  of  his  countrymen,  should  come 
forward  to  demand  approbation  for  a  life  black  with 
every  sort  of  wickedness,  and  unredeemed  by  a  single 
virtue.  This  M.  Hippolyte  Carnot  has  done.  By  at- 
tempting to  enshrine  this  Jacobin  carrion,  he  ha*  forced 
us  to  gibbet  it ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that,  fi^ro  the 
eminence  of  infamy  on  wliich  we  have  placed  it  !i>  will 
not  easily  take  it  down. 
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THE  EARL  OF  CHATHAM.1 

(EdMvrgk  Rerietc,  October  1844.) 

MORE  than  ten  years  ago  we  commenced  a  sketch  of 
the  political  life  of  the  great  Lord  Chatham.  We  then 
stopped  at  the  death  of  George  the  Second,  with  the 
intention  of  speedily  resuming  our  task.  Circum- 
stances, which  it  would  bo  tedious  to  explain,  long  pre- 
vented us  from  carrying  this  intention  into  effect.  Nor 
can  we  regret  the  delay.  For  the  materials  which 
wore  within  our  reach  in  1834  were  scanty  and  unsatr 
M'ictory,  when  compared  with  those  which  we  at  pres- 
ent possess.  Even  now,  though  we  have  had  access 
to  some  valuable  sources  of  information  which  have 
not  yet  been  opened  to  the  public,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  history  of  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Third  is  but  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are  in 
a  condition  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  narrative  neither 
uninstructive  nor  uninteresting.  We  therefore  return 
with  pleasure  to  our  long  interrupted  labour. 

We  left  Pitt  in  the  zenith  of  prosperity  and  glory, 

l  1.   Correipondenct  of  William  Pitt,   Earl  of  Chatht  m.    4  voU.  8ro. 
London:  1840. 

2.  I*ttert  of  Horace  WalpdU,  Earl  of  Orford,  to  Horace  Man*.    4  Tola 
Ivo.    London:  1813-4. 
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the  idol  of  England,  tlio  terror  of  France,  the  admi- 
ration of  the  whole  civilised  world.  The  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  blew,  carried  to  England  tidings 
of  battles  won,  fortresses  taken,  provinces  added  to  the 
empire.  At  home,  factions  had  sunk  into  a  lethargy, 
such  as  had  never  been  known  sinct  the  great  religions 
Bchiom  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  roused  the  public 
mind  from  repose. 

In  order  that  the  events  which  we  have  to  relate 
may  be  cleany  understood,  it  may  be  desirable  that 
we  should  advert  to  the  causes  which  had  for  a  time 
suspended  the  animation  of  both  the  great  English 
parties. 

If,  rejecting  all  that  is  merely  accidental,  we  look  at 
ihe  essential  characteristics  of  the  Whig  and  the  Tory, 
we  may  consider  each  of  them  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  principle,  essential  to  the  welfare  of  nations. 
One  is,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  guardian  of  liberty, 
and  the  other,  of  order.  One  is  the  moving  power, 
and  the  other  the  steadying  power  of  the  stat^.  One 
is  the  sail,  without  which  society  would  make  no  prog- 
ress, the  other  the  ballast,  without  which  there  would 
be.  small  safety  in  a  tempest.  But,  during  the  forty- 
six  years  which  followed  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  these  distinctive  peculiarities  seomed  to  be 
effaced.  The  Whig  conceived  that  he  could  not  better 
serve  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  than  by 
strenuously  supporting  the  Protestant  dynasty.  The 
Tory  conceived  that  he  could  not  better  prove  his 
fiatred  of  revolutions  than  by  attacking  a  government 
to  which  a  revolution  had  given  birth.  .  Both  came 
by  degrees  to  attach  more  importance  to  the  means 
than  to  the  end.  Both  were  thrown  into  unnatural 
lituations ;  and  both,  like  animals  transported  to  an  un- 
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congenial  climate,  languished  and  degenerated.  The 
Tory,  removed  from  the  sunshine  of  the  court,  was  as 
a  camel  in  the  snows  of  Lapland.  The  Whig,  bask- 
ing in  the  rays  of  royal  favour,  was  as  a  reindeer  in 
the  sands  of  Arabia. 

Dante  tells  us  that  he  saw,  in  Malebolge,  a  strange 
encounter  between  a  human  form  and  a  serpent.  The 
enemies,  after  cruel  wounds  inflicted,  stood  for  a  time 
glaring  on  each  other.  A  great  cloud  surrounded 
them,  and  then  a  wonderful  metamorphosis  began. 
Each  creature  was  transfigured  into  the  likeness  of  its 
antagonist.  The  serpent's  tail  divided  itself  into  two 
legs ;  the  man's  legs  intertwined  themselves  into  a  tail. 
The  body  of  the  serpent  put  forth  arms ;  the  arms  of 
the  man  shrank  into  his  body.  At  length  the  serpent 
stood  up  a  man,  and  spake ;  the  man  sank  down  a 
serpent,  and  glided  hissing  away.  Something  like  this 
was  the  transformation  which,  during  the  reign  of 
George  the  First,  befell  the  two  English  parties.  Each 
gradually  took  the  shape  and  colour  of  its  foe,  till  at 
length  the  Tory  rose  up  erect  the  zealot  of  freedom, 
^nd  the  Whig  crawled  and  licked  the  dust  at  the  feet 
of  power. 

It  is  true  that,  when  these  degenerate  politicians  dis- 
cussed questions  merely  speculative,  and,  above  all, 
when  they  discussed  questions  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  their  own  grandfathers,  they  still  seemed  to  differ 
as  their  grandfathers  had  differed.  The  Whig,  who, 
during  three  Parliaments,  had  never  given  cme  vote 
against  the  court,  and  who  was  ready  to  sell  Ins  soul  for 
the  Comptroller's  staff  or  for  the  Great  Wardrobe,  still 
professed  to  draw  his  political  doctrines  from  Locke 
and  Milton,  still  worshipped  the  memory  of  Pym  and 
Hampden,  and  would  still,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
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take  his  glass,  first  to  the  man  in  the  mask,  and  then 
to  the  man  who  would  do  it  without  a  mask.  The 
Tory,  on  the  other  hand,  while  he  reviled  the  mild 
and  temperate  Walpole  as  ?  deadly  enemy  of  liberty, 
could  see  nothing  to  reprobate  in  the  iron  tyranny  of 
Strafford  and  Laud.  But,  whatever  judgment  the 
Whig  or  the  Tory  of  that  age  might  pronounce  on 
transactions  long  past,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as 
respected  the  practical  questions  then  pending,  tho 
Tory  was  a  reformer,  and  indeed  an  intemperate  and 
indiscreet  reformer,  while  the  Whig  was  conservative 
even  to  bigotry.  We  have  ourselves  seen  similar 
effects  produced  in  a  neighbouring  country  by  similar 
causes.  Who  would  have  believed,  fifteen  years  ago, 
that  M.  Guizot  and  M.  Villemain  would  have  to  de- 
fend property  and  social  order  against  the  attacks  of 
such  enemies  as  M.  Genoude  and  M.  de  La  Roche 
Jaquelin  ? 

Thus  the  successors  of  the  old  Cavaliers  had  turned 
dema^oo-ucs  :  the  successors  of  the  old  Roundheads  had 

CO  * 

turned  courtiers.  Yet  was  it  long  before  their  mutual 
animosity  began  to  abate  ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  parties 
to  retain  their  original  enmities  far  more  firmly  than 
their  original  principles.  During  many  years,  a  gen- 
eration of  Whigs,  whom  Sidney  would  have  spurned 
as  slaves,  continued  to  wage  deadly  war  with  a  genera- 
tion of  Tories  whom  Jeffreys  would  have  hanged  for 
republicans. 

Through  the  whole  reign  of  George  the  First,  and 
through  nearly  half  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second, 
a  Tory  was  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  was  excluded  from  all  the  favours  of  ths 
crown.  Though  most  of  the  country  gentlemen  wero 
Tories,  none  but  Whigs  were  created  peers  and  bar- 
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oneta.  Though  most  of  the  clergy  were  Tories,  none 
but  Whigs  were  appointed  deans  and  bishops.  In  every 
county,  opulent  and  well  descended  Tory  squires  com- 
plained that  their  names  were  left  out  of  the  commis- 
Bion  of  the  peace,  while  men  of  small  estate  and  mean 
birth,  who  were  for  toleration  and  excise,  septennial 
parliaments  and  standing  armies,  presided  at  quarter 
sessions,  and  became  deputy  lieutenants. 

By  degrees  some  approaches  were  made  tovrards  a 
reconciliation.  While  Walpole  was  al  the  head  of 
affairs,  enmity  to  his  power  induced  a  large  and  power- 
fill  body  of  Whigs,  headed  by  the  heir  apparent  of  the 
throne,  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Tories,  and  a 
truce  even  with  the  Jacobites.  After  Sir  Robert's  fall, 
the  ban  which  lay  on  the  Tory  party  was  taken 'off. 
The  chief  places  in  the  administration  continued  to  be' 
filled  by  Whigs,  and,  indeed,  could  scarcely  have  been 
filled  otherwise ;  for  the  Tory  nobility  and  gentry, 
though  strong  in  numbers  and  in  property,  had  among 
tin-in  scarcely  a  single  man  distinguished  by  talents, 
either  for  business  or  for  debate.  A  few  of  them,  how- 
ever, were  admitted  to  subordinate  offices ;  and  this 
indulgence  produced  a  softening  effect  on  the  temper  / 
of  the  whole  body.  The  first  levee  of  George  the 
Second  after  Walpole's  resignation  was  a  remarkable 
spectacle.  Mingled  with  the  constant  supporters  of 
tli-1  House  of  Brunswick,  with  the  Russells,  the  Cav- 
endishes, and  the  Pelhams,  appeared  a  crowd  of  faces 
utterly  unknown  to  the  pages  and  gentlemen  ushers, 
lords  of  rural  manors,  whose  ale  and  fox-hounds  were 
renowned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mendip  hills, 
or  round  the  Wrekin,  but  who  had  never  crossed  the 
iluvf.hold  of  the  palace  since  the  days  when  Oxford, 
'tvitJ  the  white  staff  in  his  hand,  stood  behind  Queen 
ti  -e. 
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During  the  eighteen  years  which  followed  this  day, 
both  factions  were  gradually  sinking  deeper  and  deepef 
into  repose.  The  apathy  of  the  public  mind  is  partly 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  unjust  violence  with  which  the 
administration  of  Walpole  had  been  assailed.  In  the 
body  politic,  as  in  the  natural  body,  morbid  languor 
generally  succeeds  morbid  excitement.  The  people 
had  been  maddened  by  sophistry,  by  calumny,  by  rhet- 
oric, by  stimulants  applied  to  the  national  pride.  In 
the  fulness  of  bread,  they  had  raved  as  if  famine  nad 
been  in  the  land.  While  enjoying  such  a  measure  of 
civil  and  religious  freedom  as,  till  then,  no  great  so- 
ciety had  ever  known,  they  had  cried  out  for  a  Timo- 
leon  or  a  Brutus  to  stab  their  oppressor  to  the  heart. 
They  were  in  this  frame  of  mind  when  the  change  of 
administration  took  place ;  and  they  soon  found  that 
there  was  to  be  no  change  whatever  in  the  system  of 
government.  The  natural  consequences  followed.  To 
frantic  zeal  succeeded  sullen  indifference.  The  cant 
of  patriotism  had  not  merely  ceased  to  charm  the  pub- 
lic ear,  but  had  become  as  nauseous  as  the  cant  of 
Puritanism  after  the  downfall  of  the  Rump.  The  hot 
v  fit  was  over :  the  cold  fit  had  begun  :  and  it  was  long 
before  seditious  arts,  or  even  real  grievances,  could 
bring  back  the  fiery  paroxysm  which  had  run  its  course 
and  reached  its  termination. 

Two  attempts  were  made  to  disturb  this  tranquillity. 
The  banished  heir  of  the  House  of  Stewart  headed 
A  rebellion ;  the  discontented  heir  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  headed  an  opposition.  Both  the  rebellion 
and  the  opposition  came  to  nothing.  The  battle  of 
Culloden  annihilated  the  Jacobite  party.  The  death 
of  Prince  Frederic  dissolved  the  faction  which,  under 
us  guidance,  had  feebly  striven  to  annoy  his  father'* 
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government.  His  chief  followers  hastened  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  ministry  ;  and  the  political  torpor 
became  complete. 

Five  years  after  the  death  of  Prince  Frederic,  the 
public  mind  was  for  a  time  violently  excited.  But  this 
excitement  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  eld  disputes 
between  Whigs  and  Tories.  England  was  at  wai 
with  France.  The  war  had  been  feebly  conducted. 
Minorca  had  been  torn  from  us.  Our  fleet  had  retired 
before  the  white  flag  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A 
bitter  sense  of  humiliation,  new  to  the  proudest  and 
bravest  of  nations,  superseded  every  other  feeling. 
The  cry  of  all  the  counties  and  great  towns  of  the 
realm  was  for  a  government  which  would  retrieve  the 
honour  of  the  English  arms.  The  two  most  powerful 
men  in  the  country  were  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and 
Pitt.  Alternate  victories  and  defeats  had  made  them 
sensible  that  neither  of  them  could  stand  alone.  The 
interest  of  the  state,  and  the  interest  of  their  own  am- 
bition, impelled  them  to  coalesce.  By  their  coalition 
was  formed  the  ministry  which  was  in  power  when 
George  the  Third  ascended  the  throne. 

The  more  carefully  the  structure  of  this  celebrated 
ministry  is  examined,  the  more  shall  we  see  reason  to 
marvel  at  the  skill  or  the  luck  which  had  combined  in 
v»ne  harmonious  whole  such  various  and,  as  it  seemed, 
incompatible  elements  of  force.  The  influence  which  is 
derived  from  stainless  integrity,  the  influence  which 
is  derived  from  the  vilest  arts  of  corruption,  the  strength 
of  aristocratical  connection,  the  strength  of  democrat- 
ical  enthusiasm,  all  these  things  were  for  the  first  time 
found  together.  Newcastle  brought  to  the  coalition  a 
vast  mass  of  power,  which  had  descended  to  him  from 
Wai  pole  and  Pelham.  The  public  offices,  the  church, 
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the  courts  of  law,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  diplomatic 
service,  swarmed  with  his  creatures.  The  boroughs, 
which  long  afterwards  made  up  the  memorable  sched- 
ules A  and  13,  were  represented  by  his  nominees.  The 
great  Whig  families,  which,  during  several  generations, 
had  been  trained  in  the  discipline  of  party  warfare, 
and  were  accustomed  to  stand  together  in  a  firm 
phalanx,  acknowledged  him  .as  their  captain.  Pitt,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  what  Newcastle  wanted,  an  elo- 
quence which  stirred  the  passions  and  charmed  the 
imagination,  a  high  reputation  for  purity,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  ardent  love  of  millions. 

The  partition  which  the  two  ministers  made  of  the 
powers  of  government  was  singularly  happy.  Each 
occupied  a  province  for  which  he  was  well  qualified  ; 
and  neither  had  any  inclination  to  intrude  himself  into 
the  province  of  the  other.  Newcastle  took  the  treas- 
ury, the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  patronage,  and  the 
disposal  of  that  part  of  the  secret  service  money  which 
was  then  employed  in  bribing  members  of  Parliament. 
Pitt  was  Secretary  of  State,  with  the  direction  of  the 
war  and  of  foreign  affairs.  Thus  the  filth  of  all  the 
noisome  and  pestilential  sewers  of  government  was 
poured  into  one  channel.  Through  the  other  passed 
only  what  was  bright  and  stainless.  Mean  and  selfish 
politicians,  pining  for  commissionerships,  gold  sticks, 
and  ribands,  flocked  to  the  great  house  at  the  corner 
of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  There,  at  every  levee,  ap- 
peared eighteen  or  twenty  pair  of  lawn  sleeves;  ftr 
there  was  not,  it  was  said,  a  single  Prelate  who  had 
not  owed  either  his  first  elevation  or  some  subsequent 
translation  to  Newcastle.  There  appeared  those  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  in  whose  silent  votes 
the  main  .'strength  of  the  government  lay.  One  wanted 
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t  place  in  the  excise  for  his  butler.  Another  came 
about  a  prebend  for  his  son.  A  third  whispered  that 
he  had  always  stood  by  his  Grace  and  the  Protestant 
succession  ;  that  his  last  election  had  been  very  expen- 
sive ;  that  pot  wallopers  had  now  no  conscience  ;  that 
he  had  been  forced  to  take  up  money  on  mortgage  ; 
and  that  he  hardly  knew  where  to  turn  for  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  The  Duke  pressed  all  their  hands,  passed 
his  arms  round  all  their  shoulders,  patted  all  their 
back*,  and  sent  away  some  with  wages,  and  some 
with  promises.  From  this  traffic  Pitt  stood  haughtily 
aloof.  Not  only  was  he  himself  incorruptible,  but  he 
shrank  from  the  loathsome  drudgery  of  corrupting 
others.  He  had  not,  however,  been  twenty  years  in 
Parliament,  and  tun  in  office,  without  discovering  how 
the  government  was  carried  on.  He  was  perfectly 
aware  that  bribery  was  practised  on  a  large  scale  by 
liis  colleagues.  Hating  the  practice,  yet  despairing 
of  putting  it  down,  and  doubting  whether,  in  those 
times,  any  ministry  could  stand  without  it,  he  deter- 
in  ined  to  be  blind  to  it.  He  would  see  nothing,  know 
nothing,  believe  nothing.  People  who  came  to  talk 
to  him  about  shares  in  lucrative  contracts,  or  about 
the  means  of  securing  a  Cornish  corporation,  were 
soon  put  out  of  countenance  by  his  arrogant  humility. 
They  did  him  too  much  honour.  Such  matters  were 
>tid  his  capacity.  It  was  true  tliat  his  poor  advice 
about  expeditions  and  treaties  was  listened  to  with 
indulgence  by  a  gracious  sovereign.  If  the  question 
were,  who  should  command  in  North  America,  or 
wli-  should  be  ambassador  at  Berlin,  his  colleagues 
would  probably  condescend  to  take  liis  opinion.  But 
lie  had  not  the  smallest  influence  with  the  Secretary 
pf  the  Treasury,  and  could  not  venture  to  ask  even 
fcr  a  tidewaitcr's  place. 
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It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  did  not  owe  as  much 
of  his  popularity  to  his  ostentatious  purity  as  to  his 
eloquence,  or  to  his  talents  for  the  administration  of 
war.  It  M'as  every  where  said  with  delight  and  ad- 
miration that  the  great  Commoner,  without  any 
advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  had,  in  spite  .of  the 
dislike  of  the  Court  and  of  the  aristocracy,  made 
himself  the  first  man  in  England,  and  made  England 
the  first  country  in  the  world  ;  that  his  name  was 
mentioned  with  awe  in  every  palace  from  Lisbon  to 
Moscow;  that  his  trophies  were  in  all  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ;  yet  that  he  was  still  plain  William 
Pitt,  without  title  or  riband,  without  pension  or  sine- 
cure place.  Whenever  he  should  retire,  after  saving 
the  state,  he  must  sell  his  coach  horses  and  his  silver 
candlesticks.  Widely  as  the  taint  of  corruption  had 
spread,  his  hands  were  clean.  They  had  never  re- 
ceived, they  had  never  given,  the  price  of  infamy. 
Thus  the  coalition  gathered  to  itself  support  from  all 
the  high  and  all  the  low  parts  of  human  nature,  and 
was  strong  with  the  whole  united  strength  of  virtue 
and  of  Mammon. 

Pitt  and  Newcastle  were  co-ordinate  chief  ministers. 
The  subordinate  places  had  been  filled  on  the  principle 
of  including  in  the  government  every  party  and  shade 
of  party,  the  avowed  Jacobites  alone  excepted,  nay, 
every  public  man  who,  from  his  abilities  or  from  hia 
situation,  seemed  likely  to  be  either  useful  in  office  or 
formidable  in  opposition. 

The  Whigs,  according  to  what  was  then  considered 
as  their  prescriptive  right,  held  by  fur  the  largest  share 
of  power.  The  main  support  of  the  administration 
was  what  may  be  called  the  great  Whig  connection, 
I  connection  which,  during  near  half  a  century,  had 
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rally   had   the   chief   sway  in    the  country,   and 

which    derived    an    immense    authority    from    rank, 

wealth,  borough   interest,  and  firm  union.      To  this 

•n,   of  which    Newcastle  was   the   head,  bo- 

'     ,'od    the   houses  of   Cavendish,    Lennox,    Fitzroy, 

tinck,  Manners,  Con  way,  Wentworth,  and  many 

others  of  high  note. 

There  were  two  other  powerful  Whig  connections, 
either  of  which  might  have  been  a  nucleus  for  a  strong 
opposition.  Hut  room  had  been  fouiu\  in  the  govern* 
nient  for  both.  They  were  known  as  the  Grenvillea 
and  the  Bedfords. 

The  head  of  the  Grenvilles  was  Richard  Earl  Tem- 
ple.   His  talents  for  administration  and  debate  were  of 
no  high  order.     But  his  great  possessions,  his  turbulent 
and  unscrupulous  character,  his  restless  activity,  and 
his  skill  in  tin-  most  ignoble  tactics  of  faction,  made 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  enemies  that  n  min- 
could  have.     He  was  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
brother  George  was  treasurer  of  the  navy.     They 
•  supposed  to  be  on  terms  of  close  friendship  with 
*itt,  who  had  married  their  sister,  and  was  the  most 
>rious  of  husbands. 

The  Bedfords,  or,  as  they  were  called  by  their  ene- 
ies,  the   Bloomsbury  gang,  professed  to  be  led  by 
Duke  of  Bedford,  but  in  truth  led  him  where- 
ver  they  chose,  and   very  often  led  him  where  ho 
would  have  gone  of  his  own  accord.     He  had 
<»od  qualities  of  head   and   heart,  and  would 
ive  been  certainly  a  respectable,  and  possibly  a  dis- 
lished  man,  if  he  had  been  less  under  the  influ- 
cf  his  friends,  or  more  fortunate  in  choosing  them, 
of  them  were  indeed,  to  do  them  justice,  men  of 
But   here,  we   are   afraid,  eulogy  must  end 
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Sandwich  and  Rigby  were  able  debaters,  pleusant  boon  ' 
companions,  dexterous  intriguers,  masters  of  all  the 
arts  of  jobbing  and  electioneering,  and  both  in  public 
and  private  life,  shamelessly  immoral.  Weymouth  had 
a  natural  eloquence,  which  sometimes  astonished  those 
who  knew  how  little  he  owed  to  study.  But  he 
was  indolent  and  dissolute,  and  had  early  impaired  a 
fine  estate  with  the  dice  box,  and  a  fine  constitution 
with  the  bottle.  The  wealth  and  power  of  the  Duke, 
and  the  talents  and  audacity  of  some  of  his  retainers, 
might  have  seriously  annoyed  the  strongest  ministry. 
But  his  assistance  had  been  secured.  He  was  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  Rigby  was  his  secretary ;  and 
the  whole  party  dutifully  supported  the  measures  of 
the  Government. 

Two  men  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  thought 
likely  to  contest  with  Pitt  the  lead  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  "William  Murray  and  Henry  Fox.  But 
Murray  had  been  removed  to  the  Lords,  and  was 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Fox  was  indeed 
still  in  the  Commons :  but  means  had  been  found  to 
secure,  if  not  his  strenuous  support,  at  least  his  silent 
acquiescence.  lie  was  a  poor  man  ;  he  was  a  doting 
father.  The  office  of  Paymaster-General  during  an 
expensive  war  was,  in  that  age,  perhaps  the  most 
lucrative  situation  in  the  gift  of  the  government. 
This  office  was  bestowed  on  Fox.  The  prospect  of 
making  a  noble  fortune  in  a  few  years,  and  of  provid- 
ing amply  for  his  darling  boy  Charles,  was  irresistibly 
tempting.  To  hold  a  subordinate  place,  however  prof 
itable,  after  having  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
having  been  intrusted  with  the  business  of  forming  a 
ministry,  was  indeed  a  great  descent.  But  a  punctil- 
ious sense  of  personal  dignity  was  no  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  Henry  Fox. 
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We  have  not  time  to  enumerate  all  the  other  men 
of  weight  who  were,  by  some  tie  or  other,  attached  to 
the  government.  We  may  mention  Hardwicke,  re- 
puted tnc  first  lawyer  of  the  age  ;  Legge,  reputed  the 
financier  of  the  age  ;  the  acute  and  ready  Oswald ; 
the  bold  and  humorous  Nugent ;  Charles  Townshend, 
the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  of  mankind ;  Elliot, 
Harrington,  North,  Pratt.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  recol- 
lect, there  were  in  the  whole  House  of  Commons  only 
two  men  of  distinguished  abilities  who  were  not  con 

O 

nected  with  the  government ;  and  those  two  men  stood 
so  low  in  public  estimation,  that  the  only  service  which 
they  could  have  rendered  to  any  government  would 
have  been  to  oppose  it.  We  speak  of  Lord  Georgo 
Sackville  and  Bubb  Dodington. 

Though  most  of  the  official  men,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  were  reputed  Whigs,  the  Tories 
were  by  no  means  excluded  from  employment.  Pitt 
had  gratified  many  of  them  with  commands  in  the 
militia,  which  increased  both  their  income  and  their 
importance  in  their  own  counties ;  and  they  were 
therefore  in  better  humour  than  at  any  time  since  the 
death  of  Anne.  Some  of  the  party  still  continued  to 
grumble  over  their  punch  at  the  Cocoa  Tree ;  but  in 
the  House  of  Commons  not  a  single  one  of  the  male- 
contents  durst  litl  his  eyes  above  the  buckle  of  Pitt'a 
ihoe. 

Thus  there  was  absolutely  no  opposition.  Nay, 
there  was  no  sign  frqm  which  it  could  be  guessed  in 
what  quarter  opposition  was  likely  to  arise.  .Several 
years  passed  during  which  Parliament  seemed  to  have 
abdicated  its  chief  functions.  The  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  during  four  sessions,  contain  no 
trace  of  a  division  on  a  jjart y  question.  The  supplies, 
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though  beyond  precedent  great,  were  voted  without 
discussion.  The  most  animated  debates  of  that  period 
were  on  road  bills  and  inclosurc  bills. 

The  old  King  was  content;  and  it  mattered  littlo 
whether  he  were  content  or  not.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  him  ^emancipate  himself  from  a  minis- 
try so  powerful,  even  if  he  had  been  inclined  to  do  so. 
But  he  had  no  such  inclination.  Ho  had  once,  indeed, 
been  strongly  prejudiced  against  Pitt,  and  had  repeat- 
edly been  ill  used  by  Newcastle ;  but  the  vigour  and 
success  witli  which  the  war  had  been  waged  in  Ger- 
many, and  the  smoothness  with  which  all  public  busi- 
ness was  carried  on,  had  produced  a  favourable  change 
in  the  royal  mind. 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  when,  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  October,  1700,  George  the  Second  suddenly 
died,  and  George  the  Third,  then  twenty-two  years 
old,  became  King.  The  situation  of  George  the  Third 
differed  widely  from  that  of  his  grandfather  and  that 
of  his  greatgrandfather.  Many  years  had  elapsed  since 
a  sovereign  of  England  had  been  an  object  of  affection 
to  any  part  of  his  people.  The  first  two  Kings  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  had  neither  those  hereditary  rights 
which  have  often  supplied  the  defect  of  merit,  nor 
those  personal  qualities  which  have  often  supplied  the 
defect  of  title.  A  prince  may  be  popular  with  little 
virtue  or  capacity,  if  he  reigns  by  birthright  derived 
from  a  long  line  of  illustrious  predecessors.  An  usurp- 
er may  be  popular,  if  his  genius  .has  saved  or  aggran- 
dised the  nation  which  he  governs.  Perhaps  no  rulers 
have  in  our  time  had  a  stronger  hold  on  the  affection 
of  subjects  than  the  Emperor  Francis,  and  his  son-in- 
,aw  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  But  imagine  a  ruler  with 
ao  better  title  than  Napoleon,  and  no  better  under 
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standing  than  Francis.  Richard  Cromwell  was  such 
a  ruler ;  and,  as  soon  as  an  ami  was  lifted  tip  against 
him,  he  fell  without  a  struggle,  amidst  universal  deri- 
sion. George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  in 
a  situation  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  They  were  saved  from  the  fate 
of  Richard  Cromwell  by  the  strenuous  and  able  exer- 
tions or  the  Whig  party,  and  by  the  general  conviction 
that  the  nation  had  no  choice  but  between  the  House 
of  Brunswick  and  popery.  But  by  no  class  were  the 
Guelphs  regarded  with  that  devoted  affection,  of  which 
Charles  the  First,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James  the 
Second,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  faults,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  received  innumerable 
prooft.  Those  Whigs  who  stood  by  the  new  dynasty 
so  manfully  with  purse  and  sword  did  so  on  principles 
independent  of,  and  indeed  almost  incompatible  with, 
the  sentiment  of  devoted  loyalty.  The  moderate  To- 
ries regarded  the  foreign  dynasty  as  a  great  evil,  which 
must  bo  endured  for  fear  of  a  greater  evil.  In  the  eyes 
of  the  high  Tories,  the  Elector  was  the  most  hateful 
of  robbers  and  tyrants.  The  crown  of  another  was 
on  his  head  ;  the  blood  of  the  brave  and  loyal  was  on 
hi-;  hands.  Thus,  during  many  years,  the  Kings  of 
England  were  objects  of  strong  personal  aversion  to 
many  of  their  subjects,  and  of  strong  personal  attach- 
ment to  none.  They  found,  indeed,  firm  and  cordial 
support  against  the  pretender  to  their  throne;  but  this 
support  was  given,  not  at  all  for  their  sake,  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  religious  and  political  systenj  which  would 
have  been  endangered  by  their  fall.  This  support, 
loo,  they  were  compelled  to  purchase  by  perpetually 
tecrificing  their  private  inclinations  to  the  party  which 
had  set  them  on  the  throne,  and  which  maintained 
»era  there. 
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At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the 
feeling  of  aversion  with  which  the  House  of  Brunswick 
had  long  been  regarded  by  half  the  nation  had  died 
away  ;  but  no  feeling  of  affection  to  that  house,  had  yet 
sprung  up.  There  was  little,  indeed,  in  the  old  King's 
character  to  inspire  esteem  or  tenderness.  He  was 
not  our  countryman.  He  never  set  foot  on  our  soil 
till  he  was  more  than  thirty  years  old.  His  speech  be- 
wrayed his  foreign  origin  and  breeding.  His  love  for 
his  native  land,  though  the  most  amiable  part  of  his 
character,  was  not  likely  to  endear  him  to  his  British 
subjects.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when  he  could 
exchange  St.  James's  for  Hernhausen.  Year  after 
year,  our  fleets  were  employed  to  convoy  him  to  the 
Continent,  and  the  interests  of  his  kingdom  were  as 
nothing  to  him  when  compared  with  the  interests  of 
his  Electorate.  As  to  the  rest,  he  had  neither  the 
qualities  which  make  dulness  respectable,  nor  the  qual- 
ities which  make  libertinism  attractive.  He  had  been 
a  bad  son  and  a  worse  father,  an  unfaithful  husband 
and  an  ungraceful  lover.  Not  one  magnanimous  or  hu- 
mane action  is  recorded  of  him ;  but  many  instances  of 
meanness,  and  of  a  harshness  which,  but  for  the  strong 
constitutional  restraints  under  which  he  was  placed, 
might  have  made  the  misery  of  his  people. 

He  died ;  and  at  once  a  new  world  opened.  The 
young  King  was  a  born  Englishman.  All  his  tastes 
and  habits,  good  or  bad,  were  English.  No  portion 
of  his  subjects  had  anything  to  reproach  him  with. 
Even  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
Could  scarcely  impute  to  him  the  guilt  of  usurpation. 
He  was  not  responsible  for  the  Revolution,  for  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  for  the  suppression  of  the  risings  of 
1715  and  of  1745.  He  was  innocent  of  the  blood 
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of  Derwentwater  and  Kilmamock,  of  Balmerino  and 
Cameron.  Born  fifty  years  after  the  old  line  had  been 
expelled,  fourth  in  descent  and  third  in  succession  of 
the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  he  might  plead  some  show  of 
hereditary  right.  His  age,  his  apj>earancc,  and  all  that 
was  known  of  his  character,  conciliated  public  favour. 
He  was  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  his  person  and  address 
•  pleasing.  Scandal  imputed  to  him  no  vice  ;  and 
flattery  might,  without  any  glaring  absurdity,  ascribe 
to  him  many  princely  virtues. 

It  is  not  strange,  tliercfore,  that  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty,  a  sentiment  which  had  lately  seemed  to  be  as 
much  out  of  date  as  the  belief  in  witches  or  the  prac- 
tice of  pilgrimage,  should,  from  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion, have  begun  to  revive.  The  Tories  in  particular, 
wh->  had  always  been  inclined  to  Kingworship,  and 
who  had  long  felt  with  pain  the  want  of  an  idol  before 
whom  they  could  bow  themselves  down,  were  as  joy- 
ful as  the  priests  of  Apis,  when,  after  a  long  interval, 
they  had  found  a  new  calf  to  adore.  It  was  soon  clear 
that  George  the  Third  was  regarded  by  a  portion  of 
the  nation  with  11  very  different  feeling  from  that  which 
liis  two  predecessors  had  inspired.  They  had  been 
merely  First  Magistrates,  Doges,  Stadtholdcrs ;  he  was 
emphatically  a  King,  the  anointed  of  heaven,  the 
breath  of  his  people's  nostrils.  The  years  of  the  wid» 
owhood  and  mourning  of  the  Tory  party  were  ovei. 
Dido  had  kept  faith  long  enough  to  the  cold  ashes  of  a 
former  lord  ;  she  had  at  last  found  a  comforter,  and 
^nised  the  vestiges  of  the  old  flame.  The  golden 
days  of  Harley  would  return.  The  Somersets,  the 
Lees,  and  the  Wyndhams  would  again  surround  the 
throne.  The  latitudinarian  Prelates,  who  had  not 
ashamed  to  correspond  with  Doddridge  and  to 
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shake  hands  with  Whiston,  would  be  succeeded  by  di« 
vines  of  the  temper  of  South  and  Atterbury.  The 
devotion  which  had  been  so  signally  shown  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  which  had  been  proof  against  defeats, 
confiscations,  and  proscriptions,  which  perfidy,  oppres- 
sion, ingratitude,  could  not  weary  out,  was  now  trans- 
ferred entire  to  the  House  of  Brunswick.  If  George 
the  Third  would  but  accept  the  homage  of  the  Cava- 
liers and  High  Churchmen,  he  should  be  to  them  all 
that  Charles  the  First  and  Charles  the  Second  had  been. 
The  Prince,  whose  accession  was  thus  hailed  by  a 
great  party  long  estranged  from  his  house,  had  received 
from  nature  a  strong  will,  a  firmness  of  temper  to 
which  a  harsher  name  might  perhaps  be  given,  and  an 
understanding  not,  indeed,  acute  or  enlarged,  but  such 
as  qualified  him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business.  But 
his  character  had  not  yet  fully  developed  itself.  He 
had  been  brought  up  in  strict  seclusion.  The  detract- 
ors of  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales  affirmed  that 
she  had  kept  her  children  from  commerce  with  society, 
in  order  that  she  might  hold  an  undivided  empire  over 
their  minds.  She  gave  a  very  different  explanation  of 
her  conduct.  She  would  gladly,  she  said,  see  her  sons 
and  daughters  mix  in  the  world,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  risk  to  their  morals.  But  the  profligacy  of 
the  people  of  quality  alarmed  her.  The  young  men 
were  all  rakes  ;  the  young  women  made  love,  instead  of 
waiting  till  it  was  made  to  them.  She  could  not  bear 
to  expose  those  whom  she  loved  best  to  the  contaminat- 
ing influence  of  such  society.  The  moral  advantages 
of  the  system  of  education  which  formed  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the  Queen  of 
Denmark,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  George  the 
Third  was  indeed  no  libertine  ;  but  he  brought  to  the 
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throne  a  mind  only  half  opened,  and  was  for  some 
time  entirely  under  the.  influence  of  his  mother  and 
cf  Iiis  Groom  of  the  Stole,  John  Stuart,  Earl  of  Bute. 
The  Earl  of  Bute  was  scarcely  known  even  by 
name,  to  the  country  which  he  was  soon  to  govern. 
11  had  indeed,  a  short  time  after  he  came  of  age,  been 
cli<  <en  to  fill  a  vaoincy,  which,  in  the  middle  of  a  par- 
liament, had  taken  place  among  the  Scotch  reprcsenta- 

j>eers.  He  had  disobliged  the  Whig  ministers  by 
giving  some  silent  votes  with  the  Tories,  had  conse 
quently  lost  his  scat  at  the  next  dissolution,  and  had 
never  been  reeiccted.  Near  twenty  years  had  elapsed 
since  he  had  borne  any  part  in  politics.  He  had  passed 
some  of  those  years  at  his  seat  in  one  of  the  Hebrides, 
and  from  that  retirement  he  had  emerged  as  one  of  the 
household  of  Prince  Frederick.  Lord  Bute,  excluded 
from  public  life,  had  found  out  many  ways  of  amusing 
his  leisure.  He  was  a  tolerable  actor  in  private  theat- 
ricals, and  was  particularly  successful  in  the  part  of 
Lothario.  A  handsome  leg,  to  which  both  painters 
and  satirists  took  care  to  give  prominence,  was  among 
his  chief  qualifications  for  the  stage.  He  devised 
quaint  dresses  for  masquerades.  He  dabbled  in  geom 
etry,  mechanics,  and  botany.  He  paid  some  attentioc 
to  antiquities  and  works  of  art,  and  was  considered  in 
his  own  circle  as  a  judge  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry.  It  is  said  that  his  spelling  was  incorrect.  But 
though,  in  our  time,  incorrect  spelling  is  justly  con- 
•iilored  as  a  proof  of  sordid  ignorance,  it  would  be  un- 
just to  apply  the  same  rule  to  people  who  lived  a 

ury  ago.  The  novel  of  Sir  Charles  Grandisnn 
was  published  about  the  time  at  which  Lord  Bute 
made  his  appearance  at  Leicester  House.  Our  read- 
ers may  perhaps  remember  the  account  which  Char- 
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lotte  Grandison  gives  of  u:-r  two  lovers.  One  of  them, 
a  fashionable  baronet  who  talks  French  and  Italian 
fluently,  cannot  write  a  line  in  his  own  language  with- 
out some  sin  against  orthography  ;  the  other,  who  ia 
represented  as  a  most  respectable  specimen  of  the 
young  aristocracy,  and  something  of  a  virtuoso,  is  de- 
scribed as  spelling  pretty  well  for  a  lord.  On  the 
whole,  the  Earl  of  Bute  might  fairly  be  called  a  man 
of  cultivated  mind.  He  was  also  a  man  of  undoubted 
honour.  But  his  understanding  was  narrow,  and  his 
manners  cold  and  haughty.  His  qualifications  for  the 
part  of  a  statesman  were  best  described  by  Frederic, 
who  often  indulged  in  the  unprincely  luxury  of  sneer- 
ing at  his  dependents.  "  Bute,"  said  his  Royal  High- 
ness, "  you  are  the  very  man  to  be  envoy  at  some  small 
proud  German  court  where  there  is  nothing  to  do." 

Scandal  represented  the  Groom  of  the  Stole  as  the 
favoured  lover  of  the  Princess  Dowager.  He  was  un- 
doubtedly her  confidential  friend.  The  influence  which 
the  two  united  exercised  over  the  mind  of  the  King 
was  for  a  time  unbounded.  The  Princess,  a  woman 
and  a  foreigner,  was  not  likely  to  be  a  judicious  ad- 
viser about  aliairs  of  state.  The  Earl  could  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  served  even  a  noviciate  in  politics. 
His  notions  of  government  had  been  acquired  in  the 
society  which  had  been  in  the  habit  of  assembling 
round  Frederic  at  Kew  and  Leicester  House.  That 
society  consisted  principally  of  Tories,  who  had  been 
reconciled  to  the  House  of  Hanover  by  the  civility 
with  which  the  Prince  had  treated  them,  and  by  the 
hope  of  obtaining  high  preferment  when  he  should 
come  to  the  throne.  Their  political  creed  was  a  pecu- 
liar modification  of  Toryism.  It  was  the  creed  neithe! 
of  the  Tories  of  the  seventeenth  nor  of  the  Tories  of 
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the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  creed,  not  of  Filmer 
and  Sacheverell,  not  of  Perceval  and  Eldon,  hut  of  the 
sect  of  which  Bolingbroke  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  doctor.  This  sect  deserves  commendation  fox 
having  pointed  out  and  justly  reprobated  som«  great 
abuses  which  sprang  up  during  the  long  domination  of 
the  Whigs.  But  it  is  far  easier  to  point  out  and  repro- 
bate abuses  than  to  propose  beneficial  reforms :  and  the 
reforms  which  Bolingbrokc  proposed  would  either  have 
been  utterly  inefficient,  or  would  have  produced  much 
more  mischief  than  they  would  have  removed. 

The  Revolution  had  saved  the  nation  from  one  class 
of  evils,  but  had  at  the  same  time  —  such  is  the  imper- 
fection of  all  things  human  —  engendered  or  aggra- 
vated another  class  of  evils  which  required  new  reme- 
dies. Liberty  and  property  were  secure  from  the 
attacks  of  prerogative.  Conscience  was  respected. 
No  government  ventured  to  infringe  any  of  the  rights 
solemnly  recognised  by  the  instrument  which  had  called 
William  and  Mary  to  the  throne.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied  that,  under  the  new  system,  the  public  interests 
and  the  public  morals  were  seriously  endangered  by 
corruption  and  faction.  During  tho  long  struggle 
against  the  Stuarts,  the  chief  object  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  had  been  to  strengthen  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  struggle  was  over;  the  victory 
was  won ;  the  House  of  Commons  was  supreme  in  the 
state;  and  all  the  vices  which  had  till  then  been  latent 
in  l he  representative  system  were  rapidly  developed  by 
I  •  perity  and  power.  Scarcely  had  the  executive  gov- 
ernment become  really  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, when  it  togan  to  appear  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  not  really  responsible  to  the  nation.  Many 
of  the  constituent  bodies  were  under  the  absolute  con* 
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trol  of  individuals  ;  many  were  notoriously  at  the  com« 
mand  of  the  highest  bidder.  The  debates  were  nof 
published.  It  was  very  seldom  known  out  of  doors 
how  a  gentleman  had  voted.  Thus,  while  the  min- 
istry was  accountable  to  the  Parliament,  the  majority 
of  the  Parliament  was  accountable  to  nobody.  In 
such  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more  natural 
than  that  the  members  should  insist  on  being  paid  for 
their  votes,  should  form  themselves  into  combinations 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  the  price  of  their  votes,  and 
should  at  critical  conjunctures  extort  large  wages  by 
threatening  a  strike.  Thus  the  Whig  ministers  of 
George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  com- 
pelled to  reduce  conniption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise 
it  on  a  gigantic  scale. 

If  we  are  right  as  to  the  cause  of  these  abuses,  we 
can  scarcely  be  wrong  as  to  the  remedy.  The  remedy 
was  surely  not  to  deprive  the  House  of  Commons  of  its 
weight  in  the  state.  Such  a  course  would  undoubtedly 
have  put  an  end  to  parliamentary  corruption  and  to 
parliamentary  factions :  for,  when  votes  cease  to  be  of 
importance,  they  will  cease  to  be  bought ;  and,  when 
knaves  can  get  nothing  by  combining,  they  will  cease 
to  combine.  But  to  destroy  corruption  and  faction  by 
introducing  despotism  would  have  been  to  cure  bad  by 
worse.  The  proper  remedy  evidently  was,  to  make 
the  House  of  Commons  responsible  to  the  nation ;  and 
this  was  to  be  effected  in  two  ways  ;  first,  by  giving 
publicity  to  parliamentary  proceedings,  and  thus  plac- 
ing every  member  on  his  trial  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion ;  and  secondly,  by  so  reforming  the  con- 
etilution  of  the  House  that  no  man  should  be  able  to 
ait  in  it  who  had  not  been  returned  by  a  respectable 
and  independent  body  of  constituents. 
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Bolingbroke  and  Bolingbroke's  disciples  recoinmeni- 
ed  a  very  different  mode  of  treating  tlic  diseases  of  the 

•^  O 

state.     Their  doctrine  was  that  a  vigorous  use  of  the 

O 

prerogative  by  a  patriot  King  would  at  once  break  all 
factious  combinations,  and  supersede  the  pretended 
necessity  of  bribing  members  of  Parliament.  The 
King  liad  only  to  resolve  that  he  would  be  master,  that 
h«  would  not  be  held  in  thraldom  by  any  set  of  men, 
tha.  he  would  take  for  ministers  any  persons  in  whom 
he  had  confidence,  without  distinction  of  party,  and 
that  lie  would  restrain  his  servants  from  influencing  by 
immoral  means  either  the  constituent  bodies  or  the  rep- 
resentative body.  This  childish  scheme  proved  that 
those  who  proposed  it  knew  nothing  of  the  nature  of 
the  evil  with  which  they  pretended  to  deal.  The  real 
cause  of  the  prevalence  of  corruption  and  faction  was 
that  a  House  of  Commons,  not  accountable  to  the 
people,  was  more  powerful  than  the  King.  Boling- 
broke's remedy  could  be  applied  only  by  a  King  more 
powerful  than  the  House  of  Commons.  How  was  the 
patriot  Prince  to  govern  in  defiance  of  the  body  with- 
out whose  consent  he  could  not  equip  a  sloop,  keep  a 
battalion  under  arms,  send  an  embassy,  or  defray  even 
the  charges  of  his  own  household?  Was  he  to  dis- 
solve die  Parliament  ?  And  what  was  he  likely  t-» 
gain  by  appealing  to  Sudbury  and  Old  Sarum  against 
the  venality  of  their  representatives  ?  Was  he  to  send 
out  privy  seals  ?  Was  he  to  levy  ship-money  ?  If  so, 
this  boasted  reform  must  commence  in  all  probability  by 
civil  war,  and,  if  consummated,  must  be  consummated 
fcy  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  Or  wag 
the  patriot  King  to  carry  the  House  of  Commons  with 
him  in  his  upright  designs?  By  what  means?  Inter- 
i;ig  himself  from  the  use  of  corrupt  influence,  what 
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motive  was  lie  to  address  to  the  Dodingtons  and  Wirn« 
mgtons  ?  Was  cupidity,  strengthened  by  habit,  to  be 
laid  asleep  by  a  few  fine  sentences  about  virtue  and 
union  ? 

Absurd  as  this  theory  was,  it  had  many  admirers, 
particularly  among  men  of  letters.  It  was  now  to  bo 
reduced  to  practice  ;  and  the  result  was,  as  any  man  of 
sagacity  must  have  foreseen,  the  most  piteous  and  ridic- 
ulous of  failures. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  young  King's  accession, 
appeared 'some  signs  which  indicated  the  approach  of  a 
great  change.  The  speech  which  he  made  to  his  coun- 
cil was  not  submitted  to  the  cabinet.  It  was  drawn  up 
by  Bute,  and  contained  some  expressions  which  might 
be  construed  into  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  affairs 
during  the  late  reign.  Pitt  remonstrated,  and  begged 
that  these  expressions  might  be  softened  down  in  the 
printed  copy ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  some  hours  of 
altercation  that  Bute  yielded ;  and,  even  after  Buto 
had  yielded,  the  King  affected  to  hold  out  till  the 
following  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  on  which  thia 
singular  contest  took  place,  Bute  was  not  only  sworn  of 
the  privy  council,  but  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Holdernesse,  one  of  the  Secre- 
taries of  State,  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  concerted  with 
the  court,  resigned  the  seals.  Bute  was  instantly  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  place.  A  general  election  speed- 
ily followed,  and  the  new  Secretary  entered  parliament 
in  the  only  way  in  which  he  then  could  enter  it,  as  one 
of  the  sixteen  representative  peers  of  Scotland.1 

Had  the  ministers  been  firmly  united  it  can  scarcely 

1  In  the  reign  of  Anne,  the  House  of  Lords  had  resolved  that,  under  the 
i3d  article  of  Union,  no  Scotch  peer  could  be  created  a  peer  of  Great 
Britain.  This  resolution  was  not  annulled  till  the  year  1782. 
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90  doubted  that  they  would  have  been  able  to  with- 
itand  the  court.  The  parliamentary  influence  of  the 
Whi^c  aristocracy,  combined  with  the  genius,  the  vir- 
tue, and  the  fame  of  Pitt,  would  have  been  irresistible. 
But  there  had  been  in  the  cabinet  of  George  the  S«C» 
ond  latent  jealousies  and  enmities,  which  now  began 
to  show  themselves.  Pitt  had  been  estranged  from 
his  old  ally  Leggc,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Some  of  the  ministers  were  envious  of  Pitt's  popular- 
ity. Others  were,  not  altogether  without  cause,  di> 
gusted  by  his  imperious  and  haughty  demeanour. 
Others,  again,  were  honestly  opposed  to  some  parts  of 
his  policy.  They  admitted  tiiat  he  had  found  tho 
country  in  the  depths  of  humiliation,  and  had  raised  it 
to  the  height  of  glory :  they  admitted  that  he  had  con- 
ducted the  war  with  energy,  ability,  and  splendid  suc- 
cess ;  but  they  begun  to  hint  that  the  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  state  was  unexampled,  and  that  the 
puMic  debt  was  increasing  with  a  speed  at  which  Mon- 
tague or  Godolphin  would  have  stood  aghast.  Some 
of  the  acquisitions  made  by  our  fleets  and  armies  were, 
it  was  acknowledged,  profitable  as  well  as  honourable ; 
but,  now  that  George  the  Second  was  dead,  a  courtier 
might  venture  to  ask  why  England  was  to  become  a 
party  in  a  dispute  between  two  German  powers.  What 
'Was  it  to  her  whether  tho  House  of  Hapsburg  or  the 
II  ise  of  Brandenburg  ruled  in  Silesia?  Why  wero 
tin-  beat  English  regiments  fighting  on  the  Main  ?  Why 
ttere  the  Prussian  battalions  paid  with  English  gold? 
Hi.*  great  minister  seemed  to  think  it  beneath  him  to 
lalculatc  the  price  of  victory.  As  long  as  the  Tower 
jiin-  \\vre  fired,  as  tne  streets  were  illuminated,  as 
French  banners  were  carried  in  triumph  through  Lon- 
don, it  was  to  him  matter  of  indifference  to  what  extent 
VOL.  n.  2 
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the  public  burdens  were  augmented.  Nay,  he  secmea 
to  glory  in  the  magnitude  of  those  sacrifices  which  the 
people,  fascinated  by  his  eloquence  and  success,  had 
too  readily  made,  and  would  long  and  bitterly  regret. 
There  was  no  check  on  waste  or  embezzlement.  Our 
commissaries  returned  from  the  camp  of  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand to  buy  boroughs,  to  rear  palaces,  to  rival  the  mag 
nificencc  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  the  realm.  Already 
had  we  borrowed,  in  four  years  of  war,  more  than  th« 
most  skilful  and  economical  government  would  pay  in 
£brty  years  of  peace.  But  the  prospect  of  peace  was  as 
remoto  as  ever.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  France, 
smarting  and  prostrate,  would  consent  to  fair  terms  of 
accommodation  ;  but  this  was  not  what  Pitt  wanted. 
War  had  made  him  powerful  and  popular ;  with  war, 
all  that  was  brightest  in  his  life  was  associated:  lor  war 
his  talents  were  peculiarly  fitted.  He  had  at  length 
begun  to  love  war  for  its  own  sake,  and  was  more  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  neutrals  than  to  make  peace  with 
enemies. 

Such  were  the  views  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
of  the  Earl  of  llardwicke  ;  but  no  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment held  these  opinions  so  strongly  as  George 
Grenville,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy.  George  Gren- 
ville  was  brother-in-law  of  Pitt,  and  had  always  been 
reckoned  one  of  Pitt's  personal  and  political  friends. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  two  men  of  talents  and 
integrity  more  utterly  unlike  each  other.  Pitt,  as  his 
sister  often  said,  knew  nothing  accurately  except  Spen- 
lei's  Fairy  Queen.  He  had  never  applied  himself 
iteadily  to  any  branch  of  knowledge.  He  was  a 
wretched  financier.  He  never  became  familiar  even 
with  the  rules  of  that  House  of  which  he  was  the 
brightest  ornament.  He  had  never  studied  public 
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•s  a  system  ;  and  was,  indeed,  so  ignorant  of  the  whole 
subject,  that  George  the  Second,  on  one  occasion,  com- 
jil.iined  bitterly  that  a  man  who  had  never  read  Vattel 
should  presume  to  undertake  the  direction  of  foreign 
affairs.  But  these  defects  were  more  than  redeemed 
by  high  and  rare  gifts,  by  a  strange  power  of  inspiring 
great  masses  of  men  with  confidence  and  affection,  bj 
an  eloquence  which  not  only  delighted  the  ear,  but 
Btirred  the  blood,  and  brought  tears  into  the  eyes,  by 
originality  in  devising  plans,  by  vigour  in  executing 
them.  Grenville,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  nature 
and  habit  a  man  of  details.  He  had  been  bred  a  law- 
yer ;  and  he  had  brought  the  industry  and  acuteness 
of  the  Temple  into  official  and  parliamentary  life.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
whole  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  He  had  paid  espe- 
cial attention  to  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
learned  in  all  things  relating  to  the  privileges  and  orders 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  those  who  loved  h in- 
least  pronounced  him  the  only  person  competent  to 
succeed  Onslow  in  the  Chair.  His  speeches  were  gen- 
trally  instinctive,  and  sometimes,  from  the  gravity  and 
earnestness  with  which  he  spoke,  even  impressive,  but 
r  brilliant,  and  generally  tedious.  Indeed,  even 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  he  sometimes  found 
't  difficult  to  obtain  the  car  of  the  House.  In  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  in  intellect,  he  differed  widely  from  his 
brother-in-law.  Pitt  was  utterly  regardless  of  money. 
Me  would  scarcely  stretch  out  his  hand  to  take  it ;  and, 
when  it  cam0,  he  threw  it  away  with  childish  profa- 
lion.  Grenville,  though  strictly  upright,  was  grasping 
ind  parsimonious.  Pitt  was  a  man  of  excitable  nerves, 
•anguine  in  hope,  easily  elated  by  success  and  jwpular- 
•ty,  keenly  sensible  of  injury,  but  prompt  to  forgive; 
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Grenville's  character  was  stem,  melancholy,  and  per- 
tinacious. Nothing  was  more  remarkable  in  him  than 
Ills  inclination  always  to  look  on  the  dark  side  of  things. 
He  was  the  raven  of  the  House  of  Commons,  always 
cronking  defeat  in  the  midst  of  triumphs,  and  bank- 
ruptcy with  an  overflowing  exchequer.  Burke,  with 
general  applause,  compared  him,  in  a  time  of  quiet  and 
plenty,  to  the  evil  spirit  whom  Ovid  described  looking 
down  on  the  stately  temples  and  wealthy  haven  of 
Athens,  and  scarce  able  to  refrain  from  weeping  be- 
cause she  could  find  nothing  at  which  to  weep.  Such 
a  man  was  not  likely  to  be  popular.  But  to  unpopular- 
ity Grenville  opposed  a  dogged  determination,  which 
sometimes  rorced  even  those  who  hated  him  to  respect 
him. 

It  was  natural  that  Pitt  and  Grenville,  being  such 
as  they  were,  should  take  very  different  views  of  the 
situation  of  affairs.  Pitt  could  see  nothing  but  the 

O 

trophies ;  Grenville  could  see  nothing  but  the  bill. 
Pitt  boasted  that  England  was  victorious  at  once  in 
America,  in  India,  and  in  Germany,  the  umpire  of  the 
Continent,  the  mistress  of  the  sea.  Grenville  cast  up 
the  subsidies,  sighed  over  the  army  extraordinaries,  and 
groaned  in  spirit  to  think  that  the  nation  had  borrowed 
eight  millions  in  one  vear. 

O  * 

With  a  ministry  thus  divided  it  was  not  difficult  for 
Bute  to  deal.  Legge  was  the  first  who  fell.  He  had 
given  offence  to  the  young  King  in  the  late  reign,  by 
refusing  to  support  a  creature  of  Bute  at  a  Hampshire 
election.  lie  was  now  not  only  turned  out,  but  in  the 
tloset,  when  he  delivered  up  his  seal  of  office,  was 
treated  with  gross  incivility. 

Pitt,  whc  did  not  love  Legge,  saw  this  event  with 
(indifference.  But  the  danger  was  now  fast  approach- 
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bg  himself.  Charles  the  Third  of  Spain  had  eaily 
ruiux'ived  a  deadly  hatred  of  England.  Twenty  years 
before,  when  he  was  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  he  had 
been  eager  to  join  the  coalition  against  Maria  Theresa. 
But  an  English  fleet  had  suddenly  appeared  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples.  An  English  captain  had  landed,  had  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  had  laid  a  watch  on  the  table, 
and  had  told  his  majesty  that,  within  an  hour,  a  treaty 
of  neutrality  must  be  signed,  or  a  bombardment  would 
commence.  The  treaty  was  signed ;  tho  squadron 
Bailed  out  of  the  bay  twenty-four  hours  after  it  had 
Bailed  in ;  and  from  that  day  the  ntling  passion  of  tho 
humbled  Prince  was  aversion  to  the  English  name. 
He  was  at  length  in  a  situation  in  which  he  might 
hope  to  gratify  that  passion.  He  had  recently  become 
King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies.  He  saw,  with  envy 
and  apprehension,  the  triumphs  of  our  navy,  and  tho 
rapid  extension  of  our  colonial  Empire.  He  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  sympathized  with  the  distress  of  the 
house  from  which  he  sprang.  He  was  a  Spaniard  , 
and  no  Spaniard  could  bear  to  sec  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  in  the  ]>osscssion  of  a  foreign  power.  Im- 
pelled by  such  feelings,  Charles  concluded  a  secret 
treaty  with  France.  By  this  treaty,  known  as  the 
Family  Compact,  the  two  powers  bound  themselves 
not  in  express  words,  but  by  the  clearest  implication, 
to  make  war  on  England*  in  common.  Spain  post- 
|x>ned  the  declaration  of  hostilities  only  till  her  fleet, 
aden  with  the  treasures  of  America,  should  have  ar- 

fivr.l. 

Tho  existence  of  the  treaty  could  not  be  kept  a 
Jecret  from  Pitt.  He  acted  as  a  man  of  his  capacity 
and  energy  might  be  expected  to  act.  He  at  once 
to  declare  war  against  Spain,  and  to  intercept 
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the  American  fleet.  He  had  determined,  it  is  saia, 
to  attack  without  delay  both  Havanna  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

His  wise  and  resolute  counsel  was  rejected.  Bute 
was  foremost  in  opposing  it,  and  was  supported  by 
almost  the  whole  cabinet.  Some  of  the  ministers 
doubted,  or  affected  to  doubt,  the  correctness  of  Pitt's 
intelligence;  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  :£ 
advising  a  course  so  bold  and  decided  as  that  which  he 
proposed  ;  some  were  weary  of  his  ascendency,  and 
were  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  on  any  pretext.  One  only 
of  his  colleagues  agreed  with  him,  his  brother-in-law^ 
Earl  Temple. 

Pitt  and  Temple  resigned  their  oflices.  To  Pitt  the 
young  King  behaved  at  parting  in  the  most  gracious 
manner.  Pitt,  who,  proud  and  Hery  every  where  else, 
was  always  meek  and  humble  in  the  closet,  was  moved 
even  to  tears.  The  King  and  the  favourite  urged  him 
to  accept  some  substantial  mark  of  royal  gratitude. 
Would  he  like  to  be  appointed  governor  of  Canada  ? 
A  salary  of  five  thousand  pounds  a  year  should  be  an- 
nexed to  the  office.  Residence  would  not  be  required. 
It  was  true  that  the  governor  of  Canada,  as  the  law 

~ 

then  stood,  could  not  be  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  But  a  bill  should  be  brought  in,  authoris- 
ing Pitt  to  hold  his  government  together  with  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  and  in  the  preamble  should  be  set  forth  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country.  Pitt  answered, 
with  all  delicacy,  that  his  anxieties  were  rather  for  his 
wife  and  family  than  for  himself,  and  that  nothing 
would  be  so  acceptable  to  him  as  a  mark  of  royal  good- 
ness which  might  be  beneficial  to  those  who  were  dear- 
est to  him.  The  hint  "A'as  taken.  The  same  Gazette 
which  announced  the  retirement  of  the  Secretary  of 
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State  announced  also  that,  in  consideration  of  liis  gi-eat 
public  services,  his  wife  had  been  created  a  peeress  in 
her  own  right,  and  that  a  pension  of  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  for  three  lives,  had  been  bestowed  on 
himself.  It  was  doubtless  thought  that  the  rewnrdj 

D 

aiid  honours  conferred  on  the  great  minister  would 
have  a  conciliator}'  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Per- 
haps, too,  it  was  thought  that  his  popularity,  which 
had  partly  arisen  from  the  contempt  which  he  had  al- 
ways shown  for  money,  would  be  damaged  by  a  pen- 
sion;  and,  indeed,  a  crowd  of  libels  instantly  appeared, 
in  which  he  was  accused  of  having  sold  his  country. 
Many  of  his  true  friends  thought  that  he  would  have 
best  consulted  the  dignity  of  his  character  by  refusing 
to  accept  any  pecuniary  reward  from  the  court.  Never- 
theless, the  general  opinion  of  his  talents,  virtues,  and 
services,  remained  unaltered.  Addresses  were  pre- 
sented to  him  from  several  large  towns.  London 
showed  its  admiration  and  affection  in  a  still  more 
marked  manner.  Soon  after  his  resignation  came  the 
Lord  Mayor's  day.  The  King  and  the  royal  family 
dined  at  Guildhall.  Pitt  was  one  of  the  guests.  The 
young  Sovereign,  seated  by  his  bride  in  his  state  coach, 
received  a  remarkable  lesson.  He  was  scarcely  no- 
ticed. All  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  fallen  minister  ;  all 
acclamations  directed  to  him.  The  streets,  the  balco- 
nit*,  the  chimney  tops,  burst  into  a  roar  of  delight  as 
his  chariot  passed  by.  The  ladies  waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs from  the  windows.  The  common  people 
dung  to  the  wheels,  shook  hands  with  the  footmen, 
uul  even  kissed  the  horses.  Cries  of  "No  Bute!" 
**  No  Newcastle  salmon ! "  were  mingled  tvith  th« 
«houts  of  "  Pitt  forever !  "  When  Pitt  entered  Guild- 
'jail,  he  was  welcomed  by  loud  huzzas  and  clapping  of 
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hands,  in  which  the  very  magistrates  of  the  city  joined. 
Lord  Bute,  in  the  mean  time,  was  hooted  and  pelted 
through  Cheapside,  and  would,  it  was  thought,  have 
been  in  some  danger,  if  he  had  not  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  surrounding  his  carriage  with  a  strong  body 
guard  of  boxers.  Many  persons  blamed  the  conduct 
of  Pitt  on  this  occasion  as  disrespectful  to  the  King. 
Indeed,  Pitt  himself  afterwards  owned  that  he  had  done 
wrong.  He  was  led  into  this  error,  as  he  was  after- 
wards led  into  more  serious  errors,  by  the  influence  of 
bis  turbulent  and  mischievous  brother-in-law,  Temple. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  Pitt's  re- 
tirement raised  his  fame  higher  than  ever.  War  with 
Spain  proved  to  be,  as  he  had  predicted,  inevitable. 
News  came  from  the  West  Indies  that  Martinique  had 
been  taken  bv  an  expedition  which  he  had  sent  forth. 
Ilavanna  fell;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  planned 
an  attack  on  Havanna.  Manilla  capitulated  ;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  had  meditated  a  blow  against 
Manilla.  The  American  fleet,  which  he  had  proposed 
to  intercept,  had  unloaded  an  immense  cargo  of  bullion 
m  the  haven  of  Cadiz,  before  Bute  could  be  convinced 
that  the  Court  of  Madrid  really  entertained  hostile  in- 
tentions. 

The  session  of  Parliament  which  followed  Pitt's 
retirement  passed  over  without  any  violent  storm. 
Lord  Bute  took  on  himself  the  most  prominent  part 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  had  become  Secretary  of 
State,  and  indeed  prime  minister,  without  having  once 
opened  his  lips  in  public  except  as  an  actor.  There 
was,  therefore,  no  small  curiosity  to  know  how  he 
\vould  acquit  himself.  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  crowded  the  bar  of  the  Lords,  and  covered 
»he  steps  of  the  throne.  It  was  generally  expected 
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that  the  orator  would  break  down  ;  but  his  most 
malicious  hearers  were  forced  to  own  that  he  had 
made  a  better  figure  than  they  expected.  They,  in- 
deed, ridiculed  his  action  as  theatrical,  and  his  style 
as  tumid.  They  were  especially  amused  by  the  long 
pauses  which,  not  from  hesitation,  but  from  affecta- 
tion, he  made  at  all  the  emphatic  words,  and  Charles 
Townshend  cried  out,  u  Minute  guns!  "  The  general 
opinion  however  was,  that,  if  Bute  had  been  early 
practised  in  debate,  he  might  have  become  an  im- 
pressive speaker. 

In  the  Commons,  George  Grenville  had   been   in- 
trusted with  the  lead.     The  task  was  not,  as   vet,  a 

tf 

very  difficult  one:  for  Pitt  did  not  think  fit  to  raise 
the  standard  of  opposition.  His  speeches  at  this  time 
were  distinguished,  not  only  by  that  eloquence  in 
which  he  excelled  all  his  rivals,  but  also  by  a  temper- 
ance and  a  modesty  which  had  too  often  been  wanting 
to  his  character.  When  war  was  declared  against 
Spain,  he  justly  laid  claim  to  the  merit  of  having  fore- 
seen what  had  at  length  brcomc  manifest  to  all,  but 
he  carefully  abstained  from  arrogant  and  acrimonious 
expressions  ;  and  this  abstinence  was  the  more  honour- 
able to  him,  because  his  temper,  never  very  placid, 
was  now  severely  tried,  both  by  gout  and  by  calumny. 
The  courtiers  had  adopted  a  mode  of  warfare,  which 
vas  soon  turned  with  far  more  formidable  effort  against 
themselves.  Half  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grub  Street 
garrets  paid  their  milk  scores,  and  got  their  shirts  out 
of  |>awn,  by  abusing  Pitt.  His  German  war,  his  sub- 
tidies,  his  j>cnsion,  his  wife's  peerage,  were  shin  of 
beef  and  gin,  blankets  and  baskets  of  small  coal,  to 
the  starving  poetasters  of  the  Fleet.  Even  in  tho 
Uouse  of  Commons,  he  was,  on  one  occasion  during 
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this  session,  assailed  with  an  insolence  and  malice  which 
called  forth  the  indignation  of  men  of  all  parties  ;  but 
he  endured  the  outrage  with  majestic  patience.  In  his 
younger  days  he  had  been  but  too  prompt  to  retaliate 
on  those  who  attacked  him ;  but  now,  conscious  of  liia 
great  services,  and  of  the  space  which  he  filled  in  the 
eyes  of  all  mankind,  he  would  not  stoop  to  personal 
squabbles.  "  This  is  no  season,"  he  said,  in  the  debate 
on  the  Spanish  war,  "for  altercation  and  recrimina 
tion.  A  duv  has  arrived  when  every  Englishman 

«/  * 

should  stand  forth  for  his  country.  Arm  the  whole ; 
be  one  people  ;  forget  every  thing  but  the  public.  I 
set  you  the  example.  Harassed  by  slanderers,  sinking 
under  pain  and  disease,  for  the  public  I  forget  both  my 
wrongs  and  my  infirmities  !  "  On  a  general  review  of 
his  life,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  his  genius  and 
virtue  never  shone  with  so  pure  an  effulgence  as 
during  the  session  of  1702. 

o 

The  session  drew  towards  the  close ;  and  Bute, 
emboldened  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  Houses,  re- 
solved to  strike  another  great  blow,  and  to  become 
first  minister  in  name  as  well  as  in  reality.  That 
'coalition,  which  a  few  months  before  had  seemed  all 
powerful,  had  been  dissolved.  The  retreat  of  Pitt 
had  deprived  the  government  of  popularity.  New- 
castle had  exulted  in  the  fall  of  the  illustrious  col- 
league whom  he  envied  and  dreaded,  and  had  not 
foreseen  that  his  own  doom  was  at  hand.  lie  still 
tried  to  flatter  himself  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the. 
government ;  but  insults  heaped  on  insults  at  length 
undeceived  him.  Places  which  had  always  been  con- 
sidered as  in  his  gift,  were  bestowed  without  any 
reference  to  him.  His  expostulations  only  called  forth 
significant  hints  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire. 
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One  day  he  pressed  on  Bute  the  claims  of  a  Whig 
Prelate  to  the  archbishopric  of  York.  "  If  your  grace 
thinks  so  highly  of  him,"  answered  Bute,  "  I  won- 
di  r  that  you  did  not  promote  him  when  you  had  tho 
power."  Still  the  old  man  clung  with  a  desperate 
grasp  to  the  wreck.  Seldom,  indeed,  have  Christian 
meekness  and  Christian  humility  equalled  the  meek- 
ness and  humility  of  his  patient  and  abject  ambition. 
At  length  he  was  forced  to  understand  that  all  was 
mvr.  He  quitted  that  Court  where  he  had  held  high 
office  during  forty-five  years,  and  hid  his  shame  and 
•t  among  the  cedars  of  Claremont.  Bute  became 
first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

The  favourite  had  undoubtedly  committed  a  great 

error.     It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  tool  better  suited 

to  his  purposes  than  that  which  he  thus  threw  away, 

or  rather  put  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     If  New 

castle  had  been  suffered  to  play  at  being  first  minister, 

Bute    might   securely  and  quietly  have   enjoyed   tho 

tance   of    power.     The   gradual    introduction   of 

cs   into  all    the   department*  of  the   government 

might  have  been  effected  without  any  violent  clamour, 

if  the  chief  of  the  great  Whig  connection  had  been 

ostensibly  at  the  head  of  affairs.    This  was  strongly  rep- 

itcd  to  Bute  by  Lord  Mansfield,  a  man  who  may 

ly  be  called  the  father  of  modern  Toryism,  of  To- 

.1  modified  to  suit  an  order  of  tilings  under  which 

House  of  Commons  is  the  most   powerful   body 

in  the  state.     The  theories  which  had  daz/led  Bute 

could  not  impose  on  the  fine  intellect  of  Mansfield. 

The  temerity  with  which  Bute  provoked  the  hostility 

of  powerful  and  deeply  rooted  interests,  was  displeasing 

to  .Mansfield's  cold  and  timid  nature.     Expostulation, 

nowever,  was  vain.     Bute  was   impatient   of  advice. 
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drunk  with  success,  eager  to  be,  in  snow  as  well  as 
in  reality,  the  head  of  the  government.  He  had  en- 
gaged in  an  undertaking  in  which  a  screen  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  his  success,  and  even  to  his  safety. 
He  found  an  excellent  screen  readv  in  the  verv  place 

*•  *       J- 

where  it  was  most  needed ;  and  he  rudely  pushed  it 
away. 

And  now  the  new  system  of  government  came  into 
full  operation.  For  the  first  time  since  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  Tory  party  was  in  the 
ascendant.  The  prime  minister  himself  was  a  Tory. 
Lord  Egremont,  who  had  succeeded  Pitt  as  Secretary 
of  State,  was  a  Toiy,  and  the  son  of  a  Tory.  Sir 
Francis  Dash  wood,  a  man  of  slender  parts,  of  small 
experience,  and  of  notoriously  immoral  character,  was 
made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  no  reason  that 
could  be  imagined,  except  that  he  was  a  Tory,  and 
had  been  a  Jacobite.  The  royal  household  was  filled 
with  men  whose  favourite  toast,  a  few  years  before, 
had  been  the  King  over  the  water.  The  relative  po- 
sition of  the  two  great  national  seats  of  learning  was 
suddenly  changed.  The  University  of  Oxford  had 
long  been  the  chief  seat  of  disaffection.  In  troubled 
times,  the  High  Street  had  been  lined  with  bayonets  ; 
the  colleges  had  been  searched  by  the  King's  mes- 
sengers. Grave  doctors  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
very  Ciceronian  treason  in  the  theatre  ;  and  the  un- 
dergraduates drank  bumpers  to  Jacobite  toasts,  and 
chanted  Jacobite  airs.  Of  four  successive  Chancellors 
of  the  University,  one  had  notoriously  been  in  the  Pre- 
tenders service  ;  the  other  three  were  fully  believed 
to  be  in  secret  correspondence  with  the  exiled  family. 
Cambridge  had  therefore  been  especially  favoured  by 
ihe  Hanoverian  Princes,  and  had  shown  herself  grate 
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for  their  patronage.  George  the  First  had  en 
hod  her  library ;  George  the  Second  had  contrib- 
munificently  to  her  Senate  House.  Bishoprics 
d  deaneries  were  showered  on  her  children.  Her 
ancellor  was  Newcastle,  the  chief  of  the  Whig 
tocracy ;  her  High  Steward  was  Hardwicke,  the 
Whig  head  of  the  law.  Both  her  burgesses  had  held 
olliv-e  under  the  Whig  ministry.  Times  had  now 
•^ed.  The  University  of  Cambridge  was  received 
at  St.  James's  with  comparative  coldness.  The  an- 
swers to  the  addresses  of  Oxford  were  all  gracious- 
•Mi  and  warmth. 

The  watchwords  of  the  new  government  were  pre- 
rogative and  purity.  The  sovereign  was  no  longer  to 
be  a  puj>]>et  in  the  hands  of  any  subject,  or  of  any 
combination  of  subjiscts.  George  the  Third  would  not 
lp  forced  to  take  ministers  whom  he  disliked,  as  his 
grandfather  had  been  forced  to  take  Pitt.  George  the 
Third  would  not  be  forced  to  part  with  any  whom  he 
.lited  to  honour,  as  his  grandfather  had  been  forced 
irt  with  Carteret.  At  the  same  time,  the  system 
of  bribery  which  had  grown  up  during  the  late  reigns 
was  to  cease.  It  was  ostentatiously  proclaimed  that, 
iince  the  accession  of  the  young  King,  neither  constit- 
uents nor  representatives  had  been  bought  with  the 
•ecret  service  money.  To  free  Britain  from  corruption 
•nd  oligarchical  cabals,  to  detach  her  from  continental 
Connections,  to  bring  the  bloody  and  expensive  war 
Irfth  France  and  Spain  to  a  close,  such  were  the  spe~ 
objects  which  Bute  professed  to  procure, 
me  of  these  objects  he  attained.  England  with- 
jbew,  at  the  cost  of  a  deep  stain  on  her  faith,  from  her 
German  connections.  The  war  with  France  and  Spain 
mm  terminated  by  a  peace,  honourable  indeed  and  ad- 
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vantageous  to  our  country,  yet  less  honourable  and  less 
advantageous  than  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
lonrj  and  almost  unbroken  series  of  victories,  bv  land 

O  v 

and  sea,  in  every  part  of  the  world.  But  the  only 
effect  of  Bute's  domestic  administration  was  to  inak<5 
faction  wilder,  and  corruption  fouler  than  ever. 

The  mutual  animosity  of  the  Whig  and  Tory  par*, 
ties  had  begun  to  languish  after  the  fall  of  Walpolo, 
and  had  seemed  to  be  almost  extinct  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second.     It  now  revived  in  all  it3 
force.     Many  Whigs,  it  is   true,  were   still   in   office. 
The   Duke   of    Bedford   had   signed    the   treaty  with, 
France.     The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  much  cut 
of  humour,  still  continued  to  be  Lord  Chamberlain^! 
Grcnville,  who  led  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Fox,l 
who  still  enjoyed  in  silence  the  immense  gains  of  the; 
Pay  Office,  had  always  been  regarded  as  strong  Whigs.  > 
But  the  bulk  of  the  party  throughout  the  country  re-| 
garded  the  new  minister  with  abhorrence.     There  was,  ?; 
indeed,  no  want  of  popular  themes  for  invective  against 
his  character.      He  was  a  favourite  ;    and  favourites 
have  always  been  odious  in  this  country.     No  mere 
favourite  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  government  since 
the  dagger  of  Felton  had  reached  the   heart  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham.      After  that   event   the   most 
arbitrary  and  the  most  frivolous  of  the  Stuarts  had  felt 
the  necessity  of  confiding  the  chief  direction  of  affairs' 
to  men  who  had  given  .some  proof  of  parliamentary 
or  official  talent.     Strafford,  Falkland,  Clarendon,  Cli£ * 
ford,  Shaftesbury,  Lauderdale,  Dauby,  Temple,  Halifax, 
Rochester,  Sunderland,  whatever  their  faults  might  be, 
wen?  all  men  of  acknowledged  ability.     They  did  not 
owe  then   eminence  merely  to  the  favour  of  the  sover- 
eign.    On  the  contrary,  they  owed  the  favour  of  the 
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rereign  to  their  eminence.     Most  of  them,  indeed, 
had  fir>t  attracted  the  notice  of  the  court  by  the  ca- 

:v  and  vigour  which  they  had  shown  in  opposition. 
The  Revolution  seemed  to  liave  for  ever  secured  the 

3  against  the  domination  of  a  Carr  or  a  Villiers. 
NOT,  however,  the  ]>ersonal  regard  of  the  King  had  at 
once  raised  a  man  who  had  seen  nothing  of  public  busi- 

,  who  had  never  opened  his  lips  in  parliament,  over 
the  head.*  of  a  crowd  of  eminent  orators,  financiers, 
diplomatists.  From  a  private  gentleman,  this  fortu- 
minion  had  at  once  been  turned  into  a  Secretary 
of  State.  He  had  made  his  maiden  speech  when  at 
the  head  of  the  administration.  The  vulgar  resorted 
to  a  simple  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  and  the 
coarsest  ribaldry  against  the  Princess  Mother  was 
scrawled  on  every  wall  and  sung  in  every  alley. 

This  was  not  all.  The  spirit  of  party,  roused  by 
Impolitic  provocation  from  its  long  sleep,  roused  in  turn 
a  >till  fiercer  and  more  malignant  Fur}',  the  spirit  of 
national  animosity.  The  gmdge  of  Whig  against  Tory 
was  mingled  with  the  grudge  of  Englishman  against 
Scot.  The  two  sections  of  the  great  British  people 
had  not  yet  been  indissolubly  blended  together.  The 
events  of  1715  and  of  1745  had  left  painful  and  endur- 
ing t!i-os.  The  tradesmen  of  Cornhill  had  been  in 
dread  of  seeing  their  tills  and  warehouses  plundered  by 
i  legged  mountaineers  from  the  Grampians.  They 
still  recollected  that  Black  Friday,  when  the  news 
that  the  rebels  were  at  Derby,  when  all  the  shops 
hi  the  city  were  closed,  and  when  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
'ai  i  began  to  pay  in  sixpences.  The  Scots,  on  the 
other  hand,  remembered,  with  natural  resentment,  the 
ity  with  which  the  insurgents  had  been  chastised, 
i  military  outrages,  the  humiliating  laws,  the  heads 
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fixed  on  Temple  Bar,  the  fires  and  quartering  block* 
on  Kennington  Common.  The  favourite  did  not  suffer 
the  English  to  forget  from  what  part  of  the  island  he 
came.  The  cry  of  all  the  south  was  tl.at  the  public 
offices,  the  army,  the  navy,  were  filled  with  high- 
cheeked  Drummonds  and  Erskines,  Macdonalds  and 
Macgillivrnys,  who  could  not  talk  a  Christian  tongue, 
and  som.2  of  whom  had  but  Jateiy  begun  to  wear  Chris- 
tian breeches.  All  the  old  jokes  on  hills  without  trees, 
girls  without  stockings,  men  eating  the  food  of  horses, 
pails  emptied  from  the  fourteenth  story,  were  pointed 
against  these  lucky  adventurers.  To  the  honour  of 
the  Scots  it  must  be  said,  that  their  prudence  and  their 
pride  restrained  them  from  retaliation.  Like  the  prin- 
cess in  the  Arabian  tale,  they  stopped  their  ears  tight, 
and,  unmoved  by  the  shrillest  notes  of  abuse,  walked 
on,  without  once  looking  round,  straight  towards  the 
Golden  Fountain. 

Bute,  who  had  always  been  considered  as  a  man  of 
taste  and  reading,  affected,  from  the  moment  of  his 
elevation,  the  character  of  a  Maecenas.  If  he  expected 
to  conciliate  the  public  by  encouraging  literature  and 
art,  he  was  grievously  mistaken.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
objects  of  his  munificence,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Johnson,  can  be  said  to  have  been  well  selected  ;  and 
the  public,  not  unnaturally,  asciibcd  the  selection  of 
Johnson  rather  to  the  Doctor's  political  prejudices  than 
to  his  literary  merits  :  for  a  wretched  scribbler  named 
Shebbeare,  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Johnson 
except  violent  Jacobitism,  and  who  had  stood  in  the 
pillory  for  a  libel  on  the  Revolution,  was  honoured 
with  a  mark  of  royal  approbation,  similar  to  that 
which  was  bestowed  on  the  author  of  the  English 
Dictionary,  and  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.  It 
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was  remarked  that  Adam,  a  Scotchman,  was  the  court 
architect,  and  that  Ramsay,  a  Scotchman,  was  the 
court  painter,  and  was  preferred  to  Reynolds.  Mallet, 
a  Scotchman,  of  no  high  literary  fame,  and  of  infa- 
mous character,  partook  largely  of  the  liberality  of 
the  government.  John  Home,  a  Scotchman,  was  ie> 
warded  for  the  tragedy  of  Douglas,  both  with  a  pen- 
sion and  with  a  sinecure  place.  But,  when  the  author 
ot'  the  Bard,  and  of  the  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church- 
yard, ventured  to  ask  lor  a  Professorship,  the  emol- 
uments of  which  he  much  needed,  and  for  the  duties 
ot  which  he  was,  in  many  respects,  better  qualified  than 
any  man  living,  he  was  refused ;  and  the  j>ost  was  be- 
stowed on  the  jHidagogue  under  whose  care  the  favour- 
ite's son-in-law,  Sir  James  Lowther,  had  made  such 
signal  proficiency  in  the  graces  and  in  the  humane  vir- 
tues. 

Thus,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  was  detested  -by 
many  as  a  Tory,  by  many  as  a  favourite,  and  by  many 
as  a  Scot.  All  the  hatred  which  flowed  from  these 
various  sources  soon  mingled,  and  was  directed  in  one 
torrent  of  obloquy  against  the  treaty  of  peace.  The 
Duke  of  Bedford,  who  had  negotiated  that  treaty,  was 
hooted  through  the  streets.  Bute  was  attacked  in  hi* 
chair,  and  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  a  troop  of  the 
guards.  He  could  hardly  walk  the  streets  in  safety 
without  disguising  himself.  A  gentleman  who  died 
not  many  years  ago  used  to  say  that  he  once  recognised 
the  favourite  Karl  in  the  piazza  of  Covent  Garden, 
muffled  in  a  large  coat,  and  with  a  hat  and  wig  drawn 
il<>\\  n  over  his  brows.  His  lordship's  established  type 
with  the  mob  was  a  jack  boot,  a  wretched  pun  on  his 
Christian  name  and  title.  A  jack  boot,  generally  ac- 
companied by  a  petticoat,  was  sometimes  fastened  on  a 
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gallows,  and  sometimes  committed  to  the  flames.  Libels 
on  the  court,  exceeding;  in  audacity  and  rancour  any 
that  had  been  published  for  many  years,  now  appeared 
daily,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  Wilkes,  with  lively 
insolence,  compared  the  mother  of  George  the  Third 
to  the  mother  of  Edward  the  Third,  and  the  Scotch 
minister  to  the  gentle  Mortimer.  Churchill,  with  all 
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the  energy  of  hatred,  deplored  the  fate  of  his  country, 
invaded  by  a  new  race  of  savage?,  more  cruel  and 
ravenous  than  the  Picts  or  the  Danes,  the  poor,  proud 
children  of  Leprosy  and  Hunger.  It  is  a  slight  cir- 
cumstance, but  deserves  to  be  recorded,  that  in  th<s 
year  pamphleteers  first  ventured  to  print  at  length  the 
names  of  the  great  men  whom  they  lampooned.  George 
the  Second  had  always  been  the  K .  His  minis- 
ters had  been  Sir  R W-  — ,  Mr.  P ,  and  the 

Duke   of  N .      But    the   libellers   of  George    the 

Third,  of  the  Princess  Mother,  and  of  Lord  Bute  did 
not  give  quarter  to  a  single  vowel. 

It  was  supposed  that  Lord  Temple  secretly  en- 
couraged the  most  scurrilous  assailants  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  truth,  those  who  know  his  habits  tracked 
him  as  men  track  a  mole.  It  was  his  nature  to  grub 
underground.  Whenever  a  heap  of  dirt  was  flung  up 
it  might  well  be  suspected  that  he  was  at  work  in  some 
foul  crooked  labyrinth  below.  Pitt  turned  away  from 
the  filthy  work  of  opposition,  with  the  same  scorn  with 
which  he  had  turned  away  from  the  filthy  work  of 
government.  He  had  the  magnanimity  to  proclaim 
eveiy  where  the  disgust  which  he  felt  at  the  insults  of- 
fered by  his  own  adherents  to  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
missed  no  opportunity  of  extolling  the  courage  and 
fidelity  which  the  Highland  regiments  had  displayed 
through  the  whole  war.  But,  though  he  disdained  tc 
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use  any  but  lawful  and  honourable  weapons,  it  was 
well  known  that  his  fair  blows  wcro  likely  to  be  far 
more  formidable  than  the  privy  thrusts  of  his  brother- 
in-law's  stiletto. 

Bute's  heart  began  to  fail  him.  The  Houses  were 
about  to  meet.  The  treaty  would  instantly  be  the  sub- 
of  discussion.  It  was  probable  that  Pitt,  the  great 
Whig  connection,  and  the  multitude,  would  all  be  on 
tho  same  side.  The  favourite  had  professed  to  hold  in 
abhorrence  those  means  by  which  preceding  ministers 
had  kept  the  House  of  Commons  in  good  humour. 
11  now  began  to  think  that  he  had  been  too  scrupu- 
lous. His  Utopian  visions  were  at  an  end.  It  was 
necessary,  not  only  to  bribe,  but  to  bribe  more  shame- 
lessly and  flagitiously  than  his  predecessors,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  A  majority  must  be  secured, 
no  matter  by  what  means.  Could  Grenvillc  do  this  ? 
Would  he  do  it?  His  firmness  and  ability  had  not  yet 
!  tried  in  any  perilous  crisis.  He  had  been  gener- 
ally regarded  as  a  humble  follower  of  his  brother  Tem- 
])]«•„  and  of  his  brother-in-law  Pitt,  and  was  supposed, 
though  with  little  reason,  to  be  still  favourably  inclined 
towards  them.  Other  aid  must  be  called  in.  And 
where  was  other  aid  to  be  found? 

There  was  one  man,  whose  sharp  and  manly  logic 
had  often  in  debate  been  found  a  match  for  the  lofty 
and  impassioned  rhetoric  of  Pitt,  whose  talents  for 
jobbing  were  not  inferior  to  his  talents  for  debate, 
whose  dauntless  spirit  shrank  from  no  difficulty  or 
Janger,  and  vho  was  as  little  troubled  with  scruples  as 
with  fears.  Henry  Fox,  or  nobody,  could  weather  the 
itorni  which  was  about  to  burst.  Yet  was  he  a  person 
V>  whom  the  court,  even  in  that  extremity,  was  unwill- 
ing to  have  recourse.  He  had  always  been  regarded 
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as  a  Whig  of  the  Whigs.  He  had  been  the  friend 
and  disciple  of  Walpole.  He  had  long  been  connected 
by  close  ties  with  William  Duke  of  Cumberland.  By 
the  Tories  he  was  more  hated  than  any  man  living 
So  strong  was  their  aversion  to  him  that  when,  in  tin 

O  ' 

late  reign,  he  had  attempted  to  form  a  party  against 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  they  had  thrown  all  their 
weight  into  Newcastle's  scale.  By  the  Scots,  Fox  wag 
abhorred  as  the  confidential  friend  of  the  conqueror  of 
Culloden.  He  was,  on  personal  grounds,  most  ob- 
noxious to  the  Princess  Mother.  For  he  had,  imme- 
diately after  her  husband's  death,  advised  the  late  King 
to  take  the  education  of  her  son,  the  heir  apparent,  en- 
tirely out  of  her  hands.  He  had  recently  given,  if  pos- 
sible, still  deeper  offence ;  for  he  had  indulged,  not 
without  some  ground,  the  ambitious  hope  that  his  beau- 
tiful sister-in-law,  the  Lady  Sarah  Lennox,  might  be 
queen  of  England.  It  had  been  observed  that  the 
King  at  one  time  rode  every  morning  by  the  grounds 
of  Holland  House,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  Lady 
Sarahj  dressed  like  a  shepherdess  at  a  masquerade,  was 
making  hay  close  to  the  road,  which  was  then  separated 
by  no  wall  from  the  lawn.  On  account  of  the  part 
which  Fox  had  taken  in  this  singular  love  affair,  he  was 
the  only  member  of  the  Privy  Council  \vlio  was  nol 
summoned  to  the  meeting  at  which  his  Majesty  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  with  the  Princess  of 
Mecklenburg.  Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  age,  there- 
tore,  it  seemed  that  Fox  was  the  last  with  whom  Bute 
the  Tory,  the  Scot,  the  favourite  of  the  Princess 
Mother,  could,  under  any  circumstances,  act.  Yet  to 
Fox  Bute  was  now  compelled  to  apply. 

Fox  had  many  noble  and  amiable  qualities,  which  in 
private  life  shone  forth  in  full  lustre,  and  made  hlnc 
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dear  to  his  children,  to  his  dependents,  and  to  his 
friends ;  but  as  a  public  man  he  had  no  title  to  esteem. 
In  him  the  vices  which  were  common  to  the  whole 
school  of  Walpole  appeared,  not  perhaps  in  their 
mjret,  but  certainly  in  their  most  prominent  form  ;  for 
his  parliamentary  and  official  talents  made  all  his  faults 
conspicuous.  His  courage,  his  vehement  temper,  hu 
contempt  for  appearances,  led  him  to  display  much  that 
others,  quite  as  unscrupulous  as  himself,  covered  with 
a  decent  veil.  He  was  the  most  unpopular  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time,  not  because  he  sinned  more  than 
many  of  them,  but  because  he  canted  less. 
.  He  felt  his  unpopularity;  but  he  felt  it  after  the 
fashion  of  strong  minds.  He  became,  not  cautious, 
but  reckless,  and  faced  the  rage  of  the  whole  nation 
with  a  scowl  of  inflexible,  defiance.  He  was  born  with 
a  sweet  and  generous  temper  ;  but  he  had  been  goaded 
and  baited  into  a  savageness  which  was  not  natural  to 
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him,  and  which  amazed  and  shocked  those  who  knew 
him  best.  Such  was  the  man  to  whom  Bute,  in  ex- 
treme need,  applied  for  succour. 

That  succour  Fox  was  not  unwilling  to  afford. 
Though  by  no  means  of  an  envious  temper,  he  had 
undoubtedly  contemplated  the  success  and  popularity 
of  Pitt  with  bitter  mortification.  He  thought  himself 
Pitt's  match  as  a  debater,  and  Pitt's  superior  as  a  man 
of  business.  They  had  long  been  regarded  as  well- 
paired  rivals.  They  had  stalled  fair  in  the  career  of 
ambition.  They  had  long  run  side  by  side.  At  length 
Fox  had  taken  the  lead,  and  Pitt  had  fallen  behind. 
Then  had  come  a  sudden  turn  of  fortune,  like  that  in 
Virgil's  foot-race.  Fox  had  stumbled  in  the  mire,  and 
Dad  not  only  been  defeated,  but  befouled.  Pitt  had 
leached  the  goal,  and  received  the  prize.  The  emolu- 
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ments  of  the  Pay  Office  might  induce  the  defeated 
statesman  to  submit  in  silence  to  the  ascendency  of  hia 
competitor,  but  could  not  satisfy  a  mind  conscious  of 
great  powers,  and  sore  from  great  vexations.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  a  party  arose  adverse  to  the  war  and  to 
the  supremacy  of  the  great  war  minister,  the  hopes  of 
Fox  began  to  revive.  His  feuds  with  the  Princess 
Mother,  with  the  Scots,  with  the  Tories,  lie  was  ready 
to  forget,  if,  by  the  help  of  his  old  enemies,  he  could 
now  regain  the  importance  which  he  had  lost,  and  con- 
front Pitt  on  equal  terms. 

The  alliance  was,  therefore,  soon  concluded.  Fox 
was  assured  that,  if  he  would  pilot  the  government 
out  of  its  embarrassing  situation,  he  should  be  re- 
warded with  a  peerage,  of  which  he  had  long  been 
desirous.  He  undertook  on  his  side  to  obtain,  by 
fair  or  foul  means,  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  peace.  In 
consequence  of  this  arrangement  he  became  loader  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  Grenville,  stifling  his 
vexation  as  well  as  he  could,  sullenly  acquiesced  in  the 
change. 

Fox  had  expected  that  his  influence  would  secure 
to  the  court  the  cordial  support  of  some  eminent 
Whigs  who  were  his  personal  friends,  particularly  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire. He  was  disappointed,  and  soon  found  that,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  difficulties,  he  must  reckon  on 
the  opposition  of  the  ablest  prince  of  the  blood,  and 
of  the  great,  house  of  Cavendish. 

But  he  had  pledged  himself  to  win  the  battle;  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  go  back.  It  was  no  time  for 
squeamishness.  Bute  was  made  to  comprehend  that 
the  ministry  could  be  saved  only  by  practising  the 
tactics  of  Wai  pole  to  an  extent  at  which  Walpcle 
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himself  would  have  stared.  The  Pay  Office  was 
turnul  into  a  mart  for  votes.  Hundreds  of  mem 
bers  were  closeted  there  with  Fox,  and,  as  there  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe,  departed  carrying  with  them 
the  wages  of  infamy.  It  was  affirmed  by  persons 
who  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion, that  twenty-five  thousand  pounds  were  thus  paid 
away  in  a  single  morning.  The  lowest  bribe  given, 
it  was  said,  was  a  bank-note  for  two  hundred  pounds. 

Intimidation  was  joined  with  corruption.  All  ranks, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  were  to  be  taught  that 
the  King  would  be  obeyed.  The  Lords  Lieutenants 
of  several  counties  were  dismissed.  The  Duke  of 
Devonshire  was  especially  singled  out  as  the  victim 
by  whose  fate  the  magnates  of  England  were  to  take 
warning.  His  wealth,  rank,  and  influence,  his  stain- 
less private  character,  and  the  constant  attachment 
of  his  family  to  the  House  of  Hanover  did  not  securt 
him  from  gross  personal  indignity.  It  was  known  that 
he  disapproved  of  the  course  which  the  government 
had  taken ;  and  it  was  accordingly  'determined  to 
humble  the  Prince  of  the  Whigs,  as  he  had  been 
nicknamed  by  the  Princess  Mother.  He  went  to 
th«  palace  to  pay  his  duty*  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
King  to  a  page,  "  that  I  will  not  see  him."  The 
page  hesitated.  "  Go  to  him,"  said  the  King,  "  and 
tell  him  those  very  words."  The  message  was  deliv- 
ered. The  Duke  tore  off  his  gold  key,  and  went  away 
boiling  with  anger.  His  relations  who  were  in  office 
instantly  resigned.  A  few  days  later,  the  King  called 
for  the  list  of  Privy  Councillors,  and  with  his  own 
nand  struck  out  the  Duke's  name. 

In  this  step  there  was  at  least  courage,  though  little 
wisdom  or  good  nature.  But,  as  nothing  was  too  liigh 
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for  the  revenge  of  the  court,  so  also  was  nothing  too 
low.  A  persecution,  such  as  had  never  been  known 
before,  and  has  never  been  known  since,  raged  in 
every  public  department.  Great  numbers  of  humble 
aid  laborious  clerks  were  deprived  of  their  bread, 
not  because  they  had  neglected  their  duties,  not  be- 
cause they  had  taken  an  active  part  against  the  minis- 
try, but  merely  because  they  had  owed  their  situations 
to  the  recommendation  of  some  nobleman  or  gentle- 
man who  was  against  the  peace.  The  proscription 
extended  to  tidewaiters,  to  gangers,  to  doorkeepers. 
One  poor  man  to  whom  a  pension  hud  been  given 
for  his  gallantry  in  a  fight  with  smugglers,  was  de- 
prived of  it  because'  he  had  been  befriended  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  An  aged  widow,  who,  on  account  of 
her  husband's  services  in  the  navy,  had,  many  years 
before,  been  made  housekeeper  to  a  public  office,  was 
dismissed  from  her  situation,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  she  was  distantly 'connected  by  marriage  with  the 
Cavendish  familv.  The  public  clamour,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  grew  daily  louder  and  louder.  But  the 
louder  it  grew,  the  more  resolutely  did  Fox  go  on  with 
the  work  which  he  had  begun.  His  old  friends  could 
nor  conceive  what  had  possessed  him.  "  I  could  for- 
givf,"  said  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  "Fox's  political 
vagaries  ;  but  I  am  quite  confounded  by  his  inhuman- 
ity. Surely  he  used  to  be  the  best-natured  of  men." 

At  last  Fox  went  so  far  as  to  take  a  legal  opinion 
on  the  question,  whether  the  patents  granted  by  George 
tha  Second  wer?  binding  on  George  the  Third.  It  is 
Mid,  that,  if  his  colleagues  had  not  flinched,  he  would 
it  once  have  turned  out  the  Tellers  of  the  Exchequer 
a.  \  Justices  in  Eyre. 

Meanwhile    the    Parliament   met.     The    ministers, 
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more  hated  by  the  people  than  ever,  were  secure  of  a 
majority,  and  they  had  also  reason  to  hope  that  they 
would  have  the  advantage  in  the  debates  as  we.l  as 
in  the  divisions  ;  for  Pitt  was  confined  to  his  chamber 
l-v  a  severe  attack  of  gout.  His  friends  moved  to  defer 
the  consideration  of  the  treaty  till  he  should  be  able 
to  attend :  but  the  motion  was  rejected.  The  great 
day  arrived.  The  discussion  had  lasted  some  time, 
*hen  a  loud  huzza  was  heard  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
noise  came  nearer  and  nearer,  up  the  stairs,  through 
the  lobby.  The  door  opened,  and  from  the  midst 
of  a  shouting  multitude  came  forth  Pitt,  borne 
in  the  arms  of  his  attendants.  His  face  was  thin 
and  ghastly,  his  limbs  swathed  in  flannel,  his  crutch 
in  his  hand.  The  bearers  set  him  down  within  the 
bar.  His  friends  instantly  surrounded  him,  and  with 
their  help  he  crawled  to  his  seat  near  the  table. 
In  this  condition  he  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half 
against  the  peace.  During  that  time  he  was  repeat- 
edly forced  to  sit  down  and  to  use  cordials.  It  may 
well  be  supposed  that  his  voice  was  faint,  that  his 
action  was  languid,  and  that  his  speech,  though  oc- 
•  >nally  brilliant  and  impressive,  was  feeble  when 
compared  with  his  best  oratorical  performances.  But 
those  who  remembered  what  he  had  done,  and  who 
•aw  what  he  suffered,  listened  to  him  with  emotions 
stronger  than  any  that  mere  eloquence  can  produce. 
Ho  was  unable  to  stay  for  the  division,  and  was  carried 
t'v  iv  from  the  House  amidst  shouts  as  loud  as  those 
which  had  announced  his  arrival. 

A  large  majority  approved  the  peace.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  court  was  boundless.  "  Now,"  exclaimed 
die  Princess  Mother,  "  my  son  is  really  Kirg."  The 
young  sovereign  spoke  }f  himself  as  freed  from  the 
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bondage  in  which  his  grandfather  had  been  neld. 
On  one  point,  it  was  announced,  his  miud  was  un- 
alterably made  up.  Under  no  circumstances  what- 
ever should  those  Whig  grandees,  who  had  enslaved 
his  predecessors  and  endeavoured  to  enslave  lu'mself, 
be  restored  to  power. 

This  vaunting  was  premature.  The  real  strength 
of  the  favourite  was  by  no  means  proportioned  to  tli« 
number  of  votes  which  he  had,  on  one  particular  di- 
vision, been  able  to  command.  He  was  soon  again  in 
difficulties.  The  most  important  part  of  his  budget 
was  a  tax  on  cider.  This  measure  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  generally  hostile  to  his  ad- 
ministration, but  also  by  many  of  his  supporters. 
The  name  of  excise  had  always  been  hateful  to  the 
Tories.  One  of  the  chief  crimes  of  Walpole  in  their 
eyes,  had  been  his  partiality  for  this  mode  of  raising 
money.  The  Tory  Johnson  had  in  his  Dictionary 
given  so  scurrilous  a  definition  of  the  word  Excise, 
that  the  Commissioners  of  Excise  had  seriously  thought 
of  prosecuting  him.  The  counties  which  the  new 
impost  particularly  affected  had  always  been  Tory 
counties.  It  was  the  boast  of  John  Philips,  the  poet 
of  the  English  vintage,  that  the  Cider-land  had  ever 
been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  that  all  the  priming- 
hooks  of  her  thousand  orchards  had  been  beaten  into 
swords  for  the  service  of  the  ill  fated  Stuarts.  The 
effect  of  Bute's  fiscal  scheme  was  to  produce  an  union 
between  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  of  the  Cider-land 
and  the  Whigs  of  the  capital.  Herefordshire  and 
Worcestershire  were  in  a  flame.  The  city  of  London, 
though  not  so  directly  interested,  was,  if  possible,  still 
more  excited.  The  debates  on  this  question  irrepara- 
bly damaged  the  government.  Dashwcod's  financial 
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•tatement  'i.ul  been  confused  and  absurd  beyond  belief, 
and  had  been  received  by  the  House  with  roars  of 
laughter.  He  had  sense  enough  to  be  conscious  of  hia 
unlit  ness  for  the  high  situation  which  ho  held,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  comical  fit  of  despair,  "  What  shall 
I  <!«>?  The  boys  will  point  at  me  in  the  street,  and 
cry,  *  There  goes  the  worst  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  ever  was.' '  George  Grenville  came 
to  the  rescue,  and  spoke  strongly  on  his  favourite 
theme,  the  profusion  with  which  the  late  war  had 
been  carried  on.  That  profusion,  he  said,  had  made 
taxes  necessary.  He  called  on  the  gentlemen  opposite 
to  him  to  say  where  they  would  have  a  tax  laid,  and 
dwelt  on  this  topic  with  liis  usual  prolixity.  "  Let 
them  tell  mo  where,"  he  repeated  in  a  monotonous 
and  somewhat  fretful  tone.  "  I  say,  sir,  let  them  tell 
me  where.  I  repeat  it,  sir ;  I  am  entitled  to  say  to 
them,  Tell  me  where."  Unluckily  for  him,  Pitt  had 
*.ome  down  to  the  House  that  night,  and  had  been 
bitterly  provoked  by  the  reflections  thrown  on  the 
war.  He  revenged  himself  by  murmuring,  in  a  whine 
resembling  Grenville's,  a  line  of  a  well  known  song, 
"  Gentle  Shepherd,  tell  me  where."  "  If,"  cried  Gren- 
ville, u  gentlemen  are  to  be  treated  in  this  way " 

Pitt,  as  was  his  fashion,  when  he  meant  to  mark  ex- 
tit  me  contempt,  rose  deliberately,  made  his  bow,  and 
walked  out  of  the  House,  leaving  his  brother-in-law 
in  convulsions  of  rage,  and  every  body  else  in  ccnvul- 
ftions  of  laughter.  It  was  long  before  Grenvillii  lost 
the  nickname  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd. 

But  the  ministry  had  vexations  still  more  serious  to 
endure.  The  hatred  which  the  Tories  and  Scots  bore 
to  Fox  was  implacable.  In  a  moment  of  extreme  peril, 
they  had  consented  to  put  themselves  under  his  guid- 
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ance.  But  the  aversion  with  which  they  regarded  him 
broke  forth  as  soon  as  the  crisis  seemed  to  be  over. 
Some  of  them  attacked  him  about  the  accounts  of  the 
Pay  Office.  Some  of  them  rudely  interrupted  him 
when  speaking,  by  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.  lie 
was  naturally  desirous  to  escape  from  so  disagreeable  a 
situation,  and  demanded  the  peerage  which  had  been 
promised  as  the  reward  of  his  services. 

It  was  clear  that  there  must  be  some  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  ministry.  But  scarcely  any,  even 
of  those  who,  from  their  situation,  might  be  supposed 
to  be  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  government,  anticipated 
what  really  took  place.  To  the  amazement  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  nation,  it  was  suddenly  announced 
that  Bute  had  resigned. 

Twenty  different  explanations  of  this  strange  step 
were  suggested.  Some  attributed  it  to  profound  de- 
sign, and  some  to  sudden  panic.  Some  said  that  the 
lampoons  of  the  opposition  had  driven  the  Earl  from 
the  field  ;  some  that  he  had  taken  office  only  in  order 
to  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  had  always  meant  to 
retire  when  that  object  had  been  accomplished.  He 
publicly  assigned  ill  health  as  his  reason  for  quitting 
business,  and  privately  complained  that  he  was  not 
cordially  seconded  by  his  colleagues,  and  that  Lord 
Mansfield,  in  particular,  whom  he  had  himself  brought 
into  the  cabinet,  gave  him  no  support  in  the  House  of 
t'eers.  Mansfield  was,  indeed,  far  too  sagacious  not 
to  perceive  that  Bute's  situation  was  one  of  great  peril, 
tud  far  too  timorous  to  thrust  himself  into  peril  for  the 
*ake  of  another.  The  probability,  however,  is  that 
lime's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  like  the  conduct  of 
most  men  on  most  occasions,  was  determined  by  mixed 
motives.  We  suspect  that  he  was  sick  of  office;  for 
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this  is  a  feeling  much  more  common  among  ministers 
than  persons  who  see  public  life  from  a  distance  arc 
disposed  to  believe;  and  nothing  could  be  more  natu- 
ral than  that  this  feeling  should  take  possession  of  the 
mind  of  Bute.  In  general,  a  statesman  climbs  by  slow 

•t-es.  Many  laborious  years  elapse  before  he  reaches 
th  •  topmost  pinnacle  of  preferment.  In  the  earlier 
part  of  his  career,  therefore,  he  is  constantly  lured  on 
by  seeing  something  above  him.  During  his  ascent 

radually  becomes  inured  to  the  annoyances  which 
be-long  to  a  life  of  ambition.  By  the  time  that  he  haa 
attained  the  highest  point,  he  has  become  patient  of 
labour  and  callous  to  abuse.  He  is  kept  constant  to 
his  vocation,  in  spite  of  all  its  discomforts,  at  first  by 
hope,  and  at  last  by  habit.  It  was  not  so  with  Bute. 
12  is  whole  public  life  lasted  little  more  than  two  years. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  became  a  politician  he  be- 
came a  cabinet  minister.  In  a  few  months  he  was, 
both  in  name  and  in  show,  chief  of  the  administration. 
Givater  than  he  had  been  he  could  not  be.  If  what 
he  already  possessed  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
no  delusion  remained  to  entice  him  onward.  He  had 
been  cloyed  with  the  pleasures  of  ambition  before  he 
iiinl  been  seasoned  to  its  pains.  His  habits  had  not 
1  11  such  as  were  likely  to  fortify  his  mind  against 
obloquy  and  public  hatred.  He  had  reached  his  forty- 
eighth  year  in  dignified  ease,  without  knowing,  by 
personal  experience,  what  it  was  to  be  ridiculed  and 
slandered.  All  at  once,  without  any  previous  initia- 
tion, he  had  found  himself  exposed  to  such  a  storm  of 
vn  •  ctive  and  satire  as  had  never  burst  on  the  head  of 
Any  statesman.  The  emoluments  of  office  were  now 
oothini:  to  him  ;  for  he  had  just  succeeded  to  a  princely 
oroperty  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  All  the 
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honours  which  could  be  bestowed  on  him  he  had 
already  secured.  He  had  obtained  the  Garter  for 
himself,  and  a  British  peerage  for  his  son.  He  seems 
also  to  have  imagined  that  by  quitting  the  treasury 
lie  should  escape  from  danger  and  abuse  without  really 
resigning  power,  and  should  still  be  able  to  exercise  in 
private  supreme  influence  over  the  royal  mind. 

Whatever  may  have  been  his  motives,  he  retired. 
Fcx  at  the  same  time  took  refuge  in  the  House  of 
Lords;  and  George  Grenville  became  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

We  believe  that  those  who  made  this  arrangement 
fully  intended  that  Grenville  should  be  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands  of  Bute ;  for  Grenville  was  as  yet  very 
imperfectly  known  even  to  those  who  had  observed  him 
long.  He  passed  for  a  mere  official  drudge ;  and  he 
had  all  the  industry,  the  minute  accuracy,  the  formality, 
the  tediousness,  which  belong  to  the  character.  But 
he  had  other  qualities  which  had  not  yet  shown  them- 
selves, devouring  ambition,  dauntless  courage,  selfcon- 
h'dence  amounting  to  presumption,  and  a  temper  which 
could  not  mdure  opposition.  He  was  not  disposed  to 
be  any  body's  tool ;  and  he  had  no  attachment,  polit- 
ical or  personal,  to  Bute.  The  two  men  had,  indeed, 
nothing  in  common,  except  a  strong  propensity  towards 
harsh  and  unpopular  courses.  Their  principles  were 
fundamentally  different.  Bute  was  a  Tory.  Grenville 
would  have  been  very  angry  with  any  person  who 
fchould  have  denied  his  claim  to  bo  a  Whig.  He  was 
more  prone  to  tyrannical  measures  than  Bute ;  but 
he  loved  tyranny  only  when  disguised  under  the  forma 
of  constitutional  liberty.  He  mixed  up,  after  a  fash- 
''cn  then  not  very  unusual,  the  theories  of  the  repub- 
licans of  the  seventeenth  century  with  the  technical 
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maxims  of  English  law,  and  thus  succeeded  in  corn- 
bin  ing  anarchical  speculation  with  arbitrary  practice. 
I  voice  of  the  people  was  the  voice  of  God  ;  but 
the  only  legitimate  organ  through  which  the  voice  of 
people  could  bo  uttered  was  the  Parliament.  All 
•r  was  from  the  people ;  but  to  the  Parliament  the 
whole  power  of  the  people  had  been  delegated.  *No 
Oxonian  divine  had  ever,  even  in  the  years  which  im- 
mediately followed  the  Restoration,  demanded  for  the 
King  so  abject,  so  unreasoning  a  homage,  as  Grenville, 
on  what  he  considered  as  the  purest  Whig  principles, 
demanded  for  the  Parliament.  As  he  wished  to  see 
the  Parliament  despotic  over  the  nation,  so  ho  wished 
to  see  it  also  despotic  over  the  court.  In  his  view  the 
prime  minister,  possessed  of  the  confidence  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  ought  to  lie  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The 
King  was  a  mere  Childeric  or  Chilperic,  who  might 
well  think  himself  lucky  in  being  permitted  to  enjoy 
such  handsome  apartments  at  St.  James's,  and  so  fin? 
»  park  at  Windsor. 

Thus  the  opinions  of  Bute  and  those  of  Grcnville 
were  diametrically  opposed.  Nor  was  there  any  private 
tlship  between  the  two  statesmen.  Grenvillc's 
nature  was  not  forgiving" ;  and  he  well  remembered 
IHAV,  a  few  months  before,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
field  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  Fox. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
worst  administration  which  has  governed  England 
tin:c  the  lie  volution  was  that  of  George  Grenville, 
Ui3  public  acts  may  be  classed  under  two  heads,  out- 
ages on  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  outrages  on  the 
dignity  of  the  crown. 

He  began  by  making  war  on  the  press.  John  Wilkes, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Aylesbury,  was  singled 
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out  for  persecution.  Wilkes  had,  till  very  lately, 
been  known  chiefly  as  one  of  the  most  profane^  licen- 
tious, and  agreeable  rakes  about  town.  He  was  i  man 

C* 

of  taste,  reading,  and  engaging  manners.  His  sprightly 
conversation  was  the  delight  of  green  rooms  and  tav- 
erns, and  pleased  even  grave  hearers  when  he  was  suf- 
ficiently under  restraint  to  abstain  from  detailing  the 
particulars  of  his  amours,  and  from  breaking  jesta 
on  the  New  Testament.  His  expensive  debaucheries 
forced  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  Jews.  He  wag 
soon  a  ruined  man,  and  determined  to  try  his  chance 
as  a  political  adventurer.  In  parliament  he  did  not 
succeed.  His  speaking,  though  pert,  was  feeble,  and 
by  no  means  interested  his  hearers  so  much  as  to  make 
them  forget  his  face,  which  wad  so  hideous  that  the 
caricaturists  were  forced,  in  their  own  despite,  to  flatter 
him.  As  a  writer,  he  made  a  better  figure.  He  set 
up  a  weekly  paper,  called  the  North  Briton.  This  jour- 
nal, written  with  some  pleasantry,  and  great  audacity 
and  impudence,  had  a  considerable  number  of  readers. 
Forty-lour  numbers  had  been  published  when  Butt 
resigned  ;  and,  though  almost  every  number  had  con- 
tained matter  grossly  libellous,  no  prosecution  had  been 
instituted.  The  forty-fifth  number  was  innocent  when 
compared  with  the  majority  of  those  which  had  pre- 
ceded it,  and  indeed  contained  nothing  so  strong  as 
may  in  our  time  be  found  daily  in  the  leading  articles 
of  the  Times  and  Morning  Chronicle.  But  Grenville 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affairs.  A  new  spirit  had  been 
infused  into  the  administration.  Authority  was  to  bo 
upheld.  The  government  was  no  longer  to  be  braved 
with  impunity.  Wilkes  was  arrested  under  a  general 
warrant,  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  and  confined  there 
With  circumstances  of  unusual  severity.  His  papen 
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were  seized,  and   carried   to  the  Secretary   of  State, 
Those  harsh  and  illegal  measures  produced  a  violent 
Outbreak  of  popular  rage,  which  was  soon  changed  tc 
delight  and  exultation.     The  arrest  was  pronounced 
unlawful   by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  in  which 
(     ief  Justice  Pratt  presided,  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged.    Tliis  victory  over  the-  government  was  eel- 
i:cd  with  enthusiasm   both  in  London  and  in  tho 
r  counties. 

While  the  ministers  were  daily  becoming  more  odi- 
:o  the  nation,  they  were  doing  their  best  to  make 
Delves  also  odious  to  the  court.  They  gave  the 
King  plainly  to  understand  that  they  were  determined 
not  to  be  Lord  lUito's  creatures,  and  exacted  a  promise 
tiiat  no  secret  adviser  should  have  access  to  the  royal 
ear.  They  soon  found  reason  to  suspect  that  this 
promise  had  not  been  observed.  They  remonstrated 
iu  terms  less  resj>ectful  than  their  master  had  been  ac- 
customed to  hear,  and  gave  him  a  fortnight  to  make  his 
choice  between  his  favourite  and  his  cabinet. 

George  the  Third  was  greatly  disturbed.     He  had 

but  a  few  weeks  before  exulted  in  his  deliverance  from 

the  yoke  of  the  great  Whig  connection.     He  had  even 

declared  that  his  honour  would  not  permit  him  ever 

•gain  to  admit  the  members  of  that  connection  into  his 

service.     He  now  found  that  lie  had  only  exchanged 

ot  of  masters  for  another  set  still  harsher  and  more 

rious.     In  his  distress  he  thought  on  Pitt.     From 

Pitt  it  was  possible  that  better  tenns  might  be  obtained 

than  either  from  Grenville,  or  from  the  party  of  which 

castle  was  the  head. 

Grenville,  on  his  return  from  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  repaired  to  Buckingham  House.  He  was 
istonMu-d  to  find  at  the  entrance  a  chair,  the  shape  of 
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which  was  well  known  to  him,  and  indeed  to  all  Lon 
don.  It  was  distinguished  by  a  large  boot,  made  fbf 
the  purpose  of  accommodating  the  great  Commoner's 
gouty  leg.  Grenville  guessed  the  whole.  His  brother- 
n-law  was  closeted  with  the  King.  Bute,  provoked  by 
^hat  he  considered  as  the  unfriendly  and  ungrateful 
conduct  of  his  successors,  had  himself  proposed  that 
Pitt  should  be  summoned  to  the  palace. 

Pitt  had  two  audiences  on  two  successive  days. 
What  passed  at  the  first  interview  led  him  to  expect 
that  the  negotiation  would  be  brought  to  a  satisfactory 
close  ;  but  on  the  morrow  he  found  the  King  less  com- 
plving.  The  best  account,  indeed  the  only  trustworthy 
account  of  the  conference,  is  that  which  was  taken 
from  Pitt's  own  mouth  by  Lord  Hardwicke.  It  ap- 
pears that  Pitt  strongly  represented  the  importance  of 
conciliating  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig  party  who  had 
been  so  unhappy  as  to  incur  the  royal  displeasure. 
They  had,  he  said,  been  the  mos*  constant  friends  of 
the  House  of  Hanover.  Their  /lower  was  great;  they 
had  been  long  versed  in  public  business.  If  they  were 
to  be  under  sentence  of  exclusion,  a  solid  administra- 
tion could  not  be  formed.  His  Majesty  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  putting  himself  into  the  hands  of  those 
whom  he  had  recently  chased  from  his  court  with  the 
strongest  marks  of  anger.  "  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Pitt," 
he  said,  "  but  I  see  this  will  not  do.  My  honour  is 
concerned.  I  must  support  my  honour."  How  his 
Majesty  succeeded  in  supporting  his  honour,  we  shall 
Boon  see. 

Pitt  retired,  and  the  King  was  reduced  to  request 
the  ministers,  whom  he  had  been  on  the  point  of  dia- 
tarding,  to  remain  in  office.  During  the  two  years 
which  followed,  Grenville,  now  closely  leagued  with 
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the  Bedford*,  was  the  master  of  the  court ;  and  a  hard 
master  ho  proved.  He  knew  that  he  was  kept  in  place 
only  because  there  was  no  choice  except  between  him- 
self and  the  Whigs.  That  under  any  circumstanced 
tin-  WJiigs  would  be  forgiven,  he  thought  impossible, 
The  lute  attempt  to  get  rid  of  him  had  roused  his 
resentment ;  the  failure  of  that  attempt  had  liberated 
him  from  all  fear.  He  had  never  been  very  courtly. 
11<  now  begun  to  hold  a  language,  to  which,  since  the 
of  Cornet  Joyce  and  President  Bradshaw,  no 
1  !i>h  King  had  been  compiled  to  listen. 

In  one  matter,  indeed,  Grenville,  at  the  expense  of 
justice  and  liberty,  gratified  the  {Missions  of  the  court 
while  gratifying  his  own.     The  persecution  of  Wilkcs 
eagerly   pressed.     He  had  written  a  parody  on 
]'<>]>e's  Essay  on  Man,  entitled  the  Essay  on  Woman, 
and  had  ap]>ended  to  it  notes,  in  ridicule  of  Wabur- 
ti»n's  famous  Commentary*     This  composition  was  ex- 
Hngly  profligate,  but  not  more  so,  we  think,  than 
•  •  of  Pope's  own  works,  the  imitation  of  the  second 
«atiro  of  the  first  book  of  Horace,  for  example;  and, 
to  do  Wilkes  justice,  he  had  not,  like  Pope,  given  his 
rilialdry  to  the  world.     He  had  merely  printed  at  a 
private  press  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  which  he 
it   to  present  to  some  of  his   boon   companions, 
whoso  morals  were  in  no  more  danger  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  a  loose  book  than  a  negro  of  being  tanned 
i  warm  sun.     A  tool  of  the  government,  by  giving 
a  bribe  to  the  printer,  procured  a  copy  of  this  trash, 
ami  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers.     The  min- 
jfpHters  resolved  to  visit  Wilkes's  offence  against  decorum 
with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law.     What  share  piety 
iii'l  iv-|>ect  for  morals  had  in  dictating  this  resolution, 
»ur  readers  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  no  person  was 
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more  f.ager  for  bringing  the  libertine  poet  to  punish- 
ment than  Lord  March,  afterwards  Duke  of  Queenr- 
berry.  On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
the  book,  thus  disgracefully  obtained,  was  laid  on  thj 
table  of  the  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  whom  the 
Duke  of  Bedford's  interest  had  made  Secretary  of 
State.  The  unfortunate  author  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  licentious  poem  had  ever  been  seen, 
except  by  his  printer  and  by  a  few  of  his  dissipated 
companions,  till  it  was  produced  in  full  Parliament. 
Though  he  was  a  man  of  easy  temper,  averse  from 
danger,  and  not  very  susceptible  of  shame,  the  surprise, 
the  disgrace,  the  prospect  of  utter  ruin,  put  him  besHe 
himself.  He  picked  a  quarrel  with  one  of  Lord  Bute's 
dependents,  fought  a  duel,  was  seriously  wounded,  and 
when  half  recovered,  fled  to  France.  His  enemies  had 
now  their  own  way  both  in  the  Parliament  and  in  tho 
King's  Bench.  He  was  censured,  expelled  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  outlawed.  His  works  were  or- 
dered to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Yet 
was  the  multitude  still  true  to  him.  In  the  minds  evert 
of  many  moral  and  religious  men,  his  crime  seemed 
light  when  compared  with  the  crime  of  his  accusers. 
The  conduct  of  Sandwich,  in  particular,  excited  uni- 
versal disgust.  His  own  vices  were  notorious  ;  and, 
only  a  fortnight  before  he  laid  the  Essay  on  Woman 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  he  had  been  drinking  and 
singing  loose  catches  with  Wilkes  at  one  of  the  most 
dissolute  clubs  in  London.  Shortly  after  the  meeting' 
of  Parliament,  the  Beggar's  Opera  was  acted  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre.  When  Macheath  uttered  the  words  — 
H  That  Jemmy  Twitcher  should  peach  me  I  own  sur- 
trised  me,"  •  -  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  burst  into  a ' 
roar  which  seemed  likely  to  bring  the  roof  down. 
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From  that  day  Sandwich  was  universally  known  by 
th"  nickname  of  Jemmy  Twitcher.  The  ceremony  of 
in^  the  North  Briton  was  interrupted  by  a  riot. 
Tho  constables  were  beaten;  the  paper  was  rescued, 
tnd,  instead  of  it,  a  jack  boot  and  a  petticoat  were 
committed  to  the  flames.  Wilkes  had  instituted  an 
action  for  the  seizure  of  his  papers  against  the  Under- 
secretary of  State.  The  jury  gave  a  thousand  pounds 
damages.  But  neither  these  nor  any  other  indications 
of  j-ubuc  feeling  had  power  to  move  Grenville.  lie 
hail  the  Parliament  with  him:  and,  according  to  his 
political  creed,  the  sense  of  the  nation  was  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  Parliament  alone. 

Soon,  however,  he  found  reason  to  fear  that  even 
the  Parliament  might  fail  him.  On  the  question  of  the 
!ity  of  general  warrants,  the  Opposition,  having 
on  its  side  all  sound  principles,  all  constitutional  au- 
thorities, and  the  voice  of  the  whole  nation,  mustered 
in  irreat  force,  and  was  joined  hy  many  who  did  not 
ordinarily  vote  against  the  government.  On  one  occa- 
iion  the  ministry,  in  a  very  full  House,  had  a  majority 
of  only  fourteen  votes.  The  storm,  however,  blew 
over.  The  spirit  of  the  Opposition,  from  whatever 
cause,  began  to  flag  at  the  moment  when  success 
leemed  almost  certain.  The  session  ended  without 
any  change.  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  had  shone  with  its 
.1  lustre  in  all  the  principal  debates,  and  whose 
.larity  was  greater  than  ever,  was  still  a  private 
man.  Grenville,  detested  alike  by  the  court  and  by 
iLe  people,  was  still  minister. 

As  soon  as  the  Houses  had  risen,  Grenville  took  a 
«t-  f  which  proved,  even  more  signally  than  any  of  liii 
past  acts,  how  despotic,  how  acrimonious,  and  how 
fearless  his  nature  was.  Among  the  gentlemen  not 
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ordinarily  opposed  to  the  government,  who,  on  the 
great  constitutional  question  of  general  warrants,  had 
voted  with  the  minority,  was  Henry  Con\vay,  brother 
of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  a  brave  soldier,  a  tolerable 
speaker,  and  a  well-meaning,  though  not  a  wise  or 
vigorous  politician.  He  was  now  deprived  of  his  regi- 
ment, the  merited  reward  of  faithful  and  gallant  service 
in  two  wars.  It  was  confidently  asserted  that  in  this 
violent  measure  the  King  heartily  concurred. 

But  whatever  pleasure  the  persecution  of  Wilkcs,  or 
the  dismissal  of  Conway,  may  have  given  to  the  royal 
mind,  it  is  certain  that  his  Majesty's  aversion  to  his 
ministers  increased  day  by  day.  Grenville  wfxs  as 
frugal  of  the  public  money  as  of  his  own,  and  morose- 
ly refused  to  accede  to  the  King's  request,  that  a  few 
thousand  pounds  might  be  expended  in  buying  some 
open  fields  to  the  west  of  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
House.  In  consequence  of  this  refusal,  the  fields  were 
soon  covered  with  buildings,  and  the  King  and  Queen 
were  overlooked  in  their  most  private  walks  by  the  up- 
per windows  of  a  hundred  houses.  Nor  wras  this  the 
worst.  Grenville  was  as  liberal  of  words  as  he  was 
sparing  of  guineas.  Instead  of  explaining  himself  in 
that  clear,  concise,  and  lively  manner,  which  alone 
could  win  the  attention  of  a  young  mind  new  to  busi- 
ness, he  spoke  in  the  closet  just  as  he  spoke  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  he  had  harangued  two 
hours,  he  looked  at  his  watch,  as  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  clock  opposite  the  Speaker's 
i'.hair,  apologised  for  the  length  of  his  discourse,  and 
then  went  on  for  an  hour  more.  The  members  of  the 
1  louse  of  Commons  can  cough  an  orator  down,  or  can 
walk  away  to  dinner ;  and  they  were  by  no  means 
iparing  in  the  use  of  these  privileges  when  Grenville 
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was  on  lii's  legs.     But  the  poor  young  King  haj  to 
endure  all  this  eloquence  with  mournful  civility.     To 

iul  of  his  life  he  continued  to  talk  with  horror  of 
Grenville's  orations. 
About  this  time  took  place  one  of  the  most  singular 

;ts  in  Pitt's  life.  There  was  a  certain  Sir  William 
Pvnsent,  a  Somersetshire  baronet  of  Whig  politics, 
who  had  been  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
tli  •  days  of  Queen  Anne,  ami  had  retired  to  rural 
privacy  when  the  Tory  party,  towards  the  end  of  her 

i,  obtained  the  ascendency  in  her  councils.  His 
manners  were  eccentric.  His  morals  lay  under  very 
odious  imputations.  But  his  fidelity  to  his  political 
opinions  was  unalterable.  During  fifty  years  of  seclu- 
sion he  continued  to  brood  over  the  circumstances 
which  had  driven  him  from  public  life,  the  dismissal 
of  the  Whigs,  the  jwace  of  Utrecht,  the  desertion  of 
our  allies.  He  now  thought  that  he  perceived  a  close 
analog)*  between  the  well  remembered  events  of  hi* 
youth  and  the  events  which  he  had  witnessed  in  ex- 

io  old  age ;  between  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough 
and  the  disgrace  of  Pitt ;  between  the  elevation  ol 

ley  and  the  elevation  of  Bute  ;  between  the  treaty 

tiated  by  St.  John  and  the  treaty  negotiated  by 
1  it'ord  ;  between  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Austri* 
in  1 7  \2  and  the  wrongs  of  the  House  of  Brunden- 

:i  in  17C2.  This  fancy  took  such  possession  of  the 
old  man's  mind  that  he  determined  to  leave  his  whole 
projxjrty  to  Pitt.  In  this  way  Pitt  unexpectedly  came 
into  possession  of  near  three  thousand  pounds  a  year. 
Nor  could  all  the  malice  of  his  enemies  find  any 
ground  for  reproach  in  the  transaction.  Nobody  could 
call  him  a  legacy  hunter.  Nobody  could  accuse  him 
at'  seizing  that  to  which  others  had  a  better  claim. 
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For  lie  had  never  in  his  life  seen  Sir  William  ;  and 
Sir  William  had  left  no  relation  so  near  as  to  be  entitled 
to  form  any  expectations  respecting  the  estate. 

The  fortunes  of  Pitt  seemed  to  flourish  ;  but  his 
health  was  worse  than  ever.  We  cannot  find  that, 
during  the  session  which  began  in  January  1705,  he 
once  appeared  in  parliament.  He  remained  some 
months  in  profound  retirement  at  Hayes,  his  favour- 
ite villa,  scarcely  moving  except  from  his  armchair  to 
his  bed,  and  from  his  bed  to  his  armchair,  and  often 
employing  his  wii'e  as  his  amanuensis  in  his  most  con- 
fidential correspondence.  Some  of  his  detractors  whis- 
pered that  his  invisibility  was  to  be  ascribed  quite  as 
much  to  affectation  as  to  gout.  In  truth  his  character, 
high  and  splendid  as  it  was,  wanted  simplicity.  With 
genius  which  did  not  need  the  aid  of  stage  tricks,  and 
with  a  spirit  which  should  have  been  far  above  them, 
he  had  yet  been,  through  life,  in  the  habit  of  practising 
them.  Jt  was,  therefore,  now  surmised  that,  having 
acquired  all  the  consideration  which  could  be  derived 
from  eloquence  and  from  great  services  to  the  state,  he 
had  determined  not  to  make  himself  cheap  by  often 
appearing  in  public,  but,  under  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  to  surround  himself  with  mystery,  to  emerge 
only  at  long  intervals  and  on  momentous  occasion?, 
and  at  other  times  to  deliver  his  oracles  only  to  a  few 
favoured  votaries,  who  were  suffered  to  make  pilgrim- 
ages to  his  shrine.  If  such  were  his  object,  it  was  for 
a  time  fully  attained.  Never  was  the  magic  of  his 
name  so  powerful,  never  was  he  regarded  by  his  coun 
try  with  such  superstitious  veneration,  as  during  thi 
year  of  silence  and  seclusion. 

While  Pitt  was  thus  absent  from  Parliament,  Gren- 
rille  proposed  a  measure  destined  to  produce  a  great 
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revolution,  the  effects  of  which  will  long  be  felt  by  the 
whole  human  race.  We  speak  of  the  act  for  imposing 
stamp  duties  on  the  North  American  colonies.  The 
plan  was  eminently  characteristic  of  its  author.  Everj 
nx-  of  the  juiviit  was  found  in  the  child.  A  timid 
statesman  would  liave  shrunk  from  a  step,  of  which 
Wai  pole,  at  a  time  when  the  colonies  were  far  leas 
|K>werful,  had  said  —  "  He  who  shall  propose  it  will  be 
u  much  bolder  man  than  J."  But  the  nature  of  Grcn- 
ville  was  insensible  to  fear.  A  statesman  of  large 
.  s  would  have  felt  that  to  lay  taxes  at  Westminster 
ju  New  England  and  New  York,  was  a  course  op- 
ooscd,  not  indeed  to  the  letter  of  the  Statute  Book,  or 
*o  any  decision  contained  in  the  Term  Reports,  but  to 
•Jie  principles  of  good  government,  and  to  the  spirit  of 
die  constitution.  A  statesman  of  large  views  would 
also  have  felt  that  ten  times  the  estimated  produce  of 
the  American  stamps  would  have  been  dearly  purchased 
by  even  a  transient  quarrel  between  the  mother  coun- 
try and  the  colonies.  But  Gren  ville  knew  of  no 
spirit  of  the  constitution  distinct  from  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  of  no  national  interests  except  those  which 
are  expressed  by  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  That 
bis  policy  might  give  birth  to  deep  discontents  in  all 
the  provinces,  from  the  shore  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the 
Mexican  sea  ;  that  France  and  Spain  might  seize  the 
opportunity  of  revenge ;  that  the  empire  might  be  dis- 
Uiambered  ;  that  the  debt,  that  debt  with  the  amount  of 
which  lie  perpetually  reproached  Pitt,  might,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  own  policy,  be  loubled ;  these  were  possi- 
bilities which  never  occurred  to  that  small,  sharp  mind. 
The  Stamp  Act  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  the 
globe  lasts.  But,  at  the  time,  it  attracted  much  leaf 
notice  in  this  country  than  another  Act  which  is  now 
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almost  utterly  forgotten.  The  King  fell  ill,  t»nd  was 
thought  to  be  in  a  dangerous  state.  His  complaint, 
we  believe,  was  the  same  which,  at  a  later  period,  re- 
peatedly incapacitated  him  for  the  performance  of  hia 
regal  functions.  The  heir  apparent  was  only  two  years 
old.  It  was  clearly  proper  to  make  provision  for  the 
administration  of  the  government,  in  case  of  a  minority. 
The  discussions  on  this  point  brought  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  court  and  the  ministry  to  a  crisis.  The 
King  wished  to  be  intrusted  with  the  power  of  naming 
a  regent  by  will.  The  ministers  feared,  or  affected  to 
fear,  that,  if  this  power  were  conceded  to  him,  ho 
would  name  the  Princess  Mother,  nay,  possibly  the 
Earl  of  Bute.  They,  therefore,  insisted  on  introducing 
into  the  bill  words  confining  the  King's  choice  to  the 
royal  family.  Having  thus  excluded  Bute,  they  urged 
the  King  to  let  them,  in  the  most  marked  manner,  ex- 
clude the  Princess  Dowager  also.  They  assured  him 
that  the  House  of  Commons  would  undoubtedly  strike 
her  name  out,  and  by  this  threat  they  wrung  from  him 
a  reluctant  assent.  In  a  few  days,  it  appeared  that 
the  representations  by  which  they  had  induced  the 
King  to  put  this  gross  and  public  affront  on  his  mother 
were  unfounded.  The  friends  of  the  Princess  hi  the 
House  of  Commons  moved  that  her  name  should  be 
inserted.  The  ministers  could  not  decently  attack  the 
parent  of  their  master.  They  hoped  that  the  Opposi- 
tion  would  come  to  their  help,  and  put  on  them  a  force 
to  which  they  would  gladly  have  yielded.  But  the 
majority  of  the  Opposition,  though  hating  the  Princess, 
hated  Grenville  more,  beheld  his  embarrassment  with 
delight,  and  would  do  nothing  to  extricate  him  from  it. 
The  Princess's  name  was  accordingly  placed  in  the  list 
of  persons  qualified  to  hold  the  regency. 
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The  King's  resentment  was  now  at  the  height.  The 
present  evil  seemed  to  him  more  intolerable  than  any 
other.  Even  the  junta  of  Whig  grandees  could  not 
treat  him  worse  than  he  had  been  treated  by  his  present 
ministers.  In  his  distress,  he  poured  out  his  whole 
heart  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  The 
Duke  was  not  a  man  to  be  loved ;  but  he  was  eminent- 
ly a  man  to  be  trusted.  He  had  an  intrepid  temper,  a 
strong  understanding,  and  a  high  sense  of  honour  and 
duty.  As  a  general,  he  belonged  to  a  remarkable  class 
of  captains,  captains,  we  mean,  whose  fate  it  has  been 
to  lostf  almost  all  the  battles  which  they  have  fought, 
and  yet  to  be  reputed  stout  and  skilful  soldiers.  Such 
captains  were  Coligni  and  William  the  Third.  We 
might,  perhaps,  add  Marshal  Soult  to  the  list.  Tlit 
bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  such  as  distin- 
guished him  even  among  the  princes  of  his  brave  house. 
The  indifference  with  which  he  rode  about  amidst  mus- 
ket balls  and  cannon  balls  was  not  the  highest  proof  of 
his  fortitude.  Hopeless  maladies,  horrible  surgical  op- 
erations, far  from  unmanning  him,  did  not  even  discom- 
pose him.  With  courage,  he  had  the  virtues  which 
are  akin  to  courage.  He  spoke  the  truth,  was  open  in 
enmity  and  friendship,  and  upright  in  all  his  dealings. 
But  his  nature  was  hard ;  and  what  seemed  to  him 
just-so  was  rarely  tempered  with  mercy.  He  was, 
therefore,  during  many  years  one  of  the  most  unpopu- 
lar men  in  England.  The  severity  with  which  he 
had  treated  the  rebels  after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  had 
gained  for  him  the  name  of  the  Butcher.  His  at- 
'empts  to  introduce  into  the  army  of  England,  then  in 
a  most  disorderly  state,  the  rigorous  discipline  of  Pots- 
Hum,  had  excited  still  stronger  disgust.  Nothing  waa 
too  bad  to  be  believed  of  him  Many  honest  people 
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were  so  absurd  as  to  fancy  that,  if  lie  were  left  Regent 
during  the  minority  of  his  nephews,  there  would  bo 
another  smothering  in  the  Tower.  These  feelings, 
however,  had  passed  away.  The  Duke  had  been  liv- 
ing, during  some  years,  in  retirement.  The  English, 
full  of  animosity  against  the  Scots,  now  blamed  hid 
Royal  Highness  only  for  having  left  so  many  Camerons 
and  Macphersons  to  be  made  gaugers  and  customhouse 
officers.  He  was,  therefore,  at  present,  a  favourite 
with  his  countrymen,  and  especially  with  the  inhali- 
tants  of  London. 

He  had  little  reason  to  love  the  King,  arid  had 
shown  clearly,  though  not  obtrusively,  his  dislike  of 
the  system  which  had  lately  been  pursued.  But  he 
had  high  and  almost  romantic  notions  of  the  duty 
which,  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  he  owed  to  the  head 
of  his  house.  He  determined  to  extricate  his  nephew 
from  bondage,  and  to  effect  a  reconciliation  between 
the  Whig  party  and  the  throne,  on  terms  honourable 
to  both. 

In  this  mind  he  set  off  for  Hayes,  and  was  admitted 
to  Pitt's  sick  room  ;  for  Pitt  would  not  leave  his  cham- 
ber, and  would  not  communicate  with  any  messenger 
of  inferior  dignity.  Ami  now  began  a  long  series  of 
errors  on  ihe  part  of  the  illustrious  statesman,  errors 
which  involved  his  country  in  difficulties  and  disti-esses 
more  serious  even  than  those  from  which  his  genius 
had  formerly  rescued  her.  His  language  was  haughty, 
unreasonable,  almost  unintelligible.  The  only  thing 
which  could  be  discerned  through  a  cloud  of  vague  and 
not  very  gracious  phrases,  was  that  he,  would  not  at 
that  moment  take  office.  The  truth,  we  believe,  was 
this.  Lord  Temple,  who  was  Pitt's  evil  genius,  had 
just  formed  a  new  scheme  of  politics.  Hatred  of  Bute 
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and  of  the  Princess  had,  it  should  seem,  taken  entire 
possession  of  Temple's  soul.  He  had  quarrelled  with 
his  brother  George,  because  George  had  been  connected 
with  Bute  and  the  Princess.  Now  that  George  ap- 
peared to  be  the  enemy  of  Bute  and  of  the  Princess, 
Temple  was  eager  to  bring  about  a  general  family 
reconciliation.  The  three  brothers,  as  Temple,  Gren- 
ville,  and  Pitt,  were  popularly  called,  might  make  a 
ministry,  without  leaning  for  aid  either  on  Bute  or  on 
the  Whig  connection.  With  such  views,  Temple  used 
all  his  influence  to  dissuade  Pitt  from  acceding  to  the 
propositions  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Pitt  was 
not  convinced.  But  Temple  had  an  influence  over  him 
such  as  no  other  person  had  ever  possessed.  They  were 
very  old  friends,  very  near  relations.  If  Pitt's  talents 
and  lame  had  been  useful  to  Temple,  Temple's  purse  had 
formerly,  in  times  of  great  need,  been  useful  to  Pitt. 
They  had  never  been  parted  in  politics.  Twice  they  had 
come  into  the  cabinet  together ;  twice  they  had  left  it 
together.  Pitt  could  not  bear  to  think  of  taking  office 
without  his  chief  ally.  Yet  he  felt  that  he  was  doing 
wrong,  that  he  was  throwing  away  a  great  opportunity 
of  serving  his  country.  The  obscure  and  unconciliatory 
style  of  the  answers  which  he  returned  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  may  be  ascribed  to  the 
embarrassment  and  vexation  of  a  mind  not  at  peace 
with  itself.  It  is  said  that  he  mournfully  exclaimed 
to  Temple, 

"  Extinxt i  te  mequc,  soror,  populumquc,  patresque 
Sidonios,  urbemque  tuam.'' 

The  prediction  was  but  too  just 

Finding  Pitt   impracticable,  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land advised  the  King  to  submit  to  necessity,  and  tc 
Grenville  and  the  Bedfords.     It  was,  indeed,  no( 
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a  time  at  which  offices  could  safely  be  left  vacant 
The  unsettled  state  of  the  government  had  produced 
a  general  relaxation  through  all  the  departments  of 
the  public  service.  Meetings,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  been  harmless,  now  turned  to  riots,  and 
rapidly  rose  almost  to  the  dignity  of  rebellions.  The 
Houses  of  Parliament  Avere  blockaded  by  the  Spital- 
£elds  weavers.  Bedford  House  was  assailed  on  all 
sides  by  a  furious  rabble,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned 
with  horse  and  foot.  Some  people  attributed  these  dis- 
turbances to  the  friends  of  Bute,  and  some  to  the  friends 
of  Wilkes.  But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  ef- 
fect was  general  insecurity.  Under  such  circumstances 
the  King  had  no  choice.  With  bitter  feelings  of  mor- 
tification, he  informed  the  ministers  that  he  meant  to 
retain  them. 

They  answered  by  demanding  from  him  a  promise 
on  his  royal  word  never  more  to  consult  Lord  Bute. 
The  promise  was  given.  They  then  demanded  some- 
thing more.  Lord  Bute's  brother,  Mr.  Mackenzie,  held 
a  lucrative  office  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Mackenzie  must  bo 
dismissed.  The  King  replied  that  the  office  had  been 
given  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  and  that  he 
had  promised  never  to  take  it  away  while  he  lived. 
Grenville  was  obstinate  ;  and  the  King,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  yielded. 

The  session  of  Parliament  was  over.  The  triumph 
of  the  ministers  was  complete.  The  King  was  almost 
is  much  a  prisoner  as  Charles  the  First  had  been,  when 
hi  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Such  were  the  fruits  of  the  pol- 
icy which,  only  a  few  months  before,  was  represented 
as  having  for  ever  secured  the  throne  against  the  dicta 
lion  of  insolent  subjects. 

His  Majesty's   natural    resentment  showed  itself  in 
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ever}-  look  and  word.  In  his  extremity  he  looked 
wistfully  towards  that  Whig  connection,  once  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  dread  and  hatred.  The  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, who  hud  been  treated  with  such  unjustifiable 
harshness,  had  lately  died,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son,  who  was  still  a  boy.  The  King  condescended 
to  express  his  regret  for  what  had  passed,  and  to  invite 
the  young  Duke  to  court.  The  noble  youth  came, 
attended  by  his  uncles,  and  was  received  with  marked 
graciousness. 

This  and  many  other  symptoms  of  the  same  kind 
irritated  the  ministers.  They  had  still  in  store  for 
their  sovereign  an  insult  which  would  have  provoked 
his  grandfather  to  kick  them  out  of  the  room.  Gren- 
ville  and  Bedford  demanded  an  audience  of  him,  and 
read  him  a  remonstrance  of  many  pages,  which  they 
had  drawn  up  with  great  care.  His  Majesty  was  ac- 
i-UMxl  of  breaking  his  word,  and  of  treating  his  advisers 
with  gross  'unfairness.  The  Princess  was  mentioned  in 
laninuure  by  no  means  eulogistic.  Hints  were  thrown 

O         O  * 

out  that  Bute's  head  was  in  danger.  The  King  was 
plainly  told  that  he  must  not  continue  to  show,  as  he 
had  done,  that  he  disliked  the  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  that  he  must  frown  upon  the  Opposition,  that 
he  must  carry  it  fair  towards  his  ministers  in  public. 
He  Meveral  times  interrupted  the  reading,  by  declaring 
that  he  had  ceased  to  hold  any  communication  with 
Bute.  But  the  ministers,  disregarding  his  denial,  went 
on ;  ar  1  the  King  listened  in  silence,  almost  choked  by 
rage.  When  they  ceased  to  read,  he  merely  made  a 
gesture  expressive  of  his  wish  to  be  left  alone.  He 
afterwards  owneu  that  he  thought  he  should  have  gone 
into  a  fit. 

Driven  to  despair,  he  again  had  recourse  to  the  Duke 
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of  Cumberland;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  again 
had  recourse  to  Pitt.  Pitt  was  really  desirous  to 
undertake  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  owned,  with 
many  dutiful  expressions,  that  the  terms  oifered  by 
the  King  were  all  that  any  subject  could  Jesire.  But 
Temple  was  impracticable  ;  and  Pitt,  with  great  regret, 
declared  that  he  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
his  brother-in-law,  undertake  the  administration. 

The  Duke  now  saw  only  one  wav  of  delivering  his 

V  *  *J 

nephew.  An  administration  must  be  formed  of  the 
Whigs  in  opposition,  without  Pitt's  help.  The  diffi- 
culties seemed  almost  insuperable.  Death  and  de- 
sertion had  grievously  thinned  the  ranks  of  the  party 
lately  supreme  in  the  state.  Those  among  whom  the 
Duke's  choice  lay  might  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
men  too  old  for  important  offices,  and  men  who  had 
never  been  in  any  important  office  before.  The  cab- 
inet must  be  composed  of  broken  invalids  or  of  raw 
recruits.  . 

This  was  an  evil,  yet  not  an  unmixed  evil.  If  the 
new  Whig  statesmen  had  little  experience  in  business 
and  debate,  they  were,  on  the  other  hand,  pure  from 
the  taint  of  that  political  immorality  which  had  deeply 
infected  their  predecessors.  Long  prosperity  had  cor- 
rupted that  great  party  which  had  expelled  the  Stuarts, 
limited  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  curbed  the 

*.  O 

intolerance  of  the  Hierarchy.  Adversity  had  already 
produced  a  salutary  effect.  On  the  day  of  the  acces- 
sion of  George  the  Third,  the  ascendency  of  the  Whig 
party  terminated  ;  and  on  that  day  the  purification  of 
the  Whig  party  began.  The  rising  chiefs  of  that  party 
were  men  of  a  very  different  sort  from  Sandys  and 
Wilmington,  from  Sir  William  Yonge  and  Henry  Fox 
They  were  men  worthy  to  have  charged  by  the  side  of 
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Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  or  to  have  exchanged  the  last 
embrace  with  Russell  on  the  scaffold  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields.  They  carried  into  jwlitics  the  same  high  prin- 
ciples of  virtue  which  regulated  their  private  dealings, 
nor  would  they  stoop  to  promote  even  the  noblest  f  nd 
most  salutary  ends  by  means  which  honour  and  probity 
condemn.  Such  men  were  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Siz 
George  Savile,  and  others  whom  we  hold  in  honour  aa 
the  second  founders  of  the  Whig  party,  as  the  restorer! 
of  its  pristine  health  and  energy  after  half  a  century 
of  degeneracy. 

The  chief  of  this  respectable  band  was  the  Marquess 
of  Rockingham,  a  man  of  splendid  fortune,  excellent 
sense,  and  stainless  character,  lie  was  indeed  nervous 
to  such  a  degree  that,  to  the  very  close  of  his  life,  he 
never  rose  without  great  reluctance  and  embarrassment 
to  address  the  House  of  Lords.  But,  though  not  a 
great  orator,  he  had  in  a  high  degree  some  of  the  qual- 
ities of  a  statesman.  He  chose  his  friends  well ;  and 
he  had,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the  art  of  attach- 
in"  them  to  him  bv  ties  of  the  most  honourable  kind. 

•• 

The  cheerful  fidelity  with  which  they  adhered  to  him 
through  many  years  of  almost  hopeless  opposition  was 
less  admirable  than  the  disinterestedness  and  delicacy 
which  they  showed  when  he  rose  to  power. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  use  and  the  abuse 
if  party  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  a  parallel 
betAveen  two  powerful  connections  of  that  time,  the 
Rockinghams  and  the  Bedfords.  The  Rockingham 
party  was,  in  our  view,  exactly  what  a  party  should 
Ix?.  It  consisted  of  men  bound  together  by  common 
opini  )ns,  by  common  public  objects,  by  mutual  esteem. 
That  they  desired  to  obtain,  by  honest  and  consti- 
tutional means,  the  direction  of  affairs  they  openly 
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avowed.  But,  though  often  invited  to  accept  the 
ours  and  emoluments  of  office,  they  steadily  refused  to 
do  so  on  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  their  princi- 
ples. The  Bedford  party,  as  a  party,  had,  as  far  as 
we  can  discover,  no  principle  whatever.  Rigby  and 
Sandwich  wanted  public  money,  and  thought  that  they 
should  fetch  a  higher  price  jointly  than  singly.  They 
therefore  acted  in  concert,  and  prevailed  on  a  much 
more  important  and  a  much  better  man  than  them- 
selves to  act  with  them. 

It  was  to  Rockingham  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  had  recourse.  The  Marquess  consented  to  take 
the  treasury.  Newcastle,  so  long  the  recognized  chief 
of  the  Whigs,  could  not  well  be  excluded  from  the 
ministry.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal. 
A  very  honest  clear-headed  country  gentleman,  of  the 
name  of  Dowdeswell,  became  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. General  Con  way,  who  had  served  under  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  was  strongly  attached  to 
his  royal  highness,  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  with 
the  lead  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  great  Whig 
nobleman,  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  from  whom  much 
was  at  that  time  expected,  Augustus  Duke  of  Grafton, 
\vas  the  other  Secretary. 

The  oldest  man  living;  could  remember  no  eovern 

o  O 

niont  so  weak  in  oratorical  talents  and  in  official  expe- 
rience. The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  ministers 
Blight  hold  office  during  the  recess,  but  that  the  first 
day  of  debate  in  Parliament  would  be  the  last  day  of 
tlieir  power.  Charles  Townshend  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  new  administration.  "  It  is,"  said  he, 
M  meye  lutestring ;  pretty  summer  wear.  It  will  never 
io  for  the  winter." 
At  this  conjuncture  Lord  Rockingham  had  the  wis» 
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iota  to  discern  the  value,  and  secure  the  aid,  -«  an 
ally,  who,^  to  eloquence  surpassing  the  eloquence  of 
Pitt,  and  to  industry  which  sliamed  the  industry  of 
Grenville,  united  an  amplitude  of  comprehension  to 
which  neither  Pitt  nor  Grenville  could  lay  claim.  A 
young  Irishman  had,  some  time  before,  come  over  to 
push  his  fortune  in  London.  He  had  written  much 
for  the  booksellers ;  but  he  was  best  known  by  a  little 
treatise,  in  which  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Boling- 
broke  were  mimicked  with  exquisite  skill,  and  by  a 
theory,  of  more  ingenuity  than  soundness,  touching 
the  pleasures  which  we  receive  from  the  objects  of 
taste.  He  had  also  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a 
talker,  and  was  regarded  by  the  men  of  letters  who 
supped  together  at  the  Turk's  Head  as  the  only  match 
in  conversation  for  Dr.  Johnson.  He  now  became 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingliam,  and  was 
brought  into  Parliament  by  his  patron's  influence. 
These  arrangements,  indeed,  were  not  made  without 
tome  difficulty.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was 
always  meddling  and  chattering,  adjured  the  first  lord 
of  the  treasury  to  be  on  his  guard  against  tin's  adven- 
turer, whose  real  name  was  O'Bourke,  and  whom  liis 
grace  knew  to  be  a  wild  Irishman,  a  Jacobite,  a  Papist, 
a  concealed  Jesuit.  Lord  Rockingliam  treated  the 
calumny  as  it  deserved ;  and  the  Whig  party  was 
strengthened  and  adorned  by  the  accession  of  Ecurand 
Burke. 

The  party,  indeed,  stood  in  need  of  accessions  ;  for 
it  sustained  about  this  time  an  almost  irreparable  lo;s. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  formed  the  government, 
tnd  was  its  main  support.  His  exalted  rank  and  great 
name  in  some  degree  balanced  the  fame  of  Pitt.  As 
mediator  between  the  Whigs  and  the  Court,  he  held  a 
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place  which  no  other  person  could  fill.  The  strength 
of  his  character  supplied  that  which  was  the  chief 
defect  of  the  new  ministry.  Conway,  in  particular, 
who,  with  excellent  intentions  nnd  respectable  talents, 
was  the  most  dependent  and  irresolute  of  human  be- 
ings, drew  from  the  counsels  of  that  masculine  mind  a 
determination  not  his  own.  Before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament  the  Duke  suddenly  died.  His  death  was 
generally  regarded  as  the  signal  of  great  troubles,  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  from  respect  for  his  personal 
qualities,  was  greatly  lamented.  It  was  remarked  that 
the  mourning  in  London  was  the  most  general  ever 
known,  and  was  both  deeper  and  longer  than  the  Ga- 
zette had  prescribed. 

In  the  mean  time,  every  mail  from  America  brought 
alarming  tidings.  The  crop  which  Grenville  had  sown 
his  successors  had  now  to  reap.  The  colonies  were  in 
a  state  bordering  on  rebellion.  The  stamps  were 
burned.  The  revenue  officers  were  tarred  and  feath- 
ered. All  traffic  between  the  discontented  provinces 
and  the  mother  country  was  interrupted.  The  Ex- 
change of  London  was  in  dismay.  Half  the  firms  of 
Bristol  and  Liverpool  were  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. In  Leeds,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  it  was 
said  that  three  artisans  out  of  every  ten  had  been 
turned  adrift.  Civil  war  seemed  to  be  at  hand  ;  and 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that,  if  once  the  British  nation 
were  divided  against  itself,  France  and  Spain  would 
soon  take  part  in  the  quarrel. 

Three  courses  were  open  to  the  ministers.  The 
first  was  to  enforce  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  sword. 
Ihis  was  the  course  on  which  the  King,  and  Grenville, 
whom  tho  King  hated  beyond  all  living  men,  were 
alike  bent.  The  natures  of  both  were  arbitrary  ano 
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stubborn.  They  resembled  each  other  so  much  that 
they  could  never  be  friends ;  but  they  resembled  each 
other  also  so  much  that  they  saw  almost  till  important 
practical  questions  in  the  same  point  of  view.  Neither 
of  them  would  bear  to  be  governed  by  the  other ;  but 
they  were  perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  best  way  of  gov- 
erning the  people. 

Another  course  was  that  which  Pitt  recommended, 
He  held  that  the  British  Parliament  was  not  constitu- 
tionally competent  to  pass  a  law  for  taxing  the  colo- 
nies. He  therefore  considered  the  Stamp  Act  as 
a  nullity,  as  a  document  of  no  more  validity  than 
Charles's  writ  of  shipmoney,  or  James's  proclamation 
dispensing  with  the  jx;nal  laws.  This  doctrine  seems 
to  us,  we  must  own,  to  be  altogether  untenable. 

Between  these  extreme  courses  lay  a  third  way. 
The  opinion  of  the  most  judicious  ami  temperate 
statesmen  of  those  times  was  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion had  set  no  limit  wlmteveor  to  the  legislative  power 
of  the  British  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  over  the 
whole  British  Empire.  Parliament*  they  held,  was 
legally  competent  to  tax  America,  as  Parliament  was 
legally  competent  to  commit  any  other  act  of  folly  or 
wickedness,  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the  mer- 
chants in  Lombard  Street,  or  to  attaint  any  man  in 
the  kingdom  of  high  treason,  without  examining  wit- 
nesses against  him,  or  hearing  him  in  his  own  defence. 
1'he  most  atrocious  act  of  confiscation  or  of  attainder 
8  just  as  valid  an  act  as  the  Toleration  Act  or  tha 
Habeas  Corpus  Act.  But  from  acts  of  confiscation 
*nd  acts  of  attainder  lawgivers  are  bound,  by  every 
obligation  of  morality,  systematically  to  refrain.  In 
ihe  same  manner  ought  the  British  legislature  to  re- 
frain from  taxing  the  American  colonies.  The  Stamp 
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Act  was  indefensible,  not  because  it  was  beyond  the 
constitutional  competence  of  Parliament,  but  because 
it  was  unjust  and  impolitic,  sterile  of  revenue,  and 
fertile  of  discontents.  These  sound  doctrines  were 
adopted  by  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  colleague^  and 
were,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  inculcitto.  by 
Burke,  in  orations,  some  of  which  will  last  as  long  as 
the  English  language. 

The  winter  came  ;  the  Parliament  met ;  and  the 
state  of  the  colonies  instantly  became  the  subject  of 
fierce  contention.  Pitt,  whose  health  had  been  some- 
what restored  by  the  waters  of  Bath,  reappeared  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and,  with  ardent  and  pathetic 
eloquence,  not  only  condemned  the  Stamp  Act,  but 
applauded  the  resistance  of  Massachusetts  and  Vir- 
ginia, and  vehemently  maintained,  in  defiance,  we 
must  say,  of  all  reason  and  of  all  authority,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  British  constitution,  the  supreme  legis- 
lative power  does  not  include  the  power  to  tax.  The 
language  of  Grenville,  IOTI  the  other  hand,  was  such 
as  Strafford  might  have  used  at  the  council  table  of 
Charles  the  First,  when  news  came  of  the  resistance 
to  the  liturgy  at  Edinburgh.  The  colonists  were 
traitors  ;  those  who  excused  them  were  little  better. 
Frigates,  mortars,  bayonets,  sabres,  were  the  proper 
remedies  for  such  distempers. 

The  ministers  occupied  an  intermediate  position ; 
they  proposed  to  declare  that  the  legislative  authority 
of  the  British  Parliament  over  the  whole  Empire  was 
m  all  cases  supreme  ;  and  they  proposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  repeal  the  Stamp  Act.  To  the  former  measure 
Pitt  objected ;  but  it  was  carried  with  scarcely  a  dis- 
sentient voice.  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  Pitt 
strongly  supported;  but  against  the  Government  was 
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arrayed  a  formidable  assemblage  of  opponents.  Gren- 
ville  and  the  Bedfords  were  furious.  Temple,  who 
had  now  allied  himself  closely  with  his  brother,  and 
separated  himself  from  Pitt,  was  no  despicable  enemy. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  worst.  The  ministry  was 
without  its  natural  strength.  It  had  to  struggle,  not 
only  against  its  avowed  enemies,  but  against  the  in- 
sidious hostility  of  the  King,  and  of  a  set  of  persons 
who,  about  this  time,  began  to  be  designated  as  tho 
King's  friends. 

The  character  of  this  faction  has  been  drawn  by 
Burke  with  even  more  than  his  usual  force  and  vi- 
vacity. Those  who  know  how  strongly,  through  his 
whole  life,  his  judgment  was  biassed  by  his  passions, 
may  not  unnaturally  suspect  that  he  has  left  us  rather 
a  caricature  than  a  likeness  ;  and  yet  there  is  scarcely, 
in  the  whole  portrait,  a  single  touch  of  which  the 
fidelity  is  not  proved  by  facts  of  unquestionable  au- 
thenticity. 

The  public  generally  regarded  the  King's  friends  as 
a  body  of  which  Bute  was  the  directing  soul.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  the  Earl  professed  to  have  done 
with  politics,  that  he  absented  himself  year  after  year 
Irom  the  levee  and  the  drawing-room,  that  he  went  to 
the  north,  that  he  went  to  Rome.  The  nctinn  that,  in 
some  inexplicable  manner,  he  dictated  all  ll»e  measures 
.•f  the  court,  was  fixed  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the 
multitude,  but  of  some  who  liad  good  opportunities  of 
obtaining  information,  and  who  ought  U>  have  been 
superior  to  vulgar  prejudices.  Our  own  belief  is  that 
ihese  suspicions  were  unfounded,  and  that  he  ceased  to 
Save  any  communication  with  the  King  on  political 
matters  some  time  before  the  dismissal  of  George  Gren- 
The  supposition  of  Bute's  influence  is,  indeed. 
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by  no  means  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena 
The  King,  in  1765,  was  no  longer  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  boy  who  had,  in  1760,  been  managed 
by  his  mother  and  his  Groom  of  the  Stole.  He  had, 
during  several  years,  observed  the  struggles  of  parties, 
and  conferred  daily  on  high  questions  of  state  with 
able  and  experienced  politicians.  His  way  of  life  liad 
developed  his  understanding  and  character.  He  waa 
now  no  longer  a  puppet,  but  had  very  decided  opinions 
both  of  men  and  things.  Nothing  could  be  more  nat- 
ural than  that  he  should  have  high  notions  of  his  own 
prerogatives,  should  be  impatient  of  opposition,  and 
should  wish  all  public  men  to  be  detached  from  each 
other  and  dependent  on  himself  alone  ;  nor  could  any- 
thing be  more  natural  than  that,  in  the  state  in  which 
the  political  world  then  was,  he  should  find  instruments 
fit  for  his  purposes. 

Thus  sprang  into  existence  and  into  note  a  reptile 
species  of  politicians  never  before  and  never  since 
known  in  our  country.  These  men  disclaimed  all 
political  ties,  except  those  which  bound  them  to  the 
throne.  They  were  willing  to  coalesce  with  any  party, 
to  abandon  any  party,  to  undermine  any  party,  to 
assault  any  party,  at  a  moment's  notice.  To  them, 
all  administrations,  and  all  oppositions  were  the  same. 
They  regarded  Bute,  Grenville,  Rockingham,  Pitt, 
without  one  sentiment  either  of  predilection  or  of  aver- 
sion. They  were  the  King's  friends.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that  this  friendship  implied  no  personal  in- 
timacy. These  people  had  never  lived  with  their 
master  as  Dodington  at  one  time  lived  with  his  father, 
or  as  Sheridan  afterwards  lived  with  his  son.  They 
never  hunted  with  him  in  the  morning,  or  played  cards 
with  him  in  the  evening,  never  shared  his  mutton  01 
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Walked  with  him  among  his  turnips.  Only  one  or 
two  of  them  ever  saw  his  face,  except  on  public  (lays. 
The  whole  band,  however,  always  had  early  and  ao 
curate  information  as  to  his  personal  inclinations. 
These  people  were  never  high  in  the  administration. 
They  were  generally  to  be  found  in  places  of  much 
emolument,  little  labour,  and  no  responsibility ;  and 
these  places  they  continued  to  occupy  securely  while 
the  cabinet  was  six  or  seven  times  reconstructed. 
Their  peculiar  business  was  not  to  supjwrt  the  minis- 
try against  the  opposition,  but  to  support  the  King 
against  the  ministry.  Whenever  liis  Majesty  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  reluctant  assent  to  the  introduction 
of  some  bill  which  his  constitutional  advisers  regarded 
•s  necessary,  his  friends  in  the  House  of  Commons 
were  sure  to  speak  against  it,  to  vote  against  it,  to 
throw  in  its  way  every  obstruction  compatible  with 
the  forms  of  Parliament.  If  his  Majesty  found  it 
necessary  to  admit  into  his  closet  a  Secretary  of  State 
or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  whom  he  disliked,  his 
friends  were  sure  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  thwarting 
and  humbling  the  obnoxious  minister.  In  return  for 
these  services,  the  King  covered  them  with  his  pro- 
tection. It  was  to  no  purpose  tliat  his  responsible 
servants  complained  to  him  that  they  were  daily 
betrayed  and  impeded  by  men  who  were  eating 
the  bread  of  the  government.  He  sometimes  justi- 
fied the  offenders,  sometimes  excused  them,  some- 
times o\vned  that  they  were  to  blame,  but  said  that 
he  must  take  time  to  consider  whether  he  could  part 
with  them.  He  never  would  turn  them  out;  and, 
while  every  thing  else  in  the  state  was  constantly 
r hanging,  these  sycophants  seemed  to  have,  a  life  es- 
tate in  their  offices. 
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It  was  well  known  to  the  King's  friends  that.  thr<^tf 
his  Majesty  had  consented  to  the  repeal  of  Stamp  rvct, 
he  had  consented  with  a  very  bad  grace,  and  that 
though  he  had  eagerly  welcomed  the  Whigs,  when,  in 
his  extreme  need  and  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  they  had 
undertaken  to  free  him  from  an  insupportable  yoke,  lie 
had  by  no  means  got  over  his  early  prejudices  against 
his  deliverers.  The  ministers  soon  found  that,  whiio 
they  were  encountered  in  front  by  the  whole  force  of 
a  strong  opposition,  their  rear  was  assailed  by  a  large 
body  of  those  whom  they  had  regarded  as  auxiliaries. 

Nevertheless,  Lord  Rockingham  and  his  adherents 
went  on  resolutely  with  the  bill  for  repealing  the 
Stamp  Act.  They  had  on  their  side  all  the  manufac- 
turing and  commercial  interests  of  the  realm.  In 

O 

the  debates  the  government  was  powerfully  supported. 
Two  great  orators  and  statesmen,  belonging  to  two 
different  generations,  repeatedly  put  forth  all  their 
powers  in  defence  of  the  bill.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons heard  Pitt  for  the  last  time,  and  Burke  for  the 
first  time,  and  was  in  doubt  to  which  of  them  the  palm 
of  eloquence  should  be  assigned.  It  was  indeed  a 
splendid  sunset  and  a  splendid  dawn. 

For  a  time  the  event  seemed  doubtful.  In  several 
divisions  the  ministers  were  hard  pressed.  On  one 
occasion,  not  less  than  twelve  of  the  King's  friends,  all 
men  in  office,  voted  against  the  government.  It  was 

O  O 

to  no  purpose  that  Lord  Rockingham  remonstrated 
with  the  King.  His  Majesty  confessed  that  there  was 
ground  for  complaint,  but  hoped  that  gentle  meana 
would  bring  the  mutineers  to  a  better  mind.  If  they 
persisted  in  their  misconduct,  he  would  dismiss  them. 

At  length  the  decisive  day  arrived.  The  gallery 
the  lobby,  the  Court  of  Requests,  the  staircases,  were 
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crowded  with  merchants  from  all  the  great  ports  of  the 
island.  The  debate  lasted  till  long  after  midnight.  On 
the  division  the  ministers  had  a  great  majority.  The 
dread  of  civil  war,  and  the  outcry  of  all  the  trading 
towns  of  the  kingdom,  had  been  too  strong  for  the 
combined  strength  of  the  court  and  the  opposition. 

It  was  in  the  first  dim  twilight  of  a  February  morn- 
ing that  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  that  the 
chiefs  of  the  hostile  parties  showed  themselves  to  the 
multitude.  Conway  was  received  with  loud  applause. 
But,  when  Pitt  appeared,  all  eyes  were  fixed  on  him 
alone.  All  hats  were  in  the  air.  Loud  and  long 
huzzas  accompanied  him  to  his  chair,  and  a  train  of 
admirers  escorted  him  all  the  way  to  his  home.  Then 
came  forth  Grenville.  As  soon  as  he  was  recognised, 
ft  fllorm  of  hisses  and  curses  broke  forth.  He  turned 
fiercely  on  the  crowd,  and  caught  one  man  by  the 
throat.  The  bystanders  were  in  great  alarm.  If  a 
souffle  began,  none  could  say  how  it  might  end.  For- 
tunately the  person  who  had  been  collared  only  said, 
"  If  I  may  not  hiss,  sir,  I  hope  I  may  laugh,"  and 
laughed  in  Grcnville's  face. 

The  majority  had  been  so  decisive,  that  all  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  ministry,  save  one,  were  disposed  to  let  the 
bill  pass  without  any  further  contention.  But  solicita- 
tion and  expostulation  were  thrown  away  on  Grenville. 
Ills  indomitable  spirit  rose  up  stronger  and  stronger 
under  the  load  of  public  hatred.  He  fought  out  the 
nattle  obstinately  to  the  end.  On  the  last  reading  he 
had  a  sharp  altercation  with  his  brother-in-law,  the  last 
of  their  many  sharp  altercations.  Pitt  thundered  in 
his  loftiest  tones  against  the  man  who  had  wished  to 
iip  the  ermine  of  a  British  King  in  the  blood  of  the 
British  people.  Grenville  replied  with  his  wonted  in- 
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trepidity  and  asperity.  "  If  the  tax,"  he  sai.l,  "  were 
Btill  to  be  laid  on,  I  would  lay  it  on.  For  the  evila 
which  it  may  produce  my  accuser  is  answerable.  Hig 
profusion  made  it  necessary.  His  declarations  against 
the  constitutional  powers  of  Kings,  Lords,  and  Com- 
mons, have  made  it  doubly  necessary.  I  do  not  envy 
him  the  huzza.  I  glory  in  the  hiss.  If  it  were  to  be 
done  again,  I  would  do  it." 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  the  chief  measure 
of  Lord  Rockingham's  government.  But  that  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  put  a  stop  to 
two  oppressive  practices,  which,  in  Wilkes's  case,  had 
attracted  the  notice  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of 
the  public.  The  House  of  Commons  was  induced  by 
the  ministers  to  pass  a  resolution  condemning  the  use 
of  general  warrants,  and  another  resolution  condem- 
ning the  seizure  of  papers  in  cases  of  libel. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  lasting  honour  of  Lord 
Rockingham,  that  his  administration  was  the  first 
which,  during  a  long  course  of  years,  had  the  courage 
and  the  virtue  to  refrain  from  bribing  members  of  Par- 
liament. His  enemies  accused  him  and  his  friends  of 
weakness,  of  haughtiness,  of  party  spirit ;  but  cal- 
umny itself  never  dared  to  couple  his  name  with  cor- 
ruption. 

Unhappily  his  government,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  has  ever  existed  in  our  country,  was  also  one  of  the 
weakest.  The  King's  friends  assailed  and  obstructed 
the  ministers  at  every  turn.  To  appeal  to  the  King 
was  only  to  draw  forth  new  promises  and  new  evasions. 
His  Majesty  was  sure  that  there  must  be  some  mis- 
understanding. Lord  Rockingham  had  better  speak  to 
the  gentlemen.  They  should  be  dismissed  on  the  next 
fault.  Tlu.  next  fault  was  soon  committed,  ami  his 
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Majesty  still  continued  to  shuffle.  It  was  too  bad.  It 
wag  quite  abominable ;  but  it  mattered  less  as  the  pro* 
rogation  was  at  hand.  He  would  give  the  delinquents 
one  more  chance.  If  they  did  not  alter  their  conduct 
next  session,  he  should  not  have  one  word  to  say  for 
them.  He  had  already  resolved  that,  long  before  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  Lord  Rockingham 
should  cease  to  be  minister. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  part  of  our  story  which, 
admiring  as  we  do  the  genius  and  the  many  noble  qual- 
iiu'.s  of  Pitt,  we  cannot  relate  without  much  pain.  We 
believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  give  the  victory  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  King's 
friends.  If  he  had  allied  himself  closely  with  Lord 
Rockingham,  what  could  the  court  have  done  ?  There 
would  have  beeu  only  one  alternative,  the  Whigs  or 
Grenville ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  what  the 
King's  choice  would  be.  He  still  remembered,  as  well 
he  might,  with  the  uttermost  bitterness,  the  thraldom 
from  which  his  uncle  had  freed  him,  and  said  about 
this  time,  with  great  vehemence,  that  he  would  sooner 
see  the  Devil  come  into  his  closet  than  Grenville. 

And  what  was  there  to  prevent  Pitt  from  allying 
himself  with  Lord  Rockingham  ?  On  all  the  most 
important  questions  their  views  were  the  same.  They 
had  agreed  in  condemning  the  peace,  the  Stamp  Act, 
the  general  warrant,  the  seizure  of  papers.  The  points 
on  which  they  difi'ered  were  few  and  unimportant.  In 
integrity,  in  disinterestedness,  in  hatred  of  corruption, 
they  resembled  each  other.  Their  personal  interesta 
rould  not  clash.  They  sat  in  different  Houses,  and 
Pitt  had  always  declared  that  nothing  should  induce 
him  to  be  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 

If  the  opportunity  of  forming  a  coalition  beneficial 
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to  the  state,  and  honourable  to  all  concerned,  was  suf- 
fered to  escape,  the  fault  was  not  with  the  Whig  min- 
isters. They  behaved  towards  Pitt  with  an  obsequi- 
ousness which,  had  it  not  been  the  effect  of  sincere 
admiration  and  of  anxiety  for  the  public  interests, 
might  have  been  justly  called  servile.  They  repeat- 
edly gave  him  to  understand  that,  if  he  chose  to  join 
their  ranks,  they  were  ready  to  receive  him,  not  as  an 
associate,  but  as  a  leader.  They  had  proved  their 
respect  for  him  by  bestowing  a  peerage  on  the  person 
who,  at  that  time,  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  his  con- 
fidence, Chief  Justice  Pratt.  What  then  was  there 
to  divide  Pitt  from  the  Whigs  ?  What,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  there  in  common  between  him  and  the 
King's  friends,  that  he  should  lend  himself  to  their 
purposes,  he  who  had  never  owed  any  thing  to  flattery 
or  intrigue,  he  whose  eloquence  and  independent  spirit 
had  overawed  two  generations  of  slaves  and  jobbers, 
ho  who  had  twice  been  forced  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
an  admiring  nation  on  a  reluctant  Prince? 

Unhappily  the  court  had  gained  Pitt,  not,  it  is  time, 
by  those  ignoble  means  which  were  employed  when 
such  men  as  Rigby  and  Wedderburn  were  to  be  won, 
but  by  allurements  suited  to  a  nature  noble  even  in  its 
aberrations.  The  King  set  himself  to  seduce  the  one 
man  who  could  turn  the  Whigs  out  without  letting 
Grenville  in.  Praise,  caresses,  promises,  were  lavished 
on  the  idol  of  the-  nation.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
put  an  end  to  faction,  could  bid  defiance  to  all  thp 
powerful  connections  in  the  land  united,  Whigs  ana 
Tories,  Rockinghams,  Bedfords,  and  Grenvilles.  These 
blandishments  produced  a  great  effect.  For  though 
Pitt's  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  though  his  eloquence 
was  often  exerted  with  formidable  effect  against  the 
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court,  and  though  his  theory  of  government  had  been 
learned  in  the  school  of  Locke  and  Sydney,  he  had 
always  regarded  the  person  of  the  sovereign  with  pro- 
found veneration.  As  soon  as  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  royalty,  his  imagination  and  sensibility  were 
too  strong  for  his  principles.  His  Whiggism  thawed 
and  disappeared ;  and  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  Tory 
of  the  old  Oruiond  pattern.  Nor  was  he  by  any  means 
unwilling  to  assist  in  the  work  of  dissolving  all  polit- 
ical connections.  His  own  weight  in  the  state  was 
wholly  inde|>endent  of  such  connections.  He  was 
therefore  inclined  to  look  on  them  with  dislike,  and 
made  far  too  little  distinction  between  gangs  of  knaves 
associated  for  the  mere  purpose  of  robbing  the  public, 
and  confederacies  of  honourable  men  for  the  promotion 
of  great  public  objects.  Nor  had  he  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  he  made  to 
annihilate  all  parties  tended  only  to  establish  the  ascen- 
dency of  one  party,  and  that  the  basest  and  most  hate- 
ful of  all. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  lie  would  have  been 
thus  misled,  if  his  mind  had  been  in  full  health  and 
vigour.  But  the  truth  is  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  an  unnatural  stat"  of  excitement.  No  suspi- 
cion of  this  sort  had  yet  got  abroad.  His  eloquence 
had  never  shone  with  more  splendour  than  during  the 
recent  debates.  Hut  people  afterwards  called  to  mind 
many  things  which  ought  to  have  roused  their  appre- 
hensions. His  habits  were  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  eccentric.  A  horror  of  all  loud  sounds, 
such  as  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  many  oddities 
of  Wallenstein,  grew  upon  him.  Though  the  most 
affectionate  of  fathers,  he  could  not  at  this  time  bear 
to  hear  the  voices  of  his  own  children,  and  laid  out 
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great  sums  at  Hayes  in  buying  up  houses  contiguous 
to  liis  own,  merely  that  he  might  have  no  neighbours 
to  disturb  him  with  their  noise.  He  then  sold  Hayes, 
and  took  possession  of  a  villa  at  Hampstead,  where  he 
again  began  to  purchase  houses  to  right  and  left.  In 
expense,  indeed,  he  vied,  during  this  part  of  his  life, 
with  the  wealthiest  of  the  conquerors  of  Bengal  and 
Tanjore.  At  Burton  Pynsent,  he  ordered  a  great  ex- 
tent of  ground  to  be  planted  with  cedars.  Cedara 
enough  for  the  purpose  were  not  to  be  found  in  Somer- 
setshire. They  were  therefore  collected  in  London, 
and  sent  down  by  land  carriage.  Relays  of  labourers 
were  hired  ;  and  the  work  went  on  all  night  by  torch- 
iight.  No  man  could  be  more  abstemious  than  Pitt : 
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yet  the  profusion  of  his  kitchen  was  a  wonder  even  to 
epicures.  Several  dinners  were  always  dressing ;  for 
his  appetite  was  capricious  and  fanciful ;  and  at  what- 
ever moment  he  felt  inclined  to  eat,  he  expected  a  meal 
to  be  instantly  on  the  table.  Other  circumstances 
might  be  mentioned,  such  as  separately  are  of  little 
moment,  but  such  as,  when  taken  together,  and  when 
viewed  in  connection  with  the  strange  events  which 
followed,  justify  us  in  believing  that  his  mind  was  al- 
ready in  a  morbid  state. 

Soon  after  tli3  close  of  the  session  of  Parliament, 
Lord  Rockingham  received  his  dismissal.  He  retired, 
accompanied  by  a  firm  body  of  friends,  whose  consis- 
tency and  uprightness  enmity  itself  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit. None  of  them  had  asked  or  obtained  any  pension 
or  any  sinecure,  either  in  possession  or  in  reversion. 
Such  disinterestedness  was  then  rare  among  politicians. 
Their  chief,  though  not  a  man  of  brilliant  talents,  had 
won  for  himself  an  honourable  fame,  which  he  kept 
Wire  to  the  last.  He  had,  in  spite  of  difficulties  which 
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Betmcd  almost  insurmountable,  removed  great  abuses 
and  averted  a  civil  war.  Sixteen  years  later,  in  a  dark 
and  terrible  day,  he  was  again  called  upon  to  save  the 
state,  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  rum  by  the  same 
pe'fidy  and  obstinacy  which  had  embarrassed,  and  at 
length  overthrown,  his  first  administration. 

Pitt  was  planting  in  Somersetshire  when  he  was 
summoned  to  court  by  a  letter  written  by  the  royal 
hand.  lie  instantly  hastened  to  London.  The  irrita- 
bility of  his  mind  and  body  were  increased  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  travelled  ;  and  when  he  reached 
his  journey's  end  he  was  suffering  from  fever.  Ill  as 
he  was,  he  saw  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  undertook 
to  form  an  administration. 

Pitt  was  scarcely  in  the  state  in  which  a  man  should 
be  who  has  to  conduct  delicate  and  arduous  negotia- 
tions. In  his  letters  to  his  wife,  he  complained  that 
the  conferences  in  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
bear  a  part  heated  his  blood  and  accelerated  his  pulse. 
From  other  sources  of  information  we  learn,  that  his 
language,  even  to  those  whose  co-operation  he  wished 
to  engage,  was  strangely  peremptory  and  despotic. 
Some  of  his  notes  written  at  this  time  have  been  pre- 
served, and  arc  in  a  style  which  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
would  have  been  too  well  bred  to  employ  in  address- 
ing any  French  genrtPhian. 

In  the  attempt  to  dissolve  all  parties,  Pitt  met  with 
some  difficulties.  Some  Whigs,  whom  the  court  would 
gladly  have  detached  from  Lord  Rockingham,  rejected 
all  offers.  The  Bedfords  were  perfectly  willing  tc 
break  with  Grenville;  but  Pitt  would  not  come  up  to 
their  terms.  Temple,  whom  Pitt  at  first  meant  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  proved  intractable. 
A-  coldness  indeed  had,  during  some  months,  been  fast 
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growing  between  the  brothers-in-law,  so  long  and  so 
closely  allied  in  politics.  Pitt  was  angry  with  Temple 
for  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act.  Temple 
was  angry  with  Pitt  for  refusing  to  accede  to  that  fam- 
ily league  which  was  now  the  favourite  plan  at  Stowe. 
At  length  the  Earl  proposed  an  equal  partition  of 
power  and  patronage,  and  offered,  on  this  condition,  to 
give  up  his  brother  George.  Pitt  thought  the  demand 
exorbitant,  and  positively  refused  compliance.  A  bit- 
ter quarrel  followed.  Each  of  the  kinsmen  was  true 
to  his  character.  Temple's  soul  festered  with  spite, 
and  Pitt's  swelled  into  contempt.  Temple  represented 
Pitt  as  the  most  odious  of  hypocrites  and  traitors. 
Pitt  held  a  different  and  perhaps  a  more  provoking 
tone.  Temple  was  a  good  sort  of  man  enough,  whose 
single  title  to  distinction  was,  that  he  had  a  large  gar- 
den, with  a  large  piece  of  water,  and  a  great  many 
pavilions  and  summer-houses.  To  his  fortunate  con- 
nection with  a  great  orator  and  statesman  he  was  in- 
debted for  an  importance  in  the  state  which  his  own 
talents  could  never  have  gained  for  him.  That  impor- 
tance had  turned  his  head.  He  had  begun  to  fancy 
that  he  could  form  administrations,  and  govern  em- 
pires. It  was  piteous  to  see  a  well  meaning  man  under 
such  a  delusion. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  a  ministry  was  made 
such  as  the  King  wished  to  see,  a  ministry  in  which 
all  his  Majesty's  friends  were  comfortably  accommo- 
dated, and  which,  with  the  exception  of  his  Majesty's 
friends,  contained  no  four  persons  who  had  ever  in 
their  lives  been  in  the  habit  of  acting  together.  Men 
who  had  never  concurred  in  a  single  vote  found  them- 
lelves  seated  at  the  same  board.  The  office  of  pay- 
master was  divided  between  two  persons  who  had 
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never  exchanged  a  word.  Most  of  the  chief  posts  were 
filled  either  by  personal  adherents  of  Pitt,  or  by  mem- 
of  the  late  ministry,  who  had  been  induced  to 
remain  in  place  after  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Rocking- 
ham.  To  the  former  class  belonged  Pratt,  now  Lord 
Camden,  who  accepted  the  great  seal,  and  Lord  Shel- 
bunio,  who  was  made  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
To  the  latter  class  belonged  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who 
became  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Conway, 
who  kept  his  old  position  both  in  the  government  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  Townshend,  who 
h:id  belonged  to  every  party,  and  cared  for  none,  was 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Pitt  himself  was  de- 
clared prime  minister,  but  refused  to  take  any  labori- 
ous office.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Chatham,  and  the 
privy  seal  was  delivered  to  him. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  die  failure,  the 
complete  and  disgraceful  failure,  of  this  arrangement, 
i-  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  in  the 
persons  whom  we  have  named.  None  of  them  was 
deficient  in  abilities ;  and  four  of  them,  Pitt  himself, 
Shelburne,  Camden,  and  Townshend,  were  men  of 
hi^li  intellectual  eminence.  The  fault  was  not  in  the 
materials,  but  in  the  principle  on  which  the  materials 
were  put  together.  Pitt  had  mixed  up  these  conflict- 
ing elements,  in  the  full  confidence  that  lie  should 
be  able  to  keep  them  all  in  perfect  subordination  to 
himself,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  We 
•hall  soon  see  how  the  experiment  succeeded. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the  new  prime  minister 
vi-scd  hands,  three  fourtlis  of  that  popularity  which 
he  had  long  enjoyed  without  a  rival,  and  to  which  he 
owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority,  departed  from 
oira.  A  violent  outcry  was  raised,  not  against  thai 
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part  of  his  conduct  which  really  deserved  severe  con- 
demnation, but  against  a  step  in  which  we  can  see 
nothing  to  censure.  His  acceptance  of  a  peerage  pro> 
duced  a  general  burst  of  indignation.  Yet  surely  no 
peerage  had  ever  been  better  earned  ;  nor  was  there 
ever  a  statesman  who  more  needed  the  repose  of  the 
Upper  House.  Pitt  was  now  growing  old.  He  was 
much  older  in  constitution  than  in  years.  It  was  with 
imminent  risk  to  his  life  that  he  had,  on  some  impor- 
tant occasions,  attended  his  duty  in  Parliament.  Dur- 
ing the  session  of  1704,  he  had  not  been  able  to  take 
part  in  a  single  debate.  It  was  impossible  that  he 
should  go  through  the  nightly  labour  of  conducting 
the  business  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. His  wish  to  be  transferred,  under  such  circum- 
stances, to  a  less  busy  and  a  less  turbulent  assembly, 
was  natural  and  reasonable.  The  nation,  however, 
overlooked  all  these  considerations.  Those  who  had 
most  loved  and  honoured  the  great  Commoner  were 
loudest  in  invective  against  the  new  made  Lord.  Lon- 
don had  hitherto  been  true  to  him  through  every  vicis- 
situde. When  the  citizens  learned  that  he  had  been 
sent  for  from  Somersetshire,  that  he  had  been  closeted 
with  the  King  at  Richmond,  and  that  he  was  to  be  first 
minister,  they  had  been  in  transports  of  joy.  Prepara- 
tions were  made  for  a  grand  entertainment  and  for  a 
general  illumination.  The  lamps  had  actually  been 
placed  round  the  monument,  when  the  Gazette  an- 
nounced that  the  object  of  all  this  enthusiasm  was  an 
Earl.  Instantly  the  feast  was  countermanded.  The 
lamps  were  taken  down.  The  newspapers  raised  the 
roar  of  obloquy.  Pamphlets,  made  up  of  calumny  and 
scurrility,  filled  the  shops  of  all  the  booksellers ;  and 
of  those  pamphlets,  the  most  galling  were  written 
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indcr  the  direction  of  the  malignant  Temple.  It  was 
now  the  fashion  to  comj^are  the  two  Williams,  William 
Pulteney  and  William  Pitt.  Both,  it  was  said,  had,  by 
eloquence  and  simulated  patriotism,  acquired  a  great 
ascendency  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  coun- 
try. Both  had  been  intrusted  with  the  office  of  reform- 
ing the  government.  Both  had,  when  at  the  height 
of  power  and  popularity,  been  seduced  by  the  splendour 
of  the  coronet.  Both  had  been  made  earls,  and  both 
had  at  once  become  objects  of  aversion  and  scorn  to 
the  nation  which  a  few  hours  before  had  regarded  them 
with  affection  and  veneration. 

The  clamour  against  Pitt  appears  to  have  had  a  seri- 
ous effect  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  His 
name  had  till  now  acted  like  a  spell  at  Versailles  and 
Saint  Ildefonso.  English  travellers  on  the  Continent 
hud  remarked  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  to 
silence  a  whole  room  full  of  boasting  Frenchmen  than 
to  drop  11  hint  of  the  probability  that  Mr.  Pitt  would 
return  to  power.  In  an  instant  there  was  deep  silence : 
all  shoulders  rose,  and  all  faces  were  lengthened.  Now, 
unhappily,  every  foreign  court,  in  learning  that  he  was 
recalled  to  office,  learned  also  that  he  no  longer  pos- 
sessed the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  Ceasing  to  be 
loved  at  home,  he  ceased  to  be  feared  abroad.  The 
naino  of  Pitt  had  been  a  charmed  name.  Our  envoys 
tried  in  vain  to  conjure  with  the  name  of  Chatham. 

The  difficulties  which  beset  Chatham  were  daily 
increased  by  the  despotic  manner  in  which  he  treated 
all  around  him.  Lord  Rockingham  had,  at  the  time 
of  the  change  of  ministry,  acted  with  great  moderation, 
had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  new  government  would 
act  on  the  principles  of  the  late  government,  and  had 
s ven  interfered  to  prevent  many  of  his  friends  from 
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quitting  office.  Thus  Saunders  and  Keppel,  t\\o  naral 
commanders  of  great  eminence,  had  been  induced  to 
remain  at  the  Admiralty,  where  their  services  were 
much  needed.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  still  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Besborough  Postmaster.  But 
within  a  quarter  of  a  year,  Lord  Chatham  had  so 
deeply  affronted  these  men,  that  they  all  retired  in  dis- 
gust. In  truth,  his  tone,  submissive  in  the  closet,  was 
at  this  time  insupportably  tyrannical  in  the  cabinet. 
His  colleagues  were  merely  his  clerks  for  naval,  finan- 
cial, and  diplomatic  business.  Comvay,  meek  as  he 
was,  was  on  one  occasion  provoked  into  declaring  that 
such  lanmiao-e  as  Lord  Chatham's  had  never  been  heard 
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west  of  Constantinople,  and  was  with  difficulty  pre- 
vented by  Horace  Walpole  from  resigning,  and  rejoin- 
ing the  standard  of  Lord  Rockingham. 

The  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the  govern- 
ment by  the  defection  of  so  many  of  the  Rockinghams, 
Chatham  hoped  to  supply  by  the  help  of  the  Bedfords. 
But  with  the  Bedfords  he  could  not  deal  as  he  had 
dealt  with  other  parties.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  he 
bade  high  for  one  or  two  members  of  the  faction,  in  the 
hope  of  detaching  them  from  the  rest.  They  were  to 
be  had  ;  but  they  were  to  be  had  only  in  the  lot.  There 
was  indeed  for  a  moment  some  wavering  and  some  dis- 
puting among  them.  But  at  length  the  counsels  of 
the  shrewd  and  resolute  Rigby  prevailed.  They  deter- 
mined to  stand  firmly  together,  and  plainly  intimated 
to  Chatham  that  he  must  take  them  all,  or  that  he 
should  get  none  of  them.  The  event  proved  that  they 
were  wiser  in  their  generation  than  any  other  connec- 
tion in  the  slate.  In  a  few  months  they  were  able  to 
dictate  their  own  terms. 

The  most  important  public  measure  of  Lord  Chat 
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ham's  administration  was  his  celebrated  interference 
with  the  corn  trade.  The  harvest  had  been  bad  ;  the 
price  of  food  was  high ;  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  laying  an  em- 
bargo on  the  exportation  of  grain.  When  Parliament 
met,  this  proceeding  was  attacked  by  the  opposition 
as  unconstitutional,  and  defended  by  the  ministers  as 
indispensably  necessary.  At  last  an  act  was  passed 
to  indemnify  all  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  em- 
bargo. 

The  first  words  uttered  by  Chatham,  in  the  Houso 
of  Lords,  were  in  defence  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  spoke  with  a  calmness,  sobriety,  and  dignity, 
well  suited  to  the  audience  which  he  was  addressing.  A 
subsequent  speech  which  he  made  on  the  same  subject 
was  less  successful.  He  bade  defiance  to  aristocratical 
connections,  with  a  superciliousness  to  which  the  Peers 
were  not  accustomed,  and  with  tones  and  gestures  bet- 
ter suited  to  a  large  and  stormy  assembly  than  to  the 
body  of  which  he  was  now  a  member.  A  short  alter- 
cation followed,  and  he  was  told  very  plainly  that  he 
should  not  be  suffered  to  browbeat  the  old  nobility  of 
England. 

It  gradually  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  he  was 
in  a  distempered  state  of  mind.  His  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  territorial  acquisitions  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  he  determined  to  bring  the  whole 
of  that  great  subject  before  Parliament.  He  would 
not,  however,  confer  on  the  subject  with  any  of  his 
colleagues.  It  was  in  vain  that  Conway,  who  was 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  business  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Charles  Townshcnd,  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  direction  of  the  finances,  becked  for  some 
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glimpse  of  light   as    to  what   was   in    contemplation. 
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Chatham's  answers  were  sullen  and  mysterious.  lie 
must  decline  any  discussion  with  thsin  ;  he  did  not 
want  their  assistance;  he  had  fixed  on  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  his  measure  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
This  person  was  a  member  who  was  not  connected 
with  the  government,  and  who  neither  had,  nor  de- 
served to  have,  the  ear  of  the  House,  a  noisy,  purse- 
proud,  illiterate  demagogue,  whose  Cockney  English 
and  scraps  of  mispronounced  Latin  were  the  jest  of 
the  newspapers,  Alderman  Beckford.  It  may  well  be 
supposed  that  these  strange  proceedings  produced  a  ier- 
ment  through  the  whole  political  world.  The  city  was 
in  commotion.  The  East  India  Company  invoked  the 
faith  of  charters.  Burke  thundered  against  the  minis- 
ters. The  ministers  looked  at  each  other,  and  knew 
not  what  to  say.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Lord 
Chatham  proclaimed  himself  gouty,  and  retired  to 
Bath.  It  was  ftnnounced,  after  some  time,  that  he 
was  better,  that  he  would  shortly  return,  that  he  would 
soon  put  every  thing  in  order.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
his  arrival  in  London.  But  when  he  reached  the  Cas- 
tle inn  at  Marlborough,  he  stopped,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  room,  and  remained  there  some  weeks.  Every 
body  who  travelled  that  road  was  amazed  by  the  num- 
ber of  his  attendants.  Footmen  and  grooms,  dressed 
in  his  family  livery,  filled  the  whole  inn,  though  one  of 
the  largest  in  England,  and  swarmed  in  the  streets  of 
the  little  town.  The  truth  was,  that  the  invalid  had 
insisted  that,  during  his  stay,  all  the  waiters  and  stable- 
boys  of  the  Castle  should  wear  his  livery. 

His  colleagues  were  in  despair.  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton  pi'oposed  to  go  down  to  Marlborough  in  order  to 
consult  the  oracle.  But  lie  was  informed  that  Lord 
Chatham  must  decline  all  conversation  on  businers. 
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In  the  mean  time,  all  the  parties  which  were  out  of 
office,  Bedfords,  Grenvilles,  and  Rockinghains,  joined 
to  oppose  the  distracted  government  on  the  vote  for 
the  land  tax.  They  were  reinforced  by  almost  all  the 
county  members,  and  had  a  considerable  majority. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  a  ministry  had  been 
beaten  on  an  important  division  in  the  House  of 
Commons  since  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Tho 
administration,  thus  furiously  assailed  from  without, 
was  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  It  had  been  formed 
on  no  principle  whatever.  From  the  very  first,  noth- 
ing but  Chatham's  authority  had  prevented  the  hos- 
tile contingents  which  made  up  his  ranks  from  going 
to  blows  with  each  other.  That  authority  was  now 
withdrawn,  and  every  thing  was  in  commotion.  Con- 
way,  a  brave  soldier,  but  in  civil  affairs  the  most 
timid  and  irresolute  of  men,  afraid  of  disobliging  the 
King,  afraid  of  being  abused  in  the  newspapers,  afraid 
of  being  thought  factious  if  he  went  out,  afraid  of 
being  thought  interested  if  he  stayed  in,  afraid  of 
every  thing,  and  afraid  of  being  known  to  be  afraid 
t»f  any  thing,  was  beaten  backwards  and  forwards  like 
L  shuttlecock  between  Horace  Walpole  who  wished  to 
make  him  prime  minister,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish 
who  wished  to  draw  him  into  opposition.  Charles 
Townshcnd,  a  man  of  splendid  eloquence,  of  lax  prin- 
ciples, and  of  boundless  vanity  and  presumption,  would 
submit  to  no  control.  The  full  extent  of  his  parts,  of 
his  ambition,  and  of  his  arrogance,  had  not  yet  been 
made  manifest ;  for  he  had  always  quailed  before  the 
genius  and  the  lofty  character  of  Pitt.  But  now  that 
Pitt  had  quitted  the  House  of  Commons,  and  seemed 
to  have  abdicated  the  part  of  chief  minister,  Towns- 
tend  broke  loose  from  all  restraint. 
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"While  things  were  in  this  state,  Chatnam  at  length 
returned  to  London.  He  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  Maryborough.  He  would  see  nobody.  He  would 
give  no  opinion  on  any  public  matter.  The  Duke  of 
Grafton  begged  pitcously  for  an  interview,  for  an  hour., 
for  half  an  hour,  for  five  minutes.  The  answer  was, 
that  it  was  impossible.  The  King  himself  repeatedly 
condescended  to  expostulate  and  implore.  "  Your 
duty,"  he  wrote,  "your  own  honour,  require  you  to 
make  an  effort."  The  answers  to  these  appeals  were 
commonly  written  in  Lady  Chatham's  hand,  from  her 
lord's  dictation ;  for  he  had  not  energy  even  to  use  a 
pen.  He  flings  himself  at  the  King's  feet.  He  is  pen- 
etrated by  the  royal  goodness  so  signally  shown  to  the 
most  unhappy  of  men.  He  implores  a  little  more  in- 
dulgence. He  cannot  as  yet  transact  business.  Ho 
cannot  see  his  colleagues.  Least  of  all  can  he  bear  the 
excitement  of  an  interview  with  majesty. 

Some  were  half  inclined  to  suspect  that  he  was,  to 
use  a  military  phrase,  malingering.  He  had  made, 
they  said,  a  great  blunder,  and  had  found  it  out.  His 
immense  popularity,  his  high  reputation  for  statesman- 
ship, were  gone  for  ever.  Intoxicated  by  pride,  he 
had  undertaken  a  task  beyond  his  abilities.  He  now 
saw  nothing  before  him  but  distresses  and  humilia- 
tions ;  and  he  had  therefore  simulated  illness,  in  order 
to  escape  from  vexations  which  he  had  not  fortitude  to 
meet.  This  suspicion,  though  it  derived  some  colour 
from  that  weakness  which  was  the  most  striking  blem- 
iah  of  his  character,  was  certainly  unfounded.  Ilia 
mind,  before  he  became  first  minister,  had  been,  as  we 
have  said,  in  an  unsound  state  ;  and  physical  and  moral 
causes  now  concurred  to  make  the  derangement  of  his 
{acuities  complete.  The  gout,  which  had  been  the  tor- 
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ment  of  his  whole  life,  had  been  suppressed  by  strong 
remedies.  For  the  first  time  since  he  was  a  boy  at  Ox- 
ford, he  had  passed  several  months  without  a  twinge. 
But  his  hand  and  foot  had  been  relieved  at  the  expense 
of  his  nerves.  He  Jbecame  melancholy,  fanciful,  irri- 
table. The  embarrassing  state  of  public  affairs,  the 
grave  responsibility  which  lay  on  him,  the  conscious- 
ness of  his  errors,  the  disputes  of  his  colleagues,  the 
savage  clamours  raised  by  his  detractors,  bewildered 
his  enfeebled  mind.  One  thing  alone,  he  said,  could 
save  him.  He  must  repurchase  Hayes.  The  unwill- 
ing consent  of  the  new  occupant  was  extorted  by  Lady 
Chatham's  entreaties  and  tears  ;  and  her  lord  was  some- 
what easier.  But  if  business  were  mentioned  to  him, 
he,  once  the  proudest  and  boldest  of  mankind,  behaved 
like  a  hysterical  girl,  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

His  colleagues  for  a  time  continued  to  entertain  the 
expectation  that  his  health  would  soon  be  restored,  and 
that  he  would  emerge  from  his  retirement.  But  month 

'  ™ 

.Allowed  month,  and  still  he  remained  luddcn  in  myste- 
rious seclusion,  and  sunk,  as  far  as  they  could  learn,  in 
the  deepest  dejection  of  spirits.  They  at  length  ceased 
to  hope  or  to  fear  any  thing  from  him  ;  and  though  he 
was  still  nominally  Prime  Minister,  took  without  scru- 
ple steps  which  they  knew  to  be  diametrically  opposed 
to  all  his  opinions  and  feelings,  allied  themselves  with 
those  whom  he  had  proscribed,  disgraced  those  whom 
.ie  most  esteemed,  and  laid  taxes  on  the  colonies,  in  the 
(ace  of  the  strong  declarations  which  he  had  recently 
made. 

When  he  had  passed  about  a  year  and  three  quarters 
m  gloomy  privacy,  the  King  received  a  few  lines  in 
Lady  Chatham's  hand.  They  contained  a  request,  dic« 
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tated  by  her  lord,  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  resign 
the  Privy  Seal.  After  some  civil  show  of  reluctance, 
the  resignation  was  accepted.  Indeed  Chatham  was, 
by  this  time,  almost  as  much  forgotten  as  if  he  had  al- 
ready been  lying  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  length  the  clouds  which  had  gathered  over  his 
mind  broke  and  passed  away.  His  gout  returned,  and 
freed  him  from  a  more  cruel  malady.  His  nerves  were 
newly  braced.  His  spirits  became  buoyant.  He  woko 
as  from  a  sickly  dream.  It  was  a  strange  recovery. 
Men  had  been  in  the  habit  of  talking  of  him  as  of  one 
dead,  and,  when  he  first  showed  himself  at  the  King's 
levee,  started  as  if  they  had  seen  a  ghost.  It  was 
more  than  two  years  and  a  half  since  he  had  appeared 
in  public. 

He,  too,  had  cause  for  wonder.  The  world  which 
he  now  entered  was  not  the  world  which  he  had  quit- 
ted. The  administration  which  he  had  formed  had 
never  been,  at  any  one  moment,  entirely  changed. 
But  there  had  been  so  many  losses  and  so  many  ac- 
cessions, that  he  could  scarcely  recognise  his  own  work. 
Charles  Townshend  was  dead.  Lord  Shelburne  had 
been  dismissed.  Con  way  had  sunk  into  utter  insignif- 
icance. The  Duke  of  Graft  on  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bedfords.  The  Bedfords  had  deserted 
Grenville,  had  made  their  peace  with  the  King  and 
the  King's  friends,  and  had  been  admitted  to  office. 
Lord  North  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
was  rising  fast  in  importance.  Corsica  had  been  given 
up  t:  France  without  a  struggle.  The  disputes  with 
the  American  colonies  had  been  revived.  A  general 
election  "had  taken  place.  Wilkes  had  returned  from 
pxile,  and,  outlaw  as  he  was,  had  been  chosen  knight 
\»f  the  si  ire  for  Middlesex.  The  multitude  was  on  hia 
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*ide.  The  Court  was  obstinately  bent  on  ruining  him, 
and  was  prepared  to  shake  the  very  foundations  of  ttff 
constitution  for  tH«-  sake  of  a  paltry  revenge.  The 
House  of  Commons,  assuming  to  itself  an  authority 
which  of  right  belongs  only  to  the  whole  legislature, 
had  declared  Wilkes  incapable  of  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment. Nor  had  it  been  thought  sufficient  to  keep  him 
out.  Another  must  be  brought  in.  Since  the  free 
holders  of  Middlesex  had  obstinately  refused  to  choose 
a  member  acceptable  to  the  Court,  the  House  had 
chosen  a  member  for  them.  This  was  not  the  only 
instance,  perhaps  not  the  most  disgraceful  instance,  of 
the  inveterate  malignity  of  the  Court.  Exasperated 
by  the  steady  opposition  of  the  Rockingham  party,  the 
King's  friends  had  tried  to  rob  a  distinguished  Whig 
nobleman  of  his  private  estate,  and  had  persisted  in 
their  mean  wickedness  till  their  own  servile  majority 
had  revolted  from  mere  disgust  and  shame.  Discon- 
tent had  spread  throughout  the  nation,  and  was  kept 
up  by  stimulants  such  as  had  rarely  been  applied  to 
the  public  mind.  Junius  had  taken  the  field,  had 
trampled  Sir  William  Draper  in  the  dust,  had  well  nigh 
broken  the  heart  of  Blackstone,  and  had  so  mangled 
the  reputation  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  that  his  grace 
hud  become  sick  of  office,  and  was  beginning  to  look 
wistfully  towards  the  shades  of  Euston.  Every  prin- 
ciple of  foreign,  domestic,  and  colonial  policy  which 
was  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chatham,  had,  during  the 
eclipse  of  his  genius,  been  violated  by  the  government 
which  he  had  formed. 

The  remaining  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  vainly 
Struggling  against»that  fatal  policy  which,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  he  might  have  given  it  a  death  blow,  he 
bad  been  induced  to  take  under  his  protection.  Hw 
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exertions  redeemed  his  own  fame,  but  they  effected 
little  for  his  country. 

He  found  two  parties  arrayed  against  the  govern 
ment,  the  party  of  his  own  brothers-in-law,  the  Gren- 
villes,  and  the  party  of  Lord  Rockingham.  On  the 
question  of  the  Middlesex  election  these  parties  were 
agreed.  But  on  many  other  important  questions  they 
differed  widely  ;  and  they  were,  in  truth,  not  less  hos- 
tile to  each  other  than  to  the  Court.  The  Grenvilles 
had,  during  several  years,  annoyed  the  Rockinghama 
with  a  succession  of  acrimonious  pamphlets.  It  was 
long  before  the  Rockinghams  could  be  induced  to  re- 
.  taliate.  But  an  ill  natured  tract,  written  under  Gren- 
ville's  direction,  and  entitled  a  State  of  the  Nation, 
was  too  much  for  their  patience.  Burke  undertook  to 
defend  and  avenge  his  friends,  and  executed  the  task 
with  admirable  skill  and  vigour.  On  every  point  he 
was  victorious,  and  nowhere  more  completely  victori- 
ous than  when  he  joined  issue  on  those  dry  and  mi- 
nute questions  of  statistical  and  financial  detail  in 
which  the  main  strength  of  Gren vi lie  lay.  The  of- 
ficial drudge,  even  on  his  own  chosen  ground,  was 
utterly  unable  to  maintain  the  fight  against  the  great 
orator  and  philosopher.  When  Chatham  reappeared, 
Grenville  was  still  writhing  with  the  recent  shame  and 
smart  of  this  well  merited  chastisement.  Cordial  co- 
operation between  the  two  sections  of  the  Opposition 
was  impossible.  Nor  could  Chatham  easily  connect 
himself  with  either.  His  feelings,  in  spite  of  many 
affronts  given  and  received,  drew  him  towards  the 
Grenvilles.  For  he  had  strong  domestic  affections; 
and  his  nature,  which,  though  haughty,  was  by  no 
means  obdurate,  had  been  softened  by  affliction.  But 
from  his  kinsmen  he  was  separated  by  a  wide  differ- 
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encc  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  colonial  taxation. 
A  reconciliation,  however,  took  place.  He  visited 
Stowe:  he  shook  hands  with  George  Grenrille ;  and 
the  Whig  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  at  their 
public  dinners,  drank  many  bumpers  to  the  union  of 
the  three  brothel's. 

In  opinions,  Chatham  was  much  nearer  to  the  llock- 
inghams  than  to  his  own  relatives.  But  between  him 
and  the  Rockinghams  there  was  a  gulf  not  easily  to 
be  passed.  He  had  deeply  injured  them,  and  in  injur- 
ing them,  had  deeply  injured  hi.s  country.  When  the 
balance  was  trembling  between  them  and  the  Court, 
he  had  thrown  the  whole  weight  of  his  genius,  of  his 
renown,  of  his  popularity,  into  the  scale  of  misgovern- 
ment.  It  must  be  added,  that  many  eminent  members 
of  the  party  still  retained  a  bitter  recollection  of  the 
asperity  and  disdain  with  which  they  had  been  treated 
by  him  at  the  time  when  he  assumed  the  direction 
of  affairs.  It  is  clear  from  Burke's  pamphlets  and 
speeches,  and  still  more  clear  from  his  private  letters, 
and  from  the  language  which  he  held  in  conversation, 
that  he  regarded  Chatham  with  a  feeling  not  far  re- 
moved from  dislike.  Chatham  was  undoubtedly  con- 
scious of  his  error,  and  desirous  to  atone  for  it.  But 
his  overtures  of  friendship,  though  made  with  earnest- 
.icss,  and  even  with  unwonted  humility,  were  at  first 
received  by  Lord  Rockingham  with  cold  and  austero 
reserve.  Gradually  the  intercourse  of  the  two  states- 
men became  courteous  and  even  amicable.  But  the 
past  was  never  wholly  forgotten. 

Chatham  did  not,  however,  stand  alone.  Roun-1 
him  gathered  a  party,  small  in  number,  but  strong  in 
jjreat  and  various  talents.  Lord  Camden,  Lord  Shel- 
burne,  Colonel  Barre",  and  Dunnijg,  afterwards  LoiJ 
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Ashburton,  were  the  principal  members  of  this  con- 
nection. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that,  from  this  time 
till  within  a  few  weeks  of  Chatham's  death,  his  intel- 
lect suffered  any  decay.  His  eloquence  Avas  almost  to 
the  last  heard  with  delight.  But  it  was  not  exactly 
the  eloquence  of  the  House  of  Lords.  That  lofty  and 
passionate,  but  somewhat  desultory  declamation,  in 
which  he  excelled  all  men,  and  which  was  set  off  by 
looks,  tones,  and  gestures,  worthy  of  Garrick  or  Talma, 
was  out  of  place  in  a  small  apartment  where  the  audi- 
ence often  consisted  of  three  or  four  drowsy  prelates, 
three  or  four  old  judges,  accustomed  during  many 
years  to  disregard  rhetorick,  and  to  look  only  at  facts 
and  arguments,  and  three  or  four  listless  and  supercil- 
ious men  of  fashion,  whom  any  thing  like  enthusiasm 
moved  to  a  sneer.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  flash 
of  his  eye,  a  wave  of  his  arm,  had  sometimes  cowed 
Murray.  But,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  his  utmost  ve- 
hemence and  pathos  produced  less  effect  than  the  mod- 
eration, the  reasonableness,  the  luminous  order  and  the 
berene  dignity,  which  characterized  the  speeches  of 
Lord  Mansfield. 

On  the  question  of  the  Middlesex  election,  all  the 
three  divisions  of  the  Opposition  acted  in  concert. 
No  orator  in  either  House  defended  what  is  now  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  been  the  constitutional  cause 
with  more  ardour  or  eloquence  than  Chatham.  Be- 
fora  this  subject  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  public  mind, 
George  Grenvilli;  died.  His  party  rapidly  melted 
away ;  and  in  a  short  time  most  of  his  adherents  ap- 
peared on  the  ministerial  benches. 

Had  George  Grenville  lived  many  months  longer, 
the  friendly  ties  which,  after  years  of  estrangement 
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and  hostility,  had  been  renewed  between  him  and  his 
brother-in-law,  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  a 
second  time  violently  dissolved.  For  now  the  quarrel 
tat  ween  England  and  the  North  American  colonies 
took  a  gloomy  and  terrible  aspect.  Oppression  pro- 
voked resistance ;  resistance  was  made  the  pretext  for 
-ion.  The  warnings  of  all  the  greatest 
statesmen  of  the  age  were  lost  on  an  imperious  court 
and  a  deluded  nation.  Soon  a  colonial  senate  con- 
fronted the  British  Parliament.  Then  the  colonial 
militia  crossed  bayonets  with  the  British  regiments. 
At  length  the  commonwealth  was  torn  asunder.  Two 
millions  of  Englishmen,  who,  fifteen  years  before,  had 
been  as  loyal  to  their  prince  and  as  proud  of  their 
country  as  the  people  of  Kent  or  Yorkshire,  separated 
tlu-mselves  by  a  solemn  act  from  the  Empire.  For  a 
time  it  seemed  that  the  insurgents  would  struggle  to 
small  purpose  against  the  vast  financial  and  military 
means  of  the  mother  country.  But  disasters,  follow- 
ing one  another  in  rapid  succession,  rapidly  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  national  vanity.  At  length  a  great 
British  force,  exhausted,  famished,  harassed  on  every 
side  by  a  hostile  peasantry,  was  compelled  to  deliver  up 
it*  arms.  Those  governments  which  England  had,  in 
the  late  war,  so  signally  humbled,  and  which  had  dur- 
ing many  years  been  sullenly  brooding  over  the  recol- 
lections of  Quebec,  of  Minden,  and  of  the  Moro,  now 
saw  with  exultation  that  the  day  of  revenge  was  at 
hand.  France  recognised  the  independence  of  the 
United  States ;  and  there  could*  be  little  doubt  that 
the  example  would  soon  be  followed  by  Spain. 

Chatham  and  Rockingham  Lad  cordially  concurred 
In  opposing  every  part  of  the  fata\  policy  wnich  had 
brought  the  state  into  this  dangerous  situation.  But 
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their  paths  now  diverged  Lord  Rockingham  thought, 
and,  as  the  event  proved,  thought  most  justly,  that  tho 
revolted  colonies  were  separated  from  the  Empire  fol 
ever,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  prolonging  the  war 
on  the  American  continent  would  be  to  divide  re- 
sources which  it  was  desirable  to  concentrate.  If  the 
hopeless  attempt  to  subjugate  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia were  abandoned,  war  against  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon might  possibly  be  avoided,  or,  it'  inevitable,  might 
be  carried  on  with  success  and  glory.  We  might  even 
indemnify  ourselves  for  part  of  what  we  had  lost,  at 
the  expense  of  those  foreign  enemies  who  had  hoped 
to  profit  by  our  domestic  dissensions.  Lord  Rocking- 
ham, therefore,  and  those  who  acted  with  him,  con- 
ceived that  the  wisest  course  now  open  to  England 
was  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  turn  her  whole  force  against  her  Euro- 
pean enemies. 

Chatham,  it  should  seem,  ought  to  have  taken  the 
same  side.  Before  France  had  taken  any  part  in 
our  quarrel  with  the  colonies,  he  had  repeatedly,  and 
with  great  energy  of  language,  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  conquer  America,  and  he  could  not  with- 
out absurdity  maintain  that  it  was  easier  to  conquer 
France  and  America  together  than  America  alone. 
But  his  passions  overpowered  his  judgment,  and  made 
him  blind  to  his  own  inconsistency.  The  very  cir- 
cumstances which  made  the  separation  of  the  colonies 
insvitable  made  it  to  him  altogether  insupportable, 
The  dismemberment"  of  the  Empire  seemed  to  him  less 
niinous  and  humiliating,  when  produced  by  domestic 
dissensions,  than  when  produced  by  foreign  interfer- 
ence. His  blood  boiled  at  the  degradation  of  hi? 
country.  Whatever  lowered  her  among  the  nations 
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of  the  earth,  lie  felt  as  a  personal  outrage  to  himself. 
And  the  feeling  was  natural.  He  had  made  her  so 
great.  He  had  been  so  proud  of  her ;  and  she  had 
been  so  proud  of  him.  He  remembered  how,  more 
than  twenty  years  before,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  dis- 
may, when  her  possessions  were  torn  from  her,  when 
her  flag  was  dishonoured,  she  had  called  on  him  to 
her.  Ho  remembered  the  sudden  and  glorious 
change  which  his  energy  had  wrought,  the  long  series 
of  triumphs,  the  days  of  thanksgiving,  the  nights  of 
illumination.  Fired  by  such  recollections,  he  deter- 
mined to  separate  himself  from  those  who  advised  that 
tin-  independence  of  the  colonies  should  be  acknowl- 
edged. That  he  was  hi  error  will  scarcely,  we  think, 
bo  disputed  by  his  warmest  admirers.  Indeed,  the 
treaty,  by  which,  a  few  years  later,  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  was  recognised,  was  the  work  of  his 
most  attached  adherents  and  of  his  favourite  son. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  had  given  notice  of  an  ad- 
dress to  the  throne,  against  the  further  prosecution 
of  hostilities  with  America.  Chatham  had,  during 
some  time,  absented  himself  from  Parliament,  in 
consequence  of  his  growing  infirmities.  He  deter- 
mined to  appear  in  his  place  on  this  occasion,  and  to 
declare  that  his  opinions  were  decidedly  at  variance 
with  those  of  the  Rockingham  party.  He  was  in  a 
state  of  great  excitement.  His  medical  attendants 
were  uneasy,  and  strongly  advised  him  to  calm  him- 
self, and  to  remain  at  home.  But  ho  was  not  to  be 
controlled.  His  son  William,  and  his  son-in-law  Lord 
Mahon,  accompanied  him  to  Westminster.  He  rested 
limself  in  the  Chancellor's  room  till  the  debate  com- 
menced, and  then,  leaning  on  his  two  young  relations, 
Xmped  to  his  seat.  The  slightest  particulars  of  that 
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day  were  remembered,  and  have  been  carefully  re- 
corded. He  bowed,  it  was  remarked,  with  great 
courtliness  to  those  peers  who  rose  to  make  way  for 
him  and  his  supporters.  His  crutch  was  in  his  hand. 
He  wore,  as  was  his  fashion,  a  rich  velvet  coat.  His 
legs  were  swathed  in  flannel.  His  wig  was  so  large, 
and  his  face  so  emaciated,  that  none  of  his  features 
could  b3  discerned,  except  the  high  curve  of  his  nose, 
and  his  eyes,  which  still  retained  a  gleam  of  the  old 
fire. 

When  the  Duke  of  Richmond  had  spoken,  Chatham 
rose.  For  some  time  his  voice  was  inaudible.  At 
length  his  tones  became  distinct  and  his  action  ani- 
mated. Here  and  there  his  hearers  caught  a  thought 
or  an  expression  which  reminded  them  of  William 
Pitt.  But  it  was  clear  that  he  was  not  himself.  He 
lost  the  thread  of  his  discourse,  hesitated,  repeated 
the  same  words  several  times,  and  was  so  confused 
that,  in  speaking  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  could 
not  recall  the  name  of  the  Electress  Sophia.  The 
House  listened  in  solemn  silence,  and  with  the  aspect 
of  profound  respect  and  compassion.  The  stillness 
was  so  deep  that  the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief  would 
have  been  heard.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  replied 
with  great  tenderness  and  courtesy ;  but  while  he 
spoke,  the  old  man  was  observed  to  be  restless  and 
irritable.  The  Duke  sat  down.  Chatham  stood  up 
again,  pressed  his  hand  on  his  breast,  and  sank  down 
in  an  apoplectic  fit.  Three  or  four  lords  who  sat  near 
him  caught  him  in  his  fall.  The  House  broke  up  in 
confusion.  The  dying  man  was  carried  to  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of  the  officers  of  Parliament,  and  was  so 
far  restored  as  to  be  able  to  bear  a  journey  to  Hayes, 
&.t  Hayes,  after  lingering  a  few  weeks,  he  expired  in 
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Fas  seventieth  year.  His  bed  was  watched  to  the  last, 
with  anxious  tenderness,  by  his  wife  and  children 
and  he  well  deserved  their  care.  Too  often  haughty 
and  wayward  to  others,  to  them  he  had  been  almost 
effeminately  kind.  He  had  through  life  been  dreaded 
by  his  political  opponents,  and  regarded  with  more 
awe  than  love  even  by  his  political  associates.  But  no 
fear  seems  to  have  mingled  with  the  affection  which 
his  fondness,  constantly  overflowing  in  a  thousand 
endearing  forms,  had  inspired  in  the  little  circle  at 
Hayes, 

Chatham,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  had  not,  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament,  ten  personal  adherents. 
Half  the  public  men  of  the  age  had  been  estranged 
from  him  by  his  errors,  and  the  other  half  by  the  ex- 
ertions which  he  had  made  to  repair  his  errors.  His 
last  speech  had  been  an  attack  at  once  on  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  government,  and  on  the  policy  rec- 
ommended by  the  opposition.  But  death  restored 
him  to  his  old  place  in  the  affection  of  his  country. 
Who  could  hear  unmoved  of  the  fall  of  that  which  had 
been  so  great,  and  which  had  stood  so  long  ?  The  cir- 
cumstances, too,  seemed  rather  to  belong  to  the  tragic 
stage  than  to  real  life.  A  great  statesman,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  led  forth  to  the  Senate  House  by 
a  son  of  rare  hopes,  and  stricken  down  in  full  council 
while  straining  his  feeble  voice  to  rouse  the  drooping 
upirit  of  his  country,  could  not  but  be  remembered 
with  peculiar  veneration  and  tenderness.  The  few 
detractors  who  ventured  to  murmur  were  silenced  by 
the  indignant  clamours  of  a  nation  which  remembered 
only  the  lofty  genius,  the  unsullied  probity,  the  undis- 
puted services,  of  him  who  was  no  more.  For  once, 
ihe  chiefe  of  all  parties  were  agreed.  A  public  funeral, 
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a  public  monument,  were  eagerly  voted.  The  debts 
of  the  deceased  were  paid.  A  provision  was  mucle  for 
his  family.  The  City  of  London  requested  that  the 
remains  of  the  great  man  whom  she  had  so  long  loved 
and  honoured  might  rest  under  the  dome  of  her  mag- 
nificent cathedral.  But  the  petition  came  too  late. 
Every  thing  was  already  prepared  for  the  interment 
hi  Westminster  Abbey. 

Though  men  of  all  parties  had  concurred  in  decree- 
ing posthumous  honours  to  Chatham,  his  corpse  was 
attended  to  the  grave  almost  exclusively  by  opponents 
of  the  government.  The  banner  of  the  lordship  of 
Chatham  was  borne  by  Colonel  Barre,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Richmond  and  Lord  Rockingham.  Burke, 
Savile,  and  Dunning  upheld  the  pall.  Lord  Camden 
was  conspicuous  in  the  procession.  The  chief  mourner 
was  young  William  Pitt.  After  the  lapse  of  more  than 
twenty-seven  years,  in  a  season  as  dark  and  perilous, 
his  own  shattered  frame  and  broken  heart  were  laid, 
with  the  same  pomp,  in  the  same  consecrated  mould. 

Chatham  sleeps  near  the  northern  door  of  the 
Church,  in  a  spot  which  has  ever  since  been  appro- 
priated to  statesmen,  as  the  other  end  of  the  same 
transept  has  long  been  to  poets.  Mansfield  rests  there, 
and  the  second  William  Pitt,  and  Fox,  and  Grattan, 
and  Canning,  and  Wilberforce.  In  no  other  cemetery 
do  so  many  great  citizens  lie  within  so  narrow  a  space 
High  over  those  venerable  graves  towers  the  stately 
monument  of  Chatham,  and  from  above,  his  effigy, 
graven  by  a  cunning  hand,  seems  still,  with  eagle  face 
and  outstretched  arm,  to  bid  England  be  of  food  cheer, 
and  to  hurl  defiance  at  her  foes.  The  generation 
which  reared  that  memorial  of  him  has  disappeared. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  rash  and  indiscriminate 
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judgments  which  his  contemporaries  passed  on  his 
character  may  be  calmly  revised  by  history.  And  his* 
tory,  while,  for  the  warning  of  vehement,  high,  and 
during  natures,  she  notes  his  many  errors,  will  yet  de- 
liberately pronounce,  that,  among  the  eminent  men 
whose  bones  lie  near  his,  scarcely  one  has  left  a  more 
stainless,  and  :tone  a  more  .splendid  name. 


FRANCIS  ATTEHBUKY. 

(Encyclopaedia    Britannica,  December  1853.) 

FRANCIS  ATTERBURY,  a  man  who  holds  a  c(  nspicu- 
ous  place  in  the  political,  ecclesiastical,  and  literary 
history  of  England,  was  born  in  the  year  1662,  at 
Middleton  in  Buckinghamshire,  a  parish  of  which  his 
father  was  rector.  Francis  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  carried  thence  to  Christ  Church  a 
stock  of  learning  which,  though  really  scanty,  he 
through  life  exhibited  with  such  judicious  ostentation 
that  superficial  observers  believed  his  attainments  to  be 
immense.  At  Oxford,  his  parts,  his  taste,  and  his 
oold,  contemptuous,  and  imperious  spirit,  soon  made 
him  conspicuous.  Here  he  published,  at  twenty,  his 
first  work,  a  translation  of  the  noble  poem  of  Absalom 
and  Achitophel  into  Latin  verse.  Neither  the  style 
nor  the  versification  of  the  young  scholar  was  that  of 
the  Augustan  age.  In  English  composition  he  suc- 
ceeded much  better.  In  1687  he  distinguished  him- 
self among  many  able  men  who  wrote  in  defence  of 
the  Church  of  England,  then  persecuted  by  James  II., 
and  calumniated  by  apostates  who  had  for  lucre  quit- 
ted her  communion.  Among  these  apostates  none  was 
more  active  or  malignant  than  Obadiah  Walker,  who 
was  master  of  University  College,  and  who  had  set  up 
tfiere,  under  the  royal  patronage,  a  press  for  printing 
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tracts  against  the  established  religion.  Ir.  one  of  these 
tracts,  written  apparently  by  Walker  himself,  many 
aspersions  were  thrown  on  Martin  Luther.  Atterbury 
undertook  to  defend  the  great  Saxon  Reformer,  and 
performed  that  task  in  a  manner  singularly  character- 
istic. Whoever  examines  his  reply  to  Walker  will  be 
struck  by  the  contrast  between  the  feebleness  of  those 
parts  which  are  argumentative  and  defensive,  and  the 
vigour  of  those  parts  which  are  rhetorical  and  aggres- 
sive. The  Papists  were  so  much  galled  by  the  sar- 
casms and  invectives  of  the  young  polemic  that  they 
raised  a  cry  of  treason,  and  accused  him  of  having,  by 
implication,  called  King  James  a  Judas. 

After  the  Revolution,  Atterbury,  though  bred  in  the 
doctrines  of  non-resistance  and  passive  obedience,  read- 
ily swore  fealty  to  the  new  government.  In  no  long 
time  he  took  holy  orders.  He  occasionally  preached 
in  London  with  an  eloquence  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion, and  soon  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed  one 
of  the  royal  chaplains.  But  he  ordinarily  resided  at 
Oxford,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  academical 
business,  directed  the  classical  studies  of  the  under- 
graduates of  his  college,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  and 
assistant  of  Dean  Aldrich,  a  divine  now  chiefly  remem- 
bered by  his  catches,  but  renowned  among  his  contem- 
poraries as  a  scholar,  a  Tory,  and  a  high-churchman. 
It  was  the  practice,  not  a  very  judicious  practice,  of 
A  Idrich  to  employ  the  most  promising  youths  of  his  col- 
lege in  editing  Greek  and  Latin  books.  Among  the 
studious  and  well-disposed  lads  who  were,  unfortu- 
nately for  themselves,  induced  to  become  teachers  of 
philology  when  they  should  have  been  content  to  be 
learners,  was  Charles  Boyle,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Or- 
Wry,  and  nephew  of  Robert  Boyle,  the  great  experi 
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mental  philosopher.  The  task  assigned  to  Charles 
Boyle  was  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
worthless  books  in  existence.  It  was  a  fashion,  amon^ 
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those  Greeks  and  Romans  who  cultivated  rhetoric  as  an 
art,  to  compose  epistles  and  harangues  in  the  names  of 
eminent  men.  Some  of  these  counterfeits  are  fabricated 
with  such  exquisite  taste  and  skill  that  it  is  the  highest 
achievement  of  criticism  to  distinguish  them  from  orig- 
inals. Others  are  so  feebly  and  rudely  executed  that 
they  can  hardly  impose  on  an  intelligent  school-boy. 
The  best  specimen  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  per- 
haps the  oration  for  Marcellus,  such  an  imitation  of 
Tully's  eloquence  as  Tully  would  himself  have  read 
with  wonder  and  delight.  The  worst  specimen  is  per- 
haps a  collection  of  letters  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  that  Phalaris  who  governed  Agrigentum 
more  than  500  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  against  the  gen- 
uineness of  these  letters  is  overwhelming.  When,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  they  emerged,  in  company  with 
much  that  was  far  more  valuable,  from  their  obscurity, 
they  were  pronounced  spurious  by  Politian,  the  great- 
est scholar  of  Italy,  and  by  Erasmus,  the  greatest 
scholar  on  our  side  of  the  Alps.  In  truth,  it  would 
be  as  easy  to  persuade  an  educated  Englishman  that 
one  of  Johnson's  Ramblers  was  the  work  of  William 
Wallace  as  to  persuade  a  man  like  Erasmus  that  a  pe- 
dantic exercise,  composed  in  the  trim  and  artificial 
Attic  of  the  time  of  Julian,  was  a  despatch  written  by 
a  crafty  and  ferocious  Dorian,  who  roasted  people  alive 
many  years  before  there  existed  a  volume  of  prose 
m  the  Greek  language.  But,  though  Christ-Church 
could  boast  of  many  good  Latinists,  of  many  good 
writers,  and  of  p  greater  number  of  clever  and 
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fashionable  men  of  the  world  than  belonged  to  any 
other  academic  body,  there  was  not  then  in  the  college 
a  single  man  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  in- 
fancy and  the  dotage  of  Greek  literature.  So  superfi- 
cial indeed  was  the  learning  of  the  rulers  of  this  cele- 
brated society  that  they  were  charmed  by  an  essay 
which  Sir  William  Temple  published  in  praise  of  the 
ancient  writers.  It  now  seems  strange  that  even  the 
eminent  public  services,  the  deserved  popularity,  and 
the  graceful  style  of  Temple  should  have  saved  so  silly 
a  performance  from  universal  contempt.  Of  the  books 
which  he  most  vehemently  eulogised  his  eulogies  proved 
that  he  knew  nothing.  In  fact,  he  could  not  read  a 
line  of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written. 
Among  many  other  foolish  things,  he  said  that  the  let- 
tors  of  Phalaris  were  the  oldest  letters  and  also  the 
best  in  the  world.  Whatever  Temple  wrote  attracted 
notice.  People  who  had  never  heard  of  the  Epistles 
of  Phalaris  began  to  inquire  about  them.  Aldrich, 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  took  the  word  of  Temple 
\vho  knew  none,  and  desired  Boyle  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  of  these  admirable  compositions  which,  having 
long  slept  in  obscurity,  had  become  on  a  sudden  objects 
of  general  interest. 

The  edition  was  prepared  with  the  help  of  Atterbury, 
who  was  Boyle's  tutor,  and  of  some  other  members  of 
the  college.  It  was  an  edition  such  as  might  be  ox- 
pected  from  people  who  would  stoop  to  edite  such  a 
book.  The  notes  were  worthy  of  the  text;  the  Latin 
version  worthy  of  the  Greek  original.  The  volume 
would  have  been  forgotten  in  a  month,  had  not  a  mis- 
understanding about  a  manuscript  arisen  between  the 
young  editor  and  the  greatest  scholar  that  had  ap- 
peared in  Europe  since  the  revival  of  letters,  Richard 
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Bentley.  The  manuscript  was  in  Bentley's  keeping. 
Boyle  wished  it  to  be  collated.  A  mischief-making 
bookseller  informed  him  that  Bentley  had  refused  to 
lend  it,  which  was  false,  and  also  that  Bentley  La»l 
spoken  contemptuously  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Phal« 
aris,  and  of  the  critics  who  were  taken  in  by  such 
counterfeits,  which  was  perfectly  true.  Boyle,  much 
provoked,  paid,  in  his  preface,  a  bitterly  ironical  com- 
pliment to  Bentley's  courtesy.  Bentley  revenged  him- 
self by  a  short  dissertation,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  epistles  were  spurious,  and  the  new  edition  of  them 
worthless :  but  he  treated  Boyle  personally  with  civil- 
ity as  a  young  gentleman  of  great  hopes,  whose  love 
of  learning  was  highly  commendable,  and  who  deserved 
to  have  had  better  instructors. 

Few  things  in  literary  history  are  more  extraordi- 
nary than  the  storm  which  this  little  dissertation  raised. 
Bentley  had  treated  Boyle  with  forbearance ;  but  he 
had  treated  Christ-Church  with  contempt ;  and  the 
Christ-Church-men,  wherever  dispersed,  were  as  much 
attached  to  their  college  as  a  Scotchman  to  his  country, 
or  a  Jesuit  to  his  order.  Their  influence  was  great. 
They  were  dominant  at  Oxford,  powerful  in  the  Inns 
of  Court  and  in  the  College  of  Physicians,  conspicuous 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles 
of  London.  Their  unanimous  cry  was,  that  the  honour 
of  the  college  must  be  vindicated,  that  the  insolent 
Cambridge  pedant  must  be  put  down.  Poor  Boyle 
was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  disinclined  to  it.  It  was, 
therefore,  assigned  to  his  tutor  Atterbury. 

The  answer  to  Bentley,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Boyle,  but  which  was,  in  truth,  no  more  the  work  of 
Boyle  than  the  letters  to  which  the  controversy  related 
were  the  work  of  Phalarisj  is  now  read  only  by  the 
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curious,  and  will  in  all  probability  never  be  reprinted 
again.  But  it  had  its  day  of  noisy  popularity.  It  was 
to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  studies  of  men  of  letters, 
but  on  the  tables  of  the  most  brilliant  drawing-rooms 
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of  Soho  Square  and  Co  vent  Garden.  Even  the  beans 
and  coquettes  of  that  age,  the  Wildairs  and  the  Lady 
Lurewells,  the  Mirabells  and  the  Millamants,  congrat- 
ulated each  other  on  the  way  in  which  the  gay  young 
gentleman,  whose  erudition  sate  so  easily  upon  liira, 
and  who  wrote  with  so  much  pleasantry  and  good 
breeding  about  the  Attic  dialect  and  the  anapaestic 
measure,  Sicilian  talents  and  Thericlean  cups,  had  ban- 
tered the  queer  prig  of  a  doctor.  Nor  was  the  applause 
of  the  multitude  undeserved.  The  book  is,  indeed, 
Atterbury's  masterpiece,  and  gives  a  higher  notion  of 
his  powers  than  any  of  those  works  to  which  he  put 
his  name.  That  he  was  altogether  in  the  wrong  on 
the  main  question,  and  on  all  the  collateral  questions 
springing  out  of  it,  that  his  knowledge  of  the  language, 
the  literature,  and  the  history  of  Greece  was  not  equal 
to  what  many  freshmen  now  bring  up  every  year  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  that  some  of  his  blunders 
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see m  rather  to  deserve  a  flogging  than  a  refutation,  is 
true ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  performance  is,  in  the 
highest  degree,  interesting  and  valuable  to  a  judicious 
reader.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  its  exceeding  badness. 
It  is  the  most  extraordinary  instance  that  exists  of  the 
art  of  making  much  show  with  little  substance.  Then) 
U  no  difficulty,  says  the  steward  of  Moliere's  raiser,  in 
giving  a  fine  dinner  with,  plenty  of  money  :  the  really 
great  cook  is  he  who  can  set  out  a  banquet  with  no 
money  at  all.  That  Bentley  should  have  written  ex- 
cellently on  ancient  chronology  and  geography,  on  the 
development  of  the  Greek  language,  and  the  origin  of 
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the  Greek  drama,  is  not  strange.  But  that  Atterbury 
should,  during  some  years,  have  been  thought  to  have 
treated  these  subjects  much  better  than  Bentley  ia 
strange  indeed.  It  is  true  that  the  champion  of  Christ- 
Church  had  all  the  help  which  the  most  celebrated 
members  of  that  society  could  give  him.  Smalridge 
contributed  some  very  good  wit ;  Friend  and  otheia 
some  very  bad  archaeology  and  philology.  But  the 
greater  part  of  the  volume  was  entirely  Atterbury's : 
what  was  not  his  own  was  revised  and  retouched  by 
him  ;  and  the  whole  bears  the  mark  of  his  mind,  a  mind 
inexhaustibly  rich  in  all  the  resources  of  controversy, 
and  familiar  with  all  the  artifices  which  make  falsehood 
look  like  truth,  and  ignorance  like  knowledge.  He 
had  little  gold ;  but  he  beat  that  little  out  to  the  very 
thinnest  leaf,  and  spread  it  over  so  vast  a  surface  that 
to  those  who  judged  by  a  glance,  and  who  did  not 
resort  to  balances  and  tests,  the  glittering  heap  of 
worthless  matter  which  he  produced  seemed  to  be  an 
inestimable  treasure  of  massy  bullion.  Such  arguments 
as  he  had  he  placed  in  the  clearest  light.  Where  he 
had  no  arguments,  he  resorted  to  personalities,  some- 
times serious,  generally  ludicrous,  always  clever  and 
cutting.  But,  whether  he  was  grave  or  merry, 
whether  he  reasoned  or  sneered,  his  style  was  always 
pure,  polished,  and  easy. 

Party  spirit  then  ran  high ;  yet,  though  Bentley 
ranked  among  Whigs,  and  Christ-Church  was  a  strong- 
hold of  Toryism,  Whigs  joined  with  Tories  in  applaud 
ing  Atterbury's  volume.  Garth  insulted  Bentley,  and 
extolled  Boyle  in  lines  which  are  now  never  quoted 
except  to  be  laughed  at,  Swift,  in  his  "  Battle  of  the 
Books,"  introduced  with  much  pleasantly  Boyle,  clad 
in  annour,  the  gift  of  all  the  gods,  and  directed  by 
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Apollo  in  the  form  of  a  human  friend,  for  whose  name 
a  blank  is  left  which  may  easily  be  filled  up.  The 
youth,  so  accoutred,  and  so  assisted,  gains  an  easy 
victory  over  his  uncourteous  and  boastful  antagonist. 
Bcntley,  meanwhile,  was  supported  by  the  consciou> 
ness  of  an  immeasurable  superiority,  and  encouraged 
by  thet/roices  of  the  few  who  were  really  competent 
to  judge  the  combat.  "  No  man,"  he  said,  justly  and 
nobly,  "  was  ever  written  down  but  by  himself."  He 
spent  two  years  in  preparing  a  reply,  which  will  never 
cease  to  be  read  and  prized  while  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece  is  studied  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
This  reply  proved,  not  only  that  the  letters  ascribed 
to  Phalaris  were  spurious,  but  that  Atterbury,  with 
all  his  wit,  his  eloquence,  his  skill  in  controversial 
fence,  was  the  most  audacious  pretender  that  ever 
wrote  about  what  he  did  not  understand.  But  to 
Atterbury  this  exposure  was  matter  of  indifference. 
He  was  now  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  matters  far 
more  important  and  exciting  than  the  laws  of  Zaleu- 
cus  and  the  laws  of  Charondas.  The  rage  of  relig- 
ious factions  was  extreme.  High  church  and  Low 
church  divided  the  nation.  The  great  majority  of 
the  clergy  were  on  the  high-church  side ;  the  major- 
ity of  King  William's  bishops  were  inclined  to  latitudi- 
narianism.  A  dispute  arose  between  the  two  parties 
touching  the  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  Lower  House 
of  Convocation.  Atterbury  thrust  himself  eagerly  into 
thd  front  rank  of  the  high-churchmen.  Those  who 
take  a  comprehensive  and  impartial  view  of  his  whole 
career  will  not  be  disposed  to  give  him  credit  for  relig- 
ious zeal.  But  it  was  his  nature  to  be  vehement  and 
pugnacious  in  the  cause  of  every  fraternity  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  had  defended  the  genuineness 
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of  a  spurious  book  simply  because  Christ-Church  had 
put  forth  an  edition  of  that  book  ;  he  now  stood  up  for 
the  clergy  against  the  civil  power,  simply  because  ha 
was  a  clergyman,  and  for  the  priests  against  the  epis- 
copal order,  siinj  •  y  because  he  was  as  yet  only  a  priest. 
He  asserted  the  pretensions  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belonged  in  several  treatises  written  with  much  wit, 
ingenuity,  audacity,  and  acrimony.  In  this,  as  in  liis 
first  controversy,  he  was  opposed  to  antagonists  whose 
knowledge  of  the  subject  in  dispute  was  far  superior 
to  his  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  his  first  controversy,  he  im- 
posed on  the  multitude  by  bold  assertion,  by  sarcasm, 
by  declamation,  and,  above  all,  by  his  peculiar  knack 
of  exhibiting  a  little  erudition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  it  look  like  a  great  deal.  Having  passed  himself 
off  on  the  world  as  a  greater  master  of  classical  learn- 
ing than  Bentley,  he  now  passed  himself  off  as  a  greater 
master  of  ecclesiastical  learning  than  Wake  or  Gibson. 
By  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  he  was  regarded  as 
the  ablest  and  most  intrepid  tribune  that  had  ever  de- 
fended their  rights  against  the  oligarchy  of  prelates. 
The  Lower  House  of  Convocation  voted  him  thanks 
for  his  services  ;  the  University  of  Oxford  created  him 
a  doctor  of  divinity ;  and  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne,  while  the  Tories  still  had  the  chief  weight  in 
the  government,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Carlisle. 

Soon  after  he  had  obtained  this  preferment,  the 
Whig  party  rose  to  ascendency  in  the  state.  From 
that  party  he  could  expect  no  okvour.  Six  years 
elapsed  before  a  change  of  fortune  took  place.  At 
length,  in  the  year  1710,  the  prosecution  of  Sachever- 
ell  produced  a  formidable  explosion  of  high-church  fa- 
naticism. At  such  a  moment  Atterbury  could  not  faL 
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to  be  conspicuous.  Hi*  inordinate  zeal  for  the  body  to 
which  he  belonged,  his  turbulent  and  aspiring  temper, 
his  rare  talents  for  agitation  and  for  controversy,  were 
again  signally  displayed.  lie  bore  a  chief  part  in 
framing  that  artful  and  eloquent  speech  which  the 
accused  divine  pronounced  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords, 
and  which  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  absurd 
and  scurrilous  sermon  which  had  very  unwisely  been 
honoured  with  impeachment.  During  the  troubled 
and  anxious  months  which  followed  the  trial,  Atter- 
bury  was  among  the  most  active  of  those  pamphleteers 
who  inflamed  the  nation  against  the  Whig  ministry  and 
the  Whig  parliament.  When  the  ministry  had  been 
changed  and  the  parliament  dissolved,  rewards  wer« 
showered  upon  him.  The  Lower  House  of  Convo- 
cation elected  him  prolocutor.  The  Queen  appointed 
him  Dean  of  Christ-Church  on  the  death  of  his  old 
friend  and  patron  Aldrich.  The  college  would  have 
preferred  a  gentler  ruler.  Nevertheless,  the  new  head 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  A  congrat- 
ulatory oration  in  Latin  was  addressed  to  him  in  the 
magnificent  vestibule  of  the  hall ;  and  he  in  reply  pro- 
fessed the  warmest  attachment  to  the  venerable  house 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  and  paid  many  gra- 

lious  compliments  to  those. over  whom  he  was  to  pre- 
side. But  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  be  a  mild  or  on 
f<|ui table  governor.  He  had  left  the  chapter  of  Car- 
lisle distracted  by  quarrels.  He  found  Christ-Church 
at  [>eace ;  but  in  three  months  his  despotic  and  conten- 
tious temper  did  at  Christ-Church  what  it  had  done  at 
Carlisle.  He  was  succeeded  in  both  his  deaneries  by 
the  humane  and  accomplished  Sraalridge,  who  gently 
complained  of  the  state  in  which  both  had  been  left. 

'Atterbury  goes  before,  and  sets  everything  on  fire. 
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I  come  after  him  with  a  bucket  of  water."  It  was 
Baid  by  Atterbury's  enemies  that  he  was  made  a  bishop 
became  lie  was  so  bad  a  dean.  Under  his  administra- 
tion Christ-Church  was  in  confusion,  scandalous  alter- 
cations took  place,  opprobrious  words  were  exchanged  ; 
and  there  was  reason  to  fear  that  the  great  Tory  college 
would  be  ruined  by  the  tyranny  of  the  great  Tory  doc- 
tor. He  was  soon  removed  to  the  bishopric  of  Roches- 
ter, which  was  then  always  united  with  the  deanery  of 
Westminster.  Still  higher  dignities  seemed  to  be  be- 
fore him.  For,  though  there  Avere  many  able  men  on 
the  episcopal  bench,  there  was  none  who  equalled  or 
approached  him  in  parliamentary  talents.  Had  his 
party  continued  in  power,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Canterbury.  The  more  splendid  his  prospects,  the 
more  reason  he  had  to  dread  the  accession  of  a  fam- 
ily which  was  well  known  to  be  partial  to  the  Whigs. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  one  of 
those  politicians  who  hoped  that  they  might  be  able, 
during  the  life  of  Anne,  to  prepare  matters  in  such 
u  way  that  at  her  decease  there  might  be  little  difficulty 
in  setting  aside  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  placing  the 
Pretender  on  the  throne.  Her  sudden  death  con- 
founded the  projects  of  these  conspirators.  Atterbury, 
who  wanted  no  kind  of  courage,  implored  his  confeder- 
ates to  proclaim  James  III.,  and  offered  to  accompany 
the  heralds  in  lawn  sleeves.  But  he  found  even  tho 
bravest  soldiers  of  his  party  irresolute,  and  exclaimed, 
not,  it  is  said,  without  interjections  which  ill  became 
the  mouth  of  a  father  of  the  church,  that  the  best  of 
all  causes  and  the  most  precious  of  all  moments  had 
been  pmillanimously  thrown  away.  He  acquiesced  in 
what  lie  could  not  prevent,  took  the  oaths  to  the  House 
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of  Hanover,  and  at  the  coronation  officiated  with  the 
outward  show  of  zeal,  and  did  his  best  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  royal  family.  But  his  senility  was 
requited  with  cold  contempt.  No  creature  is  so  re- 
vengeful as  a  proud  man  who  has  humbled  himself 
in  vain.  Atterbury  became  the  most  factious  and  per 
tinacious  of  all  the  opponents  of  the  government.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  his  oratory,  lucid,  pointed,  lively, 
and  set  off  with  every  grace  of  pronunciation  and  of 
gesture,  extorted  the  attention  and  admiration  even  of  a 
hostile  majority.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  protests 
which  appear  in  the  journals  of  the  peers  were  drawn 
up  by  him  ;  and,  in  some  of  the  bitterest  of  those  pam- 
phlets which  called  on  the  English  to  stand  up  for  their 
country  against  the  aliens  who  had  come  from  beyond 
the  seas  to  oppress  and  plunder  her,  critics  easily  de- 
tected his  style.  When  the  rebellion  of  1715  broke 
out,  he  refused  to  sign  the  paj>er  in  which  the  bishops 
of  the  province  of  Canterbury  declared  their  attach- 
ment to  the  Protestant  succession.  He  busied  himself 
in  electioneering,  especially  at  Westminster,  where,  as 
druii,  he  possessed  great  influence ;  and  was,  indeed, 
strongly  suspected  of  having  once  set  on  a  riotous 
mob  to  prevent  his  Whig  fellow-citizens  from  polling. 
After  having  been  long  in  indirect  communication 
with  the  exiled  family,  he,  in  1717,  began  to  corre- 
spond directly  with  the  Pretender.  The  first  letter  of 
the  correspondence  is  extant.  In  that  letter  Atterbury 
boasts  of  having,  during  many  years  past,  neglect**! 
10  opportunity  of  serving  the  Jacobite  cause.  "  My 
daily  prayer,"  he  says,  "  is  that  you  may  have  success. 
M.iy  I  live  to  sec  that  day,  and  live  no  longer  thar.  I 
do  what  is  in  my  power  to  forward  it."  It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  he  who  wrote  thus  was  a  man  bounl  to 
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set  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  overseer  an  example 
of  strict  probity;  that  he  had  repeatedly  SAVOITI  al- 
legiance to  the  House  of  Brunswick ;  that  he  had  as- 
sisted in  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  George  I. ; 
and  that  he  had  abjured  James  III.,  "  without  equivo- 
cation or  mental  reservation,  on  the  true  faith  of  9 
Christian." 

It  is  agreeable  to  turn  from  his  public  to  his  private 
life.  His  turbulent  spirit,  wearied  with  faction  and 
treason,  now  and  then  required  repose,  and  found  it  in 
domestic  endearments,  and  in  the  society  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  living  and  of  the  dead.  Of  his  wife 
little  is  known :  but  between  him  and  his  daughter 
there  was  an  affection  singularly  close  and  tender. 
The  gentleness  of  his  manners  when  he  was  in  the 
company  of  a  few  friends  was  such  as  seemed  hardly 
credible  to  those  who  knew  him  only  by  his  writings 
and  speeches.  The  charm  of  his  "  softer  hour  "  has 
been  commemorated  by  one  of  those  friends  in  im- 
perishable verse.  Though  Atterbury's  classical  attain- 
ments were  not  great,  his  taste  in  English  literature 
was  excellent ;  and  his  admiration  of  genius  was  so 
strong  that  it  overpowered  even  his  political  and  re- 
ligious antipathies.  His  fondness  for  Milton,  tho 
mortal  enemy  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  church,  was 
such  as  to  many  Tories  seemed  a  crime.  On  the  sad 
night  on  which  Addison  was-  laid  in  the  chapel  of 
Homy  VII.,  the  Westminster  boys  remarked  that  At- 
tcrb  iry  read  the  funeral  service  with  a  peculiar  tender- 
cess  and  solemnity.  The  favourite  companions,  how- 
ever, of  the  great  Tory  prelate  were,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  men  whose  politics  had  at  least  a  tinge 
pf  Toryism.  He  lived  on  friendly  terms  with  Swift, 
Arbuthnot,  and  Gav.  With  Prior  he  had  a  close  in- 
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timacy,  which  some  misunderstanding  about  public 
affairs  nt  last  dissolved.  Pope  found  in  Atterbury,  not 
only  a  warm  admirer,  but  a  most  faithful,  fearless,  and 
judicious  adviser.  The  poet  was  a  frequent  guest  at 
the  episcopal  palace  amount  the  elms  of  Bromley,  and 
entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion  that  his  host, 
now  declining  in  years,  confined  to  an  easy  chair  by 
gout,  and  apparently  devoted  to  literature,  was  deeply 
concenied  in  criminal  and  perilous  designs  against  the 
government. 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites  had  been  cowed  by  the 
events  of  1715.  It  revived  in  1721.  The  failure  of  the 
South  Sea  project,  the  panic  in  the  money  market,  the 
downfall  of  great  commercial  houses,  the  distress  from 
which  no  part  of  the  kingdom  was  exempt,  had  pro- 
duced general  discontent.  It  seemed  not  improbable 
that  at  such  a  moment  an  insurrection  might  be  sue- 

O 

cessful.  An  insurrection  was  planned.  The  streets 
of  London  were  to  be  barricaded  ;  the  Tower  and  the 
Bank  were  to  be  surprised  ;  King  George,  his  family, 
and  his  chief  captains  and  councillors,  were  to  be  ar- 
d ;  and  King  James  was  to  be  proclaimed.  The 
'_-n  became  known  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
of  France,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the 
H»use  of  Hanover.  He  put  the  English  government 
on  its  guard.  Some  of  the  chief  malcontents  were 
r  mmitted  to  prison  ;  and  among  them  was  Atterbury. 
NO  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  had  been  taken 
custody  since  that  memorable  day  when  the  aj>- 
plauses  and  prayers  of  all  London  had  followed  the 
seven  bishops  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower.  The  Opi>od- 
U  >n  entertained  some  hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
<xcite  among  the  people  an  enthusiasm  resembling  that 
of  their  fathers,  who  rushed  into  the  waters  of  the 
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Thames  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Sancroft.  Pietarns 
of  the  heroic  confessor  in  his  cell  Avere  exhibited  at  the 
uhop  windows.  Verses  in  his  praise  were  sung  about 
the  streets.  The  restraints  by  which  he  was  prevented 
from  communicating  with  his  accomplices  were  ^pre- 
sented as  cruelties  worthy  of  the  dungeons  of  ti.e  In- 
quisition. Strong  appeals  were  made  to  the  priest- 
hood. Would  they  tamely  permit  so  gross  an  insult  to 
be  offered  to  their  cloth  ?  Would  they  suffer  the  ablest, 
the  most  eloquent  member  of  their  profession,  the  man 
who  had  so  often  stood  up  for  their  rights  against  the 
civil  po*wer,  to  be  treated  like  the  vilest  of  mankind  ? 
There  was  considerable  excitement ;  but  it  was  allayed 
by  a  temperate  and  artful  letter  to  the  clergy,  the 
work,  in  all  probability,  of  Bishop  Gibson,  who  stood 
high  in  the  favour  of  Walpole,  and  shortly  after  be- 
came minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Atterbury  remained  in  close  confinement  during 
some  months.  He  had  carried  on  his  correspondence 
with  the  exiled  family  so  cautiously  that  the  circum- 
stantial proofs  of  his  guilt,  though  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce entire  moral  conviction,  were  not  sufficient  to 
justify  legal  conviction.  He  could  be  reached  only  by 
a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties.  Such  a  bill  the  Whig 
party,  then  decidedly  predominant  in  both  houses,  was 
quite  prepared  to  support.  Many  hot-headed  members 
of  that  party  were  eager  to  follow  the  precedent  which 
had  been  set  in  the  case  of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  and  to 
pass  an  act  for  cutting  off  the  bishop's  head.  Cado- 
gan,  who  commanded  the  army,  a  brave  soldier,  but  a 
headstrong  politician,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  with 
great  vehemence :  "  Fling  him  to  the  lions  in  the 
Tower."  But  the  wiser  and  more  humane  Walpole 
Vas  always  unwilling  to  shed  blood  ;  and  his  influence 
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prevailed.  When  parliament  met,  the  evidence  against 
die  bishop  was  laid  before  committees  of  both  houses. 
Those  committees  reported  that  his  guilt  was  proved. 
In  the  Commons  a  resolution,  pronouncing  him  a  trai- 
tor, was  carried  by  nearly  two  to  one.  A  bill  was  then 
introduced  which  provided  that  ho  should  be  deprived 
of  his  spiritual  dignities,  that  he  should  be  banished 
for  life,  and  that, no  British  subject  should  hold  any 
intercourse  with  him  except  by  the  royal  permission. 

This  bill  passed  the  Commons  with  little  difficulty. 
For  the  bishop,  though  invited  to  defend  himself,  chose 
to  reserve  his  defence  for  the  assembly  of  whi^h  he 
was  a  member.  In  the  Lords  the  contest  was  sharp. 
The  young  Duke  of  Wharton,  distinguished  by  his 
parts,  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  versatility,  spoke  for 
Atterbury  with  great  effect ;  and  Atterbury's  own 
voice  was  heard  for  the  last  time  by  that  unfriendly 
audience  which  had  so  often  listened  to  him  with 
mingled  aversion  and  delight.  He  produced  few  wit- 
nesses ;  nor  did  those  witnesses  say  much  that  could 
be  of  service  to  him.  Among  them  was  Pope.  He 
was  called  to  prove  that,  while  he  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  Bromley,  the  bishop's  time  was  completely 
occupied  by  literary  and  domestic  matters,  and  that  no 
U-isure  was  left  for  plotting.  But  Pope,  who  was  quite 
unaccustomed  to  speak  in  public,  lost  his  head,  and,  as 
he  afterwards  owned,  though  he  had  only  ten  words 
io  say,  made  two  or  three  blunders. 

The  bill  finally  passed  the  Lords  by  eighty-three 
rotes  to  forty-three.  The  bishops,  with  a  single  ex. 
eeption,  were  in  the  majority.  Their  conduct  drew  on 
them  a  sharp  taunt  from  Lord  Bathurst,  a  warm  friend 
if  Attcrbury  and  a  zealous  Tory.  "  The  wild  In- 
dians," he  said,  "give  no  quarter,  because  the*'  be 
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lieve  that  they  shall  inherit  the  skill  and  progress  of 
every  adversary  whom  they  destroy.  Perhaps  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  right  reverend  prelates  to  their  brothel 
may  be  explained  in  the  same  way." 

Atterbury  took  leave  of  those  whom  he  loved  with 
a  dignity  and  tenderness  worthy  of  a  better  man. 
Three  fine  lines  of  his  favourite  poet  were  often  in  hig 
mouth  :  — 

"Some  natural  tears  he  dropped,  but  wiped  them  soon: 
The  world  was  all  before  him,  where  to  chuse 
His  place  of  reel,  and  Providence  his  guide." 

At  parting  he  presented  Pope  with  a  Bible,  and  said, 
witli  a  disingenuousness  of  which  no  man  who  had 
studied  the  Bible  to  much  purpose  would  have  been 
guilty :  "  If  ever  you  learn  that  I  have  any  dealings 
with  the  Pretender,  I  give  you  leave  to  say  that  my 
punishment  is  just."  Pope  at  this  time  really  believed 
the  bishop  to  be  an  injured  man.  Arbuthnot  seems  to 
have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Swift,  a  fe\v  months 
later,  ridiculed  with  great  bitterness,  in  the  "  Voyage 
to  Laputa,"  the  evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament.  Soon,  however,  the  most  par- 
tial friends  of  the  banished  prelate  ceased  to  assert  his 
innocence,  and  contented  themselves  with  lamenting 
and  excusing  what  they  could  not  defend.  After  a 
short  stay  at  Brussels,  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  at 
Paris,  and  had  become  the  leading  man  among  the 
Jacobite  refugees  who  were  assembled  there.  He  was 
invited  to  Home  by  the  Pretender,  who  then  held  his 
mock  court  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the 
Pope.  But  Atterbury  felt  that  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  would  be  strangely  out  of  place  at  the 
Vatican,  and  declined  the  invitation.  During  some 
months,  however,  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  stood 
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high  in  the  good  graces  of  James.  The  correspondence 
between  the  master  and  the  servant  was  constant. 
Atterbury's  merits  were  warmly  acknowledged ;  Ins 
advice  was  res  j>ect  fully  received ;  and  he  was,  as  Bolinsf- 
broke  had  been  before  him,  the  prime  minister  of  ft 
king  without  a  kingdom.  But  the  new  favourite  found, 
as  liolingbrokc  had  found  before  him,  that  it  was  quite 
as  hard  to  keep  the  shadow  of  power  under  a  vagrant 
and  mendicant  prince  as  to  keep  the  reality  of  power 
at  Westminster.  Though  James  hail  neither  territories 
nor  revenues,  neither  army  nor  navy,  there  was  more 
faction  and  more  intrigue  among  his  courtiers  than 
among  those  of  his  successful  rival.  Atterbury  soon 
perceived  that  his  counsels  were  disregarded,  if  not  dis- 
trusted. His  proud  spirit  was  deeply  wounded.  He 
quitted  Paris,  fixed  his  residence  at  Montpellier,  gave 
up  politics,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  his  exile  he  had  so  severe  an  illness 
that  his  daughter,  herself  in  very  delicate  health,  de- 
termined to  run  all  risks  that  she  might  see  him  once 
more.  Having  obtained  a  license  from  the  English 
Government,  she  went  by  sea  to  Bordeaux,  but  landed 
there  in  such  a  state  that  she  could  travel  only  by  boat 
or  in  a  litter.  Her  father,  in  spite  of  his  infirmities, 
set  out  from  Montpellier  to  meet  her;  and  she,  with 
the  impatience  which  is  often  the  sign  of  approaching 
death,  hastened  towards  him.  Those  who  were  about 
her  in  vain  implored  her  to  travel  slowly.  She  said 
that  every  hour  was  precious,  that  she  only  wished  to 
nee  her  papa  and  to  die.  She  met  him  at  Toulouse, 
embraced  him,  received  from  his  hand  the  sacred  bread 
And  wine,  and  thanked  God  that  they  had  passed  one 
day  in  each  other's  society  before  they  parted  for  ever. 
She  died  that  night. 
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It  was  some  time  before  even  the  strong  mind  u/ 
Atterbury  recovered  from  this  cruel  blow.  As  soon  as 
he  was  himself  again  he  became  eager  for  action  and 
conflict ;  for  grief,  which  disposes  gentle  natures  .to 
retirement,  to  inaction,  and  to  meditation,  only  makes 
restless  spirits  more  restless.  The  Pretender,  dull  and 
bigoted  as  he  was,  had  found  out  that  he  had  not  acted 
wisely  in  parting  with  one  who,  though  a  heretic,  was, 
in  abilities  and  accomplishments,  the  foremost  man  of 
the  Jacobite  party.  The  bishop  was  courted  back, 
and  was  without  much  difficulty  induced  to  return  to 
Paris  and  to  become  once  more  the  phantom  minister 
of  a  phantom  monarchy.  But  his  long  and  troubled 
life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  To  the  last,  however,  his 
intellect  retained  all  its  keenness  and  vigour.  He 
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learned,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  banishment,  that  he 
had  been  accused  by  Oldmixon,  as  dishonest  and  ma- 
lignant a  scribbler  as  any  that  has  been  saved  from 
oblivion  by  the  Dunciad,  of  having,  in  concert  with 
other  Christ-Church  men,  garbled  Clarendon's  History 
of  the  Rebellion.  The  charge,  as  respected  Atterbury, 
had  not  the  slightest  foundation :  for  he  was  not  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  History,  and  never  saw  it  till  it 
was  printed.  He  published  a  short  vindication  of  him- 
self, which  is  a  model  in  its  kind,  luminous,  temperate, 
and  dignified.  A  copy  of  this  little  work  he  sent  to 
the  Pretender,  with  a  letter  singularly  eloquent  and 
graceful.  It  was  impossible,  the  old  man  said,  that  he 
should  write  anything  on  such  a  subject  without  being 
reminded  of  the  resemblance  between  his  own  fate  and 
that  of  Clarendon.  They  were  the  only  two  English 
subjects  that  had  ever  been  banished  from  their  country 
and  debarred  from  all  communication  with  their  friends 
by  act  of  parliament.  But  here  the  resemblance  ended. 
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One  of  the  exiles  had  been  so  happy  as  to  bear  a 
chief  part  in  the  restoration  of  the  Royal  house.  All 
that  the  other  could  now  do  was  to  die  asserting  the 
rights  of  that  house  to  the  last.  A  few  weeks  after 
this  letter  was  written  Atterbury  died.  He  had  just 
completed  his  seventieth  year. 

His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  laid,  with 
great  privacy,  under  the  nave  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Only  three  mourners  followed  the  coffin.  No  inscrip- 
tion marks  the  grave.  That  the  epitaph  with  which 
Pope  honoured  the  memory  of  his  friend  does  not  ap- 
pear  on  the  walls  of  the  great  national  cemetery  is  no 
subject  of  regret :  for  nothing  worse  was  ever  written 
by  Colley  Gibber. 

Those  who  wish  for  more  complete  information  about 
Atterbury  may  easily  collect  it  from  his  sermons  and 
his  controversial  writings,  from  the  report  of  the  par- 
liamentary proceedings  against  him,  which  will  bo 
found  in  the  State  Trials,  from  the  five  volumes  of  his 
correspondence,  edited  by  Mr.  Nichols,  and  from  the 
first  volume  of  the  Stuart  papers,  edited  by  Mr.  Glover. 
A  very  indulgent  but  a  very  interesting  account  of  the 
bishop's  political  career  will  be  found  in  Lord  Mahon'i 
valuable  History  of  England. 


JOHN  BUNYAN. 

(Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  May  1854.) 

JOH  N  BUXYAN,  tlie  most  popular  religious  writer  in 
the  English  language,  was  born  at  Elstow,  about  a 
mile  from  Bedford,  in  the  year  1G28.  He  may  be  said 
to  have  been  born  a  tinker.  The  tinkers  then  formed 
an  hereditary  caste,  which  was  held  in  no  high  estima- 
tion. They  were  generally  vagrants  and  pilferers,  and 
were  often  confounded  with  the  gipsies,  whom  in  truth 
they  nearly  resembled.  Banyan's  father  was  more 
respectable  than  most  of  the  tribe.  He  had  a  fixed 
residence,  and  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  a  village 
school  where  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 

The  years  of  John's  boyhood  were  those  during 
which  the  puritan  spirit  was  in  the  highest  vigour  all 
over  England ;  and  nowhere  had  that  spirit  more  in- 
fluence than  in  Bedfordshire.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
therefore,  that  a  lad  to  whom  nature  had  given  a  pow- 
erful imagination,  and  sensibility  which  amounted  to  a 
disease,  should  have  been  early  haunted  by  religious 
terrors.  Before  he  was  ten,  his  sports  were  interrupted 
by  fits  of  remorse  and  despair ;  and  his  sleep  was  dis- 
turbed by  dreams  of  fiends  trying  to  fly  away  with  him. 
As  he  grew  older,  his  mental  conflicts  became  still 
more  violent.  The  strong  language  in  which  he  de- 
scribed them  has  strangely  misled  all  his  biographers 
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except  Mr.  Southey.  It  has  long  been  an  ordinary 
practice  with  pious  writers  to  cite  Bunyan  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  supernatural  power  of  divine  grace  to 
rescue  the  human  soul  from  the  lowest  depths  of  wick- 
edness. He  is  called  in  one  book  the  most  notorious 
of  profligates ;  in  another,  the  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.  He  is  designated  in  Mr.  Ivimey's  History 
of  the  Baptists  as  the  depraved  Bunyan,  the  wicked 
tinker  of  Elstow.  Mr.  Itylund,  a  man  once  of  great 
note  among  the  Dissenters,  breaks  out  into  the  follow- 
ing rha])sody  :  —  "  No  man  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon integrity  can  deny  that  Bunyan  was  a  practical 
atheist,  a  worthless  contemptible  infidel,  a  vile  rebel  to 
God  and  goodness,  a  common  profligate,  a  soul-despis- 
ing, a  soul-murdering,  a  soul-damning,  thoughtless 
wretch  as  could  exist  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Now 
be  astonished,  O  heavens,  to  eternity  !  and  wonder,  O 
earth  and  hell  I  while  time  endures.  Behold  this  very 
man  become  a  miracle  of  mercy,  a  mirror  of  wisdom, 
goodness,  holiness,  truth,  and  love."  But  whoever 
takes  the  trouble  to  examine  the  evidence  will  find  that 
the  good  men  who  wrote  this  had  been  deceived  by  a 
phraseology  which,  as  they  had  been  hearing  it  and 
using  it  all  their  lives,  they  ought  to  have  understood 
better.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  in- 
fer, from  the  strong  expressions  in  which  a  devout  man 
bemoans  his  exceeding  sinfulness,  that  he  has  led  a 
worse  life  than  his  neighbours.  Many  excellent  per- 
son**, whose  moral  character  from  boyhood  to  old  age 
has  been  free  from  any  stain  discernible  to  their  fellow 
creatures,  have,  in  their  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
applied  to  themselves,  and  djubtless  with  sincerity, 
epithets  as  severe  as  could  be  applied  to  Titus  Gates  or 
Mrs.  Brown rigg.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Bunyan  was, 
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at  eighteen,  what,  in  any  but  the  most  austerely  puri- 
tanical circles,  would  have  been  considered  as  a  young 
man  of  singular  gravity  and  innocence.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  he,  like  many  other  penitents 
who,  in  general  terms,  acknowledge  themselves  to  have 
been  the  worst  of  mankind,  fired  up  and  stood  vigor- 
ously on  his  defence,  whenever  any  particular  charge 
Tvas  brought  against  him  by  others.  He  declares,  it  is 
time,  that  he  had  let  loose  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  hia 
lusts,  that  he  had  delighted  in  all  transgressions  against 
the  divine  law,  and  that  he  had  been  the  ringleader 
of  the  youth  of  Elstow  in  all  manner  of  vice.  But, 
when  those  who  wished  him  ill  accused  him  of  licen- 
tious amours,  he  called  on  God  and  the  angels  to  attest 
his  purity.  No  woman,  he  said,  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
hell,  could  charge  him  with  having  ever  made  any  im- 
proper advances  to  her.  Not  only  had  he  been  strictly 
faithful  to  his  wife  ;  but  he  had,  even  before  his  mar- 
riage, been  perfectly  spotless.  It  does  not  appear  from 
his  own  confessions,  or  from  the  railings  of  his  enemies, 
that  he  ever  was  drunk  in  his  life.  One  bad  habit  he 
contracted,  that  of  using  profane  language ;  but  he 
tells  us  that  a  single  reproof  cured  him  so  effectually 
that  he  never  offended  again.  The  worst  that  can  be 
laid  to  the  charge  of  this  poor  youth,  whom  it  has  been 
the  fashion  to  represent  as  the  most  desperate  of  repro- 
bates, as  a  village  Rochester,  is  that  he  had  a  great 
liking  for  some  diversions,  quite  harmless  in  them- 
selves, but  condemned  by  the  rigid  precisians  among 
whom  he  lived,  and  for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  great 
respect.  The  four  chief  sins  of  which  he  was  guilty 
were  dancing,  ringing  the  bells  of  the  parish  church, 
playing  at  tipcat,  and  reading  the  History  of  Sir  Bevis 
uf  Southampton.  A  rector  of  the  school  of  Laud 
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would  have  held  such  a  young  man  up  to  the  whole 
parish  as  a  model.  But  Banyan's  notions  of  goid  and 
evil  had  been  learned  in  a  very  different  school ;  and 
he  was  made  miserable  by  the  conflict  between  hia 
tastes  and  his  scruples. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen,  the  ordinary  course 
of  his  life  was  interrupted  by  an  event  which  gave  a 
la-ting  colour  to  his  thoughts.  He  enlisted  in  the  par- 
liamentary army,  and  served  during  the  decisive  cam- 
paign of  1045.  All  that  we  know  of  his  military 
career  is  that,  at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  one  of  his  com- 
rades, who  had  taken  his  post,  was  killed  by  a  shot 
from  the  town.  Bunyan  ever  after  considered  himself 
as  having  been  saved  from  death  by  the  special  inter- 
ference of  Providence.  It  may  be  observed  that  his 
imagination  was  strongly  impressed  by  the  glimpse 
which  he  had  caught  of  the  pomp  of  war.  To  the 
last  he  loved  to  draw  his  illustrations  of  sacred  things 
from  camps  and  fortresses,  from  guns,  drums,  trumpets, 
flags  of  truce,  and  regiments  arrayed,  each  under  its 
own  banner.  His  Greatheart,  his  Captain  Boanerges, 
and  his  Captain  Credence,  are  evidently  portraits,  of 
which  the  originals  were  among  those  martial  saints 
who  fought  and  expounded  in  Fairfax's  army. 

In  a  few  months  Bunyan  returned  home  and  mar* 
ried.  His  wife  had  some  pious  relations,  and  brought 
IULI  as  her  only  portion  some  pious  books.  And  now 
hi-  mind,  excitable  by  nature,  very  imperfectly  disci- 
plined by  education,  and  exposed,  without  any  protec- 
tion, to  the  infectious  virulence  of  the  enthusiasm 
which  was  then  epidemic  in  England,  began  to  be 
fearfully  disordered.  In  outward  things  he  soon  be- 
came a  strict  Pharisee.  He  was  constant  in  attendance 
it  prayers  and  sermons.  His  favourite  amusements 
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were  one  after  another  relinquished,  though  not  with* 
out  many  painful  struggles.  In  the  middle  of  a  game 
at  tipcat  he  paused,  and  stood  staring  wildly  upwards 
with  his  stick  in  his  hand.  He  had  heard  a  voice  ask- 
ing him  whether  he  would  leave  his  sins  and  go  to 
heaven,  or  keep  his  sins  and  go  to  hell  ;  and  he  had 
seen  an  awful  countenance  frowning  on  him  from  the 
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sky.  The  odious  vice  of  bell-ringing  lie  renounced ; 
but  he  still  for  a  time  ventured  to  go  to  the  church 
tower  and  look  on  while  others  pulled  the  ropes.  But 
soon  the  thought  -struck  him  that,  if  he  persisted  in 
such  wickedness,  the  steeple  would  fall  on  his  head ; 
and  he  fled  in  terror  from  the  accursed  place.  To  give 
up  dancing  on  the  village  green  was  still  harder  ;  and 
some  months  elapsed  before  he  had  the  fortitude  to 
part  with  this  darling  sin.  When  this  last  sacrifice 
bad  been  made,  he  was,  even  when  tried  by  the 
maxims  of  that  austere  time,  faultless.  All  Elstow 
talked  of  him  as  an  eminently  pious  youth.  But  his 
own  mind  was  more  unquiet  than  ever.  Having  noth- 
ing more  to  do  in  the  way  of  visible  reformation,  vet 
finding  in  religion  no  pleasures  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  juvenile  amusements  which  he  had  relinquished, 
he  began  to  apprehend  that  he  lay  under  some  special 
malediction  ;  and  he  was  tormented  by  a  succession  of 
fantasies  which  seemed  likely  to  drive  him  to  suicide 
or  to  Bedlam. 

At  one  time  he  took  it  into  his  head  that  all  persons 
of  Israelite  blood  would  be  saved,  and  tried  to  make 
out  that  he  partook  of  that  blood  ;  but  his  hopes  were 
speedily  destroyed  by  his  father,  who  seems  to  have  had 
no  ambition  to  be  regarded  as  a  Jew. 

At  another  time  Bunyan  was  disturbed  by  a  strange 
dilemma:  "If  I  have  not  faith,  I  am  lost;  if  I  have 
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faith,  I  can  work  miracles.'*  He  was  tempted  to  cry 
to  the  puddles  between  Elstow  and  Bedford,  "  Be  ye 
dry,"  and  to  stake  his  eternal  hopes  on  the  event. 

Then  he  took  up  a  notion  that  the  day  of  grvce  lor 
Bedford  and  the  neighbouring  villages  was  past ;  that 
all  who  were  to  be  saved  in  that  part  of  England  were 
already  converted  ;  and  that  he  had  begun  to  pray  and 
strive  some  months  too  late. 

Then  he  was  harassed  by  doubts  whether  the  Turks 
were  not  in  the  right,  and  the  Christians  in  the  wrong. 
Then  he  was  troubled  by  a  maniacal  impulse  which 
prompted  him  to  pray  to  the  trees,  to  a  broomstick,  to 
the  parish  bull.  As  yet,  however,  he  was  only  enter- 
ing die  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  Soon  the 
darkness  grew  thicker.  Hideous  forms  floated  before 
him.  Sounds  of  cursing  and  wailing  were  in  his  ears. 
His  way  ran  through  stench  and  fire,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bottomless  pit.  He  began  to  be  haunted 
by  a  strange  curiosity  about  the  unpardonable  sin, 
and  by  a  morbid  longing  to  commit  it.  But  the  most 
frightful  of  all  the  forms  which  his  disease  took  was  a 
propensity  to  utter  blasphemy,  and  especially  to  re- 
nounce his  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  redemption. 
Night  and  day,  in  bed,  at  table,  at  work,  evil  spirits, 
as  he  imagined,  were  repeating  close  to  his  ear  the 
words,  "  Sell  him,  sell  him."  He  struck  at  the  hob- 
goblins ;  he  pushed  them  from  him  ;  but  still  they 
wrre  ever  at  his  side.  He  cried  out  in  answer  to 
them,  hour  after  hour :  "  Never,  never ;  not  for  thoti- 
lanJs  of  worlds;  not  for  thousands."  At  length,  worn 
out  by  this  long  agony,  he  suffered  the  fatal  words  to 
escape  him,  "  Let  him  go,  if  he  will."  Then  liis 
ry  became  more  fearful  than  ever.  He  had  done 
what  could  not  be  forgiven.  He  had  forfeited  his  part 
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of  the  great  sacrifice.  Like  Esau,  he  had  sold  his 
birthright ;  and  there  was  no  longer  any  place  for  re- 
pentance. "  None,"  he  afterwards  wrote,  "  knows  the 
terrors  of  those  days  but  myself."  He  has  described 
his  sufferings  with  singular  energy,  simplicity,  and 
patiios.  He  envied  the  brutes ;  he  envied  the  very 
stones  in  the  street,  and  the  tiles  on  the  houses. 
The  sun  seemed  to  withhold  its  light  and  warmth 
from  him.  His  body,  though  cast  in  a  sturdy  mould, ' 
and  though  still  in  the  highest  vigour  of  youth, 
trembled  whole  days  together  with  the  fear  of  death 
and  judgment.  He  fancied  that  this  trembling  wag 
the  sign  set  on  the  worst  reprobates,  the  sign  which 
God  had  put  on  Cain.  The  unhappy  man's  emotion 
destroyed  his  power  of  digestion.  He  had  such  pains 
that  he  expected  to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  whom 
he  regarded  as  his  prototype. 

Neither  the  books  which  Bunyan  read,  nor  the 
advisers  whom  he  consulted,  were  likely  to  do  much 
good  in  a  case  like  his.  His  small  library  had  received 
a  most  unseasonable  addition,  the  account  of  the  lam- 
entable end  of  Francis  Spira.  One  ancient  man  of  high 
repute  for  piety,  whom  the  sufferer  consulted,  gave  an 
opinion  which  might  well  have  produced  fatal  conse- 
quences. "  I  am  afraid,"  said  Bunyan,  "  that  I  have 
committed  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost."  "Indeed," 
Baid  the  old  fanatic,  "  I  am  afraid  that  you  have." 

At  length  the  clouds  broke;  the  light  became  clearer 
and  clearer  ;  and  the  enthusiast,  who  had  imagined  that 
he  was  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  first  murderer, 
and  destined  to  the  end  of  the  arch  traitor,  enjoyed 
peace  and  a  cheerful  confidence  in  the  mercy  of  God. 
Years  elapsed,  however,  before  his  nerves,  which  had 
oeen  so  perilously  overstrained,  recovered  their  tone. 
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Wlien  he  had  joined  a  Baptist  society  at  Bedford, 
and  was  for  the  first  time  admitted  to  partake  of  the 
Eucharist,  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  could  refrain 
from  imprecating  destruction  on  his  brethren  while  the 
ci  ]i  was  passing  from  Itand  to  hand.  After  he  had 
been  some  time  a  member  of  the  congregation,  he 
began  to  preach  ;  and  his  sermons  produced  a  power- 
ful effect.  He  was  indeed  illiterate  ;  but  he  spoke  to 
illiterate  men.  The  severe  training  through  which  he 
had  passed  had  given  him  such  an  experimental  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  modes  of  religious  melancholy  as  he 
could  never  have  gathered  from  books ;  and  his  vigor- 
ous genius,  animated  by  a  fervent  spirit  of  devotion, 
enabled  him,  not  only  to  exercise  a  great  influence 
over  the  vulgar,  but  even  to  extort  the  half  contempt- 
uous admiration  of  scholars.  Yet  it  was  long  before 
he  ceased  to  be  tormented  by  an  impulse  wliich  urged 
him  to  utter  words  of  horrible  impiety  in  the  pulpit. 

Counter-irritants  are  of  as  great  use  in  moral  as  in 
physical  diseases.  It  should  seem  that  Bunyan  was 
finally  relieved  from  the  internal  sufferings  which  had 
embittered  his  life  by  sharp  persecution  from  without. 
He  had  been  five  years  a  preacher,  when  the  Resto- 
ration put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Cavalier  gentlemen 
and  clergymen  all  over  the  country  to  oppress  the 
Dissenters  ;  and,  of  all  the  Dissenters  whose  history 
is  known  to  us,  he  was  perhaps  the  most  hardly 
treated.  In  November  1G60,  he  was  flung  into  Bed- 
ford gaol ;  and  there  he  remained,  with  some  intervals 
of  partial  and  precarious  liberty,  during  twelve  years. 
His  persecutors  tried  to  extort  from  him  a  promise  that 
he  would  abstain  from  preaching ;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  was  divinely  set  apart  and  couimis- 
Boned  to  be  a  teacher  of  righteousness ;  and  he 
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fully  determined  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.     He 
was  brought  before  several  tribunals,  laughed  at,  ea- 

o  o  * 

rfwed,  reviled,  menaced,  but  in  vain.  He  was  face* 
tiously  told  that  he  was  quite  right  in  thinking  that 
he  ought  not  to  hide  his  gift ;  but  that  his  real  gift 
was  skill  in  repairing  old  kettles.  He  was  compared 
to  Alexander  the  coppersmith.  He  was  told  that,  if 
he  would  give  up  preaching,  he  should  be  instantly 
liberated.  He  was  warned  that,  if  he  persisted  in  dis- 
obeying the  law,  he  would  be  liable  to  banishment, 
and  that,  if  he  were  found  in  England  after  a  certain 
time,  his  neck  would  be  stretched.  His  answer  was, 
"  If  you  let  me  out  to-day,  I  will  preach  again  to- 
morrow." Year  after  year  he  lay  patiently  in  a  dun- 
geon, compared  with  which  the  worst  prison  now  to  bf 
found  in  the  island  is  a  palace.  His  fortitude  is  tho 
more  extraordinary,  because  his  domestic  feelings  were 
unusually  strong.  Indeed,  he  was  considered  by  his 
stern  brethren  as  somewhat  too  fond  and  indulgent  a 
parent.  He  had  several  small  children,  and  among 
them  a  daughter  who  was  blind,  and  whom  he  loved 
with  peculiar  tenderness.  He  could  not,  he  said,  bear 
even  to  let  the  wind  blow  on  her  ;  and  now  she  must 
suffer  cold  and  hunger ;  she  must  beg ;  she  must  be 
beaten ;  "  yet,"  he  added,  "  I  must,  I  must  do  it.'' 
While  he  lay  in  prison  he  could  do  nothing  in  tho 
way  of  his  old  trade  for  the  support  of  his  family. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  take  up  a  new  trade.  He 
learned  tc  make  long  tagged  thread  laces  ;  and  many 
thousands  of  these  articles  were  furnished  by  him  to 
the  hawkers.  While  his  hands  were  thus  busied,  he 
had  other  employment  for  his  mind  and  his  lips. 
He  gave  religious  instruction  to  his  fellow-captives, 
and  formed  from  among  them  a  little  floe'.,  of  whict 
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he  was  himself  the  pastor.  lie  studied  indefatigably 
the  few  books  which  lie  possessed.  His  two  chief 
companions  were  the  Bible  and  Fox's  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs. His  knowledge  of  the  Bible  was  such  that  he 
might  have  been  called  a  living  concordance ;  and  on 
the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the  Book  of  Martyrs  aio 
still  legible  the  ill  spelt  lines  of  doggrel  in  which  he 
expressed  his  reverence  for  the  brave  sufferers,  awl  his 
implacable  enmity  to  the  mystical  Babylon. 

At  length  he  began  to  write  ;  and,  though  it  was 
some  time  before  he  discovered  where  his  strength  lay, 
his  writings  were  not  unsuccessful.  They  were  coarse, 
indeed ;  but  they  showed  a  keen  mother  wit,  a  great 
command  of  the  homely  mother  tongue,  an  intimate 
Knowledge  of  the  English  Bible,  and  a  vast  and  dearly 
bought  spiritual  experience.  They  therefore,  when  the 
corrector  of  the  press  had  improved  the  syntax  and  the 
spelling,  were  well  received  by  the  humbler  class  of 
Dissenters. 

Much  of  Bunyan's  time  was  spent  in  controversy. 
He  wrote  sharply  against  the  Quakers,  whom  he  seems 
always  to  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.  It  is,  how- 
ever,  a  remarkable  fact  that  he  adopted  one  of  their 
peculiar  fashions :  his  practice  was  to  write,  not  No- 
vember or  December,  but  eleventh  month  and  twelfth 
month. 

He  wrote  against  the  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. No  two  things,  according  to  him,  had  less  affin- 
ity tt:an  the  form  of  prayer  and  the  spirit  of  prayer. 
Those,  he  said  with  much  point,  who  have  most  of  the 
fpirit  of  prayer  are  all  to  be  found  in  gaol ;  and  those 
who  l.avo  most  zeal  for  the  form  of  prayer  arc  all  to  be 
found  at  the  alehouse.  The  doctrinal  articles,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  warmly  praised,  and  defended  against 
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Borne  Arminian  clergymen  who  had  signed  them.  The 
most  acrimonious  of  all  his  works  is  his  answer  to 
Edward  Fowler,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  an 
excellent  man,  but  not  free  from  the  taint  of  Pelagian- 
ism. 

Bunyan  had  also  a  dispute  with  some  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  sect  to  which  he  belonged.  He  doubtless  held 
with  perfect  sincerity  the  distinguishing  tenet  of  that 
sect ;  but  he  did  not  consider  that  tenet  as  one  of  high 
importance,  and  willingly  joined  in  communion  with 
quiet  Presbyterians  and  Independents.  The  sterner 
Baptists,  therefore,  loudly  pronounced  him  a  false 
brother.  A  controversy  arose  which  long  survived  the 
original  combatants.  In  our  own  time  the  cause  which 

O 

Bunyan  had  defended  with  rude  logic  and  rhetoric 
against  Kiffin  and  Danvers  was  pleaded  by  Robert  Hall 
with  an  ingenuity  and  eloquence  such  as  no  polemical 
Writer  has  ever  surpassed. 

During  the  years  which  immediately  followed  the 
Restoration,  Bunyan's  confinement  seems  to  have  been 
strict.  But,  as  the  passions  of  1660  cooled,  as  the 
hatred  with  which  the  Puritans  had  been  regarded 
while  their  reign  was  recent  gave  place  to  pity,  he  was 
less  and  less  harshly  treated.  The  distress  of  his  fam- 
ily, and  his  own  patience,  courage,  and  piety  softened 
the  hearts  of  his  persecutors.  Like  his  own  Christian 
in  the  cage,  he  found  protectors  even  among  the  crowd 
of  Vanity  Fair.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese,  Dr.  Bar- 
low, is  said  to  have  interceded  for  him.  At  length  the 
prisoner  was  suffered  to  pass  most  of  his  time  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  gaol,  on  condition,  as  it  should  seem, 
that  he  remained  within  the  town  of  Bedford. 

He  owed  his  complete  liberation  to  one  of  the  worst 
acts  of  one  of  the  worst  governments  that  England  has 
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ever  seen.  In  1671  the  Cabal  was  in  power.  Charles 
II.  had  concluded  the  treaty  by  which  he  bound  him- 
aelf  to  set  up  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  England. 
The  first  step  which  he  took  towards  that  end  was  to 
annul,  by  an  unconstitutional  exercise  of  his  prerog- 
ative, all  the  penal  statutes  against  the  Roman  Catlh- 
olics  ;  and,  in  order  to  disguise  his  real  design,  he 
annulled  at  the  same  time  the  penal  statutes  against 
Protestant  nonconformists.  Bunyan  was  consequently 
set  at  large.  In  the  first  warmth  of  his  gratitude  he 
published  a  tract  in  which  he  compared  Charles  to  that 
humane  and  generous  Persian  king  who,  though  not 
himself  blessed  with  the  light  of  the  true  religion, 
favoured  the  chosen  people,  and  permitted  them,  after 
years  of  captivity,  to  rebuild  their  beloved  temple.  To 
candid  men,  who  consider  how  much  Bunyan  had  suf- 
fered, and  how  little  he  could  guess  the  secret  designs 
of  the  court,  the  unsuspicious  thankfulness  with  which 
he  accepted  the  precious  boon  of  freedom  will  not  ap- 
pear to  require  any  apology. 

Before  he  left  his  prison  he  had  begun  the  book 
which  has  made  his  nan «?  immortal.  The  history  of 
that  book  is  remarkable.  The  author  was,  as  he  tells 
us,  writing  a  treatise,  in  which  he  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  stages  of  the  Christian  progress.  He  compared 
that  progress,  as  many  others  had  compared  it,  to  a 
pilgrimage.  Soon  his  quick  wit  discovered  innumer- 
able points  of  similarity  which  had  escaped  his  pred- 
ecessors. Images  came  crowding  on  his  mind  faster 
than  he  could  put  them  into  words,  quagmires  and  pits, 
eteep  hills,  dark  and  horrible  glens,  soft  vales,  sunny 
pastures,  a  gloomy  castle  of  which  the  courtyard  was 
strewn  with  the  skulls  and  bones  of  murdered  prisoners, 
a  town  all  bustle  and  splendour,  like  London  on  the 
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Lord  Mayor's  Day,  and  the  narrow  path,  straight  as 
a  rule  could  make  it,  running  on  up  hill  and  down  hill, 
through  city  and  through  wilderness,  to  the  Black  River 
and  the  Shining  Gate.  He  had  found  out,  as  mcst 
people  would  have  said,  by  accident,  as  he  would 
doubtless  have  said,  by  the  guidance  of  Providence, 
where  his  powers  lay.  He  had  no  suspicion,  indeed, 
that  he  was  producing  a  masterpiece.  He  could  not 
guess  what  place  his  allegory  would  occupy  in  English 
literature ;  for  of  English  literature  he  knew  nothing. 
Those  who  suppose  him  to  have  studied  the  Fairy 
Queen  might  easily  be  confuted,  if  this  were  the  proper 
place  for  a  detailed  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  the  two  allegories  have  been  thought  to  resemble 
each  other.  The  only  work  of  fiction,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, with  which  he  could  compare  his  pilgrim,  was  his 
old  favourite,  the  legend  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton. 
He  would  have  thought  it  a  sin  to  borrow  any  time 
from  the  serious  business  of  his  life,  from  his  exposi- 
tions, his  controversies,  and  his  lace  tags,  for  the  purpose 
of  amusing  himself  with  what  he  considered  merely  as 
.1  trifle.  It  was  only,  he  assures  us,  at  spare  moments 
that  he  returned  to  the  House  Beautiful,  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  the  Enchanted  Ground.  He  had  no 
assistance.  Nobody  but  himself  saw  a  line  till  the 
whole  was  complete.  He  then  consulted  his  pious 
friends.  Some  were  pleased.  Others  were  much  scan- 
dalised. It  was  a  vain  story,  a  mere  romance,  about 
giants,  and  lions,  and  goblins,  and  warriors,  sometimes 
fighting  with  monsters  and  sometimes  regaled  by  fair 
ladies  in  stately  palaces.  The  loose  atheistical  wits  at 
Will's  might  write  such  stuff  to  divert  the  painted  Jez- 
ebels of  the  x>urt :  but  did  it  become  a  minister  of  the 
gospel  to  copy  the  evil  fashions  of  the  world  ?  There 
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had  been  a  time  when  the  cant  of  such  fools  would 
have  made  Bunyan  miserable.  But  that  time  was 
passed  ;  and  his  mind  was  now  in  a  firm  and  healthy 
Btate.  He  saw  that,  in  employing  fiction  to  make  truth 
clear  and  goodness  attractive,  he  was  only  following 
the  example  which  every  Christian  ought  to  propose  to 
himself;  and  he  determined  to  print. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress  stole  silently  into  the  world. 
Not  a  single  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  known  to  be  in 
existence.  The  year  of  publication  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. It  is  probable  that,  during  some  months,  the 
little  volume  circulated  only  among  jxx>r  and  obscure 
sectaries.  But  soon  the  irresistible  charm  of  a  book 
which  gratified  the  imagination  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  action  and  scenery  of  a  fairy  tale,  which  exercised 
his  ingenuity  by  setting  him  to  discover  a  multitude  of 
curious  analogies,  which  interested  his  feelings  for 
human  beings,  frail  like  himself,  and  struggling  with 
temptations  from  within  and  from  without,  which  every 
moment  drew  a  smile  from  him  by  some  stroke  of 
quaint  yet  simple  pleasantry,  and  nevertheless  left  on 
his  mind  a  sentiment  of  reverence  for  God  and  of  sym- 
pathy for  man,  began  to  produce  its  effect.  In  puritan- 
ical circles,  from  which  plays  and  novels  were  strictly 
excluded,  that  effect  was  such  as  no  work  of  genius, 
though  it  were  superior  to  the  Iliad,  to  Don  Quixote, 
«.«•  to  Othello,  can  ever  produce  on  a  mind  accustomed 
to  indulge  in  literary  luxury.  In  1678  came  forth  a 
•econd  edition  with  additions ;  and  then  the  demand 
became  immense.  In  the  four  following  years  the 
book  was  reprinted  six  times.  The  eighth  edition, 
which  contains  the  last  improvements  made  by  the 
Author,  was  published  in  1682,  the  ninth  in  1684,  the 
tenth  in  1685.  The  help  of  the  engraver  had  early 
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been  called  in  ;  and  tens  of  thousands  of  children 
looked  with  terror  and  delight  on  execrable  copper- 
plates, which  represented  Christian  thrusting  his  sword 
into  Apollyon,  or  writhing  in  the  grasp  of  Giant  De- 
spair. In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  colonies,  the 
Pilgrim  was  even  more  popular  than  in  his  native  coun- 
try. Bunyan  has  told  us,  with  very  pardonable  van- 
ity, that  in  New  England  his  dream  was  the  daily  sub- 
ject of  the  conversation  of  thousands,  and  was  thought 
worthy  to  appear  in  the  most  superb  binding.  He  had 
numerous  admirers  in  Holland,  and  among  the  Hugue- 
nots of  France.  With  the  pleasures,  however,  he  ex- 
perienced some  of  the  pains  of  eminence.  Knavish 
booksellers  put  forth  volumes  of  trash  under  his  name; 
and  envious  scribblers  maintained  it  to  be  impossible 
that  the  poor  ignorant  tinker  should  really  be  the  author 
of  the  book  which  was  called  his. 

He  took  the  best  way  to  confound  both  those  who 
counterfeited  him  and  those  who  slandered  him.  He 
continued  to  work  the  gold-field  which  he  had  discov- 
ered, and  to  draw  from  it  new  treasures,  not  indeed 
with  quite  such  ease  and  in  quite  such  abundance  as 
when  the  precious  soil  was  still  virgin,  but  yet  with 
success  which  left  all  competition  far  behind.  In  1684 
appeared  the  second  part  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress. " 
It  was  soon  followed  by  the  "  Holy  War,"  which,  if 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  did  not  exist,  would  be  the 
best  allegory  that  ever  was  written. 

Banyan's  place  in  society  was  now  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been.  There  had  been  a  time  when 
many  Dissenting  ministers,  who  could  talk  Latin  and 
read  Greek,  had  affected  to  treat  him  with  scorn.  But 
Jjis  fame  and  influence  now  far  exceeded  theirs.  He  had 
10  great  an  authority  among  the  Baptists  that  he  wai 
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popularly  called  Bishop  Bunyan.  His  episcopal  visi 
tations  were  annual.  From  Bedford  he  rode  every 
year  to  London,  and  preached  there  to  large  and  at- 
tentive congregations.  From  London  he  went  his  cir- 
cuit through  the  country,  animating  the  zeal  of  hia 
brethren,  collecting  and  distributing  alms,  and  making 
up  quarrels.  The  magistrates  seem  in  general  to  havb 
given  him  little  trouble.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  in  the  year  1G85,  he  was  in  some  danger  of  again 
occupying  his  old  quarters  in  Bedford  gaol.  In  that 
year  the  rash  and  wicked  enterprise  of  Monmouth 
gave  the  Government  a  pretext  for  prosecuting  the 
Nonconformists  ;  and  scarcely  one  eminent  divine  of 
the  Presbyterian,  Independent,  or  Baptist  persuasion 
remained  unmolested.  Baxter  was  in  prison :  Howe 
was  driven  into  exile :  Henry  was  arrested.  Two  em- 
inent Baptists,  with  whom  Bunyan  had  been  engaged 
in  controversy,  were  in  great  peril  and  distress.  Dan- 
rers  was  in  danger  of  being  hanged ;  and  Kiffin's 
grandsons  were  actually  hanged.  The  tradition  is 
that,  during  those  evil  days,  Bunyan  was  forced  to  dis- 
guise himself  as  a  waggoner,  and  that  he  preached  to 
liis  congregation  at  Bedford  in  a  smock-frock,  with  a 
cart-whip  in  his  hand.  But  soon  a  great  change  took 
place.  James  the  Second  was  at  open  war  with  the 
church,  and  found  it  necessary  to  court  the  Dissenters. 
Some  of  the  creatures  of  the  government  tried  to  se- 
cure die  aid  of  Bunyan.  They  probably  knew  that 
de  had  written  in  praise  of  the  indulgence  of  1672, 
and  therefore  hoped  that  he  might  be  equally  pleased 
with  the  indulgence  of  1687.  But  fifteen  years  of 
thought,  observation,  and  commerce  with  the  world 
tad  made  him  wiser.  Nor  were  the  cases  exactly  par- 
tllel.  Charles  was  a  professed  Protestant :  James  wai 
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a  professed  Papist.  The  object  of  Charles's  indulgence 
was  disguised :  the  object  of  James's  indulgence  was 
patent.  Bunyan  was  not  deceived.  He  exhorted  his 
hearers  to  prepare  themselves  by  fasting  and  prayer 
for  the  danger  which  menaced  their  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  and  refused  even  to  speak  to  the  courtier  who 
came  down  to  remodel  the  corporation  of  Bedford,  and 
who,  as  was  supposed,  had  it  in  charge  to  offer  some 
municipal  dignity  to  the  Bishop  of  the  Baptists. 

Bunyan  did  not  live  to  see  the  Revolution.  In  the 
summer  of  1688  he  undertook  to  plead  the  cause  of  a 
son  with  an  angry  father,  and  at  length  prevailed  on 
the  old  man  not  to  disinherit  the  young  one.  This 
good  work  cost  the  benevolent  intercessor  his  life.  He 
had  to  ride  through  heavy  rain.  He  came  drenched 
to  his  lodgings  on  Snow  Hill,  was  seized  with  a  violent 
fever,  and  died  in  a  few  days.  He  was  buried  in  Bun- 
hill  Fields  ;  and  the  spot  where  he  lies  is  still  regarded 
by  the  Nonconformists  with  a  feeling  which  seems 
scarcely  in  harmony  with  the  stern  spirit  of  their  the- 
ology. Many  puritans,  to  whom  the  respect  paid  by 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  relique.s  and  tombs  of  saints 
seemed  childish  or  sinful,  are  said  to  have  begged  with 
their  dying  breath  that  their  coffins  might  be  placed 
*s  near  as  possible  to  the  coffin  of  the  author  of  the 
4  Pilgrim's  Progress." 

The  fame  of  Bunyan  during  his  life,  and  during  the 
century  which  followed  his  death,  was  indeed  great, 
but  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  religious  families  of 
the  middle  and  lower  classes.  Very  seldom  was  he 
Turing  that  time  mentioned  with  respect  by  any  writer 
of  great  literary  eminence.  Young  coupled  his  prose 
with  the  poetry  of  the  wretched  D'Urfey.  In  the 
Spiritual  Quixote,  the  adventures  of  Christian  aro 
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-anked  with  those  of  Jack  the  GiamVKiller  and  Johu 
Hickathrift.  Cowper  ventured  to  praise  the  great  al- 
legorist,  but  did  not  venture  to  name  him.  It  is  a  sig- 
nificant circumstance  that,  till  a  recent  poriod,  all  the 
numerous  editions  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  were 
evidently  meant  for  the  cottage  and  the  servants'  hall. 
The  paper,  the  printing,  the  plates,  were  all  of  the 
meanest  description.  In  general,  when  the  educated 
minority  and  the  common  people  differ  about  the  merit 
of  a  book,  the  opinion  of  the  educated  minority  finally 
prevails.  The  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  is  perhaps  the 
only  book  about  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred 
years,  the  educated  minority  has  come  over  to  the  opin 
ion  of  the  common  people. 

The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  and 
to  imitate  this  book  arc  not  to  be  numbered.  It  has 
been  done  into  verse :  it  has  been  done  into  modern 
English.  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Tender  Conscience," 
the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Good  Intent,"  "  The  Pilgrimage 
of  Seek  Truth,"  "  The  Pilgrimage  of  Theophilus," 
"  The  Infant  Pilgrim,"  "  The  Hindoo  Pilgrim,"  are 
among  the  many  feeble  copies  of  the  great  original. 
But  the  peculiar  glory  of  Bunyan  is  that  those  who 
most  hated  his  doctrines  have  tried  to  borrow  the  help 
of  his  genius.  A  Catholic  version  of  his  parable  may 
be  seen  with  the  head  of  the  Virgin  in  the  title  page. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  Antinomians  for  whom  his 
Cal  vinism  is  not  strong  enough  may  study  the  pil- 
grimage of  Hephzibah,  in  which  nothing  will  be  found 
which  can  be  construed  into  an  admission  of  free 
Igoncy  and  universal  redemption.  But  the  most  ex- 
traordmaiy  of  all  the  acts  of  Vandalism  by  which 
a  fine  work  of  art  was  ever  defaced  was  committed 
•o  late  as  the  year  1853.  It  was  determined  to 
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transform  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  into  a  Tractarian 
book.  The  task  was  not  easy  :  for  it  was  necessary 
fo  make  the  two  sacraments  the  most  prominent  ob- 
jects in  the  allegory ;  and  of  all  Christian  theologians, 
avowed  Quakers  excepted,  Bunyan  was  the  one  in 
whose  system  the  sacraments  held  the  least  prominent 
place.  However,  the  Wicket  Gate  became  a  type  of 
Baptism,  and  the  House  Beautiful  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  such  as  assuredly  the  in- 
genious person  who  made  it  never  contemplated.  For, . 
as  not  a  single  pilgrim  passes  through  the  Wicket  Gate 
in  infancy,  and  as  Faithful  hurries  past  the  House 
Beautiful  without  stopping,  the  lesson,  which  the  fable 
in  its  altered  shape  teaches,  is  that  none  but  adults 
ought  to  be  baptized,  and  that  the  Eucharist  may  safely 
be  neglected.  Nobody  would  have  discovered  from 
the  original  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  that  the  author  was 
not  a  Pasdobaptist.  To  turn  his  book  into  a  book 
against  Poxlobaptism  was  an  achievement  reserved  for 
an  Anglo-Catholic  divine.  Such  blunders  must  neces- 
sarily be  committed  by  every  man  who  mutilates  parts 
of  a  great  work,  without  taking  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  whole. 


OLIVER  GOLDSMITH. 

(Encyclopaedia  Bntanmca,  February  1850.) 

OLIVER  GOLDSMITH,  one  of  the  most  pleasing  Eng- 
lish writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was  of  a 
Protestant  and  Saxon  family  whicli  had  been  long  set- 
tled in  Ireland,  and  which  had,  like  most  other  Protes- 
tant and  Saxon  families,  been,  in  troubled  times,  har- 
assed and  put  in  fear  by  the  native  population.  His 
father,  Charles  Goldsmith,  studied  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  at  the  diocesan  school  of  Elphin,  became 
attached  to  the  daughter  of  the  schoolmaster,  married 
her,  took  order.-,,  and  settled  at  a  place  called  Pallas  in 
ihe  county  of  Longford.  There  he  with  difficulty  sup- 
ported his  wife  and  children  on  what  he  could  earn, 
j-artly  as  a  curate  and  pr  -tly  as  a  farmer. 

At  Pallas  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  born  in  November 
1728.  The  spot  was  then,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
Almost  as  remote  from  the  busy  and  splendid  capital  in 
which  his  later  years  were  passed,  as  any  clearing 
in  Upper  Canada  or  any  sheep-walk  in  Australasia 
DJW  is.  Even  at  this  day  those  enthusiasts  who  ven- 
ture to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  oi  the  poet 
»re  forced  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  their  journey 
on  foot.  The  hamlet  lies  far  from  any  high  road, 
on  a  dreary  plain  which,  in  wet  weather,  is  often  a 
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lake.     The   lanes  would   break   any  jaunting  car   U 
pieces ;  and  there  are  ruts  and  sloughs  through  -which" 
the  most  strongly  built  wheels  cannot  be  dragged. 

While  Oliver  was  still  a  child,  his  father  was  pi;.— 
Bented  to  a  living  worth  about  200/.  a  year,  in  the 
county  of  "Westmeath.  The  family  accordingly  quit- 
ted their  cottage  in  the  wilderness  for  a  spacious  hour*-; 
on  a  frequented  road,  near  the  village  of  Lissoy.  He:e 
the  boy  was  taught  his  letters  by  a  maid-servant,  ana 
was  sent  in  his  seventh  year  to  a  village  school  kept 
by  an  old  quartermaster  on  half-pay,  who  professed  to 
teach  nothing  but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  but 
who  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  stones  about  ghosts, 
banshees  and  fairies,  about  the  great  llapparee  chiefo, 
Baldearg  O'Donnell  and  galloping  Hogan,  and  about 
the  exploits  of  Peterborough  and  Stanhope,  the  sur- 
prise of  Monjuich,  and  the  glorious  disaster  of  Bri- 
liucga.  This  mail  must  have  been  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  but  he  was  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and  not 
only  spoke  the  Irish  language,  but  could  pour  forth 
unpremeditated  Irish  verses.  Oliver  early  became,  and 
through  life  continued  to  be,  a  passionate  admirer  of 
the  Irish  music,  and  especially  of  the  compositions 
of  Carolan,  some  of  the  last  notes  of  whose  harp  ho 
heard.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  Oliver,  though  by 
birth  one  of  the  Enjjlislirv.  and  though  connected 

Cf  v      '  O 

by  numerous  ties  with  the  Established  Church,  never 
showed  the  least  sign  of  that  contemptuous  antipathy 
with  which,  in  his  days,  the  ruling  minority  in  Ireland 
too  generally  regarded  the  subject  majority.  So  far 
indeed  was  he  from  sharing  in  the  opinions  and  feelings 
of  the  caste  to  which  he  belonged,  that  he  conceived 
an  aversion  to  the  Glorious  and  Immortal  Memory, 
and,  even  when  George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne, 
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maintained  that  nothing  but  the  restoration  of  the 
banished  dynasty  could  save  the  country. 

From  the  humble  academy  kept  by  the  old  soldier 
Goldsmith  was  removed  in  his  ninth  year.  He  went 
to  several  grammar-schools,  and  acquired  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancient  languages.  His  life  at  this  timo 
teems  to  have  been  far  from  happy.  He  had,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  admirable  portrait  of  him  at  Knowle, 
features  harsh  even  to  ugliness.  The  small-pox  had 
set  its  mark  on  him  with  more  than  usual  severity. 
His  stature  was  small,  and  his  limbs  ill  put  together. 
Among  boys  little  tenderness  is  shown  to  personal 
defects ;  and  the  ridicule  excited  by  poor  Oliver's 
appearance  was  heightened  by  a  peculiar  simplicity 
and  a  disposition  to  blunder  which  he  retained  to  the 
last.  He  became  the  common  butt  of  boys  and  mas- 
ters, was  pointed  at  as  a  fright  in  the  play-ground,  and 
flogged  as  a  dunce  in  the  school-room.  When  he  had 
risen  to  eminence,  those  who  had  once  derided  him 
ransacked  their  memory  for  the  events  of  his  early 
years,  and  recited  repartees  and  couplets  which  had 
dropped  from  him,  and  which,  though  little  noticed 
at  the  time,  were  supposed,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later, 
to  indicate  the  powers  which  produced  the  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield  "  and  the  "  Deserted  Village." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  Oliver  went  up  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar.  The  sizars  paid  nothing 
for  f»x)d  and  tuition,  and  very  little  for  lodging ;  but 
they  had  to  perform  some  menial  services  from 
wliich  they  have  long  been  relieved.  They  swept 
the  court :  they  carried  up  the  dinner  to  the  fellows* 
table,  and  changed  the  plates  and  poured  out  the 
lie  of  the  rulers  of  the  society.  Goldsmith  was 
quartered,  not  alone,  iu  a  garret,  on  the  window  of 
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which  his  name,  scrawled  by  himself,  is  still  read 
with  interest.1  From  such  garrets  many  men  of  less 
parts  than  his  have  made  their  way  to  the  wool-sack 
or  to  the  episcopal  bench.  But  Goldsmith,  while  ho 
suffered  all  the  humiliations,  threw  away  all  the  acl- 
vantages,  of  his  situation.  He  neglected  the  studies 
of  the  place,  stood  low  at  the  examinations,  was 
turned  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  class  for  playing 
the  buffoon  in  the  lecture  room,  was  severely  repri- 
manded for  pumping  on  a  constable,  and  was  caned 
by  a  brutal  tutor  for  giving  a  ball  in  the  attic  story 
of  the  college  to  some  gay  youths  and  damsels  from 
the  city. 

While  Oliver  was  leading  at  Dublin  a  life  divided 
between  squalid  distress  and  squalid  dissipation,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  mere  pittance.  The  youth  ob- 
tained his  bachelor's  degree,  and  left  the  university. 
During  some  time  the  humble  dwelling  to  which  his 
widowed  mother  had  retired  was  his  home.  He  waa 
now  in  his  twenty-first  year  ;  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  do  something  ;  and  his  education  seemed  to  have 
fitted  him  to  do  nothing  but  to  dress  himself  in  gaudy 
colours,  of  which  he  was  as  fond  as  a  magpie,  to  take  a 
hand  at  cards,  to  sing  Irish  airs,  to  play  the  flute,  to 
angle  in  summer,  and  to  tell  ghost  stories  by  the  fire  in 
winter.  He  tried  five  or  six  professions  in  turn  with- 
out success.  He  applied  for  ordination  ;  but,  as  he 
applied  in  scarlet  clothes,  he  was  speedily  turned  out 
of  the  episcopal  palace.  He  then  became  tutor  in  an 
opulent  family,  hut  soon  quitted  his  situation  in  conse- 
quence of  a  dispute  about  play.  Then  he  determined 

1  The  glass  on  which  the  name  is  written  has,  as  we  are  informed  by  a 
Vriter  in  Not  ft  and  Queries  '2nd  S.  ix.  p.  91),  been  inclosed  in  a  frame  aiid 
Deposited  in  the  Manuscript  Iloom  of  the  College  Library,  where  ;t  is  still 
fc>  be  seen. 
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U)  emigrate  to  America.  His  relations,  with  much  sat- 
isfaction, saw  him  set  out  for  Cork  on  a  good  horse, 
with  thirty  pounds  in  his  pocket.  But  in  six  weeks  he 
came  back  on  a  miserable  hack,  without  a  penny,  and 
informed  his  mother  that  the  ship  in  which  he  had 
taken  his  passage,  having  got  a  fair  wind  while  he  waa 
at  a  party  of  pleasure,  had  railed  without  him.  Then 
he  resolved  to  study  the  law.  A  generous  kinsman 
advanced  fifty  pounds.  With  this  sum  Goldsmith  went 
to  Dublin,  was  enticed  into  a  gaming  house,  and  lost 
every  shilling.  He  then  thought  of  medicine.  A 
small  purse  was  made  up ;  and  in  his  twenty-fourth 
year  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh.  At  Edinburgh  he 
passed  eighteen  months  in  nominal  attendance  on  lec- 
tures, and  picked  up  some  superficial  information  about 
chemistry  and  natural  history.  Thence  he  went  to 
Ley  den,  still  pretending  to  study  physic.  He  left  that 
celebrated  university,  the  third  university  at  which  he 
had  resided,  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  without  a  de- 
gree, with  the  merest  smattering  of  medical  knowledge, 
and  with  no  property  but  his  clothes  and  his  flute.  His 
Hute,  however,  proved  a  useful  friend.  He  rambled  on 
foot  through  Flanders,  France,  and  Switzerland,  play- 
ing tunes  which  everywhere  set  the  peasantry  dancing, 
and  which  often  procured  for  him  a  supper  and  a  bed. 
He  wandered  as  far  as  Italy.  His  musical  perform- 
ances, indeed,  were  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Italians ; 
but  he  contrived  to  live  on  the  alms  which  he  obtained 
at  the  gates  of  convents.  It  should,  however,  be  ob- 
•ervcd  that  the  stories  which  he  told  about  this  part 
of  his  life  ought  to  be  received  with  great  caution ;  for 
strict  veracity  was  never  one  of  his  virtues ;  and  a  man 
who  is  ordinarily  inaccurate  in  narration  is  likely  to  be 
more  than  ordinarily  inaccurate  when  he  talks  about 
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his  own  travels.     Goldsmith,  indeed,  was  so  regardless 

7  O 

of  truth  as  to  assort  in  print  that  he  was  present  at  a 
most  interesting  conversation  between  Voltaire  and 
Fontenelle,  and  that  this  conversation  took  place  at 
Paris.  Now  it  is  certain  that  Voltaire  never  was 
within  a  hundred  leagues  of  Paris  during  the  whole 
time  which  Goldsmith  passed  on  the  Continent. 

In  17o6  the  wanderer  landed  at  D;>ver,  without  a 
shilling,  without  a  friend,  and  without  a  calling.  He 
had,  indeed,  if  his  own  unsupported  evidence  may  be 
trusted,  obtained  from  the  university  of  Padua  a  doc- 
tor's degree ;  but  this  dignity  proved  utterly  useless  to 
him.  In  England  his  flute  was  not  in  request :  there 
were  no  convents ;  and  he  was  forced  to  have  recourse 
to  a  series  of  desperate  expedients.  He  turned  stroll- 
ing player ;  but  his  face  and  figure  were  ill  suited  to 
the  boards  even  of  the  humblest  theatre.  He  pounded 
drugs  and  ran  about  London  with  phials  for  charitable 
chemists.  He  joined  a  swarm  of  beggars,  which  made 
its  nest  in  Axe  Yard.  He  was  for  a  time  usher  of  a 
school,  and  felt  the  miseries  and  humiliations  of  this 
situation  so  keenly  that  he  thought  it  a  promotion  to  be 
permitted  to  earn  his  bread  as  a  bookseller's  hack  ;  but 
he  soon  found  the  new  yoke  more  galling  than  the  old 
one,  and  was  glad  to  become  an  usher  again.  He  ob- 
tained a  medical  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  East 
India  Company ;  but  the  appointment  was  speedily 
revoked.  Why  it  was  revoked  we  are  not  told.  The 
subject  was  one  on  which  he  never  liked  to  talk.  It  is 
proballe  that  he  was  incompetent  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  place.  Then  he  presented  himself  at  Surgeons' 
Hall  for  examination,  as  mate  to  a  naval  hospital.  Even 
to  so  humble  a  post  he  Avas  found  unequal.  By  this 
time  the  schoolmaster  whom  he  had  served  for  a  mor- 
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sel  of  food  and  the  third  part  of  a  bed  was  no  more. 
Nothing  remained  but  to  return  to  the  lowest  drudgery 
of  literature.  Goldsmith  took  a  garret  in  a  miserable 
court,  to  which  he  had  to  climb  from  the  brink  of 
Fleet  Ditch  by  a  dizzy  ladder  of  flag-stones  called 
Breakneck  Steps.  The  court  and  the  ascent  have 
long  disappeared ;  but  old  Londoners  will  remember 
both.1  Here,  at  thirty,  the  unlucky  adventurer  sat 
down  to  toil  like  a  galley  slave. 

In  the  succeeding  six  years  lie  sent  to  the  press  some 
things  which  have  survived  and  many  which  have  ]>er- 
ishcd.  He  produced  articles  for  reviews,  magazines, 
and  newspapers ;  children's  books  which,  bound  in  gilt 
paper  and  adorned  with  hideous  woodcuts,  appeared  in 
the  window  of  the  once  far-famed  shop  at  the  corner 
of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  ;  **  An  Inquiry  into  the 
State  of  Polite  Learning  in  Europe,"  which,  though  of 
little  or  no  value,  is  still  reprinted  among  his  works ;  h 
44  Life  of  Beau  Nash,"  which  is  not  reprinted,  though 
it  well  deserves  to  be  so; a  a  superficial  and  incorrect, 
but  very  readable,  "  History  of  England,"  in  a  series 
of  letters  purporting  to  be  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to 
his  son  ;  and  some  very  lively  and  amusing  4t  Sketches 
of  London  Society,"  in  a  scries  of  letters  purporting  to 
be  addressed  by  a  Chinese  traveller  to  his  friends.  All 
these  works  were  anonymous  ;  but  some  of  them  were 

1  A  gentleman,  who  states  that  be  has  known  the  neighbourhood  for 
thirty  yean*,  corrects  this  account,  aud  informs  the  present  publisher  that 
the  Breakneck  Steps,  thirty-two  in  number,  divided  into  two  flights,  are 
Mill  in  existence,  and  that,  according  to  tradition,  Goldsmith's  house  WM 
aot  oil  the  steps,  but  was  the  first  bouse  at  the  head  of  the  court,  on  the 
.•ft  hand,  going  from  the  Old  Bailr  %  See  Xotet  and  Querlct  (2nd  8.  ix. 
WCJ. 

*  Mi  Black  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  inaccurate :  the  lite  ot  Nash  LAI 
^een  twice-  reprinted;  once  in  Mr.  Prior's  edition  (vol  Ui.  p.  249),  and  one* 
o  Mr.  Cunningham's  edition  (vol.  iv.  p.  35 \. 
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Weil  known  to  bo  Goldsmith's ;  and  he  gradually  rose 
in  the  estimation  of  the  booksellers  for  whom  he 
drudged.  He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  popular 
writer.  For  accurate  research  or  grave  disquisition 
he  was  not  well  qualified  by  nature  or  by  education. 
He  knew  nothing  accurately  :  his  reading  had  been 
desultory;  nor  had  he  meditated  deeply  on  what  ho 
had  read.  He  had  seen  much  of  the  world ;  but  he 
had  noticed  and  retained  little  more  of  what  he  had 
seen  than  some  grotesque  incidents  and  characters 
which  had  happened  to  strike  his  fancy.  But,  though 
his  mind  was  very  scantily  stored  with  materials,  he 
used  what  materials  he  had  in  such  a  way  as  to  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect.  There  have  been  many 
greater  writers ;  but  perhaps  no  writer  was  ever  more 
uniformly  agreeable.  His  style  was  always  pure  and 
easy,  and,  on  proper  occasions,  pointed  and  energetic. 
His  narratives  were  always  amusing,  his  descriptions 
always  picturesque,  his  humour  rich  and  joyous,  yet 
not  without  an  occasional  tinge  of  amiable  sadness. 
About  everything  that  he  wrote,  serious  or  sportive, 
there  was  a  certain  natural  grace  and  decorum,  hardly 
to  be  expected  from  a  man  a  great  part  of  whose  life 
had  been  passed  among  thieves  and  beggars,  street- 
walkers and  merry  andrews,  in  those  squalid  dens 
which  are  the  reproach  of  great  capitals. 

As  his  name  gradually  became  known,  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance  widened.  He  was  introduced  to  John- 
Bon,  who  was  then  considered  as  the  first  of  living  Eng- 
lish writers;  to  Reynolds,  the  first  of  English  painters; 
and  to  Burke,  who  had  not  yet  entered  parliament, 
but  had  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  writings 
and  by  the  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  'With  these 
eminent  men  Goldsmith  became  intimate.  In  1703  he 
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was  one  of  the  nine  original  members  of  that  celebrated 
*raternity  which  has  sometimes  been  called  the  Literary 
Club,  but  which  has  always  disclaimed  that  epithet, 
and  still  glories  in  the  simple  name  of  The  Club. 

By  this  time  Goldsmith  had  quitted  his  miserable 
dwelling  at  the  top  of  Breakneck  Steps,  and  had 
taken  chambers  in  the  more  civilised  region  of  the 

D 

Inns  of  Court.  But  he  was  still  often  reduced  to 
pitiable  shifts.  Towards  the  dose  of  1764  his  rent 
W;H  so  long  in  arrear  that  his  landlady  one  morning 
called  in  the  help  of  a  sheriff's  officer.  The  debtor, 
in  great  perplexity,  despatched  a  messenger  to  John- 
son ;  and  Johnson,  always  friendly,  though  often  surly, 
sent  back  the  messenger  with  a  guinea,  and  promised 
to  follow  speedily.  He  came,  and  found  that  Gold- 
smith had  changed  the  guinea,  and  was  railing  at.  the 
landlady  over  a  bottle  of  Madeira.  Johnson  put  the 
cork  into  the  bottle,  and  entreated  his  friend  to  con- 
sider calmly  how  money  was  to  be  procured.  Gold- 
smith said  that  he  had  a  novel  ready  for  the  press. 
Johnson  glanced  at  the  manuscript,  saw  that  there 
were  good  things  in  it,  took  it  to  a  bookseller,  sold 
it  for  CO/.,  and  soon  returned  with  the  money.  The 
rent  was  paid ;  and  the  sheriffs  officer  withdrew.  Ac- 
cording to  one  story,  Goldsmith  gave  his  landlady  a 
sharp  reprimand  for  her  treatment  of  him ;  according 
to  another,  he  insisted  on  her  joining  him  in  a  bowl  of 
punch.  Both  stories  are  probably  true.  The  novel 
which  was  thus  ushered  into  the  world  was  the  "  Vicar 
Df  Wakefield." 

But,  before  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  appeared  in 
print,  came  the  great  crisis  of  Goldsmith's  literary  life, 
In  Christmas  week,  1764,  he  published  a  poem,  entitled 
the  "  Traveller."  It  was  the  first  work  to  wliich  he 
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had  put  his  name ;  and  it  at  once  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  legitimate  English  classic.  The  opinion  of 
the  most  skilful  critics  was,  that  nothing  finer  had  ap- 
peared in  verse  since  the  fourth  book  of  the  "  Dun- 
ciad."  In  one  respect  the  "Traveller"  differs  from 
all  Goldsmith's  other  writings.  In  general  his  designs 
were  bad,  and  his  execution  good.  In  the  "  Travel- 
ler," the  execution,  though  deserving  of  much  praise, 
is  far  inferior  to  the  design.  No  philosophical  poem, 
ancient  or  modern,  has  a  plan  so  noble,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  simple.  An  English  wanderer,  seated  on  a 
crag  among  the  Alps,  near  the  point  where  three  great 
countries  meet,  looks  down  on  the  boundless  prospect, 
reviews  his  long  pilgrimage,  recalls  the  varieties  of 
scenery,  of  climate,  of  government,  of  religion,  of  na- 
tional character,  which  he  has  observed,  and  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  just  or  unjust,  that  our  happiness  de- 
pends little  on  political  institutions,  and  much  on  the 
.emper  and  regulation  of  our  own  minds. 

AVhile  the  fourth  edition  of  the  "  Traveller  "  was  on 
the  counters  of  the  booksellers,  the  "Vicar  of  Wake- 
field  "  appeared,  and  rapidly  obtained  a  popularity 
which  has  lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  and  which 
is  likely  to  last  as  long  as  our  language.  The  fable 
is  indeed  one  of  the  worst  that  ever  was  constructed. 
It  wants,  not  merely  that  probability  which  ought  to 
be  found  in  a  tale  of  common  English  life,  but  that 
consistency  which  ought  to  be  found  even  in  the  wild- 
est fiction  about  witches,  giants,  and  fairies.  But  the 
eailier  chapters  have  all  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
poetry,  together  with  all  the  vivacity  of  comedy. 
Moses  and  his  spectacles,  the  vicar  and  his  monog« 
ainy,  the  sharper  and  his  cosmogony,  the  squire  prov- 
ing from  Aristotle  that  relatives  are  related,  Olivia 
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preparing  herself  for  the  arduous  task  of  converting  a 
rakish  lover  by  studying  the  controversy  between  Rob- 
inson Crusoe  and  Friday,  the  great  ladies  with  theii 
scandal  about  Sir  Tomkyn's  amours  and  Dr.  Bur- 
iock's  verses,  and  Mr.  Burchell  with  his  "  Fudge," 
have  can>ed  as  much  harmless  mirth  as  lias  ever  been 
caused  by  matter  packed  into  so  small  a  number  of 
The  latter  part  of  the  talc  is  unworthy  of  the 
beginning.  As  we  approach  the  catastrophe,  the  ab- 
surdities lie  thicker  and  thicker;  and  the  gleams  of 
pleasantry  become  rarer  and  rarer. 

The  success  which  had  attended  Goldsmith  as  a  nov- 
elist emboldened  him  to  try  his  fortune  as  a  dramatist. 
He  wrote  the  "  Goodnatured  Man,"  a  piece  which  had 
a  worse  fate  than  it  deserved.  Garrick  refused  to  pro- 
duce it  at  Drury  Lane.  It  was  acted  at  Covent  Gar- 
den in  1708,  but  was  coldly  received.  The  author, 
however,  cleared  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale 
of  the  copyright,  no  less  than  500/.,  five  times  as  much 
as  he  had  made  by  the  "  Traveller  "  and  the  "  Vicar 
of  Wakefield  "  together.  The  plot  of  the  "  Good- 
natured  Man"  is,  like  almost  all  Goldsmith's  plots, 
very  ill  constructed.  But  some  passages  are  exquisitely 
ludicrous  ;  much  more  ludicrous,  indeed,  than  suited 
the  taste  of  the  town  at  that  time.  A  canting,  mawk- 
ish play,  entitled  "  False  Delicacy,"  had  just  had  an 
immense  run.  Sentimentalitv  was  all  the  mode.  Dur- 

m 

ing  some  years,  more  tears  were  shed  at  comedies  than 
at  tragedies ;  and  a  pleasantly  which  moved  the  audi- 
ence to  anything  more  than  a  grave  smile  was  repro- 
bated as  low.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the 
very  best  scene  in  the  "  Goodnatured  Man,"  that  in 
which  Miss  Richland  finds  her  lover  attended  by  the 
bailiff  and  the  bailiffs  follower  in  full  couit  dresses, 
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should  have  been  mercilessly  hissed,  and  should  have 
been  omitted  after  the  first  night. 

In  1770  appeared  the  "  Deserted  Village."  In 
mere  diction  and  versification  this  celebrated  poem  is 
fully  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the  "  Traveller;  "  and 
it  is  generally  preferred  to  the  "Traveller"  by  that 
large  class  of  readers  who  think,  with  Bayes  in  the 
"  Rehearsal,"  that  the  only  use  of  a  plan  is  to  bring  in 
fine  things.  More  discerning  judges,  however,  while 
they  admire  the  beauty  of  the  details,  are  shocked  by 
one  unpardonable  fault  which  pervades  the  whole. 
The  fault  we  mean  is  not  that  theory  about  wealth 
and  luxury  which  has  so  often  been  censured  by  po- 
litical economists.  The  theory  is  indeed  false :  but  the 
poem,  considered  merely  as  a  poem,  is  not  necessarily 
the  worse  on  that  account.  The  finest  poem  in  the 
Latin  language,  indeed  the  finest  didactic  poem  in  any 
language,  was  written  in  defence  of  the  silliest  and 
meanest  of  all  systems  of  natural  and  moral  philos- 
ophy. A  poet  may  easily  be  pardoned  for  reasoning 
ill ;  but  he  cannot  be  pardoned  for  describing  ill,  for 
observing  the  world  in  which  he  lives  so  carelessly  that 
his  portraits  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  originals,  for 
exhibiting  as  copies  from  real  life  monstrous  combina- 
tions of  things  which  never  were  and  never  could  be 
found  together.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  painter 
who  should  mix  August  and  January  in  one  landscape, 
who  should  introduce  a  frozen  river  into  a  harvest 
scene?  Would  it  be  a  sufficient  defence  of  such  a 
picture  to  say  that  every  part  was  exquisitely  coloured, 
that  the  green  hedges,  the  apple-trees  loaded  with  fruit, 
the  waggons  reeling  under  the  yellow  sheaves,  and  the 
Eun-burned  reapers  wiping  their  foreheads,  were  very 
Jine,  and  that  the  ice  and  the  boys  sliding  were  also 
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rery  fine  ?  To  such  a  picture  the  "  Deserted  Village  " 
bears  a  great  resemblance.  It  is  made  up  w  incon- 
gruous parts.  The  village  in  its  happy  days  is  H  true 
English  village.  The  village  in  its  decay  is  a!  Irish 
village.  The  felicity  and  the  misery  which  Gold- 
smith has  brought  close  together  belong  to  two  differ- 
ent countries,  and  to  two  different  stages  in  the  progress 
of  society.  He  had  assuredly  never  seen  in  his  native 
island  such  a  rural  paradise,  such  a  seat  of  plenty,  con- 
tent, and  tranquillity,  as  his  "Auburn."  He  had  as- 
suredly never  seen  in  England  all  the  inhabitants  of 
such  a  paradise  turned  out  of  their  homes  in  one  day 
and  forced  to  emigrate  in  a  body  to  America.  The 
hamlet  he  had  probably  seen  in  Kent ;  the  ejectment 
he  had  probably  seen  in  Munster :  but,  by  joining  the 
two,  he  has  produced  something  which  never  was  and 
never  will  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  177o  Goldsmith  tried  his  chance  at  Covcnt  Gar- 
den with  a  second  play,  u  She  Stoops  to  Conquer." 
The  manager  was  not  without  great  difficulty  induced 
to  bring  this  piece  out.  The  sentimental  comedy  still 
reigned ;  and  Goldsmith's  comedies  were  not  senti- 
mental. The  "  Goodnatured  Alan "  had  been  too 
funny  to  succeed  ;  yet  the  mirth  of  the  "  Goodnatured 
Man  "  was  sober  when  compared  with  the  rich  drollery 
of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  which  is,  in  truth,  an  in 
comparable  farce  in  five  acts.  On  this  occasion,  how 
ever,  genius  triumphed.  Pit,  boxes,  and  galleries, 
were  in  a  constant  roar  of  laughter.  If  any  bigoted 
admirer  of  Kelly  and  Cumberland  ventured  to  hiss  or 
groin,  he  was  speedily  silenced  by  a  general  cry  of 
"  turn  him  out,"  or  "  throw  him  over."  Two  genera- 
lions  have  since  confirmed  the  verdict  which  was  pro* 
aounced  on  that  night. 
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Wl.'.ile  Goldsmith  was  writing  the  "  Deserted  Vil- 
lage "  and  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  he  was  employed 
on  works  of  a  very  different  kind,  works  from  which 
he  derived  little  reputation  but  much  profit.  He  com- 
piled for  the  use  of  schools  a  "  History  of  Rome,"  by 
which  he  made  300/.,  a  "  History  of  England,"  by 
which  he  made  600£.,  a  "History  of  Greece,"  for 
which  he  received  250/.,  a  "Natural  History,"  for 
which  the  booksellers  covenanted  to  pay  him  800 
guineas.  These  works  he  produced  without  any  elab- 
orate research,  by  merely  selecting,  abridging,  and 
translating  into  his  own  clear,  pure,  and  flowing  lan- 
guage what  he  found  in  books  well  known'  to  the 
world,  but  too  bulky  or  too  dry  for  boys  and  girls.  He 
committed  some  strange  blunders ;  for  he  knew  noth- 
ing with  accuracy.  Thus  in  his  "  History  of  Eng- 
land "  he  tells  us  that  Naseby  is  in  Yorkshire  ;  nor  did 
he  correct  this  mistake  when  the  book  was  reprinted. 
He  was  very  nearly  hoaxed  into  putting  into  the 
"  History  of  Greece"  an  account  of  a  battle  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Monte/uma.  In  his  "  Ani- 
mated Nature  "  he  relates,  with  faith  and  with  perfect 
gravity,  all  the  most  absurd  lies  which  he  could  find  in 
books  of  travels  about  gigantic  Patagonians,  monkeys 
that 'preach  -sermons,  nightingales  that  repeat  long  con- 
versations. "  If  he  can  tell  a  horse  from  a  cow,"  said 
Johnson,  "  that  is  the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  zool- 
ogy." How  little  Goldsmith  was  qualified  to  write 
about  the  physical  sciences  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
two  anecdotes.  He  on  one  occasion  denied  that  the  sun 
is  longer  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  signa. 
It  was  Tain  to  cite  the  authority  of  Maupertuis. 
"Manpertuis  ! "  he  cried,  "I  understand  those  mat- 
ters better  than  Maupertuis."  On  another  occasion 
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he,  in  defiance  of  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses, 
maintained  obstinately,  and  even  angrily,  that  he 
chewed  his  dinner  by  moving  his  upper  jaw. 

Yet,  ignorant  as  Goldsmith  was,  few  writers  have 
done  more  to  make  the  first  steps  in  the  laborious  road 
to  knowledge  easy  and  pleasant.  His  compilations  are 
widely  di.stinguished  from  the  compilations  of  ordinary 
book-makers.  He  was  a  great,  perhaps  an  unequalled, 
master  of  the  arts  of  selection  and  condensation.  In 
these  respects  his  histories  of  Rome  and  of  England, 
and  still  more  his  own  abridgments  of  these  histories, 
well  deserve  to  be  studied.  In  general  nothing  is  less 
attractive  than  an  epitome:  but  the  epitomes  of  Gold- 
smith, even  when  most  concise,  are  always  amusing ; 
and  to  read  them  is  considered  by  intelligent  children, 
not  as  a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Goldsmith  might  now  be  considered  as  a  prosperous 
man.  He  had  the  means  of  living  in  comfort,  and 
even  in  what  to  one  who  had  so  often  slept  in  barns 
and  on  bulks  must  have  been  luxury.  His  fame  was 
great  and  was  constantly  rising.  He  lived  in  what 
^  as  intellectually  far  the  best  society  of  the  kingdom, 
in  a  society  in  which  no  talent  or  accomplishment  was 
wanting,  and  in  which  the  art  of  conversation  was 
cultivated  with  splendid  success.  There  probably  were 
never  four  talkers  more  admirable  in  four  different 
ways  than  Johnson,  Burke,  Bcauclerk,  and  Garrick ; 
and  Goldsmith  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  tho 
ii  ui .  He  aspired  to  share  in  their  colloquial  renown  ; 
but  never  was  ambition  more  unfortunate.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  a  man  who  wrote  with  so  much  per- 
spicuity, vivacity,  and  grace,  should  have  been,  when- 
PV»  r  he  took  a  part  in  conversation,  an  empty,  noisy, 
blundering  rattle.  But  on  this  point  the  evidence  is 
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overwhelming.  So  extraordinary  was  the  contrast  bo 
tween  Goldsmith's  published  works  and  the  silly  things 
which  he  said,  that  Horace  Walpole  described  him  as 
an. inspired  idiot.  "Noll,"  said  Garrick,  "wrote  like 
an  angel,  and  talked  like  poor  Pol."  Chamier  de- 
clared that  it  was  a  hard  exercise  of  faith  to  believo 
that  so  foolish  a  chatterer  could  have  really  written  the 
"  Traveller."  Even  Boswell  could  say,  with  contempt" 
uous  compassion,  that  he  liked  very  well  to  hear  hon- 
est Goldsmith  run  on.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  Johnson ; 
"  but  he  should  not  like  to  hear  himself."  Minds  dif- 
fer as  rivers  differ.  There  are  transparent  and  spark- 
ling rivers  from  which  it  is  delightful  to  drink  as  they 
flow ;  to  such  rivers  the  minds  of  such  men  as  Burke 
and  Johnson  may  be  compared.  But  there  are  rivers 
of  which  the  water  when  first  drawn  is  turbid  and 
noisome,  but  becomes  pellucid  as  crystal,  and  delicious 
to  the  taste,  if  it  be  suffered  to  stand  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  sediment ;  and  such  a  river  is  a  type  of  the 
mind  of  Goldsmith.  His  first  thoughts  on  every  sub- 
ject were  confused  even  to  absurdity  ;  but  they  re- 
quired only  a  little  time  to  work  themselves  clear. 
When  he  wrote  they  had  that  time ;  and  therefore  his 
readers  pronounced  him  a  man  of  genius :  but  when 
he  talked  he  talked  nonsense,  and  made  himself  the 
laughing-stock  of  his  hearers.  He  was  painfully  sen- 
sible of  his  inferiority  in  conversation ;  he  felt  every 
failure  keenly  ;  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  judgment  and 
self-command,  to  hold  his  tongue.  His  animal  spirits 
and  vanity  were  always  impelling  him  to  try  to  do  the 
une  thing  which  he  could  not  do.  After  every  attempt 
h°  felt  that  he  had  exposed  himself,  and  writhed  with 
shame  and  vexation;  yet  the  next  moment  he  began 
again. 
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His  associates  seem  to  have  regarded  him  with  kind- 
ness, which,  in  spite  of  their  admiration  of  his  writings, 
was  not  unmixed  witli  contempt.  In  truth,  there  was 
in  his  character  much  to  love,  but  very  little  to  respect. 
His  heart  was  soft  even  to  weakness :  he  was  so  gen- 
erous that  he  quite  forgot  to.be  just;  he  forgave  inju- 
so  readily  that  he  might  be  said  to  invite  them ; 
and  was  so  liberal  to  beggars  that  he  had  nothing  left 
for  his  tailor  and  his  butcher.  He  was  vain,  sensual, 
frivolous,  profuse,  improvident.  One  vice  of  a  darker 
shade  was  imputed  to  him,  envy.  Hut  there  is  not  the 
:  reason  to  believe  that  this  bad  passion,  though  it 
sometimes  made  him  wince  and  utter  fretful  exclama- 
tions, ever  impelled  him  to  injure  by  wicked  arts  the 
reputation  of  any  of  his  rivals.  The  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  was  not  more  envious,  but  merely  less  pru- 
dent, than  his  neighbours.  His  heart  was  on  his  lips. 
All  those  small  jealousies,  which  are  but  too  common 
among  men  of  letters,  but  which  a  man  of  letters  who 
i>  also  a  man  of  the  world  does  his  best  to  conceal, 
Goldsmith  avowed  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child. 
When  he  was  envious,  instead  of  affecting  indifference, 
instead  of  damning  with  faint  praise,  instead  of  doing 
injuries  slily  and  in  the  dark,  he  told  every  body  that 
he  was  envious.  "  Do  not,  pray,  do  not  talk  of  John- 
son in  such  terms,"  he  said  to  Hoswell ;  "  you  harrow 
up  my  very  soul."  George  Steevens  and  Cumberland 
were  men  far  too  cunning  to  say  such  a  thing.  They 
would  have  echoed  the  praises  of  the  man  whom  they 
envied,  and  then  have  sent  to  the  newspapers  anony- 
mous libels  upon  him.  Both  what  was  good  and  what 
was  bad  in  Goldsmith's  character  was  to  his  associates 
a  perfect  security  that  he  would  never  commit  such 
villany.  He  was  neither  ill-natured  enough,  nor  long 
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headed  enough,  to  be  guilty  of  any  malicious  act  which 
required  contrivance  and  disguise. 

Goldsmith  has  sometimes  been  represented  as  a  iran 
of  genius,  cruelly  treated  by  the  world,  and  doomed  to 
struggle  with  difficulties  which  at  last  broke  his  hoart. 
But  no  representation  can  be  more  remote  from  the 
truth.  He  did,  indeed,  go  through  much  sharp  misery 
before  he  had  done  anything  considerable  in  literature. 
But,  after  his  name  had  appeared  on  the  title-page  of 
the  "  Traveller,"  he  had  none  but  himself  to  blame 
for  his  distresses.  His  average  income,  during  the  last 
seven  years  of  his  life,  certainly  exceeded  4001.  a 
year ;  and  400/.  a  year  ranked,  among  the  incomes 
of  that  day,  at  least  as  high  as  800/.  a  year  would 
rank  at  present.  A  single  man  living  in  the  Temple 
with  400/.  a  year  might  then  be  called  opulent.  Not 
one  in  ten  of  the  young  gentlemen  of  good  families 
who  were  studying  the  law  there  had  so  much.  But 
;\11  the  wealth  which  Lord  Clive  had  brought  from 
Bengal,  and  Sir  Lawrence  Dundas  from  Germany, 
joined  together,  would  not  have  sufficed  for  Goldsmith. 
He  spent  twice  as  much  as  lie  had.  He  wore  fine 
clothes,  gave  dinners  of  several  courses,  paid  court  to 
venal  beauties.  He  had  also,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, to  the  honour  of  his  heart,  though  not  of  his 
head,  a  guinea,  or  five,  or  ten,  according  to  the  state 
of  his  purse,  ready  for  any  tale  of  distress,  true  or 
false.  But  it  was  not  in  dress  or  feasting,  in  promis- 
cuous amours  or  promiscuous  charities,  that  his  chief 
expense  lay.  He  had  been  from  boyhood  a  gambler, 
and  at  once  the  most  sanguine  and  the  most  unskilful 
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of  gamblers.  For  a  time  he  put  off  the  day  of  in- 
evitable ruin  by  temporary  expedients.  He  obtained 
advances  from  booksellers,  by  promising  to  execute 
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works  idjjeh  be  never  began.  But  at  length  that 
•oarce  jf  supply  fiuied.  He  owed  more  than  90QM. , 
mnd  be  saw  no  hope  of  extrication  from  bis  f  mhari  m 
•MBts.  lib  spirits  and  bealtb  gave  way.  He  wai 
attacked  by  a  nervous  lever,  wbich  be  thought  him- 
self competent  to  treat.  It  would  bare  been  happy 
for  bun  if  bi»  medical  skill  had  been  appreciated  m 
justly  by  himself  at  by  others.  Notwithstanding  to 
degree  which  he  pretended  to  bare  received  at  Padua, 
he  eould  procure  no  patients.  **  I  do  not  practise,*' 
he  once  said ;  **  I  make  it  a  role  to  prescribe  only  for 
my  friends."  "Pray,  dear  Doctor, *  said  Beaodeik, 
**  alter  your  rule ;  and  prescribe  only  for  your  ene- 
mies." Goldsmith  now,  in  spite  of  this  ••t»%ni  ad- 
vice, anauin  it  for  himself.  The  remedy  aggravated 
tbe  malady.  The  tick  man  was  iidmtud  to  call  in  real 
physicians  j  ami  they  at  one  time  imagined  that  they 
had  cured  the  disease.  Still  his  weakness  and  res*- 
Semmem  continued.  He  could  get  m*  sleep.  He  could 
«ake  no  food.  "You  are  worse,'*  said  one  of  bis 
medical  attendants,  •*  than  you  should  be  from  the 
uVym  «f  fever  which  you  have.  Is  your  Trr-"1  at 
44  \o,  it  is  not,  were  nm  last  recorded  words 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  He  died  on  tbe  third  of  April 
1774,  in  his  forty-sixth  year.  He  was  laid  in  the 
churchyard  of  tbe  Temple ;  but  the  spot  was  not 
marked  by  any  inscription,  and  is  now  forgotten. 
Tbe  coffin*  was'  followed  by  Burke  and  Bejnaiii. 

K      .U    '*  «     _-.-.~>    ,;.,     i— •    ^B^^fl^L^ra 
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vben  be  heard  of  Goldsmith's  death,  bad  hunt  into 
•  flood  of  tears.     Reynolds  had  been  so  mcd 
by  the  news  that  he  had  flung  aside  bis  brush 
palette  for  the  day. 

A  abort  time  after  Goldsmith's  death,  s  little 
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appeared,  which  will,  as  long  as  our  language 
associate  the  names  of  his  two  illustrious  friends  with 
his  own.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  he 
sometimes  felt  keenly  the  sarcasm  which  his  wild 
blundering  talk  brought  upon  him.  He  was,  not  long 
before  his  last  illness,  provoked  into  retaliating.  He 
wisely  betook  himself  to  his  pen  ;  and  at  that  weapon 
lie  proved  himself  a  match  for  all  his  assailants  to- 
gether. Within  a  small  compass  he  drew  with  a  sin- 
gularly easy  and  vigorous  pencil  the  characters  of  nine 
or  ten  of  his  intimate  associates.  Though  this  little 
work  did  not  receive  his  last  touches,  it  must  always 
be  regarded  as  a  masterpiece.  It  is  impossible,  how- 
ever, not  to  wish  that  lour  or  five  likenesses  which 
have  no  interest  for  posterity  were  wanting  to  that 
noble  gallery,  and  that  their  places  were  supplied  by 
sketches  of  .Johnson  and  Gibbon,  as  happy  and  vivid 
as  the  sketches  of  Burke  and  Garrick. 

Some  of  Goldsmith's  friends  and  admirers  honoured 
him  with  a  cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Nolle- 
kens  was  the  sculptor ;  and  Johnson  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  Johnson  did  not 
leave  to  posterity  a  more  durable  and  a  more  valuable 
memorial  of  his  friend.  A  life  of  Goldsmith  would 
have  been  an  inestimable  addition  to  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets.  No  man  appreciated  Goldsmith's  writings 
more  justly  than  Johnson :  no  man  was  better  ac- 
»,  uainted  with  Goldsmith's  character  and  habits ;  and 
0\>  man  was  more  competent  to  delineate  with  truth 
and  spirit  the  peculiarities  of  a  mind  in  which  great 
powers  were  found  in  company  with  great  weaknesses. 
But  the  list  of  poets  to  whose  works  Jonnson  was 
requested  by  the  booksellers  to  furnish  prefaces  ended 
with  Lyttleton,  who  died  in  1773.  The  line  seems  tc 
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lave  been  drawn  expressly  for  the  purpose  cf  exclud- 
ing the  person  whose  portrait  would  have  most  fitly 
closed  the  series.  Goldsmith,  however,  has  teen  for- 
tunate in  his  biographers.  Within  a  few  years  hia 
life  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Prior,  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington Irving,  and  by  Mr.  Forster.  The  diligence 
of  Mr.  Prior  deserves  great  praise :  the  style  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  is  always  pleasing;  but  the  high* 
est  place  must,  m  justice,  be  assigned  to  the  eminently 
interesting  work  of  Mr.  Forster. 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON. 

Brilannica,  December  lA 


SAMUEL  JOHNSON,  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
wiiters  of  the  eighteenth  century,  "was  the  son  of 
Michael  Johnson,  who  was,  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  a  magistrate  of  Lichfield,  and  a  bookseller 
of  great  note  in  the'  midland  counties.  Michael's 
abilities  and  attainments  seem  to  have  been  consid- 
erable. He  Avas  so  well  acquainted  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  which  he  exposed  to  sale,  that 
the  country  rectors  of  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire thought  him  an  oracle  on  points  of  learning. 
Between  him  and  the  clergy,  indeed,  there  was  a 
strong  religious  and  political  sympathy.  He  was  a 
zealous  churchman,  and,  though  he  had  qualified 
himself  for  municipal  office  by  taking  the  oaths  to 
the  sovereigns  in  possession,  was  to  the  last  a  Jaco- 
bite in  heart.  At  his  house,  a  house  which  is  still 
pointed  out  to  every  traveller  who  visits  Lichfield, 
Samuel  was  born  on  the  18th  of  September  1709. 
In  the  child,  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
peculiarities  which  afterwards  distinguished  the  man 
were  plainly  discernible  ;  great  muscular  strength  ac- 
companied by  much  awkwardness  and  many  infirmi- 
ties :  great  quickness  of  parts,  with  a  morbid  propen 
wty  to  sloth  &n.«l  procrastination  ;  a  kind  and  generous 
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heart,  with  a  gloomy  and  irritable  temper.  He  had 
nherited  from  his  ancestors  a  scrofulous  taint,  which 
it  was  beyond  the  power  of  medicine  to  remove. 
His  parents  were  weak  enough  to  believe  tliat  the 
royal  touch  was  a  specific  for  this  malady.  In  hia 
third  year  he  was  taken  up  to  London,  inspected  by 
the  court  surgeon,  prayed  over  by  the  court  chaplains, 
and  stroked  and  presented  with  a  piece  of  gold  by 
Queen  Anne.  One  of  his  earliest  recollections  was 
that  of  a  stately  lady  in  a  diamond  stomacher  and  a 
long  bluck  hood.  Her  hand  was  applied  in  vain. 
The  boy's  features,  which  were  originally  noble  and 
not  irregular,  were  distorted  by  his  malady.  His 
cheeks  were  deeply  scarred.  He  lost  for  a  time  the 
sight  of  one  eye ;  and  he  saw  but  very  imperfectly 
with  the  other.  But  the  force  of  his  mind  overcame 
every  impediment.  Indolent  as  he  was,  he  acquired 
knowledge  with  such  ease  and  rapidity  that  at  every 
school  to  which  he  was  sent  he  was  soon  the  best 
scholar.  From  sixteen  to  eighteen  he  resided  at  home, 
and  was  left  to  his  own  devices.  He  learned  much 
At  this  time,  though  his  studies  were  without  guidance 
and  without  plan.  He  ransacked  his  father's  shelves, 
dipped  into  a  multitude  of  books,  read  what  was  in- 
teresting, and  passed  over  what  was  dull.  An  or- 
dinary lad  would  have  acquired  little  or  no  useful 
Knowledge  in  such  a  way:  but  much  that  was  dull 
to  ordinary  lads  was  interesting  to  Samuel.  He  read 
little  Greek;  for  his  proficiency  in  that  language  was 
Dot  such  that  he  could  take  much  pleasure  in  the 
masters  of  Attic  poetry  and  eloquence.  But  he  had 
.eft  school  a  good  Latinist ;  and  he  soon  acquired,  in 
the  large  and  miscellaneous  library  of  which  he  now 
nad  the  command,  an  extensive  knowledge  of  Latin 
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literature.  That  Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  which  is 
the  boast  of  the  great  public  schools  of  England  he 
never  possessed.  But  he  was  early  familiar  with  some 
classical  writers  who  were  quite  unknown  to  the  best 
scholars  in  the  sixth  form  at  Eton,  lie  was  peculiarly 
attracted  by  the  works  of  the  great  restorers  of  learn- 
ing. Once,  while  searching  for  some  apples,  he  found 
a  huge  folio  volume  of  Petrarch's  works.  The  name 
excited  his  curiosity ;  and  he  eagerly  devoured  hun- 
dreds of  pages.  Indeed,  the  diction  and  versification 
of  his  own  Latin  compositions  show  that  he  had  paid 
at  least  as  much  attention  to  modern  copies  from  the 
antique  as  to  the  original  models. 

While  he  was  thus  irregularly  educating  himself, 
his  family  was  sinking  into  hopeless  poverty.  Old 
Michael  Johnson  Avas  much  better  qualified  to  pore 
upon  books,  and  to  talk  about  them,  than  to  trade  in 
them.  His  business  declined  ;  his  debts  increased  ;  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  the  daily  expenses  of  his  house- 
hold were  defrayed.  It  was  out  of  his  power  to 
support  his  son  at  either  university:  but  a  wealthy 
neighbour  offered  assistance ;  and,  in  reliance  on  prom- 
ises which  proved  to  be  of  very  little  value,  Samuel 
was  entered  at  Pembroke  College,  Oxford.  When 
rhe  young  scholar  presented  himself  to  the  rulers  of 
that  society,  they  were  amazed  not  more  by  his  un- 
gainly figure  and  eccentric  manners  than  by  the  quan- 
tity of  extensive  and  curious  information  which  he  had 
picked  up  during  many  months  of  desultory  but  not 
unprofitable  study.  On  the  first  day  of  his  residence 
lie  surprised  his  teachers  by  quoting  Macrobius ;  and 
pnc  of  the  most  learned  among  them  declared  that  hfl 
had  never  known  a  freshman  of  equal  attainments. 

At    Oxford,    Johnson    resided    during   about    three 
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years.  He  was  poor,  even  to  raggedncss ;  and  Iris  ap- 
pearance excited  a  mirth  and  a  pity  which  were  equally 
intolerable  to  his  haughty  spirit.  He  was  driven  from 
the  quadrangle  of  Christ  Church  by  the  sneering  locks 
which  the  members  of  that  aristocrat ical  society  cast 
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at  the  holes  in  his  shoes.  Some  charitable  person 
placed  a  new  pair  at  his  door ;  but  he  spurned  them 
away  in  a  fury.  Distress  made  him,  not  servile,  but 
reckless  and  ungovernable.  No  opulent  gentleman 
commoner,  panting  fur  one-and-t  \vcn  ty,  could  have 
treated  the  academical  authorities  with  more  gross  dis- 
respect.  The-  needy  scholar  was  generally  to  be  seen 
under  the  gate  of  Pembroke,  a  gate  now  adorned  with 
his  effigy,  haranguing  a  circle  of  lads,  over  whom,  in 
spite  of  his  tattered  gown  and  dirty  linen,  his  wit  and 
audacity  gave  him  an  undisputed  ascendency.  In 
every  mutiny  against  the  discipline  of  the  college  he 
the  ringleader.  Much  was  pardoned,  however,  to 
a  youth  so  highly  distinguished  by  abilities  and  ac- 
quirements, lie  had  early  made  himself  known  by 
turning  Pope's  Messiah  into  Latin  verse.  The  styta 
and  rhythm,  indeed,  were  not  exactly  Virgilian  ;  but 
the  translation  found  many  admirers,  and  was  rea(? 
with  pleasure  by  Pope  himself. 

The  time  drew  near  at  which  Johnson  would,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  have  become  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  :  but  he  was  at  the  end  of  his  resources.  Those 
promises  of  support  on  which  he  had  relied  had  not 
bo«Nn  kept.  His  family  could  do  nothing  for  him.  His 
debts  to  Oxford  tradesmen  were  small  indeed,  yet 
torger  than  he  could  pay.  In  the  autumn  of  1731, 
be  was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  the  university 
without  a  degree.  In  the  following  winter  his  father 
died.  The  old  man  left  but  a  pittance ;  and  of  tliaJl 
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pittance  almost  the  whole  was  appropriated  to  the  sup- 
port of  his  widow.  The  property  to  which  Samuel 
succeeded  amounted  to  no  more  than  twenty  pounds. 

His  life,  during  the  thirty  years  which  followed,  was 
one  hard  struggle  with  poverty.  The  misery  of  that 
struggle  needed  no  aggravation,  but  was  aggravated  by 
the  sufferings  of  an  unsound  body  and  an  unsound 
mind.  Before  the  young  man  left  the  university,  bis 
hereditary  malady  had  broken  forth  in  a  singularly 
cruel  form.  lie  had  become  an  incurable  hypochon- 
driac. He  said  long  after  that  he  had  been  mad  all 
his  life,  or  at  least  not  perfectly  sane ;  and,  in  truth, 
eccentricities  less  strange  than  his  have  often  been 
thought  grounds  sufficient  for  absolving  felons,  and  for 
setting  aside  wills.  His  grimaces,  his  gestures,  his 
muttering,  sometimes  diverted  and  sometimes  terrified 
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people  who  did  not  know  him.  At  a  dinner  table  he 
would,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  stoop  down  and  twitch  off 
a  lady's  shoe.  He  would  amaze  a  drawing  room  by 
suddenly  ejaculating  a  clause  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
He  would  conceive  an  unintelligible  aversion  to  a  par- 
ticular alley,  and  perform  a  great  circuit  rather  than 
see  the  hateful  place.  He  would  set  his  heart  on 
touching  every  post  in  the  streets  through  which  ho 
walked.  If  by  any  chance  he  missed  a  post,  he  would 
go  back  a  hundred  yards  and  repair  the  omission. 
Under  the  influence  of  his  disease,  his  senses  became 
morbidly  torpid,  and  his  imagination  morbidly  active. 
At  one  time  he  would  stand  poring  on  the  towji  clock 
without  being  able  to  tell  the  hour.  At  another,  he 
Would  distinctly  hear  his  mother,  Avho  was  many  miles 
•.ff,  calling  him  by  his  name.  But  this  was  not  the 
worst.  A  deep  melancholy  took  possession  of  him, 
*nd  gave  a  dark  tinge  to  all  his  views  of  human  na 
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lure  and  of  human  destiny.  Such  wretchedness  as  lie 
endured  has  driven  many  men  to  shoot  themselves  or 
drown  themselves.  But  he  was  under  no  temptation 
to  commit  suicide.  He  was  sick  of  life ;  but  he  was 
afraid  of  death  ;  and  he  shuddered  at  every  sight  or 
sound  which  reminded  him  of  the  inevitable  hour.  In 
religion  ho  found  but  little  comfort  during  lu's  long  and 
frequent  fits  of  dejection ;  for  his  religion  partook  of 
his  own  character.  The  light  from  heaven  shone  on 
him  indeed,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  or  with  its  own 
pure  splendour.  The  rays  had  to  struggle  through  a 
disturbing  medium ;  they  reached  him  refracted,  dulled 
and  discoloured  by  the  thick  gloom  which  had  settled 
on  his  soul ;  and,  though  they  might  be  sufficiently 
clear  to  guide  him,  were  too  dim  to  cheer  him. 

With  such  infirmities  of  body  and  of  mind,  this  cele- 
brated man  was  left,  at  two-and-twenty,  to  fight  his 
way  through  the  world.  He  remained  during  about 
five  years  in  the  midland  counties.  At  Lichfield,  his 
birth-place  and  his  early  home,  he  had  inherited  some 
friends  and  acquired  others.  He  was  kindly  noticed 
by  Henry  Hervey,  a  gay  officer  of  noble  family,  who 
happened  to  be  quartered  there.  Gilbert  Walmesley, 
registrar  of  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the  diocese,  a  man 
of  distinguished  parts,  learning,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  did  himself  honour  by  patronising  the  young  ad- 
venturer, whose  repulsive  person,  unpolished  manners 
and  squalid  garb  moved  many  of  the  petty  aristocracy 
of  the  neighbourhood  to  laughter  or  to  disgust.  At 
Lichfield,  however,  Johnson  could  find  no  way  of  earn- 
ing a  livelihood.  He  became  usher  of  a  grammar  school 
in  Leicestershire ;  he  resided  as  a  humble  companion  in 
the  house  of  a  countiy  gentleman  ;  but  a  life  of  de- 
pendence was  insupportable  to  his  haughty  spirit.  Ha 
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repaired  to  Birmingham,  and  there  earned  a  fe\¥ 
guineas  by  literary  drudgery.  In  that  town  lie  printed 
a  translation,  little  noticed  at  the  time,  and  long  for- 
gotten, of  a  Latin  book  about  Abyssinia.  He  then 
put  forth  proposals  for  publishing  by  subscription  the 
poems  of  Politian,  with  notes  containing  a  history  of 
modern  Latin  verse:  but  subscriptions  did  not  ccuie 
in  ;  and  the  volume  never  appeared. 

While  leading  this  vagrant  and  miserable  life,  John- 
son fell  in  love.  The  object  of  his  passion  was  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  a  widow  who  had  children  as  old  as 
himself.  To  ordinary  spectators,  the  lady  appeared  to 
be  a  short,  fat,  coarse  woman,  painted  half  an  inch 
thick,  dressed  in  gaudy  colours,  and  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing provincial  airs  and  graces  which  were  not  ex- 
actly those  of  the  Queensbenys  and  Lcpels.  To 
Johnson,  however,  whose  passions  were  strong,  whose 
eyesight  was  too  weak  to  distinguish  ceruse  from  natu- 
ral bloom,  and  who  had  seldom  or  never  been  in  the 
same  room  with  a  woman  of  real  fashion,  his  Titty,  as 
lie  called  her,  was  the  most  beautiful,  graceful  and  ac- 
complished of  her  sex.  That  his  admiration  was  un- 
feigned cannot  be  doubted ;  for  she  was  as  poor  as 
himself.  She  accepted,  with  a  readiness  which  did  her 
little  honour,  the  addresses  of  a  suitor  who  might  have 
been  her  son.  The  marriage,  however,  in  spite  of  oc- 
casional wranglings,  proved  happier  than  might  have 
been  expected.  The  lover  continued  to  be  under  the 
illusions  of  the  wedding-day  till  the  la'.ly  died  in  her 
sixty-fourth  year.  On  her  monument  he  placed  an 
inscription  extolling  the  charms  of  her  person  and  of 
her  manners  ;  and,  when,  long  after  her  decease,  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  her,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  tender- 
ness half  ludicrous,  half  pathetic,  "  Pretty  creature  I  " 
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His  marriage  made^it  necessary  for  him  to  exert 
himself  more  strenuously  than  he  had  hitherto  don>:. 
He  tcok  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  native 
tc'/ni,  and  advertised  for  pupils.  But  eighteen  months 
passed  away  ;  and  only  three  pupils  came  to  his  acad- 
emy. Indeed,  his  appearance  was  so  strange,  and  his 
temper  so  violent,  that  his  schoolroom  must  have  re- 
sembled an  ogre's  den.  Nor  was  the  tawdry  painted 
grandmother  whom  he  called  his  Titty  well  qualified 
to  make  provision  for  the  comfort  of  young  gentlemen. 
David  Garrick,  who  was  one  of  the  pupils,  used,  many 
years  later,  to  throw  the  best  company  of  London  into 
convulsions  of  laughter  by  mimicking  the  endearments 
of  this  extraordinary  pair. 

At  length  Johnson,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his 
age,  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  capital  as  a 
literary  adventurer.  He  set  out  with  a  few  guineas, 
three  acts  of  the  tragedy  of  Irene  in  manuscript,  and 
two  or  three  letters  of  introduction  from  his  friend 
Walmesley. 

Never,  since  literature  became  a  calling  in  England, 
had  it  been  a  less  gainful  calling  than  at  the  time  when 
Johnson  took  up  his  residence  in  London.  In  the 
preceding  generation  a  writer  of  eminent  merit  was 
euro  to  be  munificently  rewarded  by  the  government. 
The  least  that  he  could  expect  was  a  pension  or  a  sine- 
cure place ;  and,  if  he  showed  any  aptitude  for  poli- 
tics, he  might  hope  to  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a 
lord  of  the  treasury,  an  ambassador,  a  secretary  of 
Itate.  It  would  be  easy,  on  the  other  hand,  to  name 
several  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century  of  whom  the 
least  successful  has  received  forty  thousand  pounds 
from  the  booksellers.  But  Johnson  entered  on  his 
Vocation  in  the  most  dreary  part  of  the  dreary  interval 
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which  separated  two  ages  of  prosperity.  Literature 
ceased  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of  the  great, 
had  not  begun  to  flourish  under  the  patronage  of 
»he  public.  One  man  of  letters,  indeed,  Pope,  had 
Acquired  by  his  pen  what  was  then  considered  as  a 
handsome  fortune,  and  lived  on  a  footing  of  equality 
witli  nobles  and  ministers  of  state.  But  this  was  a 
solitary  exception.  Even  an  author  whose  reputation 
was  established,  and  whose  works  were  popular,  such 
an  author  as  Thomson,  whose  Seasons  were  in  every 
library,  such  an  author  as  Fielding,  whose  Pasquin 
had  had  a  greater  run  than  any  drama  since  The  Beg- 
gar's Opera,  was  sometimes  glad  to  obtain,  by  pawning 
his  best  coat,  the  means  of  dining  on  tripe  at  a  cook- 
shop  underground,  where  he  could  wipe  his  hands, 
after  his  greasy  meal,  on  the  back  of  a  Newfoundland 
dog.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  imagine  what  humilia- 
tions and  privations  must  have  awaited  the  novice  who 
had  still  to  earn  a  name.  One  of  the  publishers  to 
whom  Johnson  applied  for  employment  measured  with 
a  scornful  eye  that  athletic  though  uncouth  frame,  and 
exclaimed,  "  You  had  better  get  a  porter's  knot,  and 
carry  trunks."  Nor  was  the  advice  bad  ;  for  a  porter 
was  likely  to  be  as  plentifully  fed,  and  as  comfortably 
lodged,  as  a  poet. 

Some  time  appeal's  to  have  elapsed  before  Johnson 
was  able  to  form  any  literary  connection  from  which 
he  could  expect  more  than  bread  for  the  day  which 
was  passing  over  him.  He  never  forgot  the  generos- 
ity with  which  Hervey,  who  was  now  residing  in 
London,  relieved  his  wants  during  this  time  of  trial. 
"  Harry  Hervey,"  said  the  old  philosopher  many  yeara 
later,  "  was  a  vicious  man  ;  but  he  was  very  kind  tc 
me.  If  you  call  a  dog  Hervey  I  shall  love  him.' 
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At  Hervpy's  table  Johnson  sometimes  enjoyed  feasts 
which  were  made  more  agreeable  by  contrast.  But  in 
general  he  dined,  and  thought  that  he  dined  well,  on 
Bijpenny  worth  of  meat,  and  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
at  an  alehouse  near  Drury  Lane. 

The  effect  of  the  privations  and  sufferings  which  he 
endured  at  this  time  was  discernible  to  the  last  in  his 
temper  and  his  deportment.  His  manners  had  never 
i  courtly.  They  now  became  almost  savage.  Be- 
ing frequently  under  the  necessity  of  wearing  shabby 
coats  and  dirty  shirts,  he  became  a  confirmed  sloven. 
Being  often  very  hungry  when  he  sat  down  to  his 
meals,  he  contracted  a  habit  of  eating  with  ravenous 
greediness.  Even  to  the  end  of  his  life,  and  even  at 
the  tables  of  the  great,  the  sight  of  food  affected  him 
as  it  affects  wild  beasts  and  birds  of  prey.  1 1  is  taste 
in  cookery,  formed  in  subterranean  ordinaries  and  ab« 
mode  bcefshops,  was  far  from  delicate.  Whenever  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  near  him  a  hare  that  had 
been  kept  too  long,  or  a  meat  pie  made  with  rancid 
butter,  he  gorged  himself  with  such  violence  that  his 
veins  swelled,  and  the  moisture  broke  out  on  his  fore- 
head. The  affronts  which  his  poverty  emboldened 
stupid  and  low-minded  men  to  offer  to  him  would  have 
broken  a  mean  spirit  into  sycophancy,  but  made  him 
rude  even  to  ferocity.  Unhappily  the  insolence  which, 
while  it  was  defensive,  was  pardonable,  and  in  some 
sense  respectable,  accompanied- him  into  societies  where 
he  was  treated  with  courtesy  and  kindness.  He  was 
rcjx»atedly  provoked  into  striking  those  who  had  taken 
liberties  with  him.  AH  the  sufferers,  however,  were 
wise  enough  to  abstain  from  talking  about  their  beat- 
Bigs,  except  Osborne,  the  most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
Booksellers,  who  proclaimed  every  where  that  he  had 
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been  knocked  clown  by  the  huge  fellow  whom  he  had 
Hired  to  puff  the  Harleian  Library. 

About  a  year  after  Johnson  had  begun  to  reside  :n 
London,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  regular  em~ 
ploy  men  t  from  Cave,  an  enterprising  and  intelligent 
bookseller,  who  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  u  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine."  That  journal,  just  entering  on 
the  ninth  year  of  its  long  existence,  was  the  only  peri- 
odical work  in  the  kingdom  which  then  had  what 
would  now  be  called  a  large  circulation.  It  was,  in- 
deed, the  chief  source  of  parliamentary  intelligence. 
It  was  not  then  safe,  even  during  a  recess,  to  publish 
an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  either  House  without 
some  disguise.  Cave,  however,  ventured  to  entertain 
his  readers  with  what  he  called  "  Reports  of  the  De- 
bates of  the  Senate  of  Lilliput."  France  was  Ble- 
i'uscu  ;  London  was  Mildendo :  pounds  were  sprugs : 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  was  the  Nardac  secretary  of 
State:  Lord  llardwicke  was  the  Hurgo  Ilickrad;  and 
William  Pulteney  was  Wingul  Pulnub.  To  write  the 
speeches,  was,  during  several  years,  the  business  of 
Johnson.  He  was  generally  furnished  with  notes, 
meagre  indeed,  and  inaccurate,  of  what  had  been  said ; 
but  sometimes  he  had  to  find  arguments  and  eloquence 
both  for  the  ministry  and  for  the  opposition.  He  was 
himself  a  Tory,  not  from  rational  conviction  —  for  his 
serious  opinion  was  that  one  form  of  government  was 
just  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another  —  but  from  mere  pa? 
sion,  such  as  inflamed  the  Capulets  against  the  Monta- 
gues, or  the  Blues  of  the  Roman  circus  against  the 
Greens.  In  his  infancy  he  had  heard  so  much  talk 
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fcbout  the  villanies  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  Church,  that  he  had  become  a  furious  partisan 
^l:en  lie  could  scarcely  speak.  Before  he  was  three 
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he  had  insisted  on  being  taken  to  hear  Sacheverell 
preach  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  had  listened  to  the 
sermon  with  as  much  respect,  and  probably  with  as 
much  intelligence,  as  any  Staffordshire  squire  in  the 
congregation.  The  work  v/hich  had  been  begun  in 
the  nursery  had  been  completed  by  the  university. 
Oxford,  when  Johnson  resided  there,  was  the  most 
Jacobitical  place  in  England ;  and  Pembroke  was  one 
of  the  most  Jacobitical  colleges  in  Oxford.  The  prej- 
udices which  he  brought  up  to  London  were  scarcely 
less  absurd  than  those  of  his  own  Tom  Tempest. 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  were  two  of  the  best  kings 
that  ever  reigned.  Laud,  a  poor  creature  who  never 
did,  said,  or  wrote  anything  indicating  more  than  the 
ordinary  capacity  of  an  old  woman,  was  a  prodigy  of 
parts  and  learning  over  whose  tomb  Art  and -Genius 
still  continued  to  weep.  Hampden  deserved  no  more 
honourable  name  than  that  of  "  the  zealot  of  rebel- 
lion." Even  the  ship  money,  condemned  not  less 
decidedly  by  Falkland  and  Clarendon  than  by  the  bit- 
terest Konndhcads,  Johnson  would  not  pronounce  to 
have  been  an  unconstitutional  impost.  Under  a  gov- 
ernment, the  mildest  that  had  ever  been  known  in  the 
world  —  under  a  government  which  allowed  to  the  peo- 
ple an  unprecedented  liberty  of  speech  and  action  —  he 
fancied  that  he  was  a  slave  ;  he  assailed  the  ministry 
with  obloquy  which  refuted  itself,  and  regretted  the 
lost  freedom  and  happiness  of  those  golden  days  in 
which  a  writer  who  had  taken  but_  one-tenth  part  of 
the  license  allowed  to  him  would  have  been  pilloried, 
mangled  with  the  shears,  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail, 
and  flung  into  a  noisome  dungeon  to  die.  He  hated 
iissenters  and  stock-jobbers,  the  excise1  and  the  army, 
leptennial  parliaments,  and  continental  connections, 
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He  long  had  an  aversion  to  the  Scotch,  an  aversion 
of  which  he  could  not  remember  the  commencement, 
but  which,  he  owned,  had  probably  originated  in  his 
abhorrence  of  the  conduct  of  the  nation  during  the 
Great  Rebellion.  It  is  easy  to  guess  in  what  manner 
debates  on  great  party  questions  were  likely  to  be  re- 
ported by  a  man  whose  judgment  was  so  much  disor- 
dered by  party  spirit.  A  show  of  fairness  was  indeed 
necessaiy  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Magazine.  But 
Johnson  long  afterwards  owned  that,  though  he  had 
saved  appearances,  he  had  taken  care  that  the  Whig 
dogs  should  not  have  the  best  of  it ;  and,  in  fact,  every 
passage  which  has  lived,  every  passage  which  bears  the 
marks  of  his  higher  faculties,  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
some  member  of  the  opposition. 

A  few  weeks  after  Johnson  had  entered  on  these  ob- 
scure labours,  he  published  a  work  which  at  once  placed 
him  high  among  the  writers  of  his  age.  It  is  probable 
that  what  he  had  suffered  during  his  first  year  in  Lon- 
don had  often  reminded  him  of  some  parts  of  that  noble 
poem  in  which  Juvenal  had  described  the  misery  and 
degradation  of  a  needy  man  of  letters,  lodged  among 
the  pigeons'  nests  in  the  tottering  garrets  which  over- 
hung the  streets  of  Rome.  Pope's  admirable  imita- 
tions of  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles  had  recently 
appeared,  were  in  every  hand,  and  were  by  many 
readers  thought  superior  to  the  originals.  What  Pope 
had  done  for  Horace,  Johnson  aspired  to  do  for  Juve- 
nal. The  enterprise  was  bold,  and  yet  judicious.  For 
between  Johnson  and  Juvenal  there  was  much  in 
common,  much  more  certainly  than  between  Pope  and 
Horace. 

Johnson's  London  appeared  without  his  name  in 
May  1738,  He  received  only  ten  guineas  for  this 
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Btately  and  vigorous  poem :  but  the  sale  was  rapid, 
and  the  success  complete.  A  second  edition  \VSLJ  re- 
quired within  a  week.  Those  small  critics  who  are 
always  desirous  to  lower  established  reputations  ran 
about  proclaiming  that  the  anonymous  satirist  was 
superior  to  Pope  in  Pope's  own  peculiar  departLient 
of  literature.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  to  the 
honour  of  Pope,  that  ho  joined  heartily  in  the  ap- 
plause with  which  the  appearance  of  a  rival  genius 
was  welcomed.  He  made  inquiries  about  the  author 
of  London.  Such  a  man,  he  said,  could  not  long 
be  concealed.  The  name  was  soon  discovered;  and 
Pope,  with  great  kindness,  exerted  himself  to  obtain 
an  academical  degree  and  the  mastership  of  a  gram- 
mar school  for  the  poor  young  poet.  The  attempt 
failed ;  and  Johnson  remained  a  bookseller's  hack. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  these  two  men,  the  most 
eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which  was  going  out, 
and  the  most  eminent  writer  of  the  generation  which 
\\as  coming  in,  ever  saw  each  other.  They  lived  in 
vu  v  different  circles,  one  surrounded  by  dukes  and 
earls,  the  other  by  starving  pamphleteers  and  index- 
makers.  Among  Johnson's  associates  at  this  time 
may  be  mentioned  Boyse,  who,  when  his  shirts  were 
pledged,  scrawled  Latin  verses  sitting  up  in  bed  with 
his  arms  through  two  holes  in  his  blanket ;  who  com- 
posed very  respectable  sacred  poetry  when  he  was 
sober;  and  who  was  at  last  run  over  by  a  hackney 
coach  when  he  was  drunk :  Hoole,  surnamed  the 
metaphysical  tailor,  who,  instead  of  attending  to  his 
measures,  used  to  trace  geometrical  diagrams  on  the 
board  where  he  sate  cross-legged:  and  the  penitent 
impostor,  George  Psalmanazar,  who,  after  poring  all 
lay,  in  a  humble  lodging,  on  the  folios  of  Jewish 
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rabbis  and  Christian  fathers,  indulged  himself  at  night 
with  literary  and  theological  conversation  at  an  ale- 
house in  the  city.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
persons  with  whom  at  this  time  Johnson  consorted 
was  Richard  Savage,  an  earl's  son,  a  shoemaker's 
apprentice,  who  had  seen  life  in  all  its  forms,  who 
had  feasted  among  blue  ribands  in  Saint  tTames'a 
Square,  and  had  lain  with  fifty  pounds'  weight  of 
irons  on  his  legs  in  the  condemned  ward  of  Newgate, 
This  man  had,  after  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  sunk 
at  last  into  abject  and  hopeless  poverty.  His  pen  had 
failed  him.  His  patrons  had  been  taken  away  by 
death,  or  estranged  by  the  riotous  profusion  with 
which  he  squandered  their  bounty,  and  the  ungrate- 
ful insolence  with  which  he  rejected  their  advice. 
He  now  lived  by  begging.  He  dined  on  venison 
and  champagne  whenever  he  had  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  borrow  a  guinea.  If  his  questing  had  been  un- 
successful, he  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger  with  some 
scraps  of  broken  meat,  and  lay  down  to  rest  under  the 
Piazza  of  Coven t  Garden  in  warm  weather,  and,  in 
cold  weather,  as  near  as  he  could  get  to  the  furnace- 
of  a  glass  house.  Yet,  in  his  misery,  he  was  still  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible  store 
of  anecdotes  about  that  gay  and  brilliant  world  from 
which  he  was  now  an  outcast.  He  had  observed  the 
great  men  of  both  parties  in  hours  of  careless  relaxa- 
tion, had  seen  the  leaders  of  opposition  without  the 
mask  of  patriotism,  and  had  heard  the  prime  minister 
roar  with  laughter  and  tell  stories  not  over  decent. 

o 

During  some  months  Savage  lived  in  the  closest  fa- 
miliarity with  Johnson  ;  and  then  the  friends  parted, 
not  without  tears.  Johnson  remained  in  London  tc 
drudge  for  Cave.  Savage  went  to  the  West  of  Eng- 
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land,  lived  there  as  he  had   lived  everywhere,  and, 
in  1743,  died,  penniless  and  heart-broken,  in  Bristol 


Soon  after  his  death,  while  the  public  curiosity  was 
strongly  excited  about  his  extraordinary  character,  and 
his  not  less  extraordinary  adventures,  a  life  of  him  ap~ 
p'-ared  widely  different  from  the  catchpenny  lives  of 
eminent  men  which  were  then  a  staple  article  of  man- 
ufacture in  Grub  Street.  The  style  was  indeed  defi- 
cient in  ease  and  variety  ;  and  the  writer  was  evidently 
too  partial  to  the  Latin  element  of  our  language.  But 
the  little  work,  with  all  its  faults,  was  a  masterpiece. 
No  finer  specimen  of  literary  biography  existed  in  any 
language,  living  or  dead  ;  and  a  discerning  critic  might 
have  confidently  predicted  that  the  author  was  destined 
to  be  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  English  elo- 
quence. 

The  Life  of  Savage  was  anonymous  ;  but  it  was  well 
known  in  literary  circles  that  Johnson  was  the  writer. 
During  the  three  years  which  followed,  he  produced  no 
important  work  ;  but  he  was  not,  and  indeed  could  not 
be,  idle.  The  fame  of  his  abilities  and  learning  con- 
tinued to  grow.  Warburton  pronounced  him  a  man  of 
parts  and  genius  ;  and  the  praise  of  Warburton  was 
then  no  light  thing.  Such  was  Johnson's  reputation 
that,  in  1747,  several  eminent  booksellers  combined  to 
employ  him  in  the  arduous  work  of  preparing  a  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  in  two  folio  volumes. 
The  sum  which  they  agreed  to  pay  him  was  only  fifteen 
Imn.lred  guineas  ;  and  out  of  this  sum  he  had  to  pay 
several  poor  men  of  letters  who  assisted  him  in  the 
humbler  parts  of  his  task. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Dictionary  he  addressed  to  the 
i£url  of  Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  had  long  been  cele* 
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hated  for  the  politeness  of  his  manners,  the  brilliancy 
of  his  wit,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  taste.  He  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  the  finest  speaker  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  had  recently  governed  Ireland,  at  a  mo- 
mentous conjuncture,  with  eminent  firmness,  wisdom, 
and  humanity  ;  and  he  had  since  became  Secretary  of 
State.  He  received  Johnson's  homage  with  the  most 
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winning  affability,  and  requited  it  with  a  few  guineas, 
bestowed  doubtless  in  a  very  graceful  manner,  but  was 
by  no  means  desirous  to  see  all  his  carpets  blackened 
with  the  London  mud,  and  his  soups  and  wines  thrown 
to  right  and  left  over  the  gowns  of  fine  ladies  and  the 
waistcoats  of  fine  gentlemen,  by  an  absent,  awkward 
scholar,  who  gave  strange  starts  and  uttered  strange 
growls,  who  dressed  like  a  scarecrow,  and  ate  like  a 
cormorant.  During  some  time  Johnson  continued  to 
call 'on  his  patron,  but,  after  being  repeatedly  told  by 
the  porter  that  his  lordship  was  not  at  home,  took 
the  hint,  and  ceased  to  present  himself  at  the  inhos- 
pitable door. 

Johnson  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should  have 
completed  his  Dictionary  by  the  end  of  1750 ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1755  that  he  at  length  gave  his  huge  vol- 
umes to  the  world.  During  the  seven  years  which  lie 
passed  in  the  drudgery  of  penning  definitions  and 
marking  quotations  for  transcription,  he  sought  for 
relaxation  in  literary  labour  of  a  more  agreeable  kind. 
In  1749  he  published  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes, 
an  excellent  imitation  of  the  Tenth  Satire  of  Juvenal. 
It  is  in  truth  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  palm  belongs 
to  the  ancient  or  to  the  modern  poet.  The  couplets  in 
which  the  fall  of  Wolsey  is  described,  though  lofty  and 
sonorous,  are  feeble  when  compared  with  the  wonderful 
lines  which  bring  before  us  all  Rome  in  tumult  on  thn 
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day  of  the  fall  of  Sejanus,  the  laurels  on  the  doorposts, 
the  white  bull  stalking  towards  the  Capitol,  the  statues 
rolling  down  from  their  pedestals,  the  flatterers  of  tho 
disgraced  minister  running  to  see  him  dragged  with  a 
hook  through  the  streets,  and  to  have  a  kick  at  his  car- 
case before  it  is  hurled  into  the  Tiber.  It  must  bo 
owned  too  that  in  tlie  concluding  passage  the  Christian 
moralist  has  not  made  the  most  of  his  advantages,  and 
h;i>  fallen  decidedly  short  of  the  sublimity  of  his  Pagan 
model.  On  the  other  hand,  Juvenal's  Hannibal  must 
yield  to  Johnson's  Charles ;  and  Johnson's  vigorous 
and  pathetic  enumeration  of  the  miseries  of  a  literary 
life  must  be  allowed  to  be  superior  to  Juvenal's  lamen- 
iation  over  the  fate  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero. 

For  the  copyright  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes 
Johnson  received  only  fifteen  guineas. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  this  poem,  his 
tragedy,  begun  many  years  before,  was  brought  on  the 
stage.  His  pupil,  David  Garrick,  had,  in  1741,  made 
Appearance  on  a  humble  stage  in  Goodman's  Fields, 
had  at  once  risen  to  the  first  place  among  actors,  and 
was  now,  after  several  years  of  almost  uninterrupted 
success,  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  The  rela- 
tion between  him  and  his  old  preceptor  was  of  a  very 
singular  kind.  They  repelled  each  other  strongly,  and 
yet  attracted  each  other  strongly.  Nature  had  made 
them  of  very  different  clay ;  and  circumstances  had 
fully  brought  out  the  natural  peculiarities  of  both. 
Sudden  prosperity  had  turned  Garrick's  head.  Con- 
tinued adversity  had  soured  Johnson's  temper.  John- 
son saw  with  more  envy  than  became  so  great  a  man 
the  villa,  the  plate,  the  china,  the  Brussels  carpet,  which 
the  little  mimic  had  got  by  repeating,  with  grimaces 
%nd  gesticulations,  what  wiser  men  had  written ;  and 
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the  exquisitely  sensitive  vanity  of  Garrick  was  galled 
by  the  thought  that,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  Avoild  was 
applauding  him,  lie  could  obtain  from  one  morose  cynic, 
whose  opinion  it  was  impossible  to  despise,  scarcely  any 
compliment  not  acidulated  with  scorn.  Yet  the  two 
Lichfield  men  had  so  many  early  recollections  in  com- 
mon, and  sympathised  with  each  other  on  so  many 
points  on  which  they  sympathised  with  nobody  else  in 
the  vast  population  of  the  capital,  that,  though  the 
master  was  often  provoked  by  the  monkey-like  imperti- 
nence of  the  pupil,  and  the  pupil  by  the  bearish  rude- 
ness of  the  master,  they  remained  friends  till  they  were 
parted  by  death.  Garrick  now  brought  Irene  out,  with 
alterations  sufficient  to  displease  the  author,  yet  not 
sufficient  to  make  the  piece  pleasing  to  the  audience. 
The  public,  however,  listened  with  little  emotion,  but 
with  much  civility,  to  five  acts  of  monotonous  decla- 
mation. After  nine  representations  the  play  was  with- 
drawn. It  is,  indeed,  altogether  unsuited  to  the  stage, 
and,  even  when  perused  in  the  closet,  will  be  found 
hardly  worthy  of  the  author.  He  had  not  the  slight- 
est notion  of  what  blank  verse  should  be.  A  change 
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in  the  last  syllable  of  every  other  line  would  make  the 
versification  of  the  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  closely 
resemble  the  versification  of  Irene.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, cleared,  by  his  benefit  nights,  and  by  the  sale  of 
the  copyright  of  his  tragedy,  about  three  hundred 
pounds,  then  a  great  sum  in  his  estimation. 

About  a  year  after  the  representation  of  Irene,  he 
began  to  publish  a  series  of  short  essays  on  morals, 
manners,  and  literature.  This  species  of  composition 
had  been  I -rough t  into  fashion  by  the  success  of  the 
Taller,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant  success  of  the 
Spectat  >r.  A  crowd  of  small  writers  had  vainly  at- 
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tempted  to  rival  Addison.  The  Lay  Monastery,  the 
Censor,  the  Freethinker,  the  Plain  Dealer,  the  Cham- 
pion, and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  had  had  their 
short  day.  None  of  them  had  obtained  a  permanent 
place  in  our  literature ;  and  they  are  now  to  be  found 
only  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.^  At  length  John- 
son undertook  the  adventure  in  which  so  many  aspi- 
rants had  failed.  In  the  thirty-sixth  year  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  last  number  of  the  Spectator  ap- 
peared the  first  number  of  the  Rambler.  From  March 
1750  to  March  1752,  this  jwiper  continued  to  come  out 
every  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

From  the  first  the  Rambler  was  enthusiastically  ad- 
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mired  by  a  few  eminent  men.  Richardson,  when  only 
five  numbers  had  appeared,  pronounced  it  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  Spectator.  Young  and  Hartley  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  not  less  warmly.  Bubb 
Dodingtoii,  among  whose  many  faults  indifference  to 
the  claims  of  genius  and  learning  cannot  be  reckoned, 
solicited  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer.  In  conse- 
quence probably  of  the  good  offices  of  Dodington,  who 
was  then  the  confidential  adviser  of  Prince  Frederic, 
two  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  gentlemen  carried  a  gra- 
cious message  to  the  printing  office,  and  ordered  seven 
copies  for  Leicester  House.  But  these  overtures  seem 
to  have  been  very  coldly  received.  Johnson  had  had 
enough  of  the  patronage  of  the  great  to  last  him  all 
his  life,  and  was  not  disposed  to  haunt  any  other  door 
AS  he  had  haunted  the  door  of  Chesterfield. 

By  the  public  the  Rambler  was  at  first  very  coldly 
received.  Though  the  price  of  a  number  was  only 
twopence,  the  sale  did  not  amount  to  five  hundred. 
The  profits  were  therefore  very  small.  But  as  soon 
as  the  flying  leaves  were  collected  and  reprinted  they 
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necame  popular.  The  author  lived  to  see  thirteen 
thousand  copies  spread  over  England  alone.  Separatn 
editions  were  published  for  the  Scotch  and  Irish  mar- 
kets. A  large  party  pronounced  the  style  perfect,  so 
absolutely  perfect  that  in  some  essays  it  would  be  im- 
posssible  for  the  writer  himself  to  alter  a  single  word 
for  the  better.  Another  party,  not  less  numerous,  ve- 
hemently accused  him  of  having  corrupted  the  puritv 
of  the  English  tongue.  The  best  critics  admitted  thai 
his  diction  was  too  monotonous,  too  obviously  artificial, 
and  now  and  then  turgid  even  to  absurdity.  But 
they  did  justice  to  the  acuteness  of  his  observations 
on  morals  and  manners,  to  the  constant  precision  and 
frequent  brilliancy  of  his  language,  to  the  weighty 
and  magnificent  eloquence  of  many  serious  passa- 
ges, and  to  the  solemn  yet  pleasing  humour  of  some, 
of  the  lighter  papers.  On  the  question  of  precedence 
between  Addison  and  Johnson,  a  question  which,  ' 
seventy  years  ago,  was  much  disputed,  posterity  has 
pronounced  a  decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal. 
Sir  Roger,  his  chaplain  and  his  butler,  Will  Wimble 
and  Will  Honeycomb,  the  Vision  of  Mirza,  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  Retired  Citizen,  the  Everlasting  Club,  the 
Dunmow  Flitch,  the  Loves  of  Hilpah  and  Shaluui, 
the  Visit  to  the  Exchange,  and  the  Visit  to  the  Abbey, 
are  known  to  everybody.  But  many  men  and  women, 
even  of  highly  cultivated  minds,  are  unacquainted 
with  Squire  Bluster  and  Mrs.  Busy,  Quisquilius  and 
Venustulus,  the  Allegory  of  Wit  and  Learning,  the 
Chroni  ;le  of  the  Revolutions  of  a  Garret,  and  the  sad 
fate  of  Aningait  and  Ajut. 

The  last  Rambler  was  written  in  a  sad  and  gloomy 
hour.  Mrs.  Johnson  had  been  given  over  by  the  phy 
licians.  Three  days  latefshe  died.  She  \eft  her  hus- 
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band  almost  broken-hearted.  Many  people  had  been 
surprised  to  sec  a  man  of  his  genius  and  learning  stoop- 
ing to  eveiy  drudgery,  and  denying  himself  almost 
every  comfort,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  a  silly, 
affected  old  woman  with  superfluities,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  but  little  gratitude.  But  all  his  affec- 
tion had  been  concentrated  on  her.  He  had  neither 
brother  nor  sister,  neither  son  nor  daughter.  To  him 
she  was  beautiful  as  the  Gunnings,  and  witty  as  Lady 
Mary.  H«-r  opinion  of  his  writings  was  more  impop 
tant  to  him  than  the  voice  of  the  pit  of  Drury  Lanf 
Theatre  or  the  judgment  of  the  Monthly  Review 
The  chief  support  which  had  sustained  him  through 
the  most  arduous  labour  of  his  life  was  the  hope  that 
she  would  enjoy  the  fame  and  the  profit  which  he 
anticipated  from  his  Dictionary.  She  was  gone ;  and 
in  that  vast  labyrinth  of  streets,  peopled  by  eight 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  he  was  alone.  Yet 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  set  himself,  as  he  expressed 
it,  doggedly  to  work.  After  three  more  laborious  yean, 
the  Dictionary  was  at  length  complete. 

It  hud  been  generally  supposed  that  tliis  great  work 
would  be  dedicated  to  the  eloquent  and  accomplished 
nobleman  to  whom  the  prospectus  had  been  addressed. 
He  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  compliment ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  day  of  publication  drew  near, 
»\e  exerted  himself  to  soothe,  by  a  show  of  zealous 
tnd  at  the  same  time  of  delicate  and  judicious  kind- 
ness, the  pride  which  he  had  so  cruelly  wounded. 
Since  the  Ramblers  had  ceased  to  appear,  the  town 
had  been  entertained  by  a  journal  called  The  World, 
to  which  many  men  of  high  rank  and  fashion  con- 
tributed. In  two  successive  numbers  of  The  World 
Jbe  Dictionary  was,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  puffed 
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with  wonderful  skill.  The  writings  of  Johnson  were 
warmly  praised.  It  was  proposed  that  he  should  be 
invested  with  the  authority  of  a  Dictator,  nay,  of  a 
Pope,  over  our  language,  and  that  his  decisions  about 
the  meaning  and  the  spelling  of  words  should  be  re- 
ceived as  final.  His  two  folios,  it  was  said,  would  of 
course  be  bought  by  everybody  who  could  afford  to 
buy  them.  It  was  soon  known  that  these  papers  were 
written  by  Chesterfield.  But  the  just  resentment  of 
Johnson  was  not  to  be  so  appeased.  In  a  letter  writ- 
ten with  singular  energy  and  dignity  of  thought  and 
language,  he  repelled  the  tardy  advances  of  his  patron. 
The  Dictionary  came  forth  without  a  dedication.  In 
the  preface  the  author  truly  declared  that  he  owed 
nothing  to  the  great,  and  described  the  difficulties  with 
which  he  had  been  left  to  struggle  so  forcibly  and 
pathetically  that  the  ablest  and  most  malevolent  of  all 
the  enemies  of  his  fame,  Home  Tooke,  never  could 
read  that  passage  without  tears. 

The  public,  on  this  occasion,  did  Johnson  full  jus- 
lice,  and  something  more  than  justice.  The  best  lex- 
'cographer  may  well  be  content  if  his  productions  are 
leceived  by  the  world  with  cold  esteem.  But  John- 
son's Dictionary  was  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm  such 
as  no  similar  work  has  ever  excited.  It  was  indeed 
the  first  dictionary  which  could  be  read  with  pleasure. 
The  definitions  show  so  much  acuteness  of  thought  and 
command  of  language,  and  the  passages  quoted  from 
poets,  divines  and  philosophers  are  so  skilfully  se- 
lected, that  a  leisure  hour  may  always  be  very  agree* 
tbly  spent  in  turning  over  the  pages.  The  faults  of 
the  book  resolve  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  into 
one  great  fault.  Johnson  was  a  wretched  etymolo- 
gist. He  knew  little  or  nothing  of  any  Teutonic 
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Anguage  except  English,  which  indeed,  as  Ije  wrote 
it,  was  scarcely  a  Teutonic  language ;  and  thus  he 
was  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  Junius  and  Skinner. 
The  Dictionary,  though  it  raised  Johnson's  fame, 
added  nothing  to  his  pecuniary  means.  The  fifteen 
hundred  guineas  which  the  booksellers  had  agreed  to 
pay  him  had  been  advanced  and  spent  before  the  last 
•beets  issued  from  the  press.  It  is  painful  to  relate 
tliat,  twice  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  followed 
the  publication  of  this  great  work,  he  was  arrested 
and  carried  to  spunging-houses,  and  that  he  was  twice 
indebted  for  his  liberty  to  his  excellent  friend  Rich- 
ardson. It  was  still  necessary  for  the  man  who  had 
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been  formally  saluted  by  the  highest  authority  as  Dic- 
tator of  the  English  language  to  supply  his  wants  by 
constant  toil.  He  abridged  his  Dictionary.  He  pro- 
posed to  bring  out  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  by  sub- 
scription ;  and  many  subscribers  sent  in  their  names, 
and  laid  down  their  money  ;  but  he  soon  found  the 
task  so  little  to  his  taste  that  he  turned  to  more  at- 
tractive employments.  He  contributed  many  papers 
to  a  new  monthly  journal,  which  was  called  the  Liter- 
ary Magazine.  Few  of  these  papers  have  much  inter- 
est ;  but  among  them  was  the  very  best  thing  that  he 
ever  wrote,  a  masterpiece  both  of  reasoning  and  of 
latirical  pleasantry,  the  review  of  Jenyns*s  Inquiry  into 
ihe  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Johnson  put  forth  the  first  of 
a  series  of  essays,  entitled  The  Idler.  During  two  years 
these  essays  continued  to  appear  weekly.  They  were 
eagerly  read,  widely  circulated,  and,  indeed,  irapu- 
iently  pirated,  while  they  were  still  in  the  original 
form,  and  had  a  large  sale  when  collected  into  vol- 
omes.  The  Idler  may  be  described  as  a  second  part  of 
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the  Rambler,  somewhat  livelier  and  somewhat  weakei 
than  the  first  part. 

While  Johnson  was  busied  with  his  Idlers,  hid 
mother,  who  had  accomplished  her  ninetieth  year,  died 
at  Lichfield.  It  was  long  since  he  had  seen  her ;  but 
he  had  not  failed  to  contribute  largely,  out  of  his  small 
means,  to  her  comfort.  In  order  to  defray  the  charges 
of  her  funeral,  and  to  pay  some  debts  which  she  had 
left,  he  wrote  a  little  book  in  a  single  week,  and  sent 
off  the  sheets  to  the  press  without  reading  them  over. 
A  hundred  pounds  were  paid  him  for  the  copyright ; 
and  the  purchasers  had  great  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
their  bargain  ;  for  the  book  was  Rasselas. 

The  success  of  Rasselas  was  great,  though  such 
ladies  as  Miss  Lydia  Languish  must  have  been  griev- 
ously disappointed  when  they  found  that  the  new  vol- 
ume from  the  circulating  library  was  little  more  than 
a  dissertation  on  the  author's  favourite  theme,  the  Van- 
ity of  Human  Wishes ;  that  the  Prince  of  Abyssinia 
was  without  a  mistress,  and  the  Princess  without  a 
lover ;  and  that  the  story  set  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
down  exactly  where  it  had  taken  them  up.  The  style 
was  the  subject  of  much  eager  controversy.  The 
Monthly  Review  and  the  Critical  Review  took  differ- 
ent sides.  Many  readers  pronounced  the  writer  a 
pompous  pedant,  who  would  never  use  a  word  of  two 
syllables  where  it  was  possible  to  use  a  word  of  six, 
Vi d  who  could  not  make  a  waiting  woman  relate  her 
adventures  without  balancing  every  noun  with  another 
noun,  and  every  epithet  with  another  epithet.  An- 
other party,  not  less  zealous,  cited  with  delight  numer- 
ous passages  in  which  weighty  meaning  was  expressed 
tvith  accuracy  and  illustrated  with  splendour.  And 
both  the  censure  and  the  praise  were  merited. 
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About  the  plan  of  Rassclas  little  was  said  by  the 
critics  ;  and  yet  the  faults  of  the  plan  might  seem  to 
invite  severe  criticism.  Johnson  has  frequently  blamed 
Shakspeare  for  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and 
place,  and  for  ascribing  to  one  age  or  nation  the  man- 
ners and  opinions  of  another.  Yet  Shakspeare  has  not 
sinned  in  this  way  more  grievously  than  Johnson. 
Rassi-las  and  Imlac,  Nekayah  and  Pekuah,  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  Abyssinians  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury :  for  the  Europe  which  Imlac  describes  js  the 
Europe  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  and  the  inmates  of 
the  Happy  Valley  talk  familiarly  of  that  law  of  gravi- 
tation which  Newton  discovered,  and  which  was  not 
fully  received  even  at  Cambridge  till  the  eighteenth 
century.  What  a  real  company  of  Abyssinians  would 
have  been  may  be  learned  from  Bruce's  Travels.  But 
Johnson,  not  content  with  turning  filthy  savages,  igno- 
rant of  their  letters,  and  gorged  with  raw  steaks  cut 
from  living  cows,  into  philosophers  as  eloquent  and  en 
lightened  as  himself  or  his  friend  Burke,  and  into 
ladies  as  highly  accomplished  as  Mrs.  Lennox  or  Mrs. 
Sheridan,  transferred  the  whole  domestic  system  of 
England  to  Egypt.  Into  a  land  of  harems,  a  land  of 
polygamy,  a  land  where  women  are  married  without 
tver  being  seen,  he  introduced  the  flirtations  and  jeal- 
ousies of  our  ball-rooms.  In  a  land  where  there  is 
boundless  liberty  of  divorce,  wedlock  is  described  as 
the  indissoluble  compact.  "  A  youth  and  maiden 
meeting  by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  artifice, 
»x<:hange  glances,  reciprocate  civilities,  go  home,  aud 
Jr?r.m  of  each  other.  Such,"  says  Rasselas,  "  is  the 
common  process  of  marriage."  Such  it  may  liave 
Veen,  and  may  still  be,  in  London,  but  assuredly  not  at 
Cairo.  A  writer  who  was  guilty  of  such  improprietiei 
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had  little  right  to  blame  the  poet  who  made  Hector 
quote  Aristotle,  and  represented  Julio  Romano  as 
flourishing  in  the  days  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi. 

By  such  exertions  as  have  been  described,  Johnson 
supported  himself  till  the  year  1762.  In  that  year  a 
great  change  in  his  circumstances  took  place.  He  had 
from  a  child  been  an  enemy  of  the  reigning  dynasty. 
His  Jacobite  prejudices  had  been  exhibited  with  little 
disguise  both  in  his  works  and  in  his  conversation. 
Even  in  his  massy  and  elaborate  Dictionary,  he  had, 
with  a  strange  want  of  taste  and  judgment,  inserted 
bitter  and  contumelious  reflections  on  the  Whig  party. 
The  excise,  which  was  a  favourite  resource  of  Whig 
financiers,  he  had  designated  as  a  hateful  tax.  He  had 
railed  against  the  commissioners  of  excise  in  language 
so  coarse  that  they  had  seriously  thought  of  prosecut- 
ing him.  lie  had  with  difficulty  been  prevented  from 
holding  up  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  by  name  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "  renegade."  A  pen- 
sion he  had  defined  as  pay  given  to  a  state  hireling  to 
betray  his  country  ;  a  pensioner  as  a  slave  of  state 
hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  a  master.  It  seemed  un- 
.ikely  that  the  author  of  these  definitions  would  him- 
self be  pensioned.  But  that  was  a  time  of  wonders. 
George  the  Third  had  ascended  the  throne  ;  and  had, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  disgusted  many  of  the 
old  friends  and  conciliated  many  of  the  old  enemies  of 
nis  house.  The  city  was  becoming  mutinous.  Oxford 
was  becoming  loyal.  Cavendishes  and  Bentincks  were 
rtiurmuring.  Somersets  and  Wyndhams  were  hasten- 
ing to  kiss  hands.  The  head  of  the  treasury  was  now 
Lord  Bute,  who  was  a  Tory,  and  could  have  no  objec- 
tion to  Johnson's  Toryism.  Bute  wished  to  be  thought 
a  patron  of  men  of  letters  ;  and  Johnson  was  one  of 
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the  most  eminent  and  one  of  the  most  ntedy  men  of 
letters  in  Europe.  A  pension  of  three  hundred  a  year 
wao  graciously  offered,  and  with  very  little  hesitation 
accepted. 

This  event  produced  a  change  in  Johnson's  wholo 
way  of  life.  For  the  first  time  since  his  boyhood  he 
DO  longer  ielt  the  daily  goad  urging  him  to  the  daily 
toil.  He  was  at  liberty,  after  thirty  years  of  anxiety 
and  drudgery,  to  indulge  his  constitutional  indolence, 
to  lie  in  bed  till  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  to  sit  up 
talking  till  four  in  the  morning,  without  fearing  either 
the  printer's  devil  or  the  sheriff's  officer. 

One  laborious  task  indeed  he  had  bound  himself  to 
perform.  He  had  received  large  subscriptions  for  hi? 
promised  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  lived  on  those 
subscriptions  during  some  years ;  and  he  could  not 
without  disgrace  omit  to  perform  his  part  of  the  con- 
tract. His  friends  repeatedly  exhorted  him  to  make 
an  effort ;  and  he  repeatedly  resolved  to  do  so.  But, 
notwithstanding  their  exhortations  and  his  resolutions, 
month  followed  month,  year  followed  year,  and  noth- 
ing was  done.  He  prayed  fervently  against  his  idle- 
ness ;  he  determined,  as  often  as  he  received  the 
sacrament,  that  he  would  no  longer  doze  away  and 
trifle  away  his  time  j  but  the  spell  under  which  he  lay 
resisted  prayer  and  sacrament.  His  private  notes  at 
this  time  are  made  up  of  s^lf-reproaches.  "  My  indo- 
lence," he  wrote  on  Easter  eve  in  1764,  "  has  sunk 
into  grosser  sluggishness.  A  kind  of  strange  obli\ion 
has  ovei  spread  me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  be* 
Tome  of  the  last  year."  Easter  1765  came,  and  found 
him  still  in  the  same  state,  "  My  time,"  he  wrote, 
"  has  been  unproiitably  spent,  and  seems  as  a  dream 
Jiat  has  left  nothing  behind.  My  memory  grows  con 
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fused,  and  I  know  not  how  the  days  pass  over  rao." 
Happily  for  his  honour,  the  charm  which  held  hire 
captive  was  at  length  broken  by  no  gentle  or  friendly 
hand.  He  had  been  weak  enough  to  pay  serious  at- 
tention to  a  story  about  a  ghost  which  haunted  a  hotiso 
in  Cock  Lane,  and  had  actually  gone  himself,  with 
some  of  his  friends,  at  one  in  the  morning,  to  St. 
John's  Church,  Clerkcmvell,  in  the  hope  of  receiving 
a  communication  from  the  perturbed  spirit.  But  the 
spirit,  though  adjured  with  all  solemnity,  remained 
obstinately  silent ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  a  naughty 
girl  of  eleven  had  been  amusing  herself  by  making 
fools  of  so  many  philosophers.  Churchill,  who,  confi- 
dent in  his  powers,  drunk  with  popularity,  and  burning 
with  party  spirit,  was  looking  for  some  man  of  estab- 
lished fame  and  Tory  politics  to  insult,  celebrated  the 
Cock  Lane  Ghost  in  three  cantos,  nicknamed  Johnson 
Pomposo,  asked  where  the  book  was  which  had  been 
so  long  promised  and  so  liberally  paid  for,  and  directly 
accused  the  great  moralist  of  cheating.  This  terrible 
word  proved  effectual ;  and  in  October  17G5  appeared, 
after  a  delay  of  nine  years,  the  new  edition  of  Shak- 
speare. 

This  publication  saved  Johnson's  character  for  hon- 
esty, but  added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  his  abilities  and 
learning.  The  preface,  though  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  is  not  in  his  best  manner.  The  most  valua- 
ble notes  are  those  in  which  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  how  attentively  he  had  during  many  years 
observed  human  life  and  human  nature.  The  best 
Specimen  is  the  note  on  the  character  of  Polonius. 
Nothing  so  good  is  to  be  found  even  in  Wilhelm  Meis- 
ter's  admirable  examination  of  Hamlet.  But  here 
jraise  must  end.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
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more  slovenly,  a  more  worthless,  edition  of  any  great 
classic.  The  reader  may  turn  over  play  after  play 
without  finding  one  happy  conjectural  emendation,  or 
one  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  a  passage 
which  had  baffled  preceding  commentators.  Johnson 
had,  in  his  Prospectus,  told  the  world  that  he  was  pe- 
culiarly fitted  for  the  task  which  he  had  undertaken, 
bscause  he  had,  as  a  lexicographer,  been  under  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  wider  view  of  the  English  lan- 
guage than  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  his  knowl- 
edge of  our  literature  was  extensive  is  indisputable. 
But,  unfortunately,  he  had  altogether  neglected  that 
very  part  of  our  literature  with  which  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare  should  be  con- 
versant. It  is  dangerous  to  assert  a  negative.  Yet 
little  will  be  risked  by  the  assertion,  that  in  the  two 
folio  volumes  of  the  English  Dictionaiy  there  is  not 
a  single  passage  quoted  from  any  dramatist  of  the 
Elizabethan  age,  except  Shakspeare  and  Ben.  Even 
from  Ben  the  quotations  are  few.  Johnson  might 
easily,  in  a  few  months,  have  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  every  old  play  that  was  extant.  But 
it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  this  was  a 
necessary  preparation  for  the  work  which  he  had  under- 
taken, lie  would  doubtless  have  admitted  that  it  would 
bo  the  height  of  absurdity  in  a  man  who  was  not  fa- 
miliar with  the  works  of  JEschylus  and  Euripides  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Sophocles.  Yet  he  ventured  to 
publish  an  edition  of  Shakspeare,  without  having  ever 
n  hh  life,  as  far  as  can  be  discovered,  read  a  single 
icene  of  Massinger,  Ford,  Decker,  Webster,  Marlow, 
rfeaurnont,  or  Fletcher.  His  detractors  were  noisy  and 
icuirilous.  Those  who  most  loved  and  honoured  him 
had  little  to  say  in  praise  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
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had  discharged  the  duty  of  a  commentator.  He  had, 
however,  acquitted  himself  of  a  debt  which  had  long 
Iain  heavy  on  his  conscience  ;  and  he  sank  back  into  the 
repose  from  which  the  sting  of  satire  had  roused  him. 
He  long  continued  to  live  upon  the  fame  which  he  iiad 
already  won.  He  was  honoured  by  the  University  of 
Oxford  with  a  Doctor's  degree,  by  the  Royal  Academy 
with  a  professorship,  and  by  the  King  with  an  inter- 
view, in  which  his  Majesty  most  graciously  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  excellent  a  writer  would  not  cease  to 
write.  In  the  interval,  however,  between  1765  and 
1775  Johnson  published  only  two  or  three  political 
tracts,  the  longest  of  which  he  could  have  produced 
in  forty-eight  hours,  if  he  had  worked  as  he  worked  on 
the  Life  of  Savage  and  on  Rasselas. 

But,  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  liis  tongue  was 
active.  The  influence  exercised  by  his  conversation, 
dire  ;tly  upon  those  with  whom  he  lived,  and  indirectly 
on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogether  without  a 
parallel.  His  colloquial  talents  were  indeed  of  the 
highest  order.  He  had  strong  sense,  quick  discern- 
ment, wit,  humour,  immense  knowledge  of  literature 
and  of  life,  and  an  infinite  store  of  curious  anecdotes. 
As  respected  style,  he  spoke  far  better  than  he  wrote. 
Every  sentence  which  dropped  from  his  lips  was  as  cor- 
rect in  structure  as  the  most  nicely  balanced  period  of 
the  Rambler.  But  in  his  talk  there  were  no  pompous 
triads,  and  little  more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  words  in 
isit.y  and  ation.  All  was  simplicity,  ease,  and  vigour. 
He  uttered  his  short,  weighty,  and  pointed  sentences 
with  a  power  of  voice,  and  a  justness  and  energy  of 
emphasis,  of  which  the  effect  was  rather  increased  than 
liminished  by  the  rollings  of  his  huge  form,  and  by 
Vhe  asthmatic  gaspings  and  puffings  in  which  the 
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peals  of  his  eloquence  generally  ended.  Nor  did  the 
laziness  which  made  him  unwilling  to  sit  down  to  his 
desk  prevent  him  from  giving  instruction  or  entertain- 
ment orally.  To  discuss  questions  of  taste,  of  learn- 
ing, of  casuistry,  in  language  so  exact  and  so  forcible 
that  it  might  have  been  printed  without  the  alteration 
of  a  word,  was  to  him  no  exertion,  but  a  pleasure.  Ho 
loved,  as  he  said,  to  fold  his  legs  and  have  his  talk  out. 
He  was  ready  to  bestow  the  overflowings  of  h!s  full 
mind  on  anybody  who  would  start  a  subject,  on  a  fel- 
low-passenger in  a  stage  coach,  or  on  the  person  who 
Kate  at  the  same  table  with  him  in  an  eating  house. 
But  his  conversation  was  nowhere  so  brilliant  and 
striking  as  when  he  was  surrounded  by  a  few  friends', 
whose  abilities  and  knowledge  enabled  them,  as  he 
once  expressed  it,  to  send  him  back  every  ball  that 
he  threw.  Some  of  these,  in  17G4,  formed  themselves 
into  a  club,  which  gradually  became  a  formidable 
power  in  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  The  verdicts 
pronounced  by  this  conclave  on  new  books  were  speed- 
ily known  over  all  London,  and  were  sufficient  to  sell 
off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day,  or  to  condemn  the  sheets 
to  the  service  of  the  trunk-maker  and  the  pastry-cook. 
Nor  shall  we  think  this  strange  when  we  consider  what 
great  and  vari^iv*  talents  and  acquirements  met  in  the 
little  fraternity.  GoHsmith  was  the  representative  of 
poetry  and  light  literature,  Reynolds  of  the  arts,  Burke 
of  political  eloquence  and  political  philosophy.  There, 
too,  were  Gibbon,  the  greatest  historian,  and  Jcnes,  the 
greatest  linguist,  of  the  age.  Garrick  brought  to  the 
i  tings  his  inexhaustible  pleasantry,  his  incomparable 
mimicry,  and  liis  consummate  knowledge  of  stage  ef- 
fect. Among  the  most  constant  attendants  were  two 
iigh-born  and  high-bred  gentlemen,  closely  bound  to* 
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getlier  by  friendship,  but  of  widely  different  characters 
and  habits  ;  Bennet  Langton,  distinguished  by  his  skill 
in  Greek  literature,  by  the  orthodoxy  of  his  opinions, 
and  by  the  sanctity  of  his  life  ;  and  Topham  Bea  iclerk, 
renowned  for  his  amours,  his  knowledge  of  the  gay 
world,  his  fastidious  taste,  and  his  sarcastic  wit.  To 
predominate  over  such  a  society  was  not  easy.  Yet 
even  over  such  a  society  Johnson  predominated.  Burke 
might  indeed  have  disputed  the  supremacy  to  which 
others  were  tinder  the  necessity  of  submitting.  But 
Burke,  though  not  generally  a  very  patient  listener, 
was  content  to  take  the  second  part  when  Johnson 
was  present ;  and  the  club  itself,  consisting  of  so  many 
eminent  men,  is  to  this  day  popularly  designated  as 
Johnson's  Club. 

Among  the  members  of  this  celebrated  body  was 
one  to  whom  it  has  owed  the  greater  part  of  its  ce- 
lebrity, yet  who  was  regarded  with  little  respect  by  his 
brethren,  and  had  not  without  difficulty  obtained  a 
seat  among  them.  This  was  James  Boswell,  a  young 
Scotch  lawyer,  heir  to  an  honourable  name  and  a  fair 
estate.  That  he  was  a  coxcomb,  and  a  bore,  weak, 
vain,  pushing,  curious,  garrulous,  was  obvious  to  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  That  he  could  not 
reason,  that  he  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  eloquence, 
is  apparent  from  his  writings.  And  yet  his  writings 
aro  read  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  under  the  South- 
ern Cross,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  as  long  as  the 
English  exists,  either  as  a  living  or  as  a  dead  language. 
Nature  had  made  him  a  slave  and  an  idolater.  His 
mind  resembled  those  creepers  which  the  botanists  call 
parasites,  and  which  can  subsist  only  by  clinging  round 
the  stems  and  fmbibing  the  juices  of  stronger  plants, 
He  must  hive  fastened  himself  on  somebody.  He 
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might  have  fastened  nimself  on  Wilkes,  and  have 
becoms  the  fiercest  patriot  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  So- 
ciety. He  might  have  fastened  himself  on  whitfield, 
and  have  hecome  the  loudest  field  preacher  among  the 
Oalvinistic  Methodists.  In  a  happy  hour  he  fastened 
himself  on  Johnson.  The  pair  might  .seem  ill  matched. 
For  Johnson  had  early  been  prejudiced  against  Bo»- 
well's  country.  To  a  man  of  Johnson's  strong  under- 
standing and  irritable  temper,  the  silly  egotism  and 
adulation  of  Boswell  must  have  been  as  teasing  as  the 
constant  buzz  of  a  fly.  Johnson  hated  to  be  ques- 
tioned ;  and  Boswell  was  eternally  catechising  him  on 
all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  sometimes  propounded  such 
questions  as  "  What  would  you  do,  sir,  if  you  were 
locked  up  in  a  tower  with  a  baby  ?  "  Johnson  was  a 
water-drinker;  and  Boswell  was  a  wine-bibber,  and 
indeed  little  better  than  a  habitual  sot.  It  was  im- 
possible that  there  should  be  perfect  harmony  between 
two  such  companions.  Indeed,  the  great  man  was 
sometimes  provoked  into  fits  of  passion  in  which  he 
said  things  which  the  small  man,  during  a  few  hours, 
seriously  resented.  Every  quarrel,  however,  was  soon 
made  up.  During  twenty  years  the  disciple  continued 
to  worship  the  master :  the  master  continued  to  scold 
the  disciple,  to  sneer  at  him,  and  to  love  him.  The 
two  friends  ordinarily  resided  at  a  great  distance 
from  each  other.  Boswell  practised  in  the  Parlia- 
ment House  of  Edinburgh,  and  could  pay  only  occa- 
sional visits  to  London.  During  those  visits  his  chief 
business  was  to  watch  Johnson,  to  discover  all  John- 
son's habits,  to  turn  the  conversation  to  subjects  about 
which  Johnson  was  likely  to  say  something  ren  aika- 
ole,  and  to  fill  quarto  note  books  with  minutes  of  what 
Johnson  had  said.  In  this  way  were  gathered  the 
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materials  out  of  which  was  afterwards  constructed  tlie 
most  interesting  biographical  work  in  the  world. 

Soon  after  the  club  began  to  exist,  Johnson  formed 
a  connection  less  important  indeed  to  his  fame,  but 
much  more  important  to  his  happiness,  than  his  con- 
nection with  Boswell.  Henry  Thrale,  one  of  the  most 
cpulent  brewers  in  the  kingdom,  a  man  of  sound  and 
cultivated  understanding,  rigid  principles,  and  liberal 
spirit,  was  married  to  one  of  those  clever,  kind-hearted, 
engaging,  vain,  pert-  young  women,  who  are  perpetually 
doing  or  saying  what  is  not  exactly  right,  but  who,  do 
or  say  what  they  may,  are  always  agreeable.  In  1765 
the  Thrales  became  acquainted  with  Johnson  ;  and  the 
acquaintance  ripened  fast  into  friendship.  They  were 
astonished  and  delighted  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  con- 
versation. They  were  flattered  by  finding  that  a  man 
so  widely  celebrated  preferred  their  house  to  any  other 
in  London.  Even  the  peculiarities  which  seemed  to 
unfit  him  for  civilised  society,  his  gesticulations,  his 
rollings,  his  puffings,  his  mutterings,  the  strange  way 
in  which  he  put  on  his  clothes,  the  ravenous  eager- 
ness with  which  he  devoured  his  dinner,  his  fits  of 
melancholy,  his  fits  of  anger,  his  frequent  rudeness, 
his  occasional  ferocity,  increased  the  interest  which  his 
new  associates  took  in  him.  For  these  things  wrere 

O 

the  cruel  marks  left  behind  by  a  life  which  had  been 
one  long  conflict  with  disease  and  with  adversity.  In 
a  vulgar  hack  writer  such  oddities  would  have  excited 
only  disgust.  But  in  a  man  of  genius,  learning,  and 
virtue  their  effect  was  to  add  pity  to  admiration  and  es- 
teern.  Johnson  soon  had  an  apartment  at  the  brewery 
in  Southwark,  and  a  still  more  pleasant  apartment  at 
the  villa  of  his  friends  on  Streatham  Common.  A 
arge  part  of  every  ytar  he  passed  in  those  abodes, 
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•bodes  which  must  have  seemed  magnificent  and  lux- 
urious indeed,  when  compared  with  the  dens  in  which 
he  had  generally  been  lodged.  But  his  chief  pleasure 
were  derived  from  what  the  astronomer  of  his  Abys- 
Bininn  tale  called  "  the  endearing  elegance  of  female 
friendship."  Mrs.  Thrale  rallied  him,  soothed  him, 
coaxed  him,  and,  if  r-he  sometimes  provoked  him  by 
her  flippancy,  made  ample  amends  by  listening  to  his 
reproofs  with  angelic  sweetness  of  temper.  When  he 
was  diseased  in  body  and  in  mind,  she  was  the  most 
tender  of  nurses.  No  comfort  that  wealth  could  pur- 
chase, no  contrivance  that  womanly  ingenuity,  set  to 
work  by  womanly  compassion,  could  devise,  was  want- 
ing to  his  sick  room.  He  requited  her  kindness  by  an 
affection  pure  as  the  affection  of  a  father,  yet  delicately 
tinged  with  a  gallantly,  which,  though  awkward,  must 
have  been  more  flattering  than  the  attentions  of  a 
crowd  of  the  fools  who  gloried  in  the  names,  now  ob- 
solete, of  Buck  and  Maccaroni.  It  should  seem  that 
a  full  half  of  Johnson's  life,  during  about  sixteen 
years,  was  passed  under  the  roof  of  the  Thrales.  He 
accompanied  the  family  sometimes  to  Bath,  and  some- 
times to  Brighton,  once  to  Wales,  and  once  to  Paris. 
But  he  had  at  the  same  time  a  house  in  one  of  the 
narrow  and  gloomy  courts  on  the  north  of  Fleet  Street. 
In  the  garrets  was  his  library,  a  large  and  miscella- 
neous collection  of  books,  falling  to  pieces  and  bo 
grimed  with  dust.  On  a  lower  floor  he  sometimes, 
but  very  rarely,  regaled  a  friend  with  a  plain  dinner, 
a  veal  pic,  or  a  leg  of  lamb  and  spinage,  and  &  rice 
pudding.  Nor  was  the  dwelling  uninhabited  during 
his  long  absences.  It  was  the  home  of  the  most 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  inmates  that  ever  was 
Drought  together.  At  the  head  of  the  establishment 
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Johnson  -nad  placed  an  old  lady  named  Williams, 
whose  chief  recommendations  were  her  blindness  and 
her  poverty.  But,  in  spite  of  her  murmurs  and  re- 
proaches, he  gave  an  asylum  to  another  lady  who  was 
as  poor  as  herself,  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  whose  family  he 
had  known  many  years  before  in  Staffordshire.  Room 
v/a?  found  for  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  and 
for  another  destitute  damsel,  who  was  generally  ad- 
dressed as  Miss  Carmichael,  but  whom  her  generous 
host  called  Polly.  An  old  quack  doctor  named  Levett, 
who  bled  and  dosed  coal-heavers  and  hackney  coach- 
men, and  received  for  fees  crusts  of  bread,  bits  of  bacon, 
glasses  of  gin,  and  sometimes  a  little  copper,  completed 
this  strange  menagerie.  All  these  poor  creatures  were 
at  constant  war  with  each  other,  and  with  Johnson's 
negro  servant  Frank.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  trans- 
ferred their  hostilities  from  the  servant  to  the  master, 
complained  that  a  better  table  was  not  kept  for  them, 
and  railed  or  maundered  till  their  benefactor  was  glad 
to  make  his  escape  to  Streatham,  or  to  the  Mitre 
Tavern.  And  yet  he,  who  was  generally  the  haugh- 
tiest and  most  irritable  of  mankind,  who  was  but  too 
prompt  to  resent  anything  which  looked  like  a  slight 
on  the  part  of  a  purse-proud  bookseller,  or  of  a  noble 
tnd  powerful  patron,  bore  patiently  from  mendicants, 
who,  but  for  his  bounty,  must  have  gone  to  the 
workhouse,  insults  more  provoking  than  those  for 
which  he  had  knocked  down  Osborne  and  bidden 
defiance  to  Chesterfield.  Year  after  year  Mrs.  Wil- 
liams and  Mrs.  Desmoulins,  PoUy  and  Levett,  con- 
tinued to  torment  him  and  to  live  upon  him. 

The  course  of  life  which  has  been  described  was  in- 
terrupted in  Johnson's  sixty-fourth  year  by  an  impor- 
tant event.  He  had  early  read  an  account  of  the 
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Hebrides,  and  had  been  much  interested  by  learning 
that  there  was  so  near  him  u  land  peopled  by  a  race 
which  was  still  as  rude  and  simple  as  in  the  middle 
ages.  A  wish  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
a  state  of  society  so  utterly  unlike  all  that  he-  had  ever 
seen  frequently  crossed  his  mind.  But  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  his  curiosity  would  have  overcome  his  habit* 
xuil  sluggishness,  and  his  love  of  the  smoke,  the  mud, 
and  the  cries  of  London,  had  not  Boswell  importuned 
him  to  attempt  the  adventure,  and  offered  to  be  his 
squire.  At  length,  in  August  1773,  Johnson  crossed 
the  Highland  line,  and  plunged  courageously  into  what 
was  then  considered,  by  most  Englishmen,  as  a  dreary 
and  perilous  wilderness.  After  wandering  about  two 
months  through  die  Celtic  region,  sometimes  in  rude 
boats  which  did  not  protect  him  from  the  rain,  and 
sometimes  on  small  shaggy  ponies  which  could  hardly 
bear  his  weight,  he  returned  to  his  old  haunts  with  a 
mind  full  of  new  images  and  new  theories.  During 
the  following  year  he  employed  himself  in  recording 
his  adventures.  About  the  beginning  of  1775,  Ilia 
Journey  to  the  Hebrides  was  published,  and  was, 
during  some  weeks,  the  chief  subject  of  conversation 
in  all  circles  in  which  any  attention  was  paid  to 
literature.  The  book  is  still  read  with  pleasure.  The 
narrative  is  entertaining ;  the  speculations,  whether 
sound  or  unsound,  are  always  ingenious ;  and  the 
Btyh;,  though  too  stiff  and  pompous,  is  somewhat  ea- 
tier  and  more  graceful  than  that  of  his  early  writings. 
His  prejudice  against  the  Scotch  had  at  length  be- 
come little  more  than  matter  of  jest;  and  whatever 
remained  of  the  old  feeling  had  been  effectually  re- 
moved by  the  kind  and  respectful  hospitality  with 
which  he  had  been  received  in  every  part  of  Soot- 
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land.  It  was,  of  course,  not  to  be  expected  thai  an 
Oxonian  Tory  should  praise  the  Presbyterian  polity 
and  ritual,  or  that  an  eye  accustomed  to  the  hedge- 
rows and  parks  of  England  should  not  be  struck  by 
the  bareness  of  Berwickshire  and  East  Lothian.  But 
even  in  censure  Johnson's  tone  is  not  unfriendly.  The 
most  enlightened  Scotchmen,  with  Lord  Mansfield  at 
their  head,  were  well  pleased.  But  some  foolish  and 
ignorant  Scotchmen  were  moved  to  anger  by  a  little 
unpalatable  truth  which  was  mingled  with  much  eu- 
logy, and  assailed  him  whom  they  chose  to  consider  as 
the  enemy  of  their  country  with  libels  much  more  dis- 
honourable to  their  country  than  anything  that  he  had 
ever  said  or  written.  They  published  paragraphs  ir 
the  newspapers,  articles  in  the  magazines,  sixpenny 
pamphlets,  five  shilling  books.  One  scribbler  abused 
Johnson  for  being  blear-eyed ;  another  for  being  a 
pensioner  ;  a  third  informed  the  world  that  one  of 
the  Doctor's  uncles  had  been  convicted  of  felony  in 
Scotland,  and  had  found  that  there  was  in  that  coun- 
try one  tree  capable  of  supporting  the  weight  of  an 
Englishman.  Macpherson,  whose  Fingal  had  been 
proved  in  the  Journey  to  be  an  impudent  forgery, 
threatened  to  take  vengeance  with  a  cane.  The  only 
effect  of  this  threat  was  that  Johnson  reiterated  the 
charge  of  forgery  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms, 
and  walked  about,  during  some  time,  with  a  cudgel, 
which,  if  the  impostor  had  not  been  too  wise  to  en- 
counter it,  would  assuredly  have  descended  upon  him, 
to  borrow  the  sublime  language  of  his  own  epic  poem, 
i4  like  a  hammer  on  the  red  son  of  the  furnace." 

Of  other  assailants  Johnson  took  no  notice  what- 
ever. He  had  early  resolved  never  to  be  drawn  into 
controversy ;  and  he  adhered  to  his  resolution  with  9 
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steadfastness  which  is  the  more  extraordinary,  tecause 
he  was,  both  intellectually  and  morally,  of  the  stuff 
of  which  controversialists,  are  made.  In  conversation, 
he  was  a  singularly  eager,  acute,  and  pertinacious  dis- 
putant. When  at  a  loss  for  good  reasons,  he  liad 
recourse  to  sophistry  ;  and,  when  heated  by  altercation, 
he  made  unsparing  use  of  sarcasm  and  invective.  But, 
vrhen  he  took  his  pen  in  his  hand,  his  whole  character 
seemed  to  be  changed.  A  hundred  bad  writers  mis- 
represented him  and  reviled  him  ;  but  not  one  of  the 
hundred  could  boast  of  having  been  thought  by  him 
worthy  of  a  refutation,  or  even  of  a  retort.  The  Ken- 
ricks,  Campbells,  MacNicols,  and  Hendersons,  did  their 
best  to  annoy  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  give 
them  importance  by  answering  them.  But  the  reader 
will  in  vain  search  his  works  for  any  allusion  to  Ken- 
rick  or  Campbell,  to  MacNicol  or  Henderson.  One 
Scotchman,  bent  on  vindicating  the  fame  of  Scotch 
learning,  defied  him  to  the  combat  in  a  detestable 
Latin  hexameter. 

"  Maxime,  si  tu  vis,  cupio  contcodere  tecum." 

But  Johnson  took  no  notice  of  the  challenge.  He  had 
learned,  both  from  his  own  observation  and  from  lit- 
erary history,  in  which  he  was  deeply  read,  that  the 
place  of  books  in  the  public  estimation  is  fixed,  not  by 
what  is  written  about  them,  but  by  what  is  written  in 
thorn  ;  and  that  an  author  whose  works  arc  likely  to 
live  is  very  unwise  if  he  stoops  to  wrangle  with  detract- 
ors whose  worHs  are  certain  to  die.  He  always  main- 
tained that  faiue  was  a  shuttlecock  which  could  be  kept 
jp  only  by  being  beaten  back,  as  well  as  beaten  for- 
ward, and  which  would  soon  fall  if  there  were  only  one 
battledore.  No  saying  was  oftener  hi  his  mouth  tban 
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that   fine   apophthegm  of  Bentley,  that  no  man  was 
ever  written  down  but  by  himself. 

Unhappily,  a  few  months  after  the  appearance  of 
the  Journey  to  the  Hebrides,  Johnson  did  what  none 
of  his  envious  assailants  could  have  done,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  succeeded  in  writing  himself  down 
The  disputes  between  England  and  her  American 
colonies  had  reached  a  point  at  which  no  amicable  ad- 
justment was  possible.  Civil  war  was  evidently  im- 
pending ;  and  the  ministers  seem  to  have  thought  that 
the  eloquence  of  Johnson  might  with  advantage  be  em- 
ployed to  inflame  the  nation  against  the  opposition 
here,  and  against  the  rebels  beyond  the  Atlantic.  He 
had  already  written  two  or  three  tracts  in  defence  of 
the  foreign  and  domestic  policy  of  the  government ; 
and  those  tracts,  though  hardly  worthy  of  him,  were 
much  superior  to  the  crowd  of  pamphlets  which  lay  on 
the  counters  of  Alinon  and  Stockdale.  But  his  Taxa- 
tion No  Tyranny  was  a  pitiable  failure.  The  very 
title  was  a  silly  phrase,  which  can  have  been  recom- 
mended to  his  choice  by  nothing  but  a  jingling  allitera- 
tion which  he  ought  to  have  despised.  The  arguments 
were  such  as  boys  use  in  debating  societies.  The 
pleasantry  was  as  awkward  as  the  gambols  of  a  hip- 
popotamus. Even  Boswell  was  forced  to  own  that, 
in  this  unfortunate  piece,  he  could  detect  no  trace  of 
his  master's  powers.  The  general  opinion  was  that 
the  strong  faculties  which  had  produced  the  Dictionary 
and  the  Rambler  were  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
time  and  of  disease,  and  that  the  old  man  would  best 
consult  his  credit  by  writing  no  more. 

But  this  was  a  great  mistake.  Johnson  had  failed, 
dot  because  his  mind  was  less  vigorous  than  when  he 
wrote  Rasselas  in  the  evenings  of  a  week,  but  because 
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lie  had  foolishly  chosen,  or  suffered  others  to  choose 
fur  him,  a  subject  such  as  he  would  at  no  time  have 
been  competent  to  treat.  He  was  in  no  sense  a  states- 
man. He  never  willingly  read  or  thought  or  talked 
alout  affairs  of  state.  He  loved  biography,  literary 
history,  the  history  of  manners  ;  but  political  history 
was  positively  distasteful  to  him.  The  question  at  is- 
sue between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country  was 
a  question  about  which  he  had  really  nothing  to  say. 
He  failed,  therefore,  as  the  greatest  men  must  fail 
when  they  attempt  to  do  that  for  which  they  are  unfit ; 
as  Burke  would  have  failed  if  Burke  had  tried  to  write 
comedies  like  those  of  Sheridan  ;  as  Reynolds  would 
have  failed  if  Reynolds  had  tried  to  paint  landscapes 
like  those  of  Wilson.  Happily,  Johnson  soon  had  an 
opportunity  of  proving  most  signally  that  his  failure 
was  not  to  be  ascribed  to  intellectual  decay. 

On  Easter  Eve  1777,  some  persons,  deputed  by  a 
meeting  which  consisted  of  forty  of  the  first  booksell- 
ers in  London,  called  upon  him.  Though  he  had 
some  scruples  about  doing  business  at  that  season,  he 
received  his  visitors  with  much  civility.  They  Tame 
to  inform  him  that  a  new  edition  of  the  English  poets, 
from  Cowley  downwards,  was  in  contemplation,  and 
to  ask  him  to  furnish  short  biographical  prefaces.  He 
readily  undertook  the  task,  a  task  for  which  he  was 
pre-eminently  qualified.  His  knowledge  of  the  literary 
history  of  England  since  the  Restoration  was  unri- 
valled. That  knowledge  he  had  derived  partly  from 
books,  and  partly  from  sources  which  had  long  been 
closed ;  from  old  Grub  Street  traditions  ;  from  the  talk 
of  forgotten  poetasters  and  pamphleteers  who  had  long 
heen  lying  in  parish  vaults ;  from  the  recollections  of 
luch  men  as  Gilbert  Walmesley,  who  had  conversed 
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with  the  wits  of  Button  ;  Gibber,  who  had  mutilate  i 
the  plays  of  two  generations  of  dramatists  ;  Orrery, 
who  had  been  admitted  to  the  society  of  Swift ;  and 
Savage,  who  had  rendered  services  of  no  very  honour- 
able kind  to  Pope.  The  biographer  therefore  sate 
down  to  his  task  with  a  mind  full  of  matter.  He  had 
at  first  intended  to  give  only  a  paragraph  to  every 
minor  poet,  and  only  four  or  five  pages  to  the  greatest 
name.  But  the  flood  of  anecdote  and  criticism  ovei- 
flowed  the  narrow  channel.  The  work,  which  wag 
originally  meant  to  consist  only  of  a  few  sheets,  swelled 
into  ten  volumes,  small  volumes,  it  is  true,  and  not 
closely  printed.  The  first  four  appeared  in  1779,  the 
remaining  six  in  1781. 

The  Lives  of  the  Poets,  are,  on  the  whole,  the  best 
of  Johnson's  works.  The  narratives  are  as  entertain 
ing  as  any  novel.  The  remarks  on  life  and  on  human 
nature  are  eminently  shrewd  and  profound.  The  crit- 
icisms are  often  excellent,  and,  even  when  grossly  and 
provokingly  unjust,  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  For, 
however  erroneous  they  may  be,  they  are  never  silly. 
They  are  the  judgments  of  a  mind  trammelled  by 
prejudice  and  deficient  in  sensibility,  but  vigorous  and 
acute.  They  therefore  generally  contain  a  portion  of 
valuable  truth  which  deserves  to  be  separated  from  the 
alloy  ;  and,  at  the  very  worst,  they  mean  something, 
a  praise  to  which  much  of  what  is  called  criticism  in 
our  time  has  no  pretensions. 

Savage's  Life  Johnson  reprinted  nearly  as  it  had  ap- 
peared in  1744.  Whoever,  after  reading  that  life,  will 
turn  to  the  other  lives  will  be  struck  by  the  difference 
of  style.  Since  Johnson  had  been  at.  ease  in  his  cir- 
cumstances he  had  written  little  and  had  talked  much. 
When,  therefore,  he,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  resumed 
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his  pen,  the  mannerism  which  he  had  contracted  while 
ho  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  elaborate  composition 
was  less  perceptible  than  formerly  ;  and  his  diction  fre- 
quently had  a  colloquial  ease  which  it  had  formerly 
wjintetl.  The  improvement  may  be  discerned  by  a 
skilful  critic  in  the  Journey  to  die  Hebrides,  and  in 
the  Lives  of  the  Poets  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  es- 
cape the  notice  of  the  most  careless  reader. 

Among  the  lives  the  best  are  perhajjs  those  of  Cow- 
1  v.  Drydrii,  and  Pope.  The  very  worst  is,  beyond 
all  doubt,  that  of  Gray. 

This  great  work  at  once  became  popular.  There 
wu-,  indeed,  much  just  and  much  unjust  censure:  but 
even  those  who  were  loudest  in  blame  were  attracted  by 
the  book  in  spite  of  themselves.  Malone  computed  the 
gains  of  the  publishers  at  five  or  six  thousand  pounds. 
But  tlve  writer  was  very  poorly  remunerated.  Intend- 
ing at  first  to  write  very  short  prefaces,  he  had  stipulated 
for  only  two  hundred  guineas.  The  booksellers,  when 
they  saw  how  far  his  performance  had  surpassed  hi| 
promise,  added  only  another  hundred.  Indeed,  John* 
son,  though  he  did  not  despise,  or  affect  to  despise, 
money,  and  though  his  strong  sense  and  long  experi- 
ence ought  to  have  qualifi  d  him  to  protect  his  own  in- 
terests, seems  to  have  been  singularly  unskilful  and 
unlucky  in  his  literary  bargains.  He  was  generally  re- 
puted the  first  English  writer  of  his  time.  Yet  several 
writers  of  his  time  sold  their  copyrights  for  sums  such 
as  he  never  ventured  to  ask.  To  give  a  single  instance, 
Robertson  received  lour  thousand  five  hundred  pounds 
for  the  History  of  Charles  V. ;  and  it  is  no  disrespect 
to  the  memory  of  Robertson  to  say  that  the  History  of 
Charles  V.  is  both  a  less  valuable  and  a  less  amusing 
book  than  the  Lives  of  the  Poets. 
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Johnson  was  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  The 
infirmities  of  age  were  coming  fast  upon  him.  That 
jievitable  event  of  which  he  never  thought  without 
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horror  was  brought  near  to  him  ;  and  his  whole  life 
was  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  death.  He  had  often 
to  pay  the  cruel  price  of  longevity.  Every  year  ho 
lost  what  could  never  be  replaced.  The  strange  de- 
pendents to  whom  he  had  given  shelter,  and  to  whom, 
in  spite  of  their  faults,  he  was  strongly  attached  by 
habit,  dropped  off  one  by  one ;  and,  in  the  silence  of 
his  home,  he  regretted  even  the  noise  of  their  scolding 
matches.  The  kind  and  generous  Thrale  was  no 
more  ;  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  his  wife  had 
been  laid  beside  him.  But  she  survived  to  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  those  who  had  envied  her,  and  to 

o          o  * 

draw  from  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  who  had  loved  her 
beyond  anything  in  the  world  tears  far  more  bitter  than 
he  would  have  shed  over  her  grave.  With  some  esti- 
mable and  many  agreeable  qualities,  she  was  not  made 
to  be  independent.  The  control  of  a  mind  more  stead- 
fast than  her  own  was  necessary  to  her  respectability. 
While  she  was  restrained  by  her  husband,  a  man  of 
sense  and  firmness,  indulgent  to  her  taste  in  trifles,  but 

~  ' 

always  the  undisputed  master  of  his  house,  her  worst 
offences  had  been  impertinent  jokes,  white  lies,  and 
short  fits  of  pettishncss  ending  in  sunny  good  humour. 
But  he  was  gone  ;  and  she  was  left  an  opulent  widow 
of  forty,  with  strong  sensibility,  volatile  fancy,  and 
elcnder  judgment.  She  soon  fell  in  love  with  a  music- 
ciarter  from  Brescia,  in  whom  nobody  but  herself  could 
discover  anything  to  admire.  Her  pride,  and  perhaps 
some  better  feelings,  struggled  hard  against  this  de- 
grading passion.  But  the  struggle  irritated  her  nerves, 
scured  her  temper,  and  at  length  endangered  her 
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'wealth.  Conscious  that  her  choice  was  one  \*hich 
Johnson  could  not  approve,  she  became  desirous  to  es- 
cape from  his  inspection.  Her  manner  towards  him 
changed.  She  was  sometimes  cold  and  sometimes  pet- 
ulant. She  did  not  conceal  her  joy  when  he  left 
Streathara  ;  she  never  pressed  him  to  return ;  and,  if 
he  camo  unbidden,  she  received  him  in  a  manner 
which  convinced  him  that  he  was  no  longer  a  welcome 
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guest.  He  took  the  yery  intelligible  hints  which  she 
gave.  He  read,  for  the  last  time,  a  chapter  of  tho 
Greek  Testament  in  the  library  which  had  been  formed 
by  himself.  In  a  solemn  and  tender  prayer  he  com- 
mended the  house  and  its  inmates  to  the  Divine  pro- 
tection, and,  with  emotions  which  choked  his  voice 
and  convulsed  his  powerful  frame,  left  for  ever  that  be- 
loved home  for  the  gloomy  and  desolate  house  behind 
Fleet  Street,  where  the  few  and  evil  days  which  still 
remained  to  him  were  to  run  out.  Here,  in  June 
1783,  he  had  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which,  however, 
he  recovered,  and  which  does  not  appear  to  have  at  all 
impaired  his  intellectual  faculties.  But  other  maladies 
came  thick  upon  him.  His  asthma  tormented  him  day 
and  night.  Dropsical  symptoms  made  their  appear 
ance.  While  sinking  under  a  complication  of  diseases, 
be  heard  that  the  woman  whose  friendship  had  been 
vhe  chief  happiness  of  sixteen  years  of  his  life  had 
married  an  Italian  fiddler ;  that  all  London  was  crying 
slmme  upon  her ;  and  that  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines were  filled  with  allusions  to  the  Ephesian  matron, 
tml  the  two  pictures  in  Hamlet.  He  vehemently  said 
that  he  would  try  to  forget  her  existence.  He  never 
uttered  her  name.  Every  memorial  of  her  which  met 
iris  eye  he  fiung  into  the  fire.  She  meanwhile  fled 
torn  the  laughter  and  hisses  of  her  countrymen  and 
VOL.  n.  10 
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countrywomen  to  a  land  where  she  was  unknown^ 
hastened  across  Mount  Cenis,  and  learned,  while  pass- 
ing a  merry  Christmas  of  concerts  and  lemonade  par- 
ties at  Milan,  that  the  great  man  with  whose  name 
hers  is  inseparably  associated  had  ceased  to  exist. 

lie  had,  in  spite  of  much  mental  and  bodily  afflic- 
tion, clung  vehemently  to  life.  The  feeling  described 
in  that  fine  but  gloomy  paper  which  closes  the  series 
of  his  Idlers  seemed  to  grow  stronger  in  him  as  his 
last  hour  drew  near.  lie  fancied  that  he  should  be 
able  to  draw  his  breath  more  easily  in  a  southern  cli- 
mate, and  would  probably  have  set  out  for  Home  and 
Naples,  but  for  his  fear  of  the  expense  of  the  journey. 
That  expense,  indeed,  he  hud  the  means  of  defraying ; 
for  he  had  laid  up  about  two  thousand  pounds,  the 
fruit  of  labours  which  had  made  the  fortune  of  sev- 
eral publishers.  But  he  was  unwilling  to  break  in 
upon  this  hoard ;  and  he  seems  to  have  wished  even  to 
keep  its  existence  a  secret.  Some  of  his  friends  hoped 
that  the  government  might  be  induced  to  increase  his 
pension  to  six  hundred  pounds  a  year :  but  this  hope 
was  disappointed ;  and  he  resolved  to  stand  one  Eng- 
lish winter  more.  That  winter  was  his  last.  His  le£3 

o 

grew  weaker ;  his  breath  grew  shorter ;  the  fatal  watei 
gathered  fast,  in  spite  of  incisions  which  he,  courageous 
Hgainst  pain,  but  timid  against  death,  urged  his  sur- 
geons to  make  deeper  and  deeper.  Though  the  tender 
care  which  had  mitigated  his  sufferings  during  months 
\  f  sickness  at  Streatham  was  withdrawn,  he  was  not 
left  desolate.  The  ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  at- 
tended him,  and  refused  to  accept  fees  from  him. 
Burke  parted  from  him  with  deep  emotion.  Windham 
sate  much  in  the  sick-room,  arranged  the  pillows,  and 
•ent  his  own  servant  to  watch  a  night  by  the  bed. 
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Frances  Burney,  whom  the  old  man  had  chciished 
with  fatherly  kindness,  stood  weeping  at  the  door ; 
while  Langton,  whose  piety  eminently  qualified  him  to 
be  an  adviser  and  comforter  at  such  a  time,  received 
the  last  pressure  of  his  friend's  hand  within.  When 
at  length  the  moment,  dreaded  through  so  many  years, 
came  close,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away  from  Johnson's 
mind.  His  temper  became  unusually  patient  and  gen- 
tle ;  he  ceased  to  think  with  terror  of  death,  and  of 
that  which  lies  beyond  death  ;  and  he  spoke  much  of 
the  mercy  of  God,  and  of  the  propitiation  of  Christ 
In  this  serene  frame  of  mind  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1784.  He  was  laid,  a  week  later,  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  among  the  eminent  men  of  whom  he 
had  been  the  historian,  —  Cowley  and  Denham,  Dry- 
den  and  Congrevc,  Gay,  Prior,  and  Addison. 

Since  his  death  the  popularity  of  his  works  —  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  and,  perhaps,  the  Vanity  of  Human 
Wishes,  excepted — has  greatly  diminished.  His  Dic- 
tionary has  been  altered  by  editors  till  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  his.  An  allusion  to  his  Rambler  or  his  Idler 
is  not  readily  apprehended  in  literary  circles.  The 
time  even  of  Rasselas  has  grown  somewhat  dim.  But, 
vhough  the  celebrity  of  the  writings  may  have  declined, 
ihe  celebrity  of  the  writer,  strange  to  say,  is  as  great 
AS  ever.  Boswell's  book  has  done  for  him  more  than 
the-  best  of  his  own  books  could  do.  The  memory 
of  other  authors  is  kept  alive  by  their  works.  But 
the  memory  of  Johnson  keeps  many  of  his  works 
alive.  The  old  philosopher  is  still  among  us  in  the 
brown  coat  with  the  metal  buttons  and  the  shirt  which 
ought  to  be  at  wash,  blinking,  puffing,  rolling  his  head* 
Immming  with  his  fingers,  tearing  his  meat  like  a  tiger, 
tncl  swallowing  his  tea  in  oceans.  No  human  being 
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who  has  been  more  than  seventy  years  in  the  grave  is 
BO  well  known  to  us.  And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
our  intimate  acquaintance  with  what  he  would  himself 
have  called  the  anfractuosities  of  his  intellect  and  of 
his  temper  serves  only  to  strengthen  our  conviction  tliat 
lie  was  both  a  great  and  a  good  man. 
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WILLIAM  PITT,  the  second  son  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham,  and  of  Lady  Hester  Grenville, 
daughter  of  Hester,  Countess  Temple,  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1759.  The  child  inherited  a  name 
which,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  was  the  most  illustrious 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  was  pronounced  by  every 
Englishman  with  pride,  and  by  every  enemy  of  Eng- 
land with  mingled  admiration  and  terror.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  life,  every  month  had  its  illuminations 
and  bonfires,  and  every  wind  brought  some  messenger 
charged  with  joyful  tidings  and  hostile  standards.  In 
Westphalia  the  English  ;  "in  try  won  a  great  battle 
which  arrested  the  armie*  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  in 
the  midst  of  a  career  of  conquest  ;  Boscawen  defeated 
•me  French  fleet  on  the  coast  of  Portugal  ;  Hawke  put 
10  flight  another  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  ;  Johnson  took 
Niagara  ;  Arnhcrst  took  Ticonderoga  ;  Wolfe  die'*  '„/ 
the  most  enviable  of  deaths  under  the  walls  of  Quebec  ; 
Clive  destroyed  a  Dutch  armament  in  the  Hooghly, 
*nd  established  the  English  supremacy  in  Bengal  ; 
Coote  routed  Lally  at  Wandewash,  and  established 
the  English  supremacy  in  the  Carnatic.  The  nation, 
while  loudly  applauding  the  successful  warriors,  con- 
iidered  them  all,  on  sea  and  on  land,  in  Europe,  in 
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America,  and  in  Asia,  merely  as  instruments  which  re- 
ceived their  direction  from  one  superior  mind.  It  waa 
the  great  William  Pitt,  the  great  commoner,  who  had 
vanquished  French  marshals  in  Germany,  and  French 
admirals  on  the  Atlantic ;  who  had  conquered  for  his 
Country  one  great  empire  on  the  frozen  shores  of  On- 
Usrio,  and  another  under  the  tropical  sun  near  the 
nouths  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  not  in  the  natuie  of 
lliings  that  popularity  such  as  he  at  this  time  enjoyed 
should  be  permanent.  That  popularity  had  lost  its 
gloss  before  his  children  were  old  enough  to  under- 
stand that  their  father  was  a  great  man.  lie  was  at 
length  placed  in  situations  in  which  neither  his  talents 
for  administration  nor  his  talents  for  debate  appeared  to 
he  best  advantage.  The  energy  and  decision  which 
viad  eminently  lit  ted  him  for  the  direction  of  war  were 
not  needed  in  time  of  peace.  The  lofty  and  spirit-stir- 
ring eloquence  which  had  made  him  supreme  in  tho 
4ouse  of  Commons  often  fell  dead  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  A  cruel  malady  racked  his  joints,  and  left  his 
joints  only  to  fall  on  his  nerves  and  on  his  brain. 
During  the  closing  years  of  his  life,  he  was  odious  to 
the  court,  and  yet  was  not  on  cordial  terms  with  the 
great  body  of  the  opposition.  Chatham  was  only  the 
jiiin  of  Pitt,  but  an  awful  and  majestic  ruin,  not  to  be 
Contemplated  by  any  man  of  sense  and  feeling  without 
emotions  resembling  those  which  are  excited  by  the 
remains  of  the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Coliseum.  In 
one  respect  the  old  statesman  was  eminently  happy. 
Whatever  might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  his  public  lite, 
\e  never  failed  to  find  peace  and  love  by  his  own 
hearth.  He  loved  all  his  children,  and  was  loved  by 
them ;  and,  of  all  his  children,  the  one  of  whom  he 
was  fondest  and  proudest  was  lib  second  son. 
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The  child's  genius  and  ambition  displayed  themselves 
with  a  rare  and  almost  unnatural  precocity.  At  seven, 
the  interest  which  he  took  in  grave  subjects,  tho  ardour 
with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  and  the  senso  an  J 
vivacity  of  his  remarks  on  books  and  on  events,  amazed 
his  parents  and  instructors.  One  of  his  sayings  of  thif 
date  was  reported  to  his  mother  by  his  tutor.  In  AT* 
gust,  176G,  when  the  world  was  agitated  by  the  ne  ar* 
that  Mr.  Pitt  had  become  Earl  of  Chatham,  little  \V;i 
liam  exclaimed :  "  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  the  eldest 
son.  I  want  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  lik' 
papa."  A  letter  is  extant  in  which  Lady  Chatham,  * 
woman  of  considerable  abilities,  remarked  to  her  lord, 
that  their  younger  son  at  twelve  had  left  far  behind 
him  his  elder  brother,  who  was  fifteen.  u  The  fine- 
ness,"  she  wrote,  u  of  William's  mind  makes  him  en- 
joy with  the  greatest  pleasure  what  would  be  above  the 
reach  of  any  other  creature  of  his  small  age."  At 
fourteen  the  lad  was  in  intellect  a  man.  Hayley,  who 
met  him  at  Lyme  in  the  summer  of  1773,  was  aston- 
ished, delighted,  and  somewhat  overawed,  by  hearing 
wit  and. wisdom  from  so  young  a  mouth.  The  poet, 
indeed,  was  afterwards  sorry  that  his  shyness  had  pre- 
vented him  from  submitting  the  plan  of  an  extensive 
literary  work,  which  he  was  then  meditating,  to  the 
judgment  of  this  extraordinary  boy.  The  boy,  indeed, 
li;ul  already  written  a  tragedy,  bad  of  course,  but  not 
worse  than  the  tragedies  of  his  friend.  This  piece  ia 
(Still  preserved  at  Chevening,  and  is  in  some  respect* 
highly  curious.  There  is  no  love.  The  whole  plot  ia 
political  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  interest,  such 
is  it  is,  turns  on  a  contest  about  a  regency.  On  one 
lide  is  a  faithrul  servant  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  an 
imbitious  ar.ci  unprincipled  conspirator.  At  length  the 
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King,  who  had  been  missing,  reappears,  resumes  his 
power,  and  rewards  the  faithful  defender  of  his  rights. 
A  reader  who  should  judge  only  by  internal  evidence 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the  play 
was  written  by  some  Pittite  poetaster  at  the  time  of 
.he  rejoicings  for  the  recovery  of  George  the  Third 
.n  1789. 

The  pleasure  with  which  William's  parents  observed 
the  rapid  development  of  his  intellectual  powers  was 
illoyed  by  apprehensions  about  his  health.  lie  shot 
ip  alarmingly  fast ;  he  was  often  ill,  and  always  weak  ; 
and  it  was  feared  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rear  a 
stripling  so  tall,  so  slender,  and  so  feeble.  Port  wine 
was  prescribed  by  his  medical  advisers  :  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was,  at  fourteen,  accustomed  to  take  this  agree- 
able physic  in  quantities  which  would,  in  our  abste- 
mious age,  be  thought  much  more  than  sufficient  for 
any  full-grown  man.  This  regimen,  though  it  would 
probably  have  killed  ninety-nine  boys  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, seems  to  have  been  Avcll  suited  to  the  peculiar- 
ities of  William's  constitution  ;  for  at  fifteen  he  ceased 
to  be  molested  by  disease,  and,  though  never  a  strong 
man,  continued,  during  many  years  of  labour  and  anx- 
iety, of  nights  passed  in  debate  and  of  summers  passed 
in  London,  to  be  a  tolerably  healthy  one.  It  was  prob- 
ably on  account  of  the  delicacy  of  his  frame  that  he 
was  not  Educated  like  other  boys  of  the  same  rank. 
Almost  all  the  eminent  English  statesmen  and  orators 
to  whom  he  was  afterwards  opposed  or  allied,  North, 
Fox,  Shelburne,  Windham,  Grey,  Wellesley,  Gren- 
ville,  Sheridan,  Canning,  went  through  the  training  of 
great  public  schools.  Lord  Chatham  had  himself  been 
•i  distinguished  Etonian  :  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  distin- 

o  * 

guished  Etonian  forgets  his  obligations  to  Eton.     But 
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William's  infirmities  required  a  vigilance  and  tender- 
ness such  as  could  be  found  only  at  home.  He  waa 
therefore  bred  linger  the  paternal  roof.  His  studies 
,WWe  superintended  by  a  clergyman  named  Wilson; 
and  those  studies,  though  often  interrupted  by  illness, 
were  prosecuted  with  extraordinary  success.  Beforo 
the  lad  had  completed  his  fifteenth  year,  his  knowl 
both  of  the  ancient  languages  and  of  mathematics 
was  such  as  very  few  men  of  eighteen  then  carried  uj> 
to  college.  He  was  therefore  sent,  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1773,  to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  the  university 
of  Cambridge.  So  young  a  student  required  much 
more  than  the  ordinary  care  which  a  college  tutor  be- 
stows on  undergraduates.  The  governor,  to  whom  the 
direction  of  William's  academical  life  was  confided, 
was  a  bachelor  of  arts  named  Pretyman,  who  had  been 
senior  wrangler  in  the  preceding  year,  and  who,  though 
not  a  man  of  prepossessing  appearance  or  brilliant  parts, 
was  eminently  acute  and  laborious,  a  sound  scholar,  and 
an  excellent  geometrician.  At  Cambridge,  Pretyman 
was,  during  more  than  two  years,  the  inseparable  com- 
panion, and  indeed  almost  the  ^n,y  cv  /npanion,  of  hig 
pupil.  A  close  and  lasting  friendship  sprang  up  bo 
twccn  the  pair.  The  disciple  was  able,  before  he  com- 
pleted his  twenty-eighth  year,  to  make  his  preceptor 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  the 
preceptor  showed  his  gratitude  by  writing  a  life  of  tho 
disciple,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the  won' 
biographical  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 

Pitt,  till  he  graduated,  had  scarcely  one  acquaint- 
ance, attended  chapel  regularly  morning  and  evening, 
iined  every  day  in  hall,  and  never  went  to  a  single 
evening  party.  At  seventeen,  he  was  admitted,  after 
tfio  bad  fashion  of  those  times,  by  right  of  birth, 
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without  any  examination,  to  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.    But  he  continued  during  some  years  to  reside  at 
college,  and  to  apply  himself  vigorously,  under  Prety- 
man's  direction,  to  the  studies  of  the  place,  while  mix 
ing  freely  in  the  best  academic  society. 

The  stock  of  learning  •which  Pitt  laid  in  during  this 
part  of  his  life  was  certainly  very  extraordinary.  la 
fact,  it  was  all  that  he  ever  possessed ;  for  he  very 
early  became  too  busy  to  have  any  spare  time  for 
books.  The  work  in  which  he  took  the  greatest  delight 
was  Newton's  Principia.  II is  liking  for  mathematics, 
indeed,  amounted  to  a  passion,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  instructors,  themselves  distinguished  mathe- 
maticians, required  to  be  checked  rather  than  en- 
couraged. The  acuteness  and  readiness  with  which  he 
solved  problems  was  pronounced  by  one  of  the  ablest 
of  the  moderators,  who  in  those  days  presided  over 
the  disputations  in  the  schools,  and  conducted  the  ex- 
aminations of  the  Senate  House,  to  be  unrivalled  in  the 
university.  Nor  was  the  youth's  proficiency  in  clas- 
sical learning  less  remarkable.  In  one  respect,  indeed, 
he  appeared  to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  even 
second-rate  and  third-rate  men  from  public  schools. 
.He  had  never,  while  under  Wilson's  care,  been  in  the 
habit  of  composing  in  the  ancient  languages  ;  and  he 
therefore  never  acquired  that  knack  of  versification 
which  is  sometimes  possessed  by  clever  boys  whose 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Greece 
ind  Rome  is  very  superficial.  It  would  have  been 
Utterly  out  of  his  power  to  produce  such  charming 
fcleejiac  lines  as  those  in  which  Wellcsley  bade  fare- 
well to  Eton,  or  such  Virgilian  hexameters  as  thosj 
in  which  Canning  described  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  scholar  has  ever 
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lit  twenty,  had  a  more  solid  and  profound  knowledge 
of  the  t'YO  great  tongues  of  the  old  civilised  world. 
The  facility  with  which  he  penetrated  the  meaning  of 
the  most  intricate  sentences  in  the  Attic  writers  as- 
tonished veteran  critics.  He  had  set  his  heart  on 
being  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  extant  poetry 
of  Greece,  and  was  not  satisfied  till  he  had  mastered 
Lyrophron's  Cassandra,  the  most  obscure  work  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  literature.  This  strange  rhap- 
sody, the  difficulties  of  which  have  perplexed  and  re- 
pelled many  excellent  scholars,  "  he  read,"  says  his 
eptor,  "  with  an  ease  at  first  sight,  which,  if  I 
had  not  witnessed  it,  I  should  have  thought  beyond 
the  compass  yof  human  intellect." 

To  modern  literature  Pitt  paid  comparatively  little 
attention.  H<*  know  no  living  language  except  French; 
and  French  he  knew  very  imperfectly.  With  a  few  of 
*he  best  English  writers  he  was  intimate,  particularly 
with  Shakspeare  and  Milton.  The  debate  in  Pande- 
monium, was,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be,  one  of  his  favour- 
ite passages  ;  and  his  early  friends  used  to  talk,  long 
niter  his  death,  of  the  just  emphasis  and  the  melodious 
cadence  with  which  they  had  heard  him  recite  the  in- 
comparable speech  of  Belial.  He  had  indeed  been 
carefully  trained  from  infancy  in  the  art  of  managing 
his  voice,  a-  voice  naturally  clear  and  deep-toned.  His 
fethsr,  whose  oratory  owed  no  small  part  of  its  effect 
to  that  art,  had  been  a  most  skilful  and  judicious. 
nolructor.  At  a  later  period,  the  wits  of  Brookes's, 
irritated  by  observing,  night  after  night,  how  power- 
nil  ly  Pitt's  sonorous  elocution  fascinated  the  rows  of 
Country  gentlemen,  reproached  him  with  having  been 
'l  taught  by  his  dad  on  a  stool." 

His  education,  indeed,  was  well  adapted  to  form  a 
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great   parliamentary   speaker.      One   argument   often 
urged  against  those  classical  studies  which  occupy  so 
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large  a  part  of  the  early  life  of  every  gentleman  bred 
in  the  south  of  our  island  is,,  that  they  prevent  him  from 
acquiring  a  command  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  that 
it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  a  youth  of  excellent  parts, 
who  writes  Ciceronian  Latin  prose  and  Horatian  Latin 
Alcaics,  but  who  would  find  it  impossible  to  express 
his  thoughts  in  pure,  perspicuous,  and  forcible  English. 
There  may  perhaps  be  some  truth  in  this  observation, 
But  the  classical  studies  of  Pitt  were  carried  on  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  and  had  the  effect  of  enriching  his 
English  vocabulary,  and  of  making  him  wonderfully 
expert  in  the  art  of  constructing  correct  English  sen- 
tences. His  practice  was  to  look  over  a  page  or  two 
of  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  to  make  himself  master  of 
the  meaning,  and  then  to  read  the  passage  straigl it-for- 
ward into  his  own  language.  This  practice,  begun 
under  his  first  teacher  Wilson,  was  continued  under 
Pretyman.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  man  of 
great  abilities,  who  had  been  exercised  daily  in  this 
way  during  ten  years,  should  have  acquired  an  almost 
unrivalled  power  of  putting  his  thoughts,  without  pre- 
meditation, into  words  well  selected  and  well  arranged. 
Of  all  the  remains  of  antiquity,  the  orations  were 
those  on  which  he  bestowed  the  most  minute  exami- 
nation. His  favourite  employment  was  to  compare 
tiarangues  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  to 
analyse  them,  and  to  observe  which  of  the  arguments 
of  the  first  speaker  were  refuted  by  the  second,  which 
«yero  evaded,  and  which  were  left  untouched.  Nor 
*ras  it  only  in  books  that  he  at  this  time  studied  the 
art  of  parliamentary  fencing.  When  he  was  at  home, 
ae  had  frequent  opportunities  of  hearing  important 
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at  Westminster  ;  and  he  heard  them,  not  only 
with  interest  and  enjoyment,  but  with  a  close  scientific 
attention  resembling  that  with  which  a  diligent  pupil 
at  Guy's  Hospital  watches  every  turn  of  the  hand  of 
a  great  surgeon  through  a  difficult  operation.  On  one 
of  theso  occasions,  Pitt,  a  youth  whose  abilities  were  as 
yet  known  only  to  his  own  family  and  to  a  small  knot 
of  college  friends,  was  introduced  on  the  steps  of  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  Fox,  who  was  his 
senior  By  eleven  years,  and  who  was  already  the  great- 
est debater,  and  one  of  the  greatest  orators,  that  had 
appeared  in  England.  Fox  used  afterwards  to  relate 
that,  as  the  discussion  proceeded,  Pitt  repeatedly  turned 
to  him,  and  said,  "  But  surely,  Mr.  Fox,  that  might  be 
met  thus ; "  or,  "  Yes ;  but  lie  lays  himself  open  to 
this  retort."  What  the  particular  criticisms  were  Fox 
bad  forgotten ;  but  he  said  that  he  was  much  struck  at 
the  time  by  the  precocity  of  a  lad  who,  through  the 
whole  sitting,  seemed  to  be  thinking  only  how  alt 
the  speeches  on  both  sides  could  be  answered. 

One  of  the  young  man's  visits  to  the  House  of  Lords 
was  a  sad  and  memorable  era  in  his  life.  He  had  not 
quite  completed  his  nineteenth  year,  when,  on  the  7th  of 
April,  1778,  he  attended  his  father  to  Westminster.  A 
great  debate  was  expected.  It  was-  known  that  France 
had  recognised  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  was  about  to  declare  his  opin- 
ion that  all  thought  of  subjugating  those  states  ought  to 
be  relinquished.  Chatham  had  always  maintained  that 
the  resistance  of  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  was 
justifiable.  But  he  conceived,  very  erroneously,  that 
rn  the  day  on  which  their  independence  should  be  ac- 
knowledged the  greatness  of  England  would  be  at  an 
ind.  Though  sinking  under  the  weight  of  years  auj 
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infirmities,  lie  determined,  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of 
his  family,  to  be  in  his  place.  His  son  supported  him 
to  a  seat.  The  excitement  and  exertion  were  too  much 
for  the  old  man.  In  the  very  act  of  addressing  the 
peers,  he  fell  back  in  convulsions.  A  few  weeks  later 
his  corpse  was  borne,  with  gloomy  pomp,  from  the 
Painted  Chamber  to  the  Abbey.  The  favourite  child 
and  namesake  of  the  deceased  statesman  followed  the 
coffin  as  chief  mourner,  and  saw  it  deposited  in  the 
transept  where  his  own  was  destined  to  lie. 

His  eluer  brother,  now  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  means 
sufficient,  and  barely  sufficient,  to  support  the  dignity 
of  the  peerage.  The  other  members  of  the  family 
were  poorly  provided  for.  William  had  little  more 
than  three  hundred  a  year.  It  was  necessary  for  him 
to  follow  a  profession.  He  had  already  begun  to  eat 
his  terms.  In  the  spring  of  1780  he  came  of  age. 
He  then  quitted  Cambridge,  was  called  to  the  bar,  took 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  joined  the  western 
circuit.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a  general  election 
took  place ;  and  he  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for 
the  university  ;  but  he  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll. 
It  is  said  that  the  grave  doctors,  who  then  sate,  robed 
in  scarlet,  on  the  benches  of  Golgotha,  thought  it  great 
presumption  in  so  young  a  man  to  solicit  so  high  a  dis- 
tinction. He  was,  however,  at  the  request  of  a  hered 
itary  friend,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  brought  into  Par- 
liament by  Sir  James  Lowther  for  the  borough  of  Ap- 
pleby. 

The  dangers  of  the  country  were  at  that  time  such 
ts  might  well  have  disturbed  even  a  constant  mind. 
Army  after  army  had  b<x>n  sent  in  vain  against  the  re- 
bellious colonists  of  North  America.  On  pitched  fields 
if  battle  the  advantage  had  been  with  the  disciplined 
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troops  of  the  mother  country.  But  it  was  not  on 
pitched  fields  of  battle  that  the  event  of  such  a  contest 
could  be  deciied.  An  armed  nation,  with  hunger  and 
the  Atlantic  for  auxiliaries,  was  not  to  be  subjugated. 
Meanwhile  the  House  of  Bourbon,  humbled  to  the 
du^t  a  tew  years  before  by  the  genius  and  vigour  of 
Chatham,  had  seized  the  opportunity  of  revenge. 
France  and  Spain  were  united  against  us,  and  had  re- 
cently been  joined  by  Holland.  The  command  of  the 
Mediterranean  had  been  for  a  time  lost.  The  British 
ll  i^  had  been  scarcely  able  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
British  Channel.  The  northern  powers  professed  neu- 
trality ;  but  their  neutrality  had  a  menacing  aspect. 
In  the  East,  Hydur  had  descended  on  the  Carnatic, 
had  destroyed  the  little  army  of  Baillie,  and  had  spread 
terror  even  to  the  ramparts  of  Fort  St.  George.  The 
discontents  of  Ireland  threatened  nothing  less  than 
civil  war.  In  England  the  authority  of  the  govern- 
ment had  sunk  to  the  lowest  point.  The  King  and  the 
House  of  Commons  were  alike  unpopular.  The  cry 
for  parliamentary  reform  was  scarcely  less  loud  and 
vehement  than  in  the  autumn  of  1830.  Formidable 
associations,  headed,  not  by  ordinaiy  demagogues,  but 
by  men  of  high  rank,  stainless  character,  and  distin- 
guished ability,  demanded  a  revision  of  the  repre- 
sentative system.  The  populace,  emboldened  by  the 
impotence  and  irresolution  of  the  government,  had  re- 
cently broken  loose  from  all  restraint,  besieged  tho 
chambers  ^c  tl:2  legislature,  hustled  peers,  hunted  bish- 
pps,  attacked  the  residences  of  ambassadors,  opened 
prisons,  bunied  and  pulled  down  houses.  London  had 
presented  during  some  days  the  aspect  of  a  city  taken 
by  storm ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to  form  a  camp 
»mon£  the  trees  of  Saint  James's  Park. 
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In  spite  of  dangers  and  difficulties  abroad  and  at 
home,  George  the  Third,  with  a  firmness  which  had 
little  affinity  with  virtue  or  with  wisdom,  persisted  in 
his  determination  to  put  down  the  American  rebels  by 
force  of  arms  ;  and  his  ministers  submitted  their  judg- 
ment to  his.  Some  of  them  were  probably  actuated 
merely  by  selfish  cupidity  ;  but  their  chief,  Lord  North, 
a  man  of  high  honour,  amiable  temper,  winning  man- 
ners, lively  wit,  and  excellent  talents  both  for  business 
and  for  debate,  must  be  acquitted  of  all  sordid  motives. 
He  remained  at  a  post  from  which  he  had  long  wished 
and  had  repeatedly  tried  to  escape,  only  because  he 
had  not  sufficient  fortitude  to  resist  the  entreaties  and 
reproaches  of  the  King,  who  silenced  all  arguments  by 
passionately  asking  whether  any  gentleman,  any  man 
of  spirit,  could  have  the  heart  to  desert  a  kind  master 
m  the  hour  of  extremity. 

The  opposition  consisted  of  two  part  its  which  had 
once  been  hostile  to  each  other,  and  which  had  been 
very  slowly,  and,  as  it  soon  appeared,  very  imperfectly 
reconciled,  but  which  at  this  conjuncture  seemed  to  act 
together  with  cordiality.  The  larger  of  these  parties 
consisted  of  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 
Its  head  was  Charles,  Marquess  of  Rockingham,  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  and  in  wealth  and  parliamentary 
interest  equalled  by  very  few  of  the  English  noblesy 
but  afflicted  with  a  nervous  timidity  which  prevented 
him  from  taking  a  prominent  part  in  debate,  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  adherents  of  Rockingham 
were  led  by  Fox,  whose  dissipated  habits  and  ruined 
fortunes  were  the  talk  of  the  whole  town,  but  whoso 
commanding  genius,  and  whose  sweet,  generous,  and 
affectionate  disposition,  extorted  the  admiration  and 
>ove  of  those  who  most  lamented  the  errors  of  hiu  pri- 
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rate  life.  Burke,  superior  to  Fox  in  largeness  of  com- 
prehension, in  extent  of  knowledge,  and  in  splendour 
of  imagination,  but  less  skilled  in  that  kind  of  logic 
and  in  that  kind  of  rhetoric  which  convince  and  per- 
suade great  assemblies,  was  willing  to  be  the  lieutenant 
ot'  a  young  chief  who  might  have  been  his  son. 

A  smaller  section  of  the  opposition  was  composed 
of  the  old  followers,  of  Chatham.  At  their  head  was 
William,  Earl  of  Shelburue,  distinguished  both  as  a 
statesman  and  as  a  lover  of  science  and  letters.  With 
him  were  leagued  Lord  Camden,  who  had  formerly 
held  the  Great  Seal,  and  whose  integrity,  ability,  and 
constitutional  knowledge  commanded  the  public  re- 
s[)cct;  Barre,  an  eloquent  and  acrimonious  declaimer; 
and  Dunning,  who  had  long  held  the  first  place  at  tho 
English  bar.  It  was  to  this  party  that  Pitt  was  natu- 
rally attracted. 

On  the  2Gth  of  February  1781  he  made  his  first 
speech,  in  favour  of  Burke's  plan  of  economical  reform. 
Fox  stood  up  at  the  same  moment,  but  instantly  gave 
way.  The  lolly  yet  animated  deportment  of  the  young 
member,  his  perfect  seli-possession,  the  readiness  with 
which  he  replied  to  the  orators  who  had  preceded  him, 
the  silver  tones  of  his  voice,  the  perfect  structure  of 
his  unpremeditated  sentences,  astonished  and  delighted 
liis  hearers.  Burke,  moved  even  to  tears,  exclaimed, 
44  It  is  not  a  chip  of  the  old  block  ;  it  is  the  old  block 
iticlf."  "  Pitt  will  be  one  of  the  first  men  in  Parlia- 
ment," said  a  member  of  the  opposition  to  Fox.  "  He 
is  so  already,"  answered  Fox,  in  whose  nature  envy 
nad  no  place.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  well  remembered  by 
some  who  were  very  recently  living,  that  soon  after  thil 
debute  Pitt's  name  was  put  up  by  Fox  at  Brookes's. 

On  two  subsequent   occasions   during  that   session 
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Pitt  addressed  the  House,  and  on  both  fully  sustained 
the  reputation  which  he  had  acquired  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance. In  the  summer,  after  the  prorogation,  he 
again  •went  the  western .  circuit,  held  several  ori^fe, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  such  a  manner  that  lie  was 
highly  complimented  by  Buller  from  the  ben<liv  aud 
by  Dunning  at  the  bar. 

On  the  27th  of  November  the  Parliament  reassem- 
bled. Only  forty-eight  hours  before  had  arrived  tid- 
ings of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  and  his  army  ;  and 
it  had  consequently  been  necessary  to  rewrite  the  roval 
speech.  Every  man  in  the  kingdom,  except  the  King, 
was  now  convinced  that  it  was  mere  mildness  to  think 
of  conquering  the  United  States.  In  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  address,  Pitt  spoke  with  even  more 
energy  and  brilliancy  than  on  any  former  occasion. 
He  was  warmly  applauded  by  his  allies;  but  it  wa-j 
remarked  that  no  person  on  his  own  side  of  the  house 
was  so  loud  in  eulogy  as  Henry  Dundas,  the  Lord  Ad- 
vocate of  Scotland,  who  spoke  from  the  ministerial 
ranks.  That  able  and  versatile  politician  distinctly 
foresaw  the  approaching  downfall  of  the  government 
with  which  he  was  connected,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  his  own  escape  from  the  ruin.  From  that  night 
dates  his  connection  with  Pitt,  a  connection  which 
Boon  became  a  close  intimacy,  and  which  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death. 

About  a  fortnight  later,  Pitt  spoke  in  the  committee 
of  supply  on  the  army  estimates.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
sension had  begun  to  appear  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
Lord  George  Germaine,  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
was  especially  charged  with  the  direction  of  the  war 
in  America,  had  held  language  not  easily  to  be  recon- 
tiled  with  declarations  made  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
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Treasury.  Pitt  noticed  the  discrepancy  with  much 
force  and  keenness  Lord  George -and  Lord  North 
bii^m  to  whisper  together;  and  Welborc  Ellis,  ar 
ancient  placeman  who  had  been  drawing  salary  almost 
ever}'  quarter  since  the  days  of  Henry  Pclham,  bent 
down  between  them  to  put  in  a  word.  Such  inter- 
ruptions sometimes  discompose  veteran  speakers.  Pitt 
stopped,  and,  looking  at  the  group,  said,  with  admirable 
.iii'-ss,  "I  shall  wait  till  Nestor  has  composed  the 
dispute  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles." 

After  several  defeats,  or  victories  hardly  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  defeats,  the  ministry  resigned.  The 
King,  reluctantly  and  ungraciously,  consented  to  ac- 
cept Rockingham  as  first  minister.  Fox  <md  She.1- 
burne  became  Secretaries  of  State.  Lord  John  Cav 
endish,  one  of  the  most  upright  and  honourable  of 
men,  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Thur- 
low,  whose,  abilities  and  force  of  character  had  mudo 
him  the  dictator  of  the  House  of  Lords,  continued  to 
hold  the  great  seal. 

To  Pitt  was  offered,  through  Shelburne,  the  Vicc- 
Treasurership  of  Ireland,  one  of  the  easiest  and  most 
highly  paid  places  in  the  gift  of  the  Crown  ;  but  the 
offer  was,  without  hesitation,  declined.  The  young 
statesman  had  resolved  to  accept  no  post  which  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet :  and,  a  few 
days  later,  he  announced  that  resolution  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  cabinet 
v  then  a  much  smaller  and  more  select  body  than 
at  present.  We  have  seen  cabinets  of  sixteen.  In  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers  a  cabinet  of  ten  or  eleven  was 
thought  inconveniently  large.  Seven  was  an  usual 
number.  Even  Burke,  who  had  taken  the  lucrative 
office  of  paymaster,  was  not  in  tne  cabinet.  Many 
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therefore  thought  Pitt's  declaration  indecent.  He  him 
self  was  sorry  that  he  had  made  it.  The  words,  ha 
said  in  private,  had  escaped  him  in  the  heat  of  speak- 
ing ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  uttered  them  than  he  would 
have  given  the  world  to  recall  them.  They,  however, 
did  him  no  harm  with  the  public.  The  second  William 
Pitt,  it  was  said,  had  shown  that  he  had  inherited  the 
spirit,  as  well  as  the  genius,  of  the  first.  In  the  son, 
as  in  the  father,  there  might  perhaps  be  too  much 
pride  ;  but  there  was  nothing  low  or  sordid.  It  might 
be  called  arrogance  in  a  young  barrister,  living  in 
chambers  on  three  hundred  a  year,  to  refuse  a  salary 
of  five  thousand  a  year,  merely  because  he  did  not 
choose  to  bind  himself  to  speak  or  vote  for  plans 
which  lie  had  no  share  in  framing  ;  but  surely  such 
arrogance  was  not  very  far  removed  from  virtue. 

Pitt  gave  a  general  support  to  the  administration  of 
Rockingham,  but  omitted,  in  the  meantime,  no  oppor 
tunity  of  courting  that  Ultra-Whig  party  which  the 
persecution  of  Wilkes  and  the  Middlesex  election  had 
called  into  existence,  and  which  the  disastrous  events 
of  the  war,  and  the  triumph  of  republican  principles  in 
America,  had  made  formidable  both  in  numbers  and 
in  temper.  He  supported  a  motion  for  shortening  the 
duration  of  Parliaments.  lie  made  a  motion  for  a  com- 
mittee to  examine  into  the  state  of  the  representation, 
and,  in  the  speech  by  which  that  motion  was  intro- 
duced, avowed  himself  the  enemy  of  the  close  boroughs, 
the  strongholds  of  that  corruption  to  which  he  attrib- 
uted all  the  calamities  of  the  nation,  and  which,  as  he 
oh  rased  it  in  one  of  those  exact  and  sonorous  sentences 
of  which  he  had  a  boundless  command,  had  grown  with 
the  growth  of  England  and  strengthened  with  her 
Strength,  but  had  not  diminished  with  her  diminu- 
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to'on  or  decayed  with  her  decay.  On  this  occasion  he 
was  supported  by  Fox.  The  motion  was  lost  by  only 
twenty  votes  in  a  house  of  more  than  three  hundred 
members.  The  reformers  never  again  had  so  go'.»d  a 
division  till  the  year  1831. 

The  new  administration  was  strong  in  abilities,  and 
was  more  popular  than  any  administration  wJ  ich  hsd 
held  office  since  the  first  year  of  George  the  Third, 
but  was  hated  by  the  King,  hesitatingly  supported  by 
the  Parliament,  and  torn  by  internal  dissensions.  The 
Chancellor  was  disliked  and  distrusted  by  almost  all 
his  colleagues.  The  two  Secretaries  of  State  regarded 
each  other  with  no  friendly  feeling.  The  line  between 
their  departments  had  not  been  traced  with  precision  ; 
and  there  were  consequently  jealousies,  encroachments, 
and  complaints.  It  was  all  that  Kockingham  could  do 
to  keep  the  peace  in  his  cabinet ;  and,  before  the  cabi- 
net had  existed  three  months,  Kockingham  died. 

In  an  instant  all  was  confusion.  The  adherents  of 
the  deceased  statesman  looked  on  the  Duke  of  Portland 
as  their  chief.  The  King  placed  Shelburne  at  the 
head  of  the  Treasury.  Fox,  Lord  John  Cavendish, 
and  Burke,  immediately  resigned  their  offices ;  and  the 
new  prime  minister  was  left  to  constitute  a  govern- 
ment out  of  very  defective  materials.  His  own  parlia- 
mentary talents  were  great;  but  he  could  not  bo 
in  the  place  where  parliamentary  talents  were  most 
needed.  It  was  necessary  to  find  some  member  of 
tli3  House  of  Commons  who  could  confront  the  great 
orators  of  the  opposition ;  and  Pitt  alone  had  the 
eloquence  and  the  courage  which  were  required.  He 
was  offered  the  great  place  of  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  ana  lie  accepted  it.  He  had  scarcely  com- 
pleted his  twenty-third  year. 
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The  Parliament  was  speedily  prorogued.  During 
the  recess,  a  negotiation  for  peace  -which  had  been 
commenced  under  Rockingham  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination.  England  acknowledged  the  in- 
dependence of  her  revolted  colonies  ;  and  she  ceded  to 
her  European  enemies  some  places  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  the  terms  which 
she  obtained  were  quite  as  advantageous  and  honour- 
able as  the  events  of  the  war  entitled  her  to  expect,  or 
as  she  was  likely  to  obtain  by  persevering  in  a  contest 
against  immense  odds.  All  her  vital  parts,  all  the  real 
sources  of  her  power,  remained  uninjured.  She  pre- 
served even  her  dignity ;  for  she  ceded  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon  only  part  of  what  she  had  won  from  that 
House  in  previous  wars.  She  retained  her  Indian  em- 
pire undiminished  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  mightiest  efforts 
of  two  great  monarchies,  her  flag  still  waved  on  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  believe  that  Fox,  if  he  had  remained  in  office,  would 
have  hesitated  one  moment  about  concluding  a  treaty  on 
such  conditions.  Unhappily  that  great  and  most  amia- 
ble man  was,  at  this  crisis,  hurried  by  his  passions  into 
an  eiTor  which  made  his  genius  and  his  virtues,  during 
a  long  course  of  years,  almost  useless  to  his  country. 

He  saw  that  the  great  body  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  divided  into  three  parties,  his  own,  that  of 
North,  and  that  of  Shelburne ;  that  none  of  those 
three  parties  was  large  enough  to  stand  alone  ;  that, 
therefore,  unless  two  of  them  united,  there  must  be  a 
miserably  feeble  administration,  or,  more  probably,  a 
rapid  succession  of  miserably  feeble  administrations, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  a  strong  government  was  es- 
sential to  the  prosperity  and  respectability  of  the  nation, 
tt  was  then  necessary  and  right  that  there  should  be  a 
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coalition.  To  every  possible  coalition  there  were  ob- 
jections. But,  of  all  possible  coalitions,  that  to  which 
there  were  the  fewest  objections  was  undoubtedly  a 
coalition  between  Shelburne  and  Fox.  It  would  have 
been  generally  applauded  by  the  followers  of  both.  It 
ini^ht  have  been  made  without  any  sacrifice  of  public 
principle  on  the  part  of  either.  Unhappily,  recent 
bickerings  had  left  in  the  mind  of  Fox  a  profound  dis- 
like and  distrust  of  Shclburne.  Pitt  attempted  to  me- 
diate, and  was  authorised  to  invite  Fox  to  return  to  the 
service  of  the  Crown.  "  Is  Lord  Shelburne,"  said 
Fox,  "  to  remain  prime  minister  ?  "  Pitt  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  "  It  is  impossible  that  I  can  act  under 
him,"  said  Fox.  u  Then  negotiation  is  at  an  end," 
naid  Pitt ;  "  for  I  cannot  betray  him."  Thus  the  two 
statesmen  parted.  They  were  never  again  in  a  private 
room  together. 

o 

As  Fox  and  his  friends  would  not  treat  with  Shel- 
burne, nothing  remained  to  them  but  to  treat  with 
North.  That  fatal  coalition  which  is  emphatically 
called  "  The  Coalition  "  was  formed.  Not  three  quar- 
of  a  year  had  elapsed  since  Fox  and  liurke  had 
threatened  North  with  impeachment,  and  had  described 
him,  night  after  night,  as  the  most  arbitrary,  the  most 
corrupt,  the  most  incapable  of  ministers.  They  now 
allied  themselves  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
from  office  a  statesman  with  whom  they  cannot  be  said 
to  have  differed  as  to  any  important  question.  Nor 
had  they  even  the  prudence  and  the  patience  to  wait 
for  some  occasion  on  which  they  might,  without  incon- 
sistency, have  combined  with  their  old  enemies  in  op- 
position to  the  government.  That  nothing  might  he 
wanting  to  the  scandal,  the  great  orators,  who  had, 
during  seven  years,  thundered  against  the  war,  deter- 
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mined  to  join  with  the  authors  of  that  war  in  passing 
a  vote  of  censure  on  the  peace. 

The  Parliament  met  before  Christmas  1782.  But 
it  was  not  till  January  1783  that  the  preliminary  trea- 
ties were  signed.  On  the  17th  of  February  they  were 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  had  been,  during  some  days,  floating  rumours 
that  Fox  and  North  had  coalesced  ;  and  the  debate  in- 
dicated but  too  clearly  that  those  rumours  were  not 
unfounded.  Pitt  was  suffering  from  indisposition :  hi 
did  not  rise  till  his  own  strength  and  that  of  his  hear- 
ers were  exhausted  ;  and  he  was  consequently  less  suc- 
cessful than  on  any  former  occasion.  His  admirers 
owned  that  his  speech  was  feeble  and  petulant.  He 
so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  advise  Sheridan  to  confine 
himself  to  amusing  theatrical  audiences.  This  ignoble 
sarcasm  gave  Sheridan  an  opportunity  of  retorting  with 
great  felicity.  "  After  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  to- 
night," he  said,  "  I  really  feel  strongly  tempted  to  ven- 
ture on  a  competition  with  so  great. an  artist  as  Ben 
Jonson,  and  to  bring  on  the  stage  a  second  Angry 
Boy.  '  On  a  division,  the  address  proposed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  government  was  rejected  by  a  major- 
ity of  sixteen. 

But  Pitt  was  not  a  man  to  be  disheartened  by  a  sin- 
gte  failure,  or  to  be  put  down  by  the  most  lively  rep- 
artee. When,  a  few  days  later,  the  opposition  pro- 
posed a  resolution  directly  censuring  the  treaties,  he 
Bpokc  witli  an  eloquence,  energy,  and  dignity,  which 
raised  his  fame  and  popularity  higher  than  ever.  To 
the  coalition  of  Fox  and  North  he  alluded  in  language 
which  drew  forth  tumultuous  applause  from  his  follow- 
ers. "  If,"  he  said,  "  this  ill-omened  and  unnatural 
marriage  be  not  yet  consummated,  I  know  of  a  just 
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ind  lawful  impediment ;  and,  In  the  name  of  the  public 
weal,  I  forbid  the  banns." 

The  ministers  were  again  left  in  a  minority;  and 
Shelburne  consequently  tendered  his  resignation.  It 
\vas  accepted ;  but  the  King  struggled  long  and  hard 
before  he  submitted  to  the  terms  dictated  by  Fox, 
whose  faults  he  detested,  and  whose  high  spirit  and 
powerful  intellect  he  detested  still  more.  The  first 
place  at  the  board  of  Treasury  was  repeatedly  offered 
to  Pitt;  but  the  offer,  though  tempting,  was  steadfastly 
declined.  The  young  man,  whose  judgment  was  as 
precocious  as  his  eloquence,  saw  that  his  time  was  com- 
ing, but  was  not  come,  and  was  deaf  to  royal  im- 
portunities and  reproaches.  His  Majesty,  bitterly 
complaining  of  Pitt's  faintheartedness,  tried  to  break 
the  coalition.  Every  art  of  seduction  was  practised 
on  North,  but  in  vain.  During  several  weeks  the 
country  remained  without  a  government.  It  was  not 
till  all  devices  had  failed,  and  till  the  aspect  of  the 
House  of  Commons  became  threatening,  that  the  Kim: 

o  *  o 

•rave  way.  The  Duke  of  Portland  was  declared  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  Thurlow  was  dismissed.  Fox 
and  North  became  Secretaries  of  State,  with  power 
ostensibly  equal.  But  Fox  was  the  real  prime  min- 
ister. 

The  year  was  far  advanced  before  the  new  arrange- 
ments were  completed  ;  and  nothing  very  important 
\v:is  done  during  the  remainder  of  the  session.  Pitt, 
now  seated  on  the  opposition  bench,  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  parliamentary  reform  a  second  time  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Commons.  He  proposed  to  ad  I 
to  the  House  at  once  a  hundred  county  members  ajid 
several  members  for  metropolitan  districts,  and  to  en- 
ict  that  every  borough  of  wliich  an  election  commit* 

VOL.  n.  11 
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tec  should  report  that  the  majority  of  voters  appeared 
to  be  corrupt  should  lose  the  franchise.  The  motion 
was  rejected  by  293  vote's  to  149. 

After  the  prorogation,  Pitt  visited  the  Continent  for 
the  first  and  last  time.  His  travelling  companion  was 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  a  young  man  of  his 
own  age,  who  had  already  distinguished  himself  in 
Parliament  by  an  engaging  natural  eloquence,  set  off 
by  the  sweetest  and  most  exquisitely  modulated  of  hu 
man  voices,  and  whose  affectionate  heart,  caressing 
manners,  and  brilliant  wit,  made  him  the  most  de- 
lightful of  companions,  William  Wilberforce.  That 
was  the  time  of  Anglomania  in  France  ;  and  at  Paris 
the  son  of  the  great  Chatham  was  absolutely  hunted 
by  men  of  letters  and  M  omen  of  fashion,  and  forced, 
much  against  his  will,  into  political  disputation.  One 
remarkable  saying  which  dropped  from  him  during 
this  tour  has  been  preserved.  A  French  gentleman 
expressed  some  surprise  at  the  immense  influence  which 
Fox,  a  man  of  pleasure,  ruined  by  the  dice-box  and 
the  turf,  exercised  over  the  English  nation.  "  You 
have  not,"  said  Pitt,  "  been  under  the  wand  of  the 
magician." 

In  November  1783  the  Parliament  met  again.  The 
government  had  irresistible  strength  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  seemed  to  be  scarcely  less  strong  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  was,  in  truth,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  dangers.  The  King  was  impatiently  waiting 
for  the  moment  at  which  he  could  emancipate  himself 
Jrom  a  yoke  which  galled  him  so  severely  that  he  had 
moro  than  once  seriously  thought  of  retiring  to  Ilan- 
over ;  and  the  King  war;  scarcely  more  eager  lor  a 
change  than  the  nation.  Fox  and  North  had  commit- 
ted a  fatal  error.  They  ought  to  have  knotvn  that 
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roalitions  between  parties  which  have  long  been  hostile 
can  succeed  only  wlien  the  wish  for  coalition  pervades 
the  lower  ranks  of  both.  If  the  leaders  unite  before 
there  is  any  disposition  to  union  among  the  followers, 
tlu  probability  is  that  there  will  be  a  mutiny  in  both 
camps,  and  that  the  two  revolted  armies  will  make  n 
truce  with  each  other,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  those 
by  whom  they  think  that  they  have  been  betrayed. 
Thus  it  was  in  1783.  At  the  beginning  of  that  event- 
ful year,  North  had  been  the  recognised  head  of  the 
old  Torj'  party,  which,  though  for  a  moment  prostrated 
by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the  American  war,  was  still 
reat  power  in  the  state.  To  him  the  clergy,  the 
universities,  and  that  large  body  of  country  gentlemen 
whose  nil  lying  cry  was  "  Church  and  King,"  had  long 
looked  up  with  respect  and  confidence.  Fox  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  been  the  idol  of  the  Whigs,  and  of  the 
whole  body  of  Protestant  dissenters.  The  coalition 
at  once  alienated  the  most  zealous  Tories  from  North, 
and  the  most  zealous  Whigs  from  Fox.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  which  had  marked  its  approbation  of 
North's  orthodoxy  by  electing  him  chancellor,  the  city 
of  London,  which  had  been  during  two  and  twenty 
years  at  war  with  the  Court,  were  equally  disgusted. 
Squires  and  rectors,  who  had  inherited  the  principles 
of  the  cavaliers  of  the  preceding  century,  could  not 
forgive  their  old  leader  for  combining  with  disloyal 
subjects  in  order  to  put  a  force  on  the  sovereign.  The 
members  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  Society  and  of  the  Re- 
form Associations  were  enraged  by  learning  that  their 
favourite  orator  now  called  the  great  champion  of  tyr- 
tnny  and  corruption  his  noble  friend.  Two  great 
iiultitudes  were  at  once  left  without  any  head,  and 
both  at  once  turned  their  eyes  on  Pitt.  One  party 
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saw  in  him  the  only  man  who  could  rescue  the  King ; 
the  other  saw  in  him  the  only  man  who  could  purify  the 
Parliament.  He  was  supported  on  one  side  by  Arch- 
bishop jNJarkham,  the  preacher  of  divine  right,  and  by 
Jenkinson,  the  captain  of  the  Prajtorian  band  of  the 
King's  friends  ;  on  the  other  side  by  Jebb  and  Priestley, 
Sawbridge  and  Cartwright,  Jack  Wilkes  and  Home 
Tooke.  On  the  benches  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
however,  the  ranks  of  the  ministerial  majority  were 
unbroken  ;  and  that  any  statesman  would  venture  to 
brave  such  a  majority  was  thought  impossible.  No 
prince  of  the  Hanoverian  line  had  ever,  under  any 
provocation,  ventured  to  appeal  from  the  representative 
body  to  the  constituent  body.  The  ministers,  there- 
fore, notwithstanding  the  sullen  looks  and  muttered 
words  of  displeasure  with  which  their  suggestions  were 
received  in  the  closet,  notwithstanding  the  roar  of  ob- 
loquy which  was  rising  louder  and  louder  every  day 
from  every  corner  of  the  island,  thought  themselves 
secure. 

Such  was  their  confidence  in  their  strength  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Parliament  had  met,  they  brought  forward 
a  singularly  bold  and  original  plan  for  the  government 
of  the  British  territories  in  India.  What  was  proposed 
was  that  the  whole  authority,  which  till  that  time  had 
been  exercised  over  those  territories  by  the  East  India 
Company,  should  be  transferred  to  seven  Commission- 
ers who  were  to  be  named  bv  Parliament,  and  were  not 
to  be  removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam,  the  most  intimate  personal  friend  of  Fox, 
was  to  be  chairman  of  this  board  ;  and  the  eldest  son 
of  North  was  to  be  one  of  the  members. 

As  soon  as  the  outlines  of  the  scheme  were  known, 
ill  the  hatred  which  the  coalition  had  excited  burs' 
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forth  with  an  astounding  explosion.  The  question 
which  ought  undoubtedly  to  have  been  considered  as 
paramount  to  every  other  was,  whether  the  proposed 
change  was  likely  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious  to  the 
thirty  millions  of  people  who  were  subject  to  the  Com- 
pany. But  that  question  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
even  seriously  discussed.  Burke,  who,  whether  right 
or  wrong  in  the  conclusions  to  which  he  came,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  looking  at  the  subject  in  the  right 
point  of  view,  vainly  reminded  his  hearers  of  that 
mighty  population  whose  daily  rice  might  depend  on 
a  vote  of  the  British  Parliament.  He  spoke,  with  even 
more  than  his  wonted  power  of  thought  and  language, 
about  the  desolation  of  Rohilcund,  about  the  spoliation 
of  Benares,  about  the  evil  policy  which  had  suffered 
the  tanks  of  the  Carnatic  to  go  to  ruin  ;  but  he  could 
scarcely  obtain  a  hearing.  The  contending  parties,  to 
their  shame  it  must  be  said,  would  listen  to  none  but 
English  topics.  Out  of  doors  the  cry  against  the  min- 
i-:ry  was  almost  universal.  Town  and  country  were 
united.  Corporations  exclaimed  against  the  violation 
of  the  charter  of  the  greatest  corporation  in  the  realm, 
Tories  and  democrats  joined  in  pronouncing  the  pro- 
posed board  an  unconstitutional  body.  It  was  to  con- 
sist of  Fox's  nominees.  The  effect  of  his  bill  was  to 
giv?,  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to  him  personally,  whether 
in  office  or  in  opposition,  an  enormous  power,  a  patron- 
%ge  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  patronage  of  the 
Treasury  and  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  decide  the 
elections  for  fifty  borouglis.  Ho  knew,  it  was  said, 
that  he  was  hateful  alike  to  King  and  people ;  and  ho 
had  devised  a  plan  which  would  make  him  independent 
}t'  both.  Some  nicknamed  him  Cromwell,  and  some 
Carlo  Khan.  Wilberforce,  with  his  usual  felicity  of 
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expression,  and  with  very  unusual  bitterness  of  feeling, 
described  the  scheme  as  the  genuine  offspring  of  tha  \ 
coalition,  as  marked  with  the  features  of  both  its  par-  \ 
ents,  the  corruption  of  one  and  the  violence  of  tha 
other.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however,  the  bill 
was  supported  in  every  stage  by  great  majorities,  was 
rapidly  passed,  and  was  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  To  the 
general  astonishment,  when  the  second  reading  was 
moved  in  the  Upper  House,  the  opposition  proposed 
an  adjournment,  and  carried  it  by  eighty-seven  votes 
to  seventy-nine.  The  cause  of  this  strange  turn  of 
fortune  was  soon  known.  Pitt's  cousin,  Earl  Temple, 
had  been  in  the  royal  closet,  and  had  there  been  au- 
thorised to  let  it  be  known  that  His  Majesty  would 
consider  all  who  voted  for  the  bill  as  his  enemies.  The 
ignominious  commission  was  performed  ;  and  instantly 
a  troop  of  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber,  of  Bishops  who 
wished  to  be  translated,  and  of  Scotch  peers  who 
wished  to  be  re-elected,  made  haste  to  change  sides. 
On  a  later  day,  the  Lords  rejected  the  bill.  Fox  and 
North  were  immediately  directed  to  send  their  seals  to 
the  palace  by  their  Under  Secretaries  ;  and  Pitt  was 
appointed  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer. 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate dissolution.  But  Pitt  wisely  determined  to 
give  the  public  feeling  time  to  gather  strength.  On 
this  point  he  differed  from  his  kinsman  Temple.  The 
consequence  was,  that  Ti-mple,  who  had  been  appointed 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  State,  resigned  his  office  forty- 
eight  hours  after  he  had  accepted  it,  and  thus  relieved 
the  new  government  from  a  great  load  of  unpopularity ; 
for  all  men  of  sense  and  honour,  however  strong  might 
be  their  dislike  of  the  India  Bill,  disapproved  of  the 
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manner  in  which  that  bill  had  been  thrown  cut.  Tem- 
ple carried  away  with  him  the  scandal  which  the  best 
friends  of  the  new  government  could  not  but  lament* 
The  fame  of  the  young  prime  minister  preserved  its 
whiteness.  He  could  declare  with  perfect  truth  that, 
if  unconstitutional  machinations  had  been  employed^  he 
had  been  no  party  to  them. 

He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers. In  the  House  of  Lords,  indeed,  he  had  a  major- 
ity :  nor  could  any  orator  of  the  opposition  in  that  as- 
sembly be  considered  as  a  match  for  Thurlow,  who  was 
now  again  Chancellor,  or  for  Camden,  who  cordially 
supported  the  son  of  his  old  friend  Chatham.  But  in 
the  other  House  there  was  not  a  single  eminent  speaker 
among  the  official  men  who  sate  round  Pitt.  His  most 
useful  assistant  was  Dundas,  who,  though  he  had  not 
eloquence,  had  sense,  knowledge,  readiness,  and  bold- 
ness. On  the  opposite  benches  was  a  powerful  major- 
it  \,  led  by  Fox,  who  was  supported  by  Burke,  North, 
and  Sheridan.  The  heart  of  the  young  minister,  stout 
as  it  was,  almost  died  within  him.  He  could  not  once 
close  his  eyes  on  the  night  which  followed  Temple's 
rnation.  But,  whatever  his  internal  emotions  might 
be,  liis  language  and  deporfment  indicated  nothing  but 
unconquerable  firmness  and  haughty  confidence  in  his 
own  powers.  His  contest  against  the  House  of  Com- 
mons lasted  from  the  17th  of  December,  1783,  to  the 
tith  of  March,  1784.  In  sixteen  divisions  the  oppo- 
sition triumphed.  Again  and  again  the  King  was  re- 
quested to  dismiss  his  ministers.  But  he  was  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Germany  rather  than  yield.  Pitt'a 
resolution  never  wavered.  The  en'  of  the  nation  in 
nis  favour  became  vehement  and  almost  furious.  Ad- 
dresses assuring  him  of  public  support  came  up  daily 
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from  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  freedom  of 
the  city  of  London  was  presented  to  him  in  a  gold 
box.  lie  went  in  state  to  receive  this  mark  of  dis- 
tinction, lie  was  sumptuously  feasted  in  Grocers' 
Hull ;  and  the  shopkeepers  of  the  Strand  and  Fleet 
Street  illuminated  their  houses  in  his  honour.  These 
things  could  not  but  produce  an  effect  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament.  The  ranks  of  the  majority  began  tc 
waver  ;  a  lew  passed  over  to  the  enemy;  some  skulked 
away  ;  many  were  for  capitulating  while  it  was  still 
possible  to  capitulate  with  the  honours  of  war.  Nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  the  view  of  forming  an  ad- 
ministration on  a  wide  basis ;  but  they  had  scarcely 
been  opened  when  they  were  closed.  The  opposition 
demanded,  as  a  preliminary  article  of  the  treaty,  that 
Pitt  should  resign  the  Treasury;  and  with  this  demand 
Pitt  steadfastly  refused  to  comply.  While  the  contest 
was  raging,  the  Clerkship  of  the  Pells,  a  sinecure  place 
for  life,  worth  three  thousand  a  year,  and  tenable  with 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  became  vacant. 
The  appointment  was  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer :  nobody  doubted  that  he  would  appoint  him- 
self; and  nobody  could  have  blamed  him  if  he  had 
done  so  :  for  such  sinecure  offices  had  always  been 
defended  on  the  ground  that  they  enabled  a  few  men 
of  eminent  abilities  and  small  incomes  to  live  without 
any  profession,  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service 
of  the  state.  Pitt,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his 
friends,  gave  the  Pells  to  his  father's  old  adherent, 
Colonel  Barre",  a  man  distinguished  by  talent  and  elo- 
quence, but  poor  and  afflicted  with  blindness.  By  this 
arrangement  a  pension  which  the  Rockingham  admin- 
istration had  granted  to  Barre*  was  saved  to  the  public. 
Never  was  there  a  happier  stroke  of  policy.  About 
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treaties,  wars,  expeditions,  tariffs,  budgets,  there  will 
always  be  room  for  dispute.  The  policy  which  ia 
applauded  by  half  the  nation  may  be  condemned  by 
the  other  half.  But  pecuniary  disinterestedness  every- 
body comprehends.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  a  man  who 
IKH  only  three  hundred  a  year  to  be  able  to  show  that 
he  considers  three  thousand  a  year  as  mere  dirt  be- 
neath his  feet,  when  compared  with  the  public  interest 
and  thu  public  esteem.  Pitt  had  his  reward.  No  minis- 
ter was  ever  more  rancorously  libelled ;  but,  even  when 
he  was  known  to  be  overwhelmed  with  debt,  when  mil- 
lions were  passing  through  his  hands,  when  the  wealth- 
iest magnates  of  the  realm  Avere  soliciting  him  for  mar- 
quisates  and  garters,  his  bitterest  enemies  did  not  dare 
to  accuse  him  of  touching  unlawful  gain. 

At  length  the  hard  fought  fight  ended.  A  final  re- 
monstrance, drawn  up  by  Burke  with  admirable  skill, 
was  carried  on  the  8th  of  March  by  a  single  vote  in  a 
full  House.  Had  the  experiment  been  repeated,  the 
supporters  of  the  coalition  would  probably  have  been  in 
a  minority.  But  the  supplies  had  been  voted  ;  the 
Mutiny  Bill  had  been  passed  ;  and  the  Parliament  was 
dissolved. 

The  popular  constituent  bodies  all  over  the  country 
were  in  general  enthusiastic  on  the  side  of  the  new 
government.  A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  supporters 
of  the  coalition  lost  their  scats.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  himself  came  in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  foi 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  His  young  friend,  Wil 
berforce,  was  elected  knight  of  the  great  shire  of  York, 
in  opposition  to  the  whole  influence  of  the  Fitzwilliams, 
Cavendishes,  Dundases,  and  Saviles.  In  the  midst  of 
luch  triumphs  Pitt  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year. 
He  was  now  the  greatest  subject  that  England  had 
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Been  during  many  generations.  He  domineered  abso- 
lutely over  the  cabinet,  and  was  the  favourite  at  once 
of  the  Sovereign,  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  nation. 
His  father  had  never  been  so  powerful,  nor  Walpale, 
nor  Maryborough. 

This  narrative  has  now  reached  a  point,  beyond 
which  a  full  history  of  the  life  of  Pitt  would  be  a  his- 
tory of  England,  or  rather  of  the  whole  civilised  world ; 
ar>d  for  such  a  history  this  is  not  the  proper  place. 
Here  a  very  slight  sketch  must  suffice ;  and  in  that 
sketch  prominence  will  be  given  to  such  points  as  may 
enable  a  reader  who  is  already  acquainted  with  the 
general  course  of  events  to  form  a  just  notion  of 
the  character  of  the  man  on  whom  so  much  depended. 

Jf  we  wish  to  arrive  at  a  correct  judgment  of  Pitt's 
merits  and  defects,  we  must  never  forget  that  he  be- 
longed to  a  peculiar  class  of  statesmen,  and  that  he 
must  be  tried  by  a  peculiar  standard.  It  is  not  easy 
to  compare  him  fairly  with  such  men  as  Ximenes 
and  Sully,  Richelieu  and  Oxenstiern,  John  de  Witt  and 
Warren  Hastings.  The  means  by  which  those  poli- 
ticians governed  great  communities  were  of  quite  a 
different  kind  from  those  which  Pitt  was  under  the 
necessity  of  employing.  Some  talents,  which  they 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  showing  that  they  pos- 
sessed, were  developed  in  him  to  an  extraordinary 
degree.  In  some  qualities,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  they  owe  a  large  part  of  their  fame,  he  was 
decidedly  their  inferior.  They  transacted  business  in 
their  closets,  or  at  boards  where  a  few  confidential 
councillors  sate.  It  was  his  lot  to  be  born  in  an  age 
and  in  a  country  in  which  parliamentary  government 
was  completely  established  ;  his  whole  training  from 
nfancy  was  such  as  fitted  him  to  bear  a  part  in  par- 
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liamentary  government ;  and,  from  the  prime  sf  his 
manhood  to  his  death,  all  the  powers  of  his  vigorous 
mind  were  almost  constantly  exerted  in  the  work  of 
pai  liamentary  government.  He  accordingly  became 
the  greatest  master  of  the  whole  art  of  parliamentary 
government  that  has  ever  existed,  a  greater  than  Mon- 
;.;  or  \V  a  I  pole,  a  greater  than  his  father  Chatham 
or  his  rival  Fox,  a  greater  than  either  of  his  illustrious 
successors  Canning  and  Peel. 

Parliamentary  government,  like  every  other  contri- 
vance of  man,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
On  the  advantages  there  is  no  need  to  dilate.  Tlio 
history  of  England  during  the  hundred  and  seventy 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  House  of  Commons 
became  the  most  powerful  body  in  the  state,  her  im- 
mense and  still  growing  prosperity,  her  freedom,  her 
tranquillity,  her  greatness  in  arts,  in  sciences,  and  in 
arms,  her  maritime  ascendency,  the  marvels  of  her 
public  credit,  her  American,  her  African,  her  Austra- 
lian, her  Asiatic  empires,  sufficiently  prove  the  excei- 
It-iice  of  her  institutions.  But  those  institutions,  though 
excellent,  are  assuredly  not  perfect.  Parliamentary 
government  is  government  by  speaking.  In  such 
a  government,  the  power  of  speaking  is  the  most 
highly  prized  of  all  the  qualities  which  a  politician 
can  possess  ;  and  that  power  may  exist,  in  the  highest 
decree,  without  judgment,  without  fortitude,  without 
§kill  in  reading  the  characters  of  men  or  the  signs  of 
tip.1  times,  without  any  knowledge  of  the  principles 
ot  legislation  or  of  political  economy,  and  without  any 
r.kili  in  diplomacy  or  in  the  administration  of  war.  Nay, 
•t  ma\  well  happen  that  those  very  intellectual  qualities 
hliieh  give  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  speeches  of  a  pub- 
lic mun  may  be  incompatible  with  the  qualities  wlu'ch 
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would  fit  him  to  meet  a  pressing  emergency  wilh 
promptitude  and  firmness.  It  was  thus  with  Charles 
Towmhend.  It  was  thus  with  Windham.  It  was  a 
privilege  to  listen  to  those  accomplished  and  ingenious 
orators.  But  in  a  perilous  crisis  they  would  have 
been  found  far  inferior  in  all  the  qualities  of  rulers 
^o  such  a  man  as  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  talked  non- 
sense, or  as  William  the  Silent,  who  did  not  talk  at 
all.  When  parliamentary  government  is  established,  a 
Charles  Townshend  or  a  Windham  will  almost  always 
exercise  much  greater  influence  than  such  men  as 
the  great  Protector  of  England,  or  as  the  founder 
of  the  Batavian  commonwealth.  In  such  a  govern- 
ment, parliamentary  talent,  though  quite  distinct  from 
*he  talents  of  a  good  executive  or  judicial  officer, 
.vill  be  a  chief  qualification  for  executive  and  judicial 
office.  From  the  Book  of  Dignities  a  curious  list 
might  be  made  out  of  Chancellors  ignorant  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  equity,  and  First  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
ignorant  of  the  principles  of  navigation,  of  Colonial 
ministers  who  could  not  repeat  the  names  of  the 
Colonies,  of  Lords  of  the  Treasury  who  did  not  know 
the  difference  between  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and 
of  Secretaries  of  the  India  Board  who  did  not  know 
whether  the  Mahrattas  were  Mahometans  or  Hindoos. 
On  these  grounds,  some  persons,  incapable  of  seeing 
more  than  one  side  of  a  question,  have  pronounced 
parliamentary  government  a  positive  evil,  and  have 
maintained  that  the  administration  would  be  greatly 
improved  if  the  power,  now  exercised  by  a  largo  as- 
sembly, were  transferred  to  a  single  person.  Men  of 
sense  will  probably  think  the  remedy  very  much  worse 
than  the  disease,  and  will  be  .of  opinion  that  there 
vould  be  small  cain  in  exchanjiinfj  Charles  Town* 
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Iscnd  and  Windham  for  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  of 
the  poor  slave  and  dog  Steenie. 

Pitt  was  emphatically  the  man  of  parliamentary 
government,  the  type  of  his  class,  the  minion,  the  child, 
the  spoiled  child,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the 
11  use  of  Commons  he  had  a  hereditary,  an  infantine 
love.  Through  his  whole  boyhood,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  never  out  of  his  thoughts,  or  out  of  the 
thoughts  of  his  instructors.  Reciting  at  his  father's 
knee,  reading  Thucydides  and  Cicero  into  English, 
analysing  the  great  Attic  speeches  on  the  Embassy  and 
on  the  Crown,  he  was  constantly  in  training  for  the 
conflicts  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
twenty-one.  The  ability  which  he  had  displayed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  made  him  the»most  powerful 
subject  in  Europe  before  he  was  twenty-five.  It  would 
have  been  happy  for  himself  and  for  his  country  if  his 
elevation  had  been  deferred.  Eight  or  ten  years,  dur- 
iii-_:  which  he  would  have  had  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  reading  and  reflection,  for  foreign  travel,  for  social 
intercourse  and  free  exchange  of  thought  on  equal 
terms  with  a  great  variety  of  companions,  would  have 
supplied  what,  without  any  fault  on  his  part,  was  want- 
ing to  his  powerful  intellect.  He  had  all  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  could  be  expected  to  have ;  that  is  to  say, 
all  the  kiuwledge  that  a  man  can  acquire  while  he  is  a 
student  at  Cambridge,  and  all  the  knowledge  that  a 
Uian  can  acquire  when  he  is  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  the  stock 
ot  general  information  which  he  brought  from  college, 
extraordinary  for  a  boy,  was  far  inferior  to  what  Fox 
possessed,  and  taggarly  when  compared  with  the 
jaassy,  the  splendid,  the  various  treasures  laid  up  in  th« 
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large  mind  of  Burke.  After  Pitt  became  minister,  he 
had  no  leisure  to  learn  more  than  was  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  the  clay  which  was  passing  over  him. 
What  was  necessary  for  those  purposes  such  a  man 
could  learn  with  little  difficulty.  He  was  surrounded 
by  experienced  and  able  public  servants.  He  could  at 
any  moment  command  their  best  assistance.  From 
the  stores  which  they  produced  his  vigorous  mind  rap- 
idly collected  the  materials  for  a  good  parliamentary 
case  :  and  that  was  enough.  Legislation  and  adminis- 
tration were  with  him  secondary  matters.  To  the 
work  of  framing  statutes,  of  negotiating  treaties,  of 
organising  fleets  and  armies,  of  sending  forth  expedi- 
tions, he  gave  only  the  leavings  of  his  time  and  the 
dregs  of  his  fine  intellect.  The  strength  and  sap  of 
his  mind  were  .all  drawn  in  a  different  direction.  It 
was  when  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  convinced 
and  persuaded  that  he  put  forth  all  his  powers. 

Of  those  powers  we  must  form  our  estimate  chiefly 
from  tradition ;  for  of  all  the  eminent  speakers  of  the 
last  age  Pitt  has  suffered  most  from  the  reporters. 
Even  while  he  was  still  living,  critics  remarked  that  his 
eloquence  could  not  be  preserved,  that  he  must  be 
heard  to  be  appreciated.  They  more  than  once  applied 
to  him  the  sentence  in  Ayhich  Tacitus  describes  the  fat* 
of  a  senator  whose  rhetoric  was  admired  in  the  Au 
gustan  age :  "  Haterii  canorum  illud  et  profluens  cum 
ipso'fcimul  exstinctum  est."  There  is,  however,  abun- 
dant evidence  that  nature  had  bestowed  on  Pitt  the 
talcn'a  of  a  great  orator ;  and  those  talents  had  been 
developed  in  a  very  peculiar  manner,  first  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  secondly  by  the  high  official  position  to 
which  he  rose  early,  and  in  wliich  he  passed  the  greatei 
part  of  his  public  life. 
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At  liis  first  appearance  in  Parliament  he  showed 
himself  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries  in  command 
of  language.  He  could  pour  forth  a  long  succession 
of  round  and  stately  periods,  without  premeditation, 
without  ever  pausing  for  a  word,  without  ever  repeat- 
ing a  word,  in  a  voice  of  silver  clearness,  and  with  a 
pronunciation  so  articulate  that  not  a  letter  was  slurred 
over.  IK-  had  less  amplitude  of  mind  and  less  rich- 
ness of  imagination  than  Burke,  less  ingenuity  than 
NVindham,  less  wit  than  Sheridan,  less  ]>erfect  mastery 
of  dialectical  fence,  and  less  of  that  highest  sort  of  elo- 
quence which  consists  of  reason  and  passion  fused  to- 
gether, than  Fox.  Yet  the  almost  unanimous  judg- 
ment of  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  listening  to 
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that  remarkable  race  of  men  placed  Pitt,  as  a  speaker, 
above  Burke,  above  Windham,  above  Sheridan,  and 
not  below  Fox.  His  declamation  was  copious,  pol- 
ished, and  splendid.  In  power  of  sarcasm  he  was 
p-obably  not  surpassed  by  any  speaker,  ancient  or 
modern ;  and  of  this  formidable  weapon  he  made  mer- 
ciless use.  In  two  parts  of  the  oratorical  art  which 
arc  of  the  highest  value  to  a  minister  of  state  he  was 
singularly  expert.  No  man  knew  better  how  to  be 
luminous  or  how  to  be  obscure.  When  he  wished  to 
be  understood,  he  never  failed  to  make  himself  under- 
stood. He  could  with  ease  present  to  his  audience, 
not  perhaps  an  exact  or  profound,  but  a  clear,  popular, 
and  plausible  view  of  the  most  extensive  and  compli- 
cated subject.  Nothing  was  out  of  place ;  nothing 
Was  forgotten ;  minute  details,  dates,  sums  of  money, 
frere  all  faithfully  preserved  in  his  memory. .  Even  in- 
tricate questions  of  finance,  when  explained  by  him, 
teemed  clear  to  the  plainest  man  among  his  hearers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  he  did  not  wish  to  be  explicit, 
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—  and  no  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  al  \vava 
wishes  to  be  explicit,  —  lie  had  a  marvellous  power  of 
saving  nothing  in  language  which  left  on  his  audience 
the  impression  that  he  had  said  a  great  deal,  lie  was 
at  once  the  only  man  who  could  open  a  budget  with- 
out notes,  and  the  only  man  who,  as  Windham  said, 
could  speak  that  most  elaborately  evasive  and  unmean- 
ing of  human  compositions,  a  King's  speech,  without 
premeditation. 

The  effect  of  oratory  will  always  to  a  great  extent 
depend  on  the  character  of  the  orator.  There  perhaps 
never  were  two  speakers  whose  eloquence  had  more  of 
what  may  be  called  the  race,  more  of  the  flavour  im- 
parted by  moral  qualities,  than  Fox  and  Pitt.  Tho 
speeches  of  Fox  owe  a  great  part  of  their  charm  to 
that  warmth  and  softness  of  heart,  that  sympathy  with 
human  suffering,  that  admiration  for  everything  great 
and  beautiful,  and  that  hatred  of  cruelty  and  injus- 
tice, which  interest  and  delight  us  even  in  the  most 
defective  reports.  No  person,  on  the  other  hand,  could 
hear  Pitt  without  perceiving  him  to  be  a  man  of  high, 
intrepid,  and  commanding  spirit,  proudly  conscious  of 
his  own  rectitude  and  of  his  own  intellectual  superior- 
ity, incapable  of  the  low  vices  of  fear  and  envy,  but 
too  prone  to  feel  and  to  show  disdain.  Pride,  indeed, 
pervaded  the  whole  man,  was  written  in  the  harsh, 
rigid  lines  of  his  face,  was  marked  by  the  way  in  which 
he  walked,  in  which  he  sate,  in  which  he  stood,  and, 
above  all,  in  which  he  bowed.  Such  pride,  of  course, 
inflicted  many  wounds.  It  may  confidently  be  affirmed 
that  there  cannot  be  found,  in  all  the  ten  thousand  in- 
vectives written  against  Fox,  a  word  indicating  that 
hia  demeanour  had  ever  made  a  single  personal  enemy. 
On  the  other  hand,  several  men  of  note  who  had  been 
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partial  to  Pitt,  and  who  to  the  last  continued  to  ap- 
prove his  public  conduct  and  to  support  his  adminis- 
tration, Cumberland,  for  example,  Bos  well,  and  Mat- 
thias, were  so  much  irritated  by  the  contempt  with 
which  lie  treated  them,  that  they  complained  in  print 
of  their  wnmgs.  But  his  pride,  though  it  made  him 
bitterly  disliked  by  individuals,  inspired  the  great  body 
cf  his  followers  in  Parliament  and  throughout  the 
country  with  respect  and  confidence.  They  took  him 
at  his  own  valuation.  They  saw  that  his  self-esteem 
was  not  that  of  an  upstart,  who  was  drunk  with  good 
luck  and  with  applause,  and  who,  if  fortune  turned, 
would  sink  from  arrogance  into  abject  humility.  It 
was  that  of  the  magnanimous  man  «o  finely  described 
by  Aristotle  in  the  Ethics,  of  the  man  who  thinks  him- 
self worthy  of  great  things,  being  in  truth  worthy.  It 
{ -prang  from  a  consciousness  of  great  powers  and  great 
virtues,  and  was  never  so  conspicuously  displayed  as  hi 
the  midst  of  difficulties  and  dangers  which  would  have 
unnerved  and  bowed  down  any  ordinary  mind.  It  was 
closely  connected,  too,  with  an  ambition  which  had  no 
mixture  of  low  cupidity.  There  was  something  noble 
in  the  cynical  disdain  with  which  the  mighty  minister 
scattered  riches  and  titles  to  right  and  left  among  those 
who  valued  them,  while  he  spurned  them  out  of  his 
own  way.  Poor  himself,  he  was  surrounded  by  friends 
on  whom  he  had  bestowed  three  thousand,  six  thou- 
sand, ten  thousand  a  year.  Plain  Mister  himself,  he 
had  made  more  lords  than  any  three  ministers  that  had 
pre-coded  him.  The  garter,  for  which  the  first  duk:s 
:n  the  kingdom  were  contending,  was  repeatedly  of- 
fered to  him,  and  offered  in  vain. 

The  correctness  of  his  private  life  added  much  to  the 
dignity  of  his  public  character.     In  the  relations  of  son, 
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brother,  ancle,  master,  friend,  his  conduct  was  exem 
plaiy.  In  the  small  circle  of  his  intimate  associates, 
he  was  amiable,  affectionate,  even  playful.  They  loved 
him  sincerely ;  they  regretted  him  long ;  and  they 
would  hardly  admit  that  he  who  was  -so  kind  and 
gentle  with  them  could  be  stern  and  haughty  with 
others.  He  indulged,  indeed,  somewhat  too  freely  in 
wine,  which  he  had  early  been  directed  to  take  as  a 
medicine,  and  which  use  had  made  a  necessary  of  life 
to  him.  But  it  was  very  seldom  that  any  indication 
v»f  undue  excess  could  be  detected  in  his  tones  or  ges- 
tures ;  and,  in  truth,  two  bottles  of  port  were  little 
more  to  him  than  two  dishes  of  tea.  He  had,  when 
he  was  first  introduced  into  the  clubs  of  Saint  James's 
Street,  shown  a  strong  taste  for  play ;  but  he  had  the 
prudence  and  the  resolution  to  stop  before  this  taste 
had  acquired  the  strength  of  habit.  From  the  passion 
which  generally  exercises  the  most  tyrannical  dominion 
over  the  young  he  possessed  an  immunity,  which  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  partly  to  his  temperament  and 
partly  to  his  situation.  His  constitution  was  feeble  ;  he 
was  very  sliy ;  and  he  was  very  busy.  The  strictness 
of  his  morals  furnished  such  buffoons  as  Peter  Pindar 
and  Captain  Morris  with  an  inexhaustible  theme  for 
merriment  of  no  very  delicate  kind.  But  the  great 
body  of  the  middle  class  of  Englishmen  could  not  see 
the  joke.  They  warmly  praised  the  young  statesman 
for  commanding  his  passions,  and  for  covering  his  frail- 
ties, if  he  had  frailties,  with  decorous  obscurity,  and 
would  have  been  very  far  indeed  from  thinking  better 
of  him  if  he  had  vindicated  himself  from  the  taunts  of 
his  enemies  by  taking  under  his  protection  a  Nancy 
Parsons  or  a  Marianne  Clark. 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity  which  Pitt  long 
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enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  eulogies  of  wits  and 
poets.  It  might  have  been  naturally  expected  that  a 
man  of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an  orator  whose 
diction  was  often  compared  to  that  of  Tully,  the  repre- 
sentative, too,  of  a  great  university,  would  have  taken 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  befriending  eminent  writers,  to 
whatever  political  party  they  might  have  belonged. 
The  love,  of  literature  had  induced  Augustus  to  heap 
benefits  on  Pompeians,  Somcrs  to  be  the  protector  of 
nonjurors,  Harley  to  make  the  fortunes  of  Whigs.  But 
it  could  not  move  Pitt  to  show  any  favour  even  to  Pitt- 
ites. He  was  doubtless  right  in  thinking  that,  in  gen- 
eral, poetry,  history  and  philosophy  ought  to  be  suffered, 
like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find  their  proper  price  in  the 
market,  and  that  to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habit- 
ually to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad  for  the 
state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly  nothing  can  be 
more  absurd  or  mischievous  than  to  waste  the  public 
money  in  bounties  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  people 
who  ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  measuring 
out  drapery  to  write  bad  or  middling  books.  But, 
though  the  sound  rule/ is  that  authors  should  be  left 
to  be  remunerated  by  their  readers,  there  will,  in  every 
generation,  be  a  few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  To  distin- 
guish these  special  cases  from  the  mass  is  an  employ- 
ment well  worthy  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  and 
accomplished  ruler ;  and  Pitt  would  assuredly  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  finding  such  cases.  While  he 
was  in  power,  the  greatest  philologist  of  the  age,  his 
own  contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced  to  earn 
&  livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary  drud«*ery,  and  to 
ipend  in  writing  squibs  for  the  Morning  Clironidt 
7ears  to  which  we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  per- 
fect text  of  the  whole  tragic  and  /omic  drama  of 
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Athens.  The  greatest  historian  of  the  age,  forced  by 
poverty  to  leave  his  country,  completed  his  immorta1 
work  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Leman.  The  political 
heterodoxy  of  Person,  and  the  religious  heterodoxy  of 
Gibbon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded  in  defence  of  the 
minister  by  whom  those  eminent  men  were  neglected. 
]]ut  there  were  other  cases  in  which  no  such  excuse 
could  be  set  up.  Scarcely  had  Pitt  obtained  possession 
of  unbounded  power  when  an  aged  writer  of  the  high- 
est eminence,  who  had  made  very  little  by  his  writings, 
and  who  was  sinking  into  the' grave  under  a  load  of 
infirmities  and  sorrows,  wanted  five  or  six  hundred 
pounds  to  enable  him,  during  the  winter  or  two  which 
might  still  remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  mor« 
easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy.  Not  a  farthing  was 
to  be  obtained  ;  and  before  Christmas  the  author  of 
the  English  Dictionary  and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Pocta 
had  gasped  his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal  smoke  of 
Fleet  Street.  A  few  months  after  the  death  of  John- 
son appeared  the  Task,  incomparably  the  best  poem 
that  any  Englishman  then  living  had  produced  —  a 
poem,  too,  which  could  hardlyvfail  to  excite  in  a  welK 
constituted  mind  a  feeling  of  est\>m  and  compassion  for 
the  poet,  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  ca- 
lamities incident  to  humanity  had  made  incapable  oi 
supporting  himself  by  vigorous  and  sustained  exertion. 
Nowhere  had  Chatham  been  praised  with  more  entlra 
eiasm,  or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the  subject,  than  hi 
Jhe  Task.  The  son  of  Chatham,  however,  contented 
himself  with  reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left 
the  author  to  starve.  The  pension  which,  long  aftcri 
enabled  poor  Cowper  to  close  his  melancholy  life,  un- 
molested by  duns  and  bailiff's,  was  obtained  for  him  bj 
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ij  e  strenuous  kindness  of  Lord  Spencer.  What  a 
contrast  between  the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted  towards 
Johnson  and  the  way  in  which  Lord  Grey  acted  tow- 
ards his  political  enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out 
by  misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  try  the  effect 
of  the  Italian  air!  What  a  contrast  between  the  way 
in  which  Pitt  acted  towards  Cowper  and  the  way  in 
which  Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted  tow- 
ards Crabbe !  Even  Dundas,  who  made  no  preten- 
sions to  literary  taste,  and  was  content  to  be  considered 
a-  ;i  bard-headed  and  somewhat  coarse  man  of  business, 
was  when  compared  with  his  eloquent  and  classically 
educated  friend,  a  Alaicenas  or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made 
Burns  an  exciseman,  with  seventy  pounds  a  year ;  and 
this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long  tenure  of 
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power,  did  for  the  encouragement  of  letters.  Even 
those  who  may  think  that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part 
of  the  duty  of  a  government  to  reward  literary  merit 
will  hardly  deny  that  a  government,  which  has  much 
lucrative  church  preferment  in  its  gift,  is  bound,  in  dis- 
tributing that  preferment,  not  to  overlook  divines  whoso 
writings  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
religion.  But  it  secins  never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt 
that  he  lay  under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theo- 
logical works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops  whom  he 
made  and  translated  are  not,  when  put  together,  worth 
fifty  pages  of  the  Horas  Paulina?,  of  the  Natural  The- 
ology, or  of  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity, 
lint  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  minister  never  bestowed 
ihc  smallest  benefice.  Artists  Pitt  treated  as  con- 
temptuously as  writers.  For  painting  he  did  simply 
nothing.  Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected  to  execute 
inonuirents  voted  by  Parliament,  liad  to  haunt  tho 
tnte-chambers  of  the  Treasury  during  many  years  be- 
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fore  they  could  obtain  a  farthing  from  him.  One  of 
them,  after  vainly  soliciting  the  minister  for  payment 
during  fourteen  years,  had  the  courage  to  present  a 
memorial  to  the  King,  and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  un 
gracious  justice.  Architects  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  employ  ;  and  the  worst  that  could  be  found  seem  to 
have  been  employed.  Not  a  single  fine  public  buil.Ting 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected  during  his  long 
administration.  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that 
no  ruler  whose  abilities  and  attainments  would  bear 
any  comparison  with  his  has  ever  shown  such  cold  dis- 
dain for  what  is  excellent  in  arts  and  letters. 

His  first  administration  lasted  seventeen  years. 
That  long  period  is  divided  by  a  strongly  marked  line 
into  two  almost  exactly  equal  parts.  The  first  part 
ended  and  the  second  began  in  the  autumn  of  1792. 
Throughout  both  parts  Pitt  displayed  in  tl>  ;  highest 
degree  the  talents  of  a  parliamentary  leader.  During 
vhe  first  part  he  was  a  fortunate  and,  in  many  respects, 
a  skilful  administrator.  With  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  to  encounter  during  the  second  part  lit  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  contending:  but  his  eloquence  and 
his  perfect  mastery  of  the  tactics  of  the  House  of 
Commons  concealed  his  incapacity  from  the  multitude. 

The  eight  years  which  followed  the  geneial  election 
of  1784  were  as  tranquil  and  prosperous  ad  any  eight 
years  in  the  whole  history  of  England.  Neighbouring 
nations  which  had  lately  been  in  arms  against  her,  and 
which  had  Mattered  themselves  that,  in  losing  her 
American  colonies,  she  had  lost  a  chief  source  of  her 
wealth  and  of  her  power,  saw,  with  wonder  and  vexa- 
non,  that  she  was  more  wealthy  and  more  powerful 
than  ever.  Her  trade  increased.  Her  manufactures 
flourished.  Her  exchequer  was  full  to  overflowing. 
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Very  idle  apprehensions  were  generally  entertained, 
that  the  public  debt,  though  much  less  than  a  third  of 
the  debt  which  we  now  bear  with  ease,  would  be  found 
too  heavy, for  the  strength  of  the  nation.  Those  ap- 
prchensions  might  not  perhaps  have  been  easily  quieted 
by  reason.  But  Pitt  quieted  them  by  a  juggle.  He 
succeeded  in  persuading  first  himself,  and  then  the 
whole  nation,  his  opponents  included,  that  a  new  sink- 
inic  fund,  which,  so  far  as  it  differed  from  former  sink* 
inur  funds,  differed  for  the  worse,  would,  by  virtue  of 
some  mysterious  power  of  propagation  belonging  to 
money,  put  into  the  pocket  of  the  public  creditor  great 
sums  not  taken  out  of  the  |K>cket  of  the  tax-payer. 
The  country,  terrified  by  a  danger  which  was  no  dan- 
ger, hailed  with  delight  and  boundless  confidence  a 
remedy  which  was  no  remedy.  The  minister  was 
almost  universally  extolled  as  the  greatest  of  financiers. 
Meanwhile  both  the  branches  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon found  that  England  was  as  formidable  an  antago- 
nist as  she  had  ever  been.  France  had  formed  a  plan 
for  reducing  Holland  to  vassalage.  But  England  in- 
terposed ;  and  France  receded.  Spain  interrupted  by 
violence  the  trade  of  our  merchants  with  the  regions 
near  the  Oregon.  But  England  armed  ;  and  Spain 
receded.  Within  the  island  there  was  profound  tran- 
jivllity.  The  King  was,  for  the  first  time,  popular. 
1  hiring  the  twenty-three  years  which  had  followed  his 
a  -cession  he  had  not  been  loved  by  his  subjects.  His 
domestic  virtues  were  acknowledged.  But  it  was  gen- 
erally thought  that  the  good  qualities  by  which  ho 
was  distinguished  in  private  life  were  wanting  to  hig 
|iolitic;il  character.  As  a  Sovereign,  he  was  resentful, 
unforgiving,  stubborn,  cunning.  Under  his  rule  the 
"ountry  had  sustained  cruel  disgraces  and  disasters 
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and  erery  one  of  those  disgraces  ana  disasters  was  im- 
puted to  liis  strong  antipathies,  and  to  his  perverse 
obstinacy  in  the  wrong.  One  statesman  after  another 
complained  that  he  Imd  been  induced  by  royiil  cai'csses, 
entreaties,  and  promises,  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  a  difficult  conjuncture,  and  that,  as  soon  as 
he  had,  not  without  sullying  his  fame  and  alienating 
his  best  friends,  served  the  turn  for  which  lie  was 
wanted,  his  ungrateful  master  began  to  intrigue  against 
him,  and  to  canvass  against  him.  Grenville,  Rocking- 
ham,  Chatham,  men  of  widely  different  characters, 
but  all  three  upright  and  high-spirited,  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  the  Prince  under  whom  they  had  successively 
held  the  highest  place  in  the  government  was  one  of 
the  most  insincere  of  mankind.  His  confidence  was 
reposed,  they  said,  not  in  those  known  and  responsible 
counsellors  to  whom  he  had  delivered  the  seals  of  of- 
fice, but  in  secret  advisers  who  stole  up  the  back  stairs 
into  his  closet.  In  Parliament,  his  ministers,  while 
defending  themselves  against  the  attacks  of  the  oppo- 
sition in  front,  were  perpetually,  at  his  instigation, 
assailed  nn  the  flank  or  in  the  rear  by  a  vile  band  of 
mercenaries  who  called  themselves  his  friends.  Tbeso 
men  constantly,  while  in  possession  of  lucrative  places 
in  his  service,  spoke  and  voted  against  bills  which  he 
had  authorised  the  First  T^ord  of  the  Treasury  or  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  bring  in.  But  from  tho  day  on 
tvhich  Pitt  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  there  was 
in  end  of  secret  influence.  His  haughty  and  aspiring 
spirit  was  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  show  of 
power.  Any  attempt  to  undermine  him  at  Court,  any 
mutinous  movement  amonsr  his  followers  in  the  House 
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of  Commons,  was  certain  to  be  at  once  put  down.  He 
had  only  to  tender  his  resignation  ;  and  he  could  dio 
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tete  his  own  terms.  For  he,  and  he  alone,  stood  be 
tween  the  King  and  the  Coalition.  He  was  therefor* 
little  less  than  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  The  nation 
loudly  applauded  the  King  for  having  the  wisdom  to 
.repose  entire  confidence  in  so  excellent  a  minister. 
His  Majesty's  private  virtues  now  began  to  produce 
their  full  effect.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  the 
model  of  a  respectable  country  gentleman,  honest, 
good-natured,  sober,  religious.  He  rose  early :  he 
dined  temperately :  he  was  strictly  faithful  to  his  wife: 
he  never  missed  church ;  and  at  church  he  never 
missed  a  response.  His  people  heartily  prayed  that  he 
might  long  reign  over  them  ;  and  they  prayed  the  more 
heartily  because  his  virtues  were  set  off  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage by  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
«vho  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
position. 

How  strong  this  feeling  was  in  the  public  mind  ap- 
peared signally  on  one  great  occasion.  In  the  autumn 
of  1788  the  King  became  insane.  The  opposition, 
eager  for  office,  committed  the  great  indiscretion  of 
asserting  that  the  heir  apparent  had,  by  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  England,  a  right  to  be  Regent  with  the 
full  powers  of  royalty.  Pitt,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  constitutional  doctrine  that,  when 
*  Sovereign  is,  by  reason  of  infancy,  disease,  or  ab- 
ience,  incapable  of  exercising  the  regal  functions,  it 
belongs  to  the  estates  of  the  realm  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  vicegerent,  and  with  what  portion  of  the 
ixccutive  authority  such  vicegerent  shall  be  entrusted. 
A.  long  and  violent  contest  followed,  in  which  Pitt  was 
iupj>orted  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  with  as 
jiuch  enthusiasm  as  during  the  first  months  of  his  ad- 
ministration. Tories  with  one  voice  applauded  hinc 
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for  defending  the  sick-bed  of  a  virtuous  and  unhappy 
Sovereign  against  a  disloyal  faction  and  an  undutiful 
son.  Not  a  few  Whigs  applauded  him  for  asserting 
the  authority  of  Parliaments  and  the  principles  of  the 
Revolution,  in  opposition  to  a  doctrine  which  seemed, 
to  have  too  much  affinity  with  the  servile  theory  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right.  The  middle  class,  al- 
ways zealous  on  the  side  of  decency  and  the  domestic 
virtues,  looked  forward  with  dismay  to  a  reign  resem- 
bling that  of  Charles  II.  The  palace,  which  had  now 
been,  during  thirty  years,  the  pattern  of  an  English 
home,  would  be  a  public  nuisance,  a  school  of  profli- 
gacy. To  the  good  King's  repast  of  mutton  and  lem- 
onade, despatched  at  three  o'clock,  would  succeed 
midnight  banquets,  from  which  the  guests  would  be 
carried  home  speechless.  To  the  backgammon  board 
at  which  the  good  King  played  for  a  little  silver  with 
his  equerries,  would  succeed  faro  tables  from  which 
young  patricians  wlio  had  sate  down  rich  would  rise 
up  beggars.  The  drawing-room,  from  which  the 
frown  of  the  Queen  had  repelled  a  whole  generation  of 
frail  beauties,  would  now  be  again  what  it  had  been  in 
the  days  of  Barbara  Palmer  and  Louisa  de  Querouaille. 
Kay,  severely  as  the  public  reprobated  the  Prince's 
many  illicit  attachments,  his  one  virtuous  attachment 
was  reprobated  more  severely  still.  Even  in  grave  and 
pious  circles  his  Protestant  mistresses  gave  less  scandal 
thiin  his  Popish  wife.  That  he  must  be  Regent  nobody 
ventured  to  deny.  But  he  and  his  friends  were  so  un- 
popular that  Pitt  could,  with  general  approbation,  pro- 
jjo.se  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Regent  by  restrictions  to 
which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  subject  a  Prince 
beloved  and  trusted  by  the  country.  Some  interested 
men,  fully  expecting  a  change  of  administration,  went 
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»ver  to  the  opposition.  But  the  majoru. ,  purified  by 
these  desertions,  closed  its  ranks,  and  presented  a  more 
firm  array  than  ever  to  the  enemy.  In  every  division 
Pitt  was  victorious.  When  at  length,  after  a  stormy  in- 
terregnum of  three  months,  n  was  announced,  on  the 
very  eve  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Regent,  that  Uio 
King  was  himself  again,  the  nation  was  wild  with  do- 
light.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  His  Majesty 
resumed  his  functions,  a  spontaneous  illumination,  the 
most  general  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  England, 
brightened  the  whole  vast  space  from  Highgate  to 
Tooting,  and  from  Hammersmith  to  Greenwich.  On 
the  day  on  which  he  returned  thanks  in  the  cathedral 
of  his  capital,  all  the  horses  and  carriages  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  London  were  too  few  for  the  multi- 
tudes which  flocked  to  see  him  pass  through  the  streets. 
A  second  illumination  followed,  which  was  even  supe- 
rior to  the  first  in  magnificence.  Pitt  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  tumultuous  kindness  of  an  innumera- 
ble multitude  which  insisted  on  drawing  his  coach  from 
Saint  Paul's  Churchyard  to  Downing  Street.  This 
was  the  moment  at  which  his  fame  and  fortune  may  be 
taid  to  have  reached  the  zenith.  His  influence  in  the 
closet  was  as  great  as  that  of  Carr  or  Villiers  had 
been.  His  dominion  over  the  Parliament  was  moie 
absolute  than  that  of  Walpole  or  Pelham  had  been. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  as  high  in  the  favour  of  tha 
populace  as  ever  Wilkes  or  Sachevercll  had  been. 
Nothing  did  more  to  raise  his  character  than  his  noble 
poverty.  It  was  well  known  that,  if  he  had  been  dis- 
missed from  office  after  more  than  five  years  of  bound- 
less power,  he  would  hardly  have  carried  out  with  him 
^  sum  sufficient  to  furnish  the  set  of  chambers  in 
which,  as  he  cheerfully  declared,  he  meant  to  resume 
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the  praclice  of  the  law.  His  admirers,  however,  were 
bv  no  means  disposed  to  suffer  him  to  depend  on  daily 
toil  for  his  daily  bread.  The  voluntary  contributions 
which  Avere  awaiting  lus  acceptance  in  the  city  of  Lon- 
don alone  would  have  sufficed  to  make  him  a  rich  man. 
But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his  haughty  spirit 
would  have  stooped  to  accept  a  provision  so  honour 
ably  earned  and  so  honourably  bestowed. 

To  such  a  height  of  power  and  glory  had  this 
extraordinary  man  risen  at  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
And  now  the  tide  was  on  the  turn.  Only  ten  days 
after  the  triumphant  procession  to  Saint  Paul's,  the 
States-General  of  France,  after  an  interval  of  a  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  years,  met  at  Versailles. 

The  nature  of  the  great  Revolution  which  followed 
was  long  very  imperfectly  understood  in  this  country. 
Burke  saw  much  further  than  any  of  his  contempora- 
ries :  but  whatever  his  sagacity  descried  was  refracted 
and  discoloured  by  his  passions  and  his  imagination. 
More  than  three  years  elapsed  before  the  principles 
of  the  English  administration  underwent  any  material 
change.  Nothing  could  as  yet  be  milder  or  more 
i.trictly  constitutional  than  the  minister's  domestic  pol- 
icy. Not  a  single  act  indicating  an  arbitrary  temper 
or  a  jealousy  of  the  people  could  be  imputed  to  him. 
He  had  never  applied  to  Parliament  for  any  extraor- 
dinary powers.  He  had  never  used  with  harshness  the 
ordinary  powers  entrusted  by  the  constitution  to  the 
executive  government.  Not  a  single  state  prosecution 
which  would  even  now  be  called  oppressive  had  been 
Instituted  by  him.  Indeed,  the  only  oppressive  shite 
prosecution  instituted  during  the  first  eight  years  of 
lus  administration  was  that  of  Stockdale,  which  is  to  be 
Attributed,  not  to  the  government,  but  to  the  chiefs 
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of  the  opposition.  In  office,  Pitt  had  redeemed  the 
pledges  which  he  had,  at  his  entrance  into  public  life, 
given  to  the  supporters  of  parliamentary  reform.  Ho 
had,  in  1785,  brought  forward  a  judicious  plan  for  the 
improvement  of  the  representative  system,  and  haj 
prevailed  on  the  King,  not  only  to  refrain  from  talk- 
ing against  that  plan,  but  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Houses  in  a  speech  from  the  throne.1  This  attempt 
fulled  ;  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  the  French 
Revolution  had  not  produced  a  violent  reaction  of  pub- 
lic feeling,  Pitt  would  have  performed,  with  little  diffi- 
culty and  no  danger,  that  great  work  which,  at  a  later 
period,  Lord  Grey  could  accomplish  only  by  means 
which  for  a  time  loosened  the  very  foundations  of  the 
commonwealth.  When  the  atrocities  of  the  slave  trado 
were  first  brought  tinder  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, no  abolitionist  was  more  zealous  than  Pitt. 
When  sickness  prevented  Wilb.;rforce  from  appearing 
in  public,  his  place  was  most  efficiently  supplied  by  his 
friend  the  minister.  A  humane  bill,  which  mitigated 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  was,  in  1788,  car- 
ried by  the  eloquence  and  determined  spirit  of  Pitt,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  some  of  his  own  colleagues ; 
and  it  ought  always  to  be  remembered  to  his  honour 
that,  in  order  to  carry  that  bill,  he  kept  the  Houses  sit- 
ting, in  spite  of  many  murmurs',  long  after  the  business 
>f  the  government  had  been  done,  and  the  Appro- 
priation Act  passed.  In  1791  he  cordially  concurred 
•vith  Fox  in  maintaining  the  sound  constitutional  doc- 
trine, that  an  impeachment  is  not  terminated  by  a  dis- 

l  The  speech  with  which  the  King  opened  the  session  of  1785,  con- 
lludcd  with  ail  assurance  that  Ilia  Majesty  would  heartily  concur  in 
every  measure  which  could  tend  to  secure  the  true  principles  of  th« 
constitution.  These  words  were  at  the  time  understood  to  refer  to  Pitt'i 
fcefcnn  Bill 
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solution.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  the  two  great 
rivals  contended  side  by  side  in  a  far  more  important 
cause.  They  are  fairly  entitled  to  divide  the  high 
honour  of  having  added  to  our  statute-book  the  in- 
estimable law  which  places  the  liberty  of  the  press 
under  the  protection  of  juries.  On  one  occasion,  and 
one  alone,  Pitt,  during  the  first  half  of  his  long  admin- 
istration, acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  an  enlightened 
\Vl.ig.  In  the  debate  on  the  Test  Act,  he  stooped  to 
gratify  the  master  whom  he  served,  the  university 
which  he  represented,  and  the  great  body  of  clexgy- 
men  and  country  gentlemen  on  whose  support  he 
rested,  by  talking,  with  little  heartiness,  indeed,  and 
with  no  asperity,  the  language  of  a  Tory.  With  this 
single  exception,  his  conduct  from  the  end  of  1783  to 
the  middle  of  1792  was  that  of  an  honest  friend  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Nor  did  anything,  during  that  period,  indicate  that 
he  loved  war,  or  harboured  any  malevolent  feeling 
against  any  neighbouring  nation.  Those  French  writ- 
ers who  have  represented  him  as  a  Hannibal  sworn  in 
childhood  by  his  father  to  bear  eternal  hatred  to  France, 
as  having,  by  mysterious  intrigues  and  lavish  bribes,  in- 
stigated the  leading  Jacobins  to  commit  those  excesses 
which  dishonoured  the  Revolution,  as  having  been  the 
real  author  of  the  first  coalition,  know  nothing  of  his 
character  or  of  his  history.  So  far  was  he  from  being 

•J  O 

u  deadly  enemy  to  France,  that  his  laudable  attempts 
to  bring  about  a  closer  connection  with  that  coun- 
try by  m^ans  of  a  wise  and  liberal  treaty  of  commerce 
brought  on  him  the  severe  censure  of  the  opposi- 
tion. He  was  told  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
he  was  a  degenerate  son,  and  that  his  partiality  for 
ihe  hereditary  foes  of  our  island  was  enough  to  make 
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hi<»  great  father's  tones  stir  under  the  pavement  of  th« 
Abbey. 

And  this  man,  whose  name,  if  he  had  been  so  fortu 
nate  as  to  die  in  1792,  would  now  have  been  associated 
with  peace,  with  freedom,  with  philanthropy,  with 
temperate  reform,  with  mild  and  constitutional  admin- 
istration, lived  to  associate  his  name  with  arbitrary 
government,  with  harsh  laws  harshly  executed,  with 
alien  bills,  with  gagging  bills,  with  suspensions  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  with  cruel  punishments  inflicted 
on  some  political  agitators,  with  unjustifiable  prosecu- 
tions instituted  against  others,  and  with  the  most  costly 
and  most  sanguinary  wars  of  modern  times.  He  lived 
to  be  held  up  to  obloquy  as  the  stern  oppressor  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  indefatigable  disturber  of  Europe.  Poets, 
contrasting  his  earlier  with  his  later  years,  likened  him 
sometimes  to  the  apostle  who  kissed  in  order  to  betray, 
and  sometimes  to  the  evil  angels  who  kept  not  their 
first  estate.  A  satirist  of  great  genius  introduced  the 
fiends  of  Famine,  Slaughter,  and  Fire,  proclaiming  that 
they  had  received  their  commission  from  One  whose 
name  was  formed  of  four  letters,  and  promising  to  give 
tlu'ir  employer  ample  proofs  of  gratitude.  Famine 
would  gnaw  the  multitude  till  they  should  rise  up 
against  him  in  madness.  The  demon  of  Slaughter 
would  impel  them  to  tear  him  from  limb  to  limb. 
But  Fire  boasted  that  she  alone  could  reward  him 
as  he  deserved,  and  that  she  would  cling  round  him 
to  all  eternity.  By  the  French  press  and  the  French 
tribune  every  crime  that  disgraced  and  every  calamity 
that  afflicted  France  was  ascribed  to  the  monster  Pitt 
and  his  guineas.  While  the  Jacobins  were  dominant, 
t  was  he  who  had  corrupted  the  Gironde,  who  had 
raised  Lyons  and  Bordeaux  against  the  Convention, 
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who  had  suborned  Paris  to  assassinate  Lepelletier,  and 
Cecilia  Regnault  to  assassinate  Robespierre.  When 
the  Thermidorian  reaction  came,  all  the  atrocities  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror  were  imputed  to  him.  Collot 
P'llerbois  and  Fouquier  Tinville  had  been  his  pen- 
sioners. It  was  he  who  had  hired  the  mu.  ilerers  of 
September,  who  had  dictated  the  pamphlets  of  Marat 
and  the  Carmagnoles  of  Barere,  who  had  paid  Lebon 
to  deluge  Arras  with  blood,  and  Carrier  to  choke  the 
Loire  with  corpses. 

'  The  truth  is,  that  he  liked  neither  war  nor  arbitrary 
go  ^eminent.  He  was  a  lover  of  peace  and  freedom, 
dry  ven,  by  a  stress  against  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
foi  any  will  or  any  intellect  to  struggle,  out  of  the 
co'irse  to  which  his  inclinations  pointed,  and  for  which 
h's  abilities  and  acquirements  fitted  him,  and  forced 
into  a  policy  repugnant  to  his  feelings  and  unsuited 
to  his  talents. 

The  charge  of  apostasy  is  grossly  unjust.  A  man 
ought  no  more  to  be  called  an  apostate  because  his 
opinions  alter  with  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of 
his  contemporaries  than  he  ought  to  be  called  an  ori- 
ental traveller  because  he  is  always  going  round  from 
west  to  east  with  the  globe  and  everything  that  is  upon 
rt.  Between  the  spring  of  1789  and  the  close  of  1792, 
the  public  mind  of  England  underwent  a  great  change. 
Jf  the  change  of  Pitt's  sentiments  attracted  peculiar 
notice,  it  was  not  because  he  changed  more  than  his 

~ 

neighbours  ;  lor  in  fact  he  changed  less  than  most  of 
thorn  ;  but  because  his  position  was  far  more  conspicu- 
•us  than  theirs;  because  he  was,  till  Bonaparte  ap- 
peared, the  individual  who  filled  the  greatest  space  in 
)he  vyes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  civilised  world. 
During  a  short  time  the  nation,  and  Pitt,  as  one  of 
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the  nation,  looked  with  interest  and  approbation  on 
the  French  Revolution.  But  soon  vast  confiscations, 
the  violent  sweeping  away  of  ancient  institutions,  the 
domination  of  clubs,  the  barbarities  of  mobs  maddened 
by  i'amine  and  hatred,  produced  a  reaction  here.  The 
ccurt,  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  the  manu- 
facturers, the  merchants,  in  short,  nineteen  twentieths 
of  those  who  had  good  roofs  over  their  heads  and  good 
coats  on  tlu-ir  backs,  became  eager  and  intolerant  Anti- 
jacobins.  This  feeling  was  at  least  as  strong  among 
the  minister's  adversaries  as  among  his  supporters. 
Fox  in  vain  attempted  to  restrain  his  followers.  All 
his  genius,  all  his  vast  personal  influence,  could  not 
prevent  them  from  rising  up  against  him  in  general 
mutiny.  Burke  set  the  example  of  revolt ;  and  Burke 
was  in  no  long  time  joined  by  Portland,  Spencer,  Fitz- 
william,  Loughborough,  Carlisle,  Malmesbury,  Wind- 
ham,  Elliot.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  followers 
of  the  great  Whig  statesman  and  orator  diminished 
from  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  to  fifty.  In  the 
House  of  Lords  he  had  but  ten  or  twelve  adherents 
left.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  would  have 
been  a  similar  mutiny  on  the  ministerial  benches  if 
Pitt  had  obstinately  resisted  the  general  wish.  Pressed 
at  once  by  his  master  and  by  his  colleagues,  by  old 
friends  and  by  old  opponents,  he  abandoned,  slowly 
and  reluctantly,  the  policy  which  was  dear  to  his  heart. 
He  laboured  hard  to  avert  the  European  war.  When 
the  Euro|>ean  war  broke  out,  he  still  flattered  himself 
that  it  would  not  be/ necessary  for  this  country  to  take 
either  side.  In  the  spring  of  1792  he  congratulated 
the  Parliament  on  the  prospect  of  long  and  profound 
yeace,  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  proposing  large  re- 
(aissioiis  of  taxation.  Down  to  the  end  of  that  yeai 
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he  continued  to  cherish  the  hope  that  England  might 
be  able  to  preserve  neutrality.  But  the  passions  which 
ra^ed  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  not  to  be  re- 
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rtramed.  The  republicans  who  ruled  France  wero 
inflamed  by  a  fanaticism  resembling  that  of  the  Mus- 
sulmans, who,  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and  the 
sword  in  the  other,  went  forth,  conquering  and  con- 
verting, eastward  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  westward 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  The  higher  and  middle 
classes  of  England  were  animated  by  zeal  not  less  fiery 
than  that  of  the  Crusaders  who  raised  the  cry  of  Deus 
vult  at  Clermont.  The  impulse  which  drove  the  two 
nations  to  a  collision  was  not  to  be  arrested  by  the  abil- 
ities or  by  the  authority  of  any  single  man.  As  Pitt 
was  in  front  of  his  fellows,  and  towered  high  above 
them,  he  seemed  to  lead  them.  But  in  fact  he  was  j 
violently  pushed  on  by  them,  and,  had  he  held  back 
but  a  little  more  than  he  did,  would  have  been  thrust 
out  of  their  way  or  trampled  under  their  feet. 

He  yielded  to  the  current :  and  from  that  day  his 
misfortunes  began.  The  truth  is  that  there  were 
only  two  consistent  courses  before  him.  Since  he  did 
not  choose  to  oppose  himself,  side  by  side  with  Fox,  to 
the  public  feeling,  he  should  have  taken  the  advice  of 
Burke,  and  should  have  availed  himself  of  that  feeling 
to  the  full  extent.  If  it  was  impossible  to  preserve 
peace,  he  should  have  adopted  the  only  policy  which 
could  lead  to  victory.  He  should  have  proclaimed  a 
Holy  War  for  religion,  morality,  property,  order,  pub- 
lic lav/,  and  should  have  thus  opposed  to  the  Jacobins 
an  energy  equal  to  their  own.  Unhappily  he  tried  to 
find  a  middle  path  ;  and  he  found  one  which  united 
all  that  was  worst  in  both  extremes.  He  went  to  war : 
but  he  would  not  understand  the  peculiar  character  of 
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that  war.  He  was  obstinately  blind  to  the  plain  fact, 
that  he  was  contending  against  a  state  which  was  also 
a  sect,  and  that  the  new  quarrel  between  England  and 
France  was  of  quite  a  different  kind  from  the  old  quar- 
rels about  colonies  in  America  and  fortresses  in  the 
Netherlands.  He  had  to  combat  frantic  enthusiasm, 
boundless  ambition,  restless  activity,  the  wildest  and 
most  audacious  spirit  of  innovation  ;  and  he  acted  aa 
if  he  had  to  deal  with  the  harlots  and  fops  of  the  old 
Court  of  Versailles,  with  Madame  de  Pompadour  and 
the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  It  was  pitiable  to  hear  him, 
vriir  after  year,  proving  to  an  admiring  audience  that 
the  wicked  Republic  was  exhausted,  that  she  could 
not  hold  out,  that  her  credit  was  gone,  and  her  assig- 
nats  were  not  worth  more  than  the  paper  of  which 
they  were  made  ;  as  if  credit  was  necessaiy  to  a  gov- 
ernment of  which  the  principle  was  rapine,  as  if  Al- 
boin  could  not  turn  Italy  into  a  desert  till  he  had 
negotiated  a  loan  at  five  per  cent.,  as  if  the  exchequer 
bills  of  Attila  had  been  at  par.  It  was  impossible  that 
a  man  who  so  completely  mistook  the  nature  of  a  con- 
test could  carry  on  that  contest  successfully.  Great  as 
Pitt's  abilities  were,  his  military  administration  was 
that  of  a  driveller.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a  nation 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  life  and  death,  of  a  nation 
eminently  distinguished  by  all  the  physical  and  nil  the 
moral  qualities  which  make  excellent  soldiers.  The 
resources  at  his  command  were  unlimited.  The  Par- 
liament was  even  more  ready  to  grant  him  men  and 
money  than  he  was  to  ask  for  them.  In  such  an 
emergency,  and  with  such  means,  such  a  statesman  as 
Richelieu,  as  Louvois,  as  Chatham,  as  Wellesley, 
would  have  created  in  a  few  months  one  of  the  finest 
irmies  in  the  world,  and  would  soon  have  discovered 
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and  brought  forward  generals  worthy  to  command  such 
an  army.  Germany  might  have  been  saved  by  another 
Blenheim  ;  Flanders  recovered  by  another  Ramilies ; 
another  Poitiers  might  have  delivered  the  Royalist  and 
Catholic  provinces  of  France  from  a  yoke  which  they 
abhorred,  and  might  have  spread  terror  even  to  the 
barriers  of  Paris.  But  the  fact  is,  that,  after  eight 
years  of  war,  after  a  vast  destruction  of  life,  after  an 
expenditure  of  wealth  far  exceeding  the  expenditure  of 
the  American  war,  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  of  the 
war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  of  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession,  united,  the  English  army,  under 
Pitt,  was  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  It  could 
not  boast  of  one  single  brilliant  exploit.  It  had  never 
shown  itself  on  the  Continent  but  to  be  beaten,  chased, 
forced  to  reembark,  or  forced  to  capitulate.  To  take 
some  sugar  island  in  the  West  Indies,  to  scatter  some 
mob  of  half-naked  Irish  peasants,  such  were  the  most 
splendid  victories  won  by  the  British  troops  under 
Pitt's  auspices. 

The  English  navy  no  mismanagement  could  ruin. 
But  during  a  long  period  whatever  mismanagement 
could  do  was  done.  The  Eaii  of  Chatham,  without  a 
single  qualification  for  high  public  trust,  was  made,  by 
fraternal  partiality,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
was  kept  in  that  great  post  during  two  years  of  a  war 
in  which  the  very  existence  of  the  state  depended  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  fleet.  He  continued  to  doze  away 
and  trifle  axvay  the  time  which  ought  to  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  public  service,  till  the  whole  mercantile 
body,  though  generally  disposed  to  support  the  govern- 
ment, complained  bitterly  that  our  flag  gave  no  protec- 
tion to  our  trade.  Fortunately  he  was  succeeded  by 
Gwrge  Earl  Spencer,  one  of  those  chiefs  of  the  Whig 
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party  who,  in  the  great  schism  caused  by  the  French 
Revolution,  had  followed  Burke.  Lord  Spencer, 
though  inferior  to  many  of  his  colleagues  as  an  orator, 
was  decidedly  the  best  administrator  among  them.  To 
him  it  was  owing  that  a  long  and  gloomy  succession  ol 
days  of  fasting,  and,  most  emphatically,  of  humiliation, 
\\:i-i  interrupted,  twice  in  the  short  space  of  eleven 
months,  by  days  of  thanksgiving  for  great  victories. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  incapacity 
which  Pitt  showed  in  all  that  related  to  the  conduct  of 
the  war  is,  in  some  sense,  the  most  decisive  proof  that 
he  was  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities.  Yet 
tills  is  the  simple  truth.  For  assuredly  one-tenth  part 
of  his  errors  and  disasters  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
power  and  influence  of  any  minister  who  had  not  pos- 
sessed, in  the  highest  degree,  the  talents  of  a  parlia- 
mentary leader.  While  liis  schemes  were  confounded, 
while  his  predictions  were  falsified,  while  the  coalitions 
wliich  he  had  laboured  to  form  were  falling  to  pieces, 
while  the  expeditions  which  he  had  sent  forth  at  enor- 
mous cost  were  ending  in  rout  and  disgrace,  while  the 
enemy  against  whom  he  was  feebly  contending  was 
subjugating  Flanders  and  Brabant,  the  Electorate  of 
Mentz,  and  the  Electorate  of  Treves,  Holland,  Pied- 
mont, Liguria,  Lombardy,  his  authority  over  the  House 
of  Commons  was  constantly  becoming  more  and  more 
absolute.  There  was  his  empire.  There  were  his  vic- 
tories, his  Lodi  and  his  Arcola,  his  Rivoli  and  his  Ma- 
rengo.  If  some  great  misfortune,  a  pitched  battle  lost 
by  the  allies,  the  annexation  of  a  new  department  to 
the  French  Republic,  a  sanguinary  insurrection  in  Ire- 
land, a  mutiny  in  the  fleet,  a  panic  in  the  city,  a  run  on 
the  bank,  had  spread  dismay  through  thr.  ranks  of  his 
majority,  that  dismay  lasted  only  till  he  rose  from  the 
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Treasury  bench,  drew  tip  his  haughty  head,  stretched 
his  arm  with  commanding  gesture,  and  poured  forth, 
in  deep  and  sonorous  tones,  the  lofty  language  of  in- 
extinguishable hope  and  inflexible  resolution.  Thus, 
through  a  long  and  calamitous  period,  every  disaster 
that  happened  without  the  walls  of  Parliament  was 
regularly  followed  by  a  triumph  within  them.  At 
length  he  had  no  longer  an  opposition  to  encounter. 
Of  the  great  party  which  had  contended  against  him 
during  the  first  eight  years  of  his  administration  more 
than  one  half  now  marched  under  his  standard,  with 
his  old  competitor  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  their  head ; 
and  the  rest  had,  after  many  vain  struggles,  quitted  the 
field  in  despair.  Fox  had  retired  to  the  shades  of  St. 
Anne's  Hill,  and  had  there  found,  in  the  society  of 
friends  whom  no  vicissitude  could  estrange  from  him, 
of  a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  of  the  illus- 
trious dead  of  Athens,  of  Rome,  and  of  Florence, 
ample  compensation  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
public  life.  Session  followed  session  with  scarcely  a 
single  division.  In  the  eventful  year  1799,  the  largest 
minority  that  could  be  mustered  against  the  govern- 
ment was  twenty-five. 

In  Pitt's  domestic  policy  there  was  at  this  time 
assuredly  no  want  of  vigour.  While  he  offered  to 
French  Jacobinism  a  resistance  so  feeble  that  it  only 
encouraged  the  evil  which  he  wished  to  suppress,  he 
put  down  English  Jacobinism  with  a  strong  hand. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  repeatedly  suspended. 
Public  meetings  were  placed  under  severe  restraints. 
The  government  obtained  from  Parliament  power  to 
lend  out  of  the  country  aliens  who  were  siispected  of 
evil  designs  ;  and  that  power  was  not  suffered  to  be 
die.  Writei-s  who  propounded  doctrines  adverse  tc 
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monarchy  and  aristocracy  were  proscribed  and  punished 
without  mercy.  It  was  hardly  safe  for  a  republican  to 
avow  his  political  creed  over  his  beefsteak  and  his  bottle 
of  port  at  a  chop-house.  The  old  laws  of  Scotland 
against  sedition,  laws  which  were  considered  by  Eng- 
lishmen as  barbarous,  and  which  a  succession  of  gov- 
ernments had  suifered  to  rust,  were  now  furbished  up 
and  sharpened  anew.  Men  of  cultivated  minds  and 
polished  manners  were,  for  offences  which  at  West- 
minster would  have  been  treated  as  mere  misdemean- 
ours, sent  to  herd  with  felons  at  Botany  Bay.  Some 
reformers,  whose  opinions  were  extravagant,  and  whose 
language  was  intemperate,  but  who  had  never  dreamed 
of  subverting  the  government  by  physical  force,  wen) 
indicted  for  high  treason,  and  were  saved  from  the  gal- 
lows only  by  the  righteous  verdicts  of  juries.  This 
severity  was  at  the  time  loudly  applauded  by  alarmists 
whom  fear  had  made  cruel,  but  will  be  seen  in  a  very 
different  light  by  posterity.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Jishmen  who  wished  for  a  revolution  were,  even 
in  number,  not  formidable,  and,  in  every  thing  but 
number,  a  faction  utterly  contemptible,  without  arms, 
or  funds,  or  plans,  or  organisation,  or  leader.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Pit,  strong  as  he  was  in  the 
support  of  the  great  body  of  the  nation,  might  easily 
have  repressed  the  turbulence  of  the  discontented  mi- 
nority by  firmly  yet  temperately  enforcing  the  ordinary 
la\v.  Whatever  vigour  he  showed  during  this  unfortu- 
nate part  of  his  life  was  vigour  out  of  place  and  season. 
He  was  all  feebleness  and  languor  in  his  conflict  with 
the  foreign  enemy  who  wis  really  to  be  dreaded,  and 
reserved  all  his  energy  and  resolution  for  the  domestic 
enemy  who  might  safely  have  been  despised. 

One  part  only  of  Pitt's  conduct  during  the  last  eight 
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years  of  the  eighteenth  century  deserves  high  praise, 
He  was  the  first  English  minister  who  formed  great 
designs  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  The  manner  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholic  population  of  that  unfor- 
tunate country  had  been  kept  down  during  many  gen- 
erations seemed  to  him  unjust  and  cruel  ;  and  it  wag 
scarcely  possible  for  a  man  of  his  abilities  not  to  per* 
CEiA'e  that,  in  a  contest  against  the  Jacobins,  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  his  natural  allies.  Had  he  been  able  to 
do  all  that  he  wished,  it  is  probable  that  a  wise  and  lib- 
eral policy  would  have  averted  the  rebellion  of  1798. 
But  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  were  great, 
perhaps  insurmountable ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
were,  rather  by  his  misfortune  than  by  his  fault, 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Jacobins.  There  was 
a  third  great  rising  of  the  Irishry  against  the  Eng- 
lishrv,  a  rising  not  less  formidable  than  the  risings 
of  1G41  and  1680.  The  Englishry  remained  victori- 
ous ;  and  it  was  necessary  for  Pitt,  as  it  had  been 
necessary  for  Oliver  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange 
before  him,  to  consider  how  the  victory  should  be  used. 
It  is  only  just  to  his  memory  to  say  that  he  formed  a 
scheme  of  policy,  so  grand  and  so  simple,  so  righteous 
and  so  humane,  that  it  would  alone  entitle  him  to  a 
high  place  among  statesmen.  lie  determined  to  make 
Ireland  one  kingdom  with  England,  and,  at  the  sama 
time,  to  relieve  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  from  civil 
disabilities,  and  to  grant  a  public  maintenance  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry 
theso  noble  designs  into  effect,  the  Union  would  havo 
been  an  Union  indeed.  It  would  have  been  insepara- 
bly associated  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of 
Irishmen  with  civil  and  religious  freedom  ;  and  the  old 
Parliament  in  College  Green  would  have  been  regretted 
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anly  by  a  small  knot  of  discarded  jobber  and  oppress- 
ors,  and  would  have  been  remembered  by  the  body  of 
the  nation  with  the  loathing  nnd  contempt  due  to  the 
most  tyrannical  and  the  most  corrupt  assembly  that 
had  ever  sate  in  Europe.  But  Pitt  could  execute 
only  one  half  of  what  he  had  projected.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  Parliaments 
cf  both  kingdoms  to  the  Union;  but  that  reconcilia- 
tion of  races  and  sects,  without  which  the  Union  couM 
exist  only  in  name,  was  not  accomplished.  He  was 
well* aware  that  he  was  likely  to  find  difficulties  in  the 
closet.  But  he  flattered  himself  that,  by  cautious  and 
dexterous  management,  those  difficulties  might  be  over- 
come. Unhappily,  there  were  traitors  and  sycophants 
in  high  place  who  did  not  suffer  him  to  take  his  own 
time  and  his  own  way,  but  prematurely  disclosed  his 
Rcheme  to  the  King,  and  disclosed  it  in  the  manner 
•nost  likely  to  irritate  and  alarm  a  weak  and  diseased 
aiind.  His  Majesty  absurdly  imagined  that  his  Coro 
nation  oath  bound  him  to  refuse  his  assent  to  any  bill 
for  relieving  Roman  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities. 
To  argue  with  him  was  impossible.  Dundas  tried  to 
explain  the  matter,  but  was  told  to  keep  his  Scotch 
metaphysics  to  himself.  Pitt,  and  Pitt's  ablest  col- 
leagues, resigned  their  offices.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  King  should  make  a  new  arrangement.  But  by 
this  time  his  anger  and  distress  had  brought  back  the 

O  O 

malady  which  had,  many  years  before,  incapacitated 
him  for  the  discharge  of  his  functions.  He  actually 
assembled  his  family,  read  the  Coronation  oath  to  them, 
and  told  them  that,  if  he  broke  it,  the  Crown  would 
immediately  pass  to  the  House  of  Savoy.  It  vrsa 
not  until  after  an  interregnum  of  several  weeks  that 
he  regained  the  full  use  of  his  small  faculties,  and 
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that  a  ministry  after   his   own   iieart  was   at   lengtl 
formed. 

The  materials  out  of  which  he  had  to  construct  a 
government  were  neither  solid  nor  splendid.  To  tha'; 
party,  weak  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  every  kind  of 
talent,  which  was  hostile  to  the  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  his  late  advisers,  lie  could  not  have  recourse 
For  that  party,  while  it  differed  from  his  late  advisers 
on  every  point  on  which  they  had  been  honoured  with 
his  approbation,  cordially  agreed  with  them  as  to  the 
single  matter  which  had  brought  on  them  his  displeas- 
ure. All  that  Avas  left  to  him  was  to  call  up  the  rear 
ranks  of  the  old  ministry  to  form  the  front  rank  of  a 
new  ministry.  In  an  age  pre-eminently  fruitful  of 
parliamentary  talents,  a  cabinet  Avas  formed  containing 
hardly  a  single  man  who,  in  parliamentary  talents, 
could  be  considered  as  even  of  the  second  rate.  The 
most  important  offices  in  the  state  were  bestowed  on 
decorous  and  laborious  mediocrity.  Henry  Addington 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury.  He  had  been  an 
early,  indeed  a  hereditary,  friend  of  Pitt,  and  had  by 
Pitt's  influence  been  placed,  while  still  a  young  man, 
in  the  chair  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was 
universally  admitted  to  have  been  the  best  speaker  that 
had  sate  in  that  chair  since  the  retirement  of  Onslow. 
But  nature  had  not  bestowed  on  him  very  vigorous 
faculties  ;  and  the  highly  respectable  situation  which 
he  had  long  occupied  with  honour  had  rather  unfitted 
than  fitted  him  for  the  discharge  of  his  new  duties. 
His  business  had  been  to  bear  himself  evenly  between 
contending  factions.  He  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
pf  words  ;  and  he  had  always  been  addressed  with 
marked  deference  by  the  great  orators  who  thundered 
against  each  other  from  his  right  and  from  his  left.  It 
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was  not  strange  that,  when,  for  the  first  time,  he  had 
to  encounter  keen  and  vigorous  antagonists,  who  deal, 
hard  blows  without  the  smallest  ceremony,  he  should 
liave  been  awkward  and  unready,  or  that  the  air 
of  dignity  and  authority  which  he  had  acquired  in 
!ii~  f'unner  post,  and  of  which  he  had  not  divested 
himself,  should  have  made  his  helplessness  laughable 
and  pitiable.  Nevertheless,  during  many  months,  hif 
J.M \vi-r  seemed  to  stand  firm.  He  was  a  favourite 
with  the  King,  whom  he  resembled  in  narrowness 
of  mind,  and  to  whom  he  was  more  obsequious  than 
Pitt  had  ever  been.  The  nation  was  put  into  high 
good  humour  by  a  peace  with  France.  The  enthu 
siasm  with  which  the  upper  and  middle  classes  had 
ra&hed  into  the  war  spent  itself.  Jacobinism  was  no 
longer  formidable.  Everywhere  there  was  a  strong 
reaction  against  what  was  called  the  atheistical  and 
anarchical  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bo- 
naparte, now  First  Consul,  was  busied  in  constructing 
out  of  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  a  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment  and  a  new  order  of  knighthood. 
That  nothing  less  than  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
civilised  world  would  satisfy  his  selfish  ambition  was 
not  yet  suspected  ;  nor  did  even  wise  men  see  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  he  might  be  as  safe  a  neighbour  as 
any  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  had  been.  The 
treaty  of  Amiens  was  therefore  hailed  by  the  great 
body  of  the  English  people  with  extravagant  joy. 
The  popularity  of  the  minister  was  for  the  moment  iin 
inense.  His  want  of  parliamentary  ability  was,  as 
yet,  of  little  consequence  ;  for  he  had  scarcely  any  ad- 
versary to  encounter.  The  old  opposition,  delighted 
\>y  the  peace,  regarded  him  with  favour.  A  new  op- 
position had  indeed  been  formed  by  some  of  the  late 
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ministers,  and  was  led  by  Grenvillc  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  by  Windham  in  the -House  of  Commons. 
But  the  new  opposition  could  scarcely  muster  ten  votes, 
and  was  regarded  with  no  favour  bv  the  country.  Or« 

o  »•  •> 

Pitt  the  ministers  relied  as  on  their  firmest  support. 
He  had  not,  like  some  of  his  colleagues,  retired  in  an- 
ger. He  had  expressed  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
conscientious  scruple  which  had  taken  possession  of 
the  royal  mind  ;  and  he  had  promised  his  successors 
all  the  help  in  his  power.  In  private  his  advice  was 
at  their  service.  In  Parliament  he  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench  behind  them;  and,  in  more  than  one  debate, 
defended  them  with  powers  far  superior  to  their  own.  ] 
The  King  perfectly  understood  the  value  of  such  assist- 
ance. On  one  occasion,  at  the  palace,  he  took  the  old 
minister  and  the  new  minister  aside.  "  If  we  three,"  ; 
he  said,  "  keep  together,  all  will  go  well." 

But  it  was  hardly  possible,  human  nature  being  what 
it  is,  and,  more  especially,  Pitt  and  Addington  being 
what  they  were,  that  this  union  should  be  durable. 
Pitt,  conscious  of  superior  powers,  imagined  that  the 
place  which  he  had  quitted  was  now  occupied  by  a ' 
mere  puppet  which  he  had  set  up,  which  he  was  to 
govern  while  he  suffered  it  to  remain,  and  which  he: 
was  to  fling  aside  as  soon  as  he  wished  to  resume  his 
old  position.  Nor  was  it  long  before  he  began  to  pine 
for  the  power  which  he  had  relinquished.  He  had 
been  so  early  raised  to  supreme  authority  in  the  state, 
and  had  enjoyed  that  authority  so  long,  that  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  him.  In  retirement  his  days  passed 
heavily.  He  could  not,  like  Fox,  forget  the  pleasures 
\nd  cares  of  ambition  in  the  company  of  Euripides  or 
Herodotus.  Pride  restrained  him  from  intimating, 
even  to  his  dearest  friends,  that  he  wished  to  be  again 
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minister.  But  he  thought  it  strange,  almost  ungrate- 
ful, that  his  wish  had  not  been  divined,  that  it  had  not 
been  anticipated,  by  one  whom  lie  regarded  as  his 
deputy. 

Addington,  on  the  other  hand,  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  descend  from  his  high  position.  He  was,  in- 
deed, under  a  delusion  much  resembling  that  of  Abon 
1  In <>;ui  in  the  Arabian  tale.  His  brain  was  turned  by 
his  short  and  unreal  Caliphate.  He  took  his  elevation 
quite  seriously,  attributed  it  to  his  own  merit,  and  con- 
ridered  himself  as  one  of  the  great  triumvirate  of 
English  statesmen,  as  worthy  to  make  a  third  with 
Pitt  and  Fox. 

Such  being  the  feelings  of  the  late  minister  and  ««f 
the  present  minister,  a  rupture  was  inevitable;  and 
there  was  no  want  of  persons  bent  on  making  that  rui>- 
ture  speedy  and  violent.  Some  of  these  persons 
wounded  Addington's  pride  by  representing  him  aj>  a 
laeijuey,  sent  to  keep  a  place  on  the  Treasury  bench 
till  his  master  should  find  it  convenient  to  come.  Oth- 
ers took  every  opportunity  of  praising  him  at  Pitt's 
expense.  Pitt  had  waged  a  long,  a  bloody,  a  costly, 
an  unsuccessful  war.  Addington  had  made  peace. 
Pitt  had  suspended  the  constitutional  liberties  of  Eng- 
15-1  :men.  Under  Addington  those  liberties  were  again 
enjoyed.  Pitt  had  wasted  the  public  resources.  Ad- 
dington was  carefully  nursing  them.  It  was  sometimes 
but  too  evident  that  these  compliments  were  not  un- 
pl  easing  to  Addington.  Pitt  became  cold  and  reserved. 
During  many  months  he  remained  at  a  distance  from 
London,  Meanwhile  his  most  intimate  friends,  in 
spite  of  his  declarations  that  I'.e  made  no  complaint, 
and  that  he  had  no  wish  for  office,  exerted  themselves 
to  effect  a  change  of  ministry.  His  favourite  disciple, 
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George  Canning,  young,  ardent,  ambitious,  with  great 
powers  and  great  virtues,  but  with  a  temper  too  rest- 
less and  a  wit  too  satirical  for  his  own  happiness,  was 
indefatigable.  He  spoke  ;  he  wrote ;  he  intrigued  ;  he 
tried  to  induce  a  large  number  of  the  supporters  of  the 
government  to  sign  a  round  robin  desiring  a  change ; 
he  made  game  of  Addington  and  of  Addington's  relaM 
tions  in  a  succession  of  lively  pasquinades.  The  min- 
ister's partisans  retorted  with  equal  acrimony,  if  not 
with  equal  vivacity.  Pitt  could  keep  out  of  the  af- 
fray only  by  keeping  out  of  politics  altogether ;  and 
this  it  soon  became  impossible  for  him  to  do.  Had 
Napoleon,  content  with  the  first  place  among  the  sov- 
ereigns of  the  Continent,  and  with  a  military  reputa- 
tion surpassing  that  of  Maryborough  or  of  -Turenne, 
devoted  himself  to  the  noble  task  of  making  France 
happy  by  mild  administration  and  wise  legislation,  our 
country  might  have  long  continued  to  tolerate  a  gov- 
ernment of  fair  intentions  and  feeble  abilities.  Unhap- 
pily, the  treaty  of  Amiens  had  scarcely  been  signed, 
when  the  restless  ambition  and  the  insupportable  inso- 
lence of  the  First  Consul  convinced  the  great  body  of 
the  English  people  that  the  peace,  so  eagerly  wel- 
comed, was  only  a  precarious  armistice.  As  it  became 
clearer  and  clearer  that  a  war  for  the  dignity,  the  inde- 
pendence, the  very  existence  of  the  nation  was  at 
hand,  men  looked  with  increasing  uneasiness  on  the 
weak  and  languid  cabinet  which  would  have  to  c6ntend 
•gainst  an  enemy  who  united  more  than  the  power  of 
Lewis  the  Great  to  more  than  tlic  genius  of  Frederick 
the  Great.  It  is  true  that  Addington  might  easily 
have  been  a  better  war  minister  than  Pitt,  and  could 
not  possibly  have  been  a  worse.  But  Pitt  had  cast  a 
spell  on  the  public  mind.  The  eloquence,  the  judg- 
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merit,  the  calm  and  disdainful  firmness,  which  he  had, 
during  many  years,  displayed  in  Parliament,  'deluded 
fhe  world  into  the  belief  that  he  must  be  eminently 
qualified  to  superintend  every  department  of  politics  ; 
and  they  imagined,  even  after  the  miserable  failures 
of  Dunkirk,  of  Quiberon,  and  of  the  Holder,  that  he 
was  the  only  statesman  who  could  cope  with  Bona- 
parte. This  feeling  was  nowhere  stronger  than  among 
Addington's  own  colleagues.  The  pressure  put  on 
him  was  so  strong  that  he  could  not  help  yielding  to 
it ;  yet,  even  in  yielding,  he  showed  how  far  he  was 
from  knowing  his  own  place.  His  first  proposition 
was,  that  some  insignificant  nobleman  should  be  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  nominal  head  of  the  admin- 
ttion,  and  that  the  real  power  should  be  divided  bp 
tween  Pitt  and  himself,  who  were  to  be  secretaries  ot 
state.  Pitt,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused 
even  to  discuss  such  a  scheme,  and  talked  of  it  with 
bitter  mirth.  "  Which  secretaryship  was  offered  to 
you  ?  "  his  friend  Wilberforce  asked.  **  Really,"  said 
Pitt,  "  I  had  not  the  curiosity  to  inquire."  Adding- 
ton  was  frightened  into  bidding  higher.  He  offered  to 
resign  the  Treasury  to  Pitt,  on  condition  that  there 
should  be  no  extensive  change  in  the  government. 
But  Pitt  would  listen  to  no  such  terms.  Then  came 
a  dispute  such  as  often  arises  after  negotiations  orally 
conducted,  even  when  the  negotiators  are  men  of  strict 
honour.  Pitt  gave  one  account  of  what  had  passed ; 
Addington  gave  another :  and,  though  the  discrepancies 
were  not  such  as  necessarily  implied  any  intentional 
violation  of  truth  on  either  side,  both  were  greatly  ex- 
asperated. 

Meanwhile  the  quarrel  with  the  First  Consul  had 
come  to  a  crisis.      On  the  16th  of  May,  1803,  the 
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King  sent  a  message  calling  on  the  House  of  Commons 
to  support  him  in  withstanding  the  ambitious  and  en« 
ci caching  policy  of  France  ;  and,  on  tlie  22nd,  the 
House  took  the  message  into  consideration. 

Pitt  had  now  been  living  many  months  in  retire- 
ment. There  had  been  a  general  election  since  he  had 
spoken  in  Parliament ;  and  there  were  two  hundred 
members  who  had  never  heard  him.  It  was  known 
that  on  this  occasion  he  would  be  in  his  place  ;  and 
curiosity  was  wound  up  to  the  highest  point.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  short-hand  writers  were,  in  consequence 
of  some  mistake,  shut  out  on  that  day  from  the  gal- 
lery, so  that  the  newspapers  contained  only  a  very 
meagre  report  of  the  proceedings.  But  several  ac- 
«-ounts  of  what  passed  are  extant  ;  and  of  those 
accounts  the  most  interesting  is  contained  in  an  un- 
published letter,  written  by  a  very  young  member, 
John  William  Ward,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dudley. 
When  Pitt  rose,  he  was  received  with  loud  cheering. 
At  every  pause  in  his  speech  there  was  a  burst  of  ap- 
plause. The  peroration  is  said  to  have  been  one  of 
the  most  animated  and  magnificent  ever  heard  in  Par- 
liament. "  Pitt's  speech,"  Fox  wrote  a  few  days  later, 
"  was  admired  very  much,  and  very  justly.  I  think  it 
was  the  best  he  ever  made  in  that  style."  The  debate 
was  adjourned  ;  and  on  the  second  night  Fox  replied 
in  an  oration  which,  as  the  most  zealous  Pittites  were 
forced  to  acknowledge,  left  the  palm  of  eloquence  doubt- 
ful. Addington  made  a  pitiable  appearance  between 
the  two  great  rivals  ;  and  it  was  observed  that  Pitt, 
while  exhorting  the  Commons  to  stand  resolutely  by 
the  executive  government  against  France,  said  not  a 
word  indicating  esteem  or  friendship  for  the  Prime 
Minister. 
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War  was  speedily  declared.  The  First  Consul 
threatened  to  invade  England  at  the  head  of  the  con- 
IIKTOI-S  nt'  Uelijum  and  Italy,  and  formed  a  great 
vamp  near  the  Straits  of  Dover.  On  the  other  sido 
if  those  Straits  the  whole  population  of  our  island 
rt-a.s  ready  to  rise  up  as  one  man  in  defence  of  the  soil. 
At  this  conjuncture,  as  at  some  other  great  con- 
junctures in  our  history,  the  conjuncture  of  1600,  for 
example,  and  the  conjuncture  of  1088,  there  was  a 
general  disposition  among  honest  and  patriotic  men  to 
•t  old  quarrels,  and  to  regard  as  a  friend  every 
>n  who  was  ready,  in  the  existing  emergency,  to 
do  his  part  towards  the  saving  of  the  state.  A  coali- 
tion of  all  the  first  men  in  the  country  would,  at  that 
moment,  have  been  as  popular  as  the  coalition  of  1783 
had  been  unpopular.  Alone  in  the  kingdom  the  King 
looked  with  perfect  complacency  on  a  cabinet  in  which 
no  man  superior  to  himself  in  genius  was  to  be  found, 
and  was  so  far  from  being  willing  to  admit  all  his 
ablest  subjects  to  office  that  he  was  bent  on  excluding 
them  all. 

A  few  months  passed  before  the  different  parties 
which  agreed  in  regarding  the  government  with  dis- 
like and  contempt  came  to  an  understanding  with  each 
other.  But  in  the  spring  of  1804  it  became  evident 
that  the  weakest  of  ministries  would  have  to  defend 
\tself  against  the  strongest  of  oppositions,  an  opposi- 
tion made  up  of  three  oppositions,  each  of  which 
would,  separately,  have  been  formidable  from  ability, 
an  1  which,  when  united,  were  also  formidable  from 
Dumber.  The  party  which  had  opposed  the  peace, 
headed  by  Grenville  and  Windham,  and  the  party 
which  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  war,  headed  by 
fox,  concurred  in  thinking  that  the  men  now  in  powel 
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were  ineapable  of  either  making  a  good  peace  or 
vraging  a  vigorous  war.  Pitt  had,  in  1802,  spoken 
for  peace  against  the  party  of  Grenville,  and  had,  in 
1803,  spoken  for  war  against  the  party  of  Fox.  But 
of  the  capacity  of  the  cabinet,  and  especially  of  its 
chief,  for  the  conduct  of  great  affairs,  he  thought 
as  meanly  as  either  Fox  or  Grenville.  Questions  were 
easily  found  on  which  all  the  enemies  of  the  govern- 
ment could  act  cordially  together.  The  unfortunate 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Avho  had,  during  the  ear- 
lier months  of  his  administration,  been  supported  by 
Pitt  on  one  side,  and  by  Fox  on  the  other,  now  had  to 
answer  Pitt,  and  to  be  answered  by  Fox.  Two  sharp 
debates,  followed  by  close  divisions,  made  him  weary 
of  liis  post.  It  was  known,  too,  that  the  Upper  House 
was  even  more  hostile  to  him  than  the  Lower,  that 
the  Scotch  representative  peers  wavered,  that  there 
were  signs  of  mutiny  among  the  bishops.  In  the  cab- 
inet itself  there  was  discord,  and,  Avorse  than  discord, 
treachery.  It  was  necessary  to  give  way :  the  minis- 
try was  dissolved  ;  and  the  task  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment was  entrusted  to  Pitt. 

Pitt  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  now  an  opportu- 
nity, such  as  had  never  before  offered  itself,  and  such 
as  might  never  offer  itself  again,  of  uniting  in  the  pub- 
lic service,  on  honourable  terms,  all  the  eminent  tal- 
ents of  the  kingdom.  The  passions  to  which  the 
French  Revolution  had  given  birth  were  extinct. 
The  madness  of  the  innovator  and  the  madness  of  the 
alarmist  had  alike  had  their  day.  Jacobinism  and  An- 
ti-Jacobinism had  gone  out  of  fashion  together.  Tho 
•nost  liberal  statesman  did  not  think  that  season  propi- 
tious for  schemes  of  parliamentary  reform  ;  and  the  most 
conservative  statesman  could  not  pretend  that  there 
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any  occasion  for  gagging  bills  and  suspensions  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  The  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence and  national  honour  occupied  all  minds  ;  and 
those  who  were  agreed  as  to  the  duty  of  maintaining 
that  struggle  with  vigour  might  well  postpone  to  a  more 
convenient  time  all  disputes  about  matters  compara- 
tively unimportant.  Strongly  impressed  by  these  con- 
siderations, Pitt  wished  to  form  a  ministry  including 
all  the  first  men  in  the  country.  The  Treasury  he  re- 
served for  himself;  and  to  Fox  he  proposed  to  assign 
a  share  of  power  little  inferior  to  his  own. 

The  plan  was  excellent ;  but  the  king  would  nol 
hear  of  it.  Dull,  obstinate,  unforgiving,  and,  at  that 
time,  half  mad,  he  positively  refused  to  admit  Fox  into 
his  service.  Anybody  else,  even  men  who  had  gone  as 
far  as  Fox,  or  further  than  Fox,  in  what  his  Majesty 
considered  as  Jacobinism,  Sheridan,  Grey,  Erskine, 
should  be  graciously  received ;  but  Fox  never.  Dur- 
ing several  hours  Pitt  laboured  in  vain  to  reason  down 
this  senseless  antipathy.  That  he  was  perfectly  sincere 
there  can  be  no  doubt :  but  it  was  not  cnoujrh  to  be 
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sincere  ;  he  should  have  been  resolute.  Had  he  de- 
clared himself  determined  not  to  take  office  without 
Fox,  the  royal  obstinacy  would  have  given  way,  as  it 
gave  way,  a  few  months  later,  when  opposed  to  the 
immutable  resolution  of  Lord  Grenville.  In  an  evil 
hour  Pitt  yielded.  He  flattered  himself  with  the  hope 
that,  though  he  consenu-u  to  forego  the  aid  of  his  illus- 
trious rival,  there  would  still  remain  ample  materials 
for  the  formation  of  an  efficient  ministry.  That  hope 
was  cruelly  disappointed.  Fox  entreated  his  friends 
to  leave  personal  considerations  out  of  the  question,  and 
Icclared  that  he  would  support,  with  the  utmost  cor- 
Jiality,  an  efficient  and  patriotic  ministry  from  which 
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lie  should  be  himself  excluded.  Not  only  his  friends, 
however,  but  Grenville,  and  Grenville's  adherents, 
answered,  with  one  voice,  that  the  question  was  not 
personal,  that  a  great  constitutional  principle  was  at 
stake,  and  that  they  would  not  take  office  while  a  man 
eminently  qualified  to  render  service  to  the  common- 
wealth was  placed  under  a  ban  merely  because  he  was 
disliked  at  Court.  All  that  was  left  to  Pitt  was  to 
construct  a  government  out  of  the  wreck  of  Adding- 
ton's  feeble  administration.  The  small  circle  of  his 
personal  retainers  furnished  him  with  a  very  few  use- 
ful assistants,  particularly  Dundas,  who  had  been 
created  Viscount  Melville,  Lord  Harrowby,  and  Can- 
ning. 

Such  was  the  inauspicious  manner  in  which  Pitt 
entered  on  his  second  administration.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  that  administration  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
commencement.  Almost  every  month  brought  some 

* 

new  disaster  or  disgrace.  To  the  war  with  France 
was  soon  added  a  war  with  Spain.  The  opponents 
of  the  minister  were  numerous,  able,  and  active.  His 
most  useful  coadjutors  he  soon  lost.  Sickness  deprived 
him  of  the  help  of  Lord  Harrowby.  It  was  discovered 
that  Lord  Melville  had  been  guilty  of  highly  culpable 
laxity  in  transactions  relating  to  public  money.  He 
was  censured  by  the  House  of  Commons,  driven  from 
office,  ejected  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  impeached 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  The  blow  fell 
heavy  on  Pitt.  It  gave  him,  he  said  in  Parliament, 
El  deep  pang  ;  and,  as  he  uttered  the  word  pang,  his  lip 
quivered,  his  voice  shook,  he  paused,  and  his  hearers 
thought  that  he  was  about  to  burst  into  tears.  Such 
tears  shed  by  Eldon  would  have  moved  nothing  but 
laughter.  Shed  by  the  warm-hearted  and  open-hearted 
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Fox,  they  would  have  moved  sympathy,  but  would  have 
caused  no  surprise.  But  a  tear  from  Pitt  would  have 
been  something  portentous.  He  suppressed  his  emo- 
tion, however,  and  proceeded  with  his  usual  majestic 
Belf-possession. 

His  difficulties  compelled  him  to  resort  to  various  ex- 
pedients. At  one  time  Addington  was  persuaded  to 
accept  office  with  a  peerage;  but  he  brought  no  addi- 
tional strength  to  the  government.  Though  he  went 
through  the  form  of  reconciliation,  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  forget  the  past.  While  he  remained  in 
place  he  was  jealous  and  punctilious  ;  and  he  soon 
retired  again.  At  another  time  Pitt  renewed  his 
efforts  to  overcome  his  master's  aversion  to  Fox ;  and 
it  was  rumoured  that  the  King's  obstinacy  was  grad- 
ually giving  away.  But,  meanwhile,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  minister  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye  the 
decay  of  his  health,  and  the  constant  anxiety  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart.  His  sleep  was  broken.  His 
food  ceased  to  nourish  him.  All  who  passed  him  in 
the  Park,  all  who  had  interviews  with  him  in  Downing 
Street,  saw  misery  written  in  his  face.  The  peculiar 
look  which  he  wore  during  the  last  months  of  his  life 
was  often  pathetically  described  by  Wilberforce,  who 
used  to  call  it  the  Austerlitz  look. 

Still  the  vigour  of  Pitt's  intellectual  faculties,  and 
the  intrepid  haughtiness  of  his  spirit,  remained  unal- 
tered. He  had  staked  everything  on  a  great  venture. 
He  had  succeeded  in  forming  another  mighty  coalition 
Against  the  French  ascendency.  The  united  forces  of 
Austria,  Russia  and  England  might,  he  hoped,  oppose 
»n  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  ambition  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  But  the  genius  and  energy  of  Napoleon 
wevailed.  While  the  English  troops  were  preparing 
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to  embark  for  Germany,  while  the  Russian  troops  were 
slowly  coming  up  from  Poland,  he,  with  rapidity  un- 
precedented in  modern  war,  moved  a  hundred  thousand 
men  from  the  shores  of  the  Ocean  to  the  Black  Forest, 
and  compelled  a  great  Austrian  army  to  surrender  at 
Ulm.  To  the  first  faint  rumours  of  this  calamity  Pitt 
would  give  no  credit.  He  was  irritated  by  the  alarms 
of  those  around  him.  "  Do  not  believe  a  word  of  it," 
he  said :  "  it  is  all  a  fiction."  The  next  day  he  received 
a  Dutch  newspaper  containing  the  capitulation.  He 
knew  no  Dutch.  It  was  Sunday ;  and  the  public 
offices  were  shut.  He  carried  the  paper  to  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  had  been  minister  in  Holland  ;  and 
Lord  Malmesbury  translated  it.  Pitt  tried  to  bear  up ; 
but  the  shock  was  too  crcat ;  and  he  went  awav  with 

V 

death  in  his  face. 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  arrived  four 
days  later,  and  seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  him. 
Forty-eight  hours  after  that  most  glorious  and  most 
mournful  of  victories  had  been  announced  to  the  coun- 
try came  the  Lord  Mayor's  day ;  and  Pitt  dined  at 
Guildhall.  His  popularity  had  declined.  But  on  this 
occasion  the  multitude,  greatly  excited  by  the  recent 
tidings,  welcomed  him  enthusiastically,  took  off  his 
horses  in  Chcapside,  and  drew  his  carriage  up  King 
Street.  When  his  health  was  drunk,  he  returned 
thanks  in  two  or  three  of  those  stately  sentences  of 
which  he  had  a  boundless  command.  Several  of  those 
who  heard  him  laid  up  his  words  in  their  hearts  ;  for 
they  were  the  last  words  that  he  ever  uttered  in  pub- 
lic :  "  Let  us  hope  that  England,  having  saved  herself 
by  her  energy,  may  save  Europe  by  her  example." 

This  was  but  a  momentary  rally.  Austerlitz  soon 
?oinpleted  what  Ulm  had  begun.  Early  in  December 
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Pitt  hail  retired  to  Bath,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
there  gather  strength  for  the  approaching  session. 
\VhiIc  he  was  languishing  there  on  his  sofa  arrived 
the  news  that  a  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  and 
lott  in  Moravia,  that  the  coalition  was  dissolved,  that 
the  Continent  was  at  the  feet  of  France.  He  sank 
down  under  the  blow.  Ten  days  later,  he  wHs  so 
emaciated  that  his  most  intimate  friends  hardly  knew 
him.  He  came  up  from  Bath  by  slow  journey*,  and, 
on  the  llth  of  January,  1806,  reached  his  villa  at 
Putney.  Pailiament  was  to  meet  on  the  21st.  On 
the  20th  -was  to  be  the  parliamentary  dinner  at  the 
house  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Downing 
Street;  and  the  cards  were  already  issued.  But  the 
days  of  the  gi-eat  minister  were  numbered.  The  only 
chance  for  hia  life,  and  that  a  very  slight  chance,  was, 
that  he  should  resign  his  office,  and  pass  some  months 
in  profound  rej)ose.  His  colleagues  paid  him  very 
short  visits,  and  carefully  avoided  political  conversa- 
tion. But  his  spirit,  long  accustomed  to  dominion, 
could  not,  even  in  that  extremity,  relinquish  hopes 
which  everybody  but  himself  perceived  to  be  vain. 
On  the  day  on  which  he  was  carried  into  his  bed- 
room at  Putney,  the  Marquess  Wellesley,  whom  he 
had  long  loved,  whom  he  had  sent  to  govern  India, 
and  whose  administration  had  been  eminently  able, 
energetic,  and  successful,  arrived  in  London  after  an 
•bsence  of  eight  years.  The  friends  saw  each  other 
once  more.  There  was  an  affectionate  meeting,  and 
%  last  parting.  That  it  was  a  last  parting  Pitt  did 
pot  seem  to  be  aware.  He  fancied  himself  to  be  re- 
covering, talked  on  various  subjects  cheerfully,  and 
with  an  unclouded  mind,  and  pronounced  a  warm  and 
jiscerning  eulogium  on  the  Marquess's  brother  Arthur. 
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"  I  never,"  he  said,  "  met  with  any  military  man  wid 
whom  it  was  so  satisfactory  to  converse."  The  excite- 
ment and  exertion  of  this  interview  were  too  much  for 
jie  sick  man.  He  fainted  away;  and  Lord  Wcileslcy 
eft  the  house,  convinced  that  the  close  was  fast  ap- 
proaching. 

And  now  members  of  Parliament  were  fast  coming 
up  to  London.  The  chiefs  of  the  opposition  met  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  course  to  be  taken  on 
the  first  day  of  the  session.  It  Avas  easy  to  guess  what 
would  be  the  language  of  the  King's  speech,  and  of 
the  address  which  would  be  moved  in  answer  to  that 
speech.  An  amendment  condemning  the  policy  of 
the  government  had  been  prepared,  and  was  to  have 
been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  a  young  nobleman  who  had  already  won 
for  himself  that  place  in  the  esteem  of  his  country 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  half  a  century,  he 
still  retains.  He  was  unwilling,  however,  to  come  for- 
ward as  the  accuser  of  one  who  was  incapable  of 
defending  himself.  Lord  Grenville,  who  had  been  in- 
formed of  Pitt's  state  by  Lord  Wellesley,  and  had  been 
deeply  affected  by  it,  earnestly  recommended  forbear- 
ance ;  and  Fox,  with  characteristic  generosity  and  good 
nature,  gave  his  voice  against  attacking  his  now  help- 
less rival.  "  Sunt  lacrymrc  rerum,"  he  said,  "  et  men- 
tem  mortalia  tangunt."  On  the  first  day,  therefore, 
there  was  no  debate.  It  was  rumoured  that  evening 
that  Pitt  was  better.  But  on  the  following  morning 
his  physicians  pronounced  that  there  were  no  hopes. 
The  commanding  faculties  of  which  he  had  been  too 
proud  were  beginning  to  fail.  His  old  tutor  and  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  informed  him  of  his  danger, 
ind  gave  such  rc'jgious  advice  and  consolation  as  a 
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confused  and  obscured  mind  could  mvive.  Stories 
were  told  of  devout  sentiments  fervently  uttered  by 
the  dying  man.  But  these  stones  found  no  credit  with 
anybody  who  knew  him.  Wilberforce  pronounced  it 
inijxxssible  that  they  could  be  tine.  "  Pitt,"  he  added, 
'*  was  a  man  who  always  said  less  than  he  thought  on 
such  topics."  It  was  asserted  in  many  after-dinner 
speeches,  Grub  Street  elegies,  and  academic  prize 
poems  and  prize  declamations,  that  the  great  minister 
died  exclaiming,  u  Oh  my  country  !  "  This  is  a  fable  : 
but  it  is  true  that  the  last  words  which  he  uttered, 
while  he  knew  what  he  said,  were  broken  exclamations 
about  the  alarming  state  of  public  affairs.  He  ceased 
to  breathe  on  the  morning  of  the  23rd  of  January, 
180G,  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
he  first  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  was  in  his 
forty-seventh  year,  and  had  been,  during  near  nineteen 
years,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  undisputed 
chief  of  the  administration.  Since  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment was  established  in  England,  no  English  states- 
man has  held  supreme  power  so  long.  Walpole,  it  is 
true,  was  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  during  more  than 
twenty  years:  but  it  was  not  till  Walpole  had  been 
Borne  time  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  that  he  could 
be  properly  called  Prime  Minister. 

It  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Pitt 
should  be  honoured  with  a  public  funeral  and  a  monu- 
ment. The  motion  was  opposed  by  Fox  in  a  speech 
which  deserves  to  be  studied  as  a  model  of  good  taste 
and  2<xxl  feeling.  The  task  was  the  most  invidious 

O  O 

that  ever  an  orator  undertook :  but  it  was  performed 
with  a  humanity  and  delicacy  whicl  were  warmly  ac- 
knowledged by  the  mourning  friends  of  him  who  wai 
gone.  The  motion  was  carried  by  288  votes  to  89. 
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The  22nd  of  February  was  fixed  for  the  funerai. 
The  corpse,  having  lain  in  state  during  two  days  in  tho 
Painted  Chamber,  was  borne  with  great  pomp  to  the 
northern  transept  of  the  Abbey.  A  splendid  train  of 
princes,  nobles,  bishops,  and  privy  councillors  followed. 
The  grave  of  Pitt  had  been  made  near  to  the  spct 
where  his  great  father  lay,  near  also  to  the  spot  where 
his  oreat  rival  was  soon  to  lie.  The  sadness  of  the 

O 

assistants  was  beyond  that  of  ordinary  mourners.     For 
he  whom  they  were  committing  to  the  dust  had  died 
of  sorrows  and  anxieties  of  which  none  of  the  survi 
vors  could  be  altogether  without  a  share.    Wilberforce, 
who   carried   the  banner   before  the   hearse,  described 
the  awful  ceremony  with  deep  feeling.     As  the  coffin 
descended  into  the  earth,  he  said,  the  eagle  face  of 
Chatham   from  above  seemed  to  look  down  with  con 
Bternation  into  the  dark  house  which  was  receiving  all 
that  remained  of  so  much  power  and  glory. 

All  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  readily  con- 
curred in  voting  forty  thousand  pounds  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  Pitt's  creditors.  Some  of  his  admirers 
seemed  to  consider  the  magnitude  of  his  embarrass- 
ments as  a  circumstance  highly  honourable  to  him ; 
but  men  of  sense  will  probably  be  of  a  different  opin- 
ion. It  is  far  better,  no  doubt,  that  a  great  minister 
should  carry  his  contempt  of  money  to  excess  than 
that  he  should  contaminate  his  hands  with  unlawful 
gain.  But  it  is  neither  right  nor  becoming  in  a  man 
to  whom  the  public  has  given  an  income  more  than 
sufficient  for  his  comfort  and  dignity  to  bequeath  to 
that  public  a  great  debt,  the  effect  of  mere  negligence 
and  profusion.  As  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Pitt  never  had  less  than 
six  thousand  a  year,  besides  an  excellent  house.  IB 
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1792  he  was  forced  by  his  royal  master's  friendly  im- 
portunity to  accept  for  life  the  office  of  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Ports,  with  near  four  thousand  a  year  more. 
He  had  neither  wife  nor  child  :  he  had  no  needy  rela- 
tions: he  had  no  expensive  tastes:  he  had  no  long 
election  bills.  Had  he  given  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
a  week  to  the  regulation  of  his  household,  he  would 
have  kept  his  expenditure  within  bounds.  Or,  if  he 
could  not  spare  even  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  week  for 
that  puq>ose,  he  had  numerous  friends,  excellent  men 
of  business,  who  would  have  been  proud  to  act  as  his 
stewards.  One  of  those  friends,  the  chief  of  a  great 
commercial  house  in  the  city,  made  an  attempt  to  put 
the  establishment  in  Downing  Street  to  rights ;  but  in 
vain.  He  found  that  the  waste  of  the  servants'  hall 
was  almost  fabulous.  The  quantity  of  butcher's  meat 
charged  in  the  bills  was  nine  hundred-weight  a  week. 
The  consumption  of  poultry,  of  fish,  and  of  tea  was 
in  proportion.  The  character  of  Pitt  would  have 
stood  higher  if,  with  the  disinterestedness  of  Pericles 
and  of  Do  Witt,  he  had  united  their  dignified  fru 
gality. 

The  memory  of  Pitt  has  been  assailed,  times  innu- 
merable, often  justly,  often  unjustly  ;  but  it  has  suffered 
much  less  from  his  assailants  than  from  his  eulogists. 
For,  during  many  years,  his  name  was  the  rallying  cry 
of  a  class  of  men  with  whom,  at  one  of  those  terrible 
conjunctures  which  confound  all  ordinary  distinctions, 
he  was  accidentally  and  temporarily  connected,  but  to 
whom,  on  almost  all  great  questions  of  principle,  he 
was  diametrically  opposed.  The  haters  of  parliamen- 
tary reform  called  themselves  Pittites,  not  choosing  to 
temember  that  Pitt  made  three  motions  for  parliamen- 
tary reform,  and,  that,  though  he  thought  that  such  a 
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reform  could  not  safely  be  made  while  the  passions  ex- 
cited by  the  French  revolution  were  racing,  he  never 
uttered  a  word  indicating  that  lie  should  not  be  pre- 
pared at  a  more  convenient  season  to  bring  the  question 
forward  a  fourth  time.  The  toast  of  protestant  ascen- 
dency was  drunk  on  Pitt's  birthday  by  a  set  of  Pittites 
who  could  not  but  be  aware  that  Pitt  had  resigned  his 
office  because  he  could  not  carry  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  defenders  of  the  Test  Act  called  themselves  Pitt- 
ites, though  they  could  not  be  ignorant  that  Pitt  had 
laid  before  George  the  Third  unanswerable  reasons  for 
abolishing  the  Test  Act.  The  enemies  of  free  trade 
called  themselves  Pittites,  though  Pitt  was  far  more 
deeply  imbued  with  the  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith  than 
either  Fox  or  Grey.  The  very  negro-drivers  invoked 
the  name  of  Pitt,  whose  eloquence  was  never  more 
conspicuously  displayed  than  when  he  spoke  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  negro.  This  mythical  Pitt,  who  resem- 
bles the  genuine  Pitt  as  little  as  the  Charlemagne  of 
Ariosto  resembles  the  Charlemagne  of  Eginhard,  has 
had  his  day.  History  will  vindicate  the  real  man  from 
calumny  disguised  under  the  semblance  of  adulation, 
and  will  exhibit  him  as  what  he  was,  a  minister  of 
great  talents,  honest  intentions,  and  liberal  opinions, 
pre-eminently  qualified,  intellectually  and  morally,  for 
the  part  of  a  parliamentary  leader,  and  capable  of  ad- 
ministering, with  prudence  and  moderation,  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  prosperous  and  tranquil  country,  but 
unequal  to  surprising  and  terrible  emergencies,  and 
liable,  in  such  emergencies,  to  err  grievously,  both  on 
Uie  side  of  weakness  and  on  the  side  of  violence. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES.1 

(KJinburgk  Renew,  January  1825.) 

Op  the  numerous  excellent  works  in  which  this  important 
subject  has  lately  been  discussed,  that  of  Mr.  Stephen  is  the 
most  comprehensive,  and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  valua- 
ble. We  are  net  aware  that  any  opponent  has  appeared, 
sufficiently  intrepid  to  deny  his  statements,  or  to  dispute  their 
n-  ults.  The  decent  and  cautious  advocates  of  slavery  care- 
fully avoid  all  ail  asion  to  a  publication  which  they  feel  to  be 
unanswerable;  and  the  boldest  content  themselves  with  mis- 
representing and  reviling  what  they  cannot  even  pretend  to 
confute.  In  truth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  assert  that,  on  the 
part  of  the  slave-drivers  and  their  supporters,  this  contro- 
versy has,  for  the  most  part,  been  conducted  with  a  disingen- 
uousnes*  and  a  bitterness  to  which  literary  history  furnishes 
no  parallel.  Most  of  the  honourable  and  intelligent  men 
whose  names  give  respectability  to  the  Colonial  party,  have 
in  prudence  or  in  disgust,  stood  aloof  from  the  contest.  It 
their  absence,  the  warfare  has  been  carried  on  by  a  race  of 
scribblers,  who,  like  the  mercenary  Mohawks,  so  often  oui 
auxiliaries  in  Transatlantic  campaigns,  unite  the  indifference 
of  the  hireling  to  the  ferocity  of  the  cannibal ;  who  take  nit . 
from  an  ambush,  and  who  desire  victory  only  that  they  may 
have  the  pleasure  of  scalping  and  torturing  the  vanquished. 

The  friends  of  humanity  and  freedom  have  often  boasted) 

l  The  Slavery  of  the  Brit'uh  \Vett  India  Coloniet  delineated,  at  it  exutt 
toth  in  Law  and  Practice,  and  compared  with  the  Slavery  of  other  Countriel, 
Ancient  and  Modern.  By  JAMES  STEPHKX,  Ksq.  Vol.  I.,  being  a  Palio- 
tation  of  the  State  in  point  of  Lav.  London,  iiutterworth,  1824. 
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with  honest  pride,  that  the  wise  and  good  of  hostile  sects  ar,d 
factions  seemed,  when  slavery  or  the  slave-trade  were  in 
question,  to  forget  their  mutual  antipathies  :  —  that  the  intro- 
duction of  this  subject  was  to  such  men  what  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  Crusade  was  to  the  warriors  of  the  dark  ages  — 
a  signal  to  suspend  nil  their  petty  disputes,  and  to  array 
themselves  under  the  same  holy  banner,  against  the  same 
accursed  enemy.  In  this  respect  the  slave-drivers  are  now 
aven  with  us.  They,  too,  may  boast  that,  if  our  cause  has 
received  support  from  honest  men  of  all  religious  and  polit- 
ical parties,  theirs  has  tended,  in  as  great  a  degree,  to  com- 
bine and  conciliate  every  form  of  violence  and  illibcrality. 
Tories  and  Radicals,  prebendaries  and  field-preachers,  are 
to  be  found  in  their  ranks.  The  only  requisites  for  one 
who  aspires  to  enlist,  are  a  front  of  brass  and  a  tongue  of 
venom. 

"  Omnigemimqne  Deflm  monstra,  et  latrator  Anubis, 

Contra  N'eptunum  ct  Vencrem,  contraquc  Minervam 

Tcla  tentnt." 

But  it  is  neither  on  facts  nor  on  arguments  that  slavery 
seems  now  to  depend  for  protection.  It  neither  doubles,  nor 
stands  at  bay:  It  has  neither  the  ingenuity  of  the  hare,  nor 
the  intrepidity  of  the  lion.  It  defends  itself,  like  the  hunted 
polecat,  by  the  loathsomeness  with  which  it  taints  the  atmos- 
phere around  it ;  and  hopes  to  escape,  by  disgusting  those 
whom  it  can  neither  weary  nor  subdue.  We  could  say  much 
on  this  subject.  But  the  sum  is,  that  ''  the  worm  will  do  his 
kind"  —  and  we  have  a  more  important  task  to  perform.  It 
is  our  intention  to  analyse,  very  concisely,  the  valuable  work 
of  Mr.  Stephen,1  and  afterwards  to  offer  to  our  readers  some 
remarks  which  the  perusal  of  it  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Stephen  begins,  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  au- 
thority of  the  Colonial  Slave-laws.  It  has  been  commonly 
supposed  in  England,  that  there  exists  some  known  local  law 
in  the  Colonies,  distinct  from  the  law  of  England,  by  which 
the  bondage  of  the  Negro  has  been  introduced  and  defined. 
There  is,  however,  no  such  law.  The  Colonists  could,  at  no 
lime,  venture  to  present  an  act  for  such  a  purpose  to  an 

1  Mr.  Stephen's  work  cannot,  of  course,  embrace  any  changes  which 
«.ay  have  taken  place  in  West  Indian  Legislation  during  the  last  eighteei 
jionth?  or  two  years.  Some  partial  modifications  of  the  former  code  maj 
have  taken  place  during  that  time  in  three  or  four  of  tb«  colonies,  bu.' 
these  do  not  affect  the  general  results. 
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English  sovereign.  The  Spanish  conquerors  and  the  roving 
pirates  of  the  Antilles  foul  established  that  state  :  and  the 
ish  settlers  considered  themselves  as  succeeding  to  the 
rights  of  the  original  dcspoilers  of  America.  Those  rights, 
as  they  at  that  time  existed,  may  he  summed  up  in  one  short 
and  terrible  maxim,  —  that  the  slave  is  the  absolute  property 
of  the  master.  It  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  known ; 
because,  al; hough  a  few  restraining  statutes  have  of  late 
years  been  passed,  this  odious  principle  is  still  the  ba.sis  of  all 
West  Indian  legislation.  It  is  pre-supposed  in  all  meliorat- 
ing acts.  It  is  the  rule,  and  the  restraints  are  exception*. 
In  the  benefits  which  every  other  English  subject  derives 
from  the  common  law,  the  Negro  has  no  share.  His  mastei 
may  lawfully  treat  him  as  he  pleases,  except  in  points  reg- 
ulated by  express  enactment. 

Mr.  Stephen  proceeds  to  analyze  the  legal  nature  of  the 
relation  between  the  master  and  the  slave.  Throughout  the 
West  Indies,  slavery  is  a  constrained  service,  —  a  service 
without  wages.  In  some  of  the  colonies,  indeed,  there  are 
acts  which  regulate  the  time  of  la  tour,  and  the  amount  of  the 
subsistence  which  shall  be  given  in  return.  But,  from  causes 
to  which  we  shall  hereafter  advert,  these  acts  are  nugatory, 
In  other  islands,  even  these  ostensible  reforms  have  not  taken 
place  :  nnd  tire  owner  may  legally  give  his  slaves  as  much 
to  do,  and  as  little  to  cat,  as  he  thinks  lit. 

In  all  i he  islands,  the  master  may  legally  imprison  his 
slave.  In  all  the  islands  he  may  legally  Hog  him ;  and  in 
some  of  the  islands  he  may-  legally  flog  him  at  his  discretion. 
The  be.-t  of  the  meliorating  acts  promise  little,  and  perform 
less.  By  some  of  them  it  is  enacted,  that  the  slave  fhall 
not  be  flogged,  till  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  last  flog- 
ging—  by  others,  that  he  shall  not  receive  more  than  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lashes  in  one  day.  These  laws,  useless  as 
they  are,  have  a  meaning.  But  there  are  others  which  add 
insult  to  cruelty.  In  some  of  the  Colonial  Codes,  there  are 
facetious  provisions  that  the  slave  shall  not  receive  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  lashes  at  one  time,  or  for  one  fault. 
What  is  ihe  legal  definition  of  a  time?  Or  who  are  the 
legal  judges  of  a  fault?  If  the  master  should  chuse  to  say 
that  it  is  a  fault  in  his  slave  to  have  woolly  hair,  whom  doea 
the  law  authorize  to  contradict  him  ? 

It  is  just  to  say,  that  the  murder  of  a  slave  is  now  a  cap* 
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ital  crime.  But  the  West  Indian  rules  of  evidence,  to  which 
we  shall  hereafter  call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  render 
'the  execution  of  the  laws  on  this  subject  almost  impossible. 
The  most  atrocious  kinds  of  mutilation,  —  even  those  which 
in  England  are  punished  with  death, —  when  committed  upon 
the  person  of  a  slave,  subject  the  offender  only  to  a  fine,  or 
to  a  short  imprisonment.  In  Dominica,  for  instance,  "  to 
maim,  deface,  mutilate,  or  cruelly  torture"  a  slave,  is  a  crime 
which  is  to  be  expiated  by  a  line  not  exceeding  one  hun- 
dred pounds  currency,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the 
term  of  three  months.  By  the  law  of  Jamaica,  a  master 
who  perpetrates  any  outrage  short  of  murder  on  the  person 
of  a  slave,  is  subject  to  a  iine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
pounds  currency,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  the  term 
of  12  months.  In  very  atrocious  cases,  the  court  may  direct 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  slave.  But  this,  though  a  benefit, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  to  the  Negro,  is  a  very  slight  aggravation 
of  the  punishment  of  the  master.  At  most,  it  is  only  an 
addition  of  a  few  pounds  to  the  line.  And  as  the  possession 
of  a  slave  who  has  been  maimed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der him  helpless,  is  rather  burdensome  than  profitable,  it 
would,  in  many  cases,  be  really  an  advantage  to  the  crim- 
inal. 

If  these  terrible  prerogatives  were  confined  to  the  mas- 
ter alone,  the  condition  of  the  slave  would  be  sufficiently 
wretched.  Yet  it  would  not  be  without  alleviations.  The 
proprietor  might  sometimes  be  restrained  by  a  sense  of  his 
pecuniary  interest,  if  not  by  higher  considerations,  from  those 
extreme  outrages,  against  which  the  law  affords  so  scanty  a 
protection.  At  all  events,  during  his  absence,  his  Negroes 
would  enjoy  an  interval  of  security.  Unhappily,  the  Co- 
lonial Codes  permit  all  the  representatives  and  agents  of  the 
master,  black  and  white,  bond  and  free,  to  exercise  most  of 
his  despotic  powers. 

We  have  seen  that  the  slave  has  no  legal  property  in  his 
own  body.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  that  he  has  no 
property  in  any  thing  else,  —  that  all  his  acquisitions  belong, 
like  himself,  to  his  master.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  chattel.  We 
should  rather  say,  that  to  serve  the  purpose  of  rapacity  and 
tyranny,  he  is  alternately  considered  as  real  and  as  personal 
property.  He  may  be  sold  or  bequeathed  at  the  pleasure  of 
b\s  master.  He  may  be  put  up  to  auction  by  process  of  law 
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for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors  or  legatees  of  his  master.  In 
either  of  these  ways  lie  may  be,  in  a  moment,  torn  for  ever 
from  his  home,  his  associates,  his  own  children.  He  i-.  in 
addition  to  thin,  legally  a  subject  of  mortgages,  demises, 
s  settlements  in  tail,  in  remainder,  and  io  reversion. 
The  practice  of  raising  money  on  this  species  of  property, 
i»  favoured  by  the  laws  of  all  the  Colonies,  and  has  been 
equally  fatal  to  the  owner  and  to  the  slave.  It  is  fatal  to  the 
owner,  because  it  enables  him  to  risk  capital  not  his  own,  in 
the  precarious  lottery  of  the  West  Indian  sugar  trade.  It  u 
fatal  to  the  slave,  because,  in  the  first  pjace,  while  it  leaves 
to  the  master  all  his  power  to  oppress,  it  deprives  him  of  his 
power  to  manumit;  and  secondly,  because  it  leads  the  master 
to  keep  ]K)ssession  of  his  Negroes,  and  to  compel  them  to 
labour,  when  he  has  no  prospect  of  holding  them  long,  and 
is  therefore  naturally  inclined  to  make  as  much  by  them,  and 
to  spend  as  little  upon  them  as  possible, — a  fact  amply 
proved  by  the  miserable  state  in  which  the  gang  is  generally 
found,  when  transferred  from  the  ruined  planter  to  the  half 
ruined  mortgagee. 

Such  is  the  legal  condition  of  the  Negro,  considered  with 
reference  to  his  master.  We  shall  proceed  to  examine  into 
the  nature  of  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  towards  free 
persons  in  general. 

He  is  not  competent  to  be  a  party  to  any  civil  action,  either 
as  plaintiff  or  defendant ;  nor  can  he  be  received  as  inform- 
ant or  prosecutor  against  any  person  of  free  condition.  He 
ii  protected  only  as  a  horse  is  protected  in  this  country.  His 
owner  may  bring  an  action  against  any  person  who  may 
have  occasioned  the  loss  of  his  services.  But  it  is  plain  that 
the  slave  may  .-ti-taiu  many  civil  injuries,  to  which  this  cir- 
cuitous mode  of  obtaining  redress  is  not  applicable  ;  and 
even  when  it  is  applicable,  the  damages  are  awarded,  not  to 
the  injured  party,  but  to  his  master.  The  protection  which 
indictments  and  criminal  informations  afford,  is  also  of  very 
Harrow  extent.  Many  crimes  which,  when  committed  against 
a  white  man,  are  considered  as  most  atrocious,  may  be  com- 
mitted by  any  white  man  against  a  slave  with  perfect  impu- 
nity. To  rob  a  slave,  for  instance,  is,  in  most  of  the  islands, 
not  even  a  misdemeanour.  In  this  case,  the  grand  principle 
vf  Colonial  law  is  suspended.  The  property  of  a  slave,  it 
seem1),  is  considered  as  belonging  to  his  owner  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  oppression,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  protect!  3» 
By  the  meliorating  laws  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  the  crime 
of  highway  robbery  upon  a  Negro,  is  punished  by  fines, 
which,  as  far  as  we  are  informed,  in  no  case  exceed  thirty 
pounds  currency. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  natural  right  of  self-defence  ia 
denied  to  the  slave.  By  the  laws  of  almost  all  the  islands,  a 
slave  who  should  defend  himself  from  murder  or  torture,  to 
the  injury  of  a  White  person,  though  such  White  person 
should  possess  no  authority  whatever  over  him.  might  be 
punished  with  death. 

We  now  come  to  the  laws  respecting  the  evidence  of 
slaves,  —  laws  which  the  Colonists  stoutly  defend,  —  and  with 
reason  ;  for,  while  these  remain  unaltered,  the  meliorating 
acts,  feeble  at  best,  must  always  be  utterly  inefficient.  The 
testimony  of  these  unfortunate  beings  is  not.  admissible  in 
any  cause,  civil  or  criminal,  against  a  White  person.  To 
this  general  rule  there  are,  in  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  Col- 
onies, some  partial  exceptions.  It  is  needless  to  say,  that 
everv  crime  may  be  easily  perpetrated  in  a  community  of 
which  only  one  member  in  ten  is  a  competent  witness.  The 
Government  have  pressed  this  point  on  the  consideration  of 
the  Colonial  Assemblies.  In  Jamaica,  tlie  proposed  amend- 
ments were  recently  negatived  by  a  majority  of  34  to  1. 
In  Barbadoes  they  have  met  with  a  similar  reception.  The 
only  excuse  we  ever  heard  made  for  so  disgraceful  a  law,  is 
this,  that  the  Negroes  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  obliga- 
tions of  an  oath,  and,  in  fact,  are  scarcely  responsible  beings. 
But  from  this  excuse  the  legislators  of  Jamaica  have  ex 
eluded  themselves,  by  enacting,  that  a  slave  who  commits 
perjury,  in  a  criminal  cause,  against  another  slave,  shall 
Buffer  the  same  punishment  as  the  prisoner,  if  convicted, 
would  have  suffered.  If  a  slave  be  ignorant  of  the  nature 
of  an  oath,  why  is  he  admitted  as  a  witness  against  any 
human  being?  Why  is  he  punished,  in  some  casesT  with 
death,  for  an  offence  which  subjects  his  more  enlightened, 
and  therefore,  more  guilty  master,  only  to  transportation? 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  possesses  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualifications  which  are  required  in  a  witness,  why  is  he  not 
suffered  to  appear  against  an  European  ? 

But  we  must  proceed.  The  slave,  thus  excluded  from  tho 
protection  of  the  law,  is  subject  to  all  its  icstraints.  He  un« 
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iergoes  the  miseries  of  a  beast  of  burden,  without  enjoying 
its  immunities.  He  is  bound,  notwithstanding  that  alleged 
inferiority  of  his  understanding,  which  is  admitted  as  a  rea- 
son for  curtailing  his  rights,  but  not  for  lightening  his  respon- 
sibility, by  the  M  hole  of  the  criminal  code  which  is  in  force 
against  free  persons.  And,  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  subjected 
to  another  most  unjust  and  cruel  code,  made  for  his  class 
alone.  If  he  flies  from  the  colony,  lie  is  put  to  death.  If 
he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  plantation  to  which  he  is 
attached,  without  a  written  permission,  he  is  liable  to  be 
severely  punished.  Actions  in  themselves  perfectly  inno- 
cent, —  buying  or  felling  certain  goods  in  a  market,  — 
raising  certain  descriptions  of  produce,  —  possessing  certain 
species  of  live  stock,  —  are  crimes  for  which  the  Negro  is 
punished,  unless  he  can  produce  a  written  authority  from  hia 
owner.  In  some  of  the  Inlands,  not  even  the  command  of 
bis  owner  is  admitted  as  an  excuse.  To  beat  a  drum,  to 
blow  a  horn,  to  dance,  to  play  at  quoits,  to  throw  squibs,  to 
make  fireworks,  are  all  offences  when  committed  by  a  slave, 
an<l  subject  him  to  the  cruel  chastisement  of  the  whip.  When 
things  merely  indifferent  are  visited  with  such  severe  pen- 
alties, it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  real  delinquencies  are 
not  very  mercifully  dealt  with.  In  fact,  many  actions  for 
which  a  White  man  is  only  imprisoned,  or  otherwise  slightly 
punished,  if  punished  at  all,  are  capital  crimes  when  com  mi  t- 
•v  a  slave.  Such  are  stealing,  or  attempting  to  steal,  to 
the  value  of  12d.  currency,  killing  any  animal  of  the  value 
of  6s.,  uttering  mutinous  words,  and  n  long  list  of  equally 
heinous  crimes.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  infamous 
law  which  exists  in  Jamaica  on  the  subject  of  perjury.  An- 
other of  a  most  kingly  character  is  in  force  in  the  same 
I-land.  To  compass  or  imagine  the  death  of  any  of  the 
White  inhabitants,  (God  bless  their  Majesties!)  is  an  enor- 
mity for  which  a  slave  is  punished  with  death.  It  is  con- 
tnuy  to  the  duty  of  their  allegiance! 

Such  is  the  penal  code  to  which  the  skives  are  subject. 
The  manner  in  which  they  are  tried  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
disgraceful.  On  charges  which  do  not  affect  their  lives,  • 
•  !e  justice  is,  for  the  most  part,  competent  to  decide.  IB 
capital  cases,  several  justices  must  attend,  and,  in  most  of 
Ihi-  Colonies,  a  Jury  is  summoned,  if  that  name  can  be  ap- 
plied where  there  is  neither  parity  of  condition  nor  right  of 
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challenge.  No  indictment  is  preferred  No  previous  inves- 
tigation takes  place  before  a  Grand  Jury.  In  most  of  the 
Islands  no  record  is  drawn  up.  In  some,  it  is  enacted,  that 
the  execution  shall  immediately  follow  the  sentence.  The 
prisoner  is  now  sufficiently  lucky  to  be  hanged.  But  for- 
merly it  was  not  unusual  to  inflict  what  the  Colonial  codes 
style  "exemplary  punishment,"  When  it  was  thought  expe- 
dient to  exercise  this  right,  the  offender  was  roasted  alive, 
hung  up  in  irons  to  perish  by  thirst,  or  shut  up  in  a  cage 
and  starved  to  death  T  These  punishments  were  commonly 
reserved  for  •wretches  who  had  committed  the  diabolical 
crime  of  insurrection  against  the  just  and  paternal  govern- 
ment, of  which  we  have  feebly  attempted  to  delineate  the 
excellence. 

The  bondage,  of  which  we  have  given  this  description,  is 
hereditary.  It  is  entailed  on  the  posterity  of  the  slave  to  the 
remotest  generations.  The  law  does  not  compel  his  master 
to  enfranchise  him,  on  receiving  a  fair  price.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  interferes  to  prevent  the  master,  even  when  so 
inclined,  from  giving  him  his  liberty.  In  some  of  the  islands 
a  direct  tax  is  imposed  on  manumission;  and  in  all,  the  en- 
couragement which  is  given  to  the  practice  of  raising  money 
on  Negroes  by  mortgage,  tends  to  obstruct  their  liberation. 

Slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  confined  to  Negroes  and 
people  of  colour.  This  circumstance  is  peculiar  to  the 
slavery  of  the  New  World  ;  and  its  effects  are  most  calam- 
itous. The  external  peculiarities  of  the  African  race  are 
thus  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  Colonists  witli  every  thing 
degrading,  and  are  considered  as  the  disgusting  livery  of  the 
most  abject  servitude.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  free  Negroes 
and  Mulattoes  lie  under  so  many  legal  disabilities,  and  expe- 
rience such  contemptuous  treatment,  that  their  condition  can 
be  esteemed  desirable  only  when  compared  with  the  bondage 
to  which  it  has  succeeded.  Of  the  rules  to  which  this  class 
is  subjected,  we  shall  notice  only  one  of  the  most  odious. 
We  speak  of  the  presumption  against  liberty,  which  is  a  rec- 
ognised principle  of  colonial  law.  The  West  Indian  maxim 
is,  that  every  Negro  and  Mulatto  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
slave,  till,  by  documentary  evidence,  he  can  be  proved  to 
be  otherwise.  It  may  be  notorious,  that  he  has  been  free 
»ince  he  first  resided  in  the  colony,  —  that  h'}  has  lived 
Iwenly  years  in  England,  —  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  Hayti  or 
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Columbia.  All  this  is  immaterial.  If  he  cannot  produce 
a  deed  of  manumission,  he  is  liable  to  be  put  up  to  sale  l»v 
public  auction  !  On  this  subject  remarks  would  be  superflu- 
GU-.  Thank  God,  we  are  writing  for  a  free  people. 

We  have  now  accompanied  Mr.  Stephen  through  most  of 
lending  topic*  of  his  Avork.  We  have  occasionally  de- 
parted from  his  arrangement,  which  indeed  is  not  always  the 
most  convenient.  This,  however,  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  composed.  If  there  be  any  thing  else  to  which  we 
should  be  inclined  to  object,  it  is  to  the  lengthened  parallels 
which  Mr.  Stephen  draws  between  the  Slave  laws  of  the  West 
Indies  and  those  which  have  existed  in  other  countries.  He 
is  not,  we  think,  too  severe  upon  our  Colonist*.  But  we 
suspect  that  he  is  n  little  too  indulgent  to  the  Greeks  and 
Roman*.  These  passages  are,  at  the  same  time,  in  a  high 
degree  curious  and  ingenious,  though  perhajH  too  long  and  too 
frequent.  Such  blemishes,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  detract  but  in  a  very  slight  degree  from  the  value  of 
a  book  eminently  distinguished  by  the  copiousness  and  nov- 
elty of  the  information  which  it  afford.*,  by  the  force  of  its 
reasoning,  and  by  the  energy  and  atiimation  of  its  style. 

We  have  not  alluded  to  that  part  of  the  work,  in  which 
the  lamentable  state  of  the  law,  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction,  is  described ;  because  the  evil  has  been  univer- 
sally acknowledged,  and  something  intended  for  a  remedy 
has  at  last  been  provided.  The  imagined  specific,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  is  an  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  This 
measure,  we  doubt  not,  is  well  intended.  But  we  feel  con- 
vinced that,  unless  combined  **fith  other  reforms,  it  will  prove 
almost  wholly  useless.  The  immorality  and  irreligion  of  the 
slaves  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  their  political  and 
personal  degradation.  They  are  not  considered  by  the  law 
as  human  beings.  And  they  have  therefore,  in  some  meas- 
ure, ceased  to  be  human  beings.  They  must  become  men 
before  they  can  become  Christians.  A  great  effect  may, 
under  fortunate  circumstances,  have  been  wrought  on  partic- 
ular individuals:  But  those  who  believe  that  any  extensive 
effect  can  be  produced  by  religious  instruction  on  this  miser- 
able race,  may  believe  in  the  famous  conversion  wrought  by 
St.  Anthony  on  the  fish.  Can  n  preacher  prevail  on  his 
hearers  strictly  to  fulfil  their  conjugal  duties  in  a  country 
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r/herc  no  protection  is  given  to  their  conjugal  rights,  —  in  a 
country  where  the  husband  and  wife  may,  at  the  pleasure  of 
fhe  master,  or  by  process  of  law,  be  in  an  instant,  separated 
Cor  ever?  Can  he  persuade  them  to  rest  on  the  Sunday,  in 
Colonies  where  the  law  appoints  that  time  for  the  markets? 
Is  there  any  lesson  which  a  Christian  minister  is  more  sol- 
emnly bound  to  teach,  —  is  there  any  lesson  which  it  is,  in  a 
religious  point  of  view,  —  more  important  for  a  convert  to 
learn,  than  that  it  is  a  duty  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  unlaw- 
ful commands  of  superiors?  Are  the  new  pastors  of  the 
slaves  to  inculcate  this  principle  or  not?  In  other  words,  are 
the  slaves  to  remain  uninstructed  in  the  fundamental  laws  of 
Christian  morality,  or  are  their  teachers  to  be  hanged?  This 
is  the  alternative.  We  all  remember  that  it  was  made  a 
charge  against  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  had  read  an  inflammatory 
chapter  of  the  Bible  to  his  congregation,  —  excellent  encour- 
agement for  their  future  teachers  to  "declare  unto  them," 
according  to  the  expression  of  an  old  divine,  far  too  meth- 
odistical  to  be  considered  as  an  authority  in  the  West  Indies, 
"  the  whole  counsel  of  God." 

The  great  body  of  the  Colonists  have  resolutely  opposed 
religious  instruction;  and  they  are  in  the  right.  They  know, 
though  their  misinformed  friends  in  England  do  not  know, 
that  Christianity  and  slavery  cannot  long  exist  together.  We 
have  already  given  it  as  our  opinion,  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Negroes  can  never,  while  their  political  state  remains  the 
same,  be  expected  to  become  Christians.  But,  if  that  were 
possible,  we  are  sure  that  their  political  state  would  very 
speedily  be  changed.  At  every  step  which  the  Negro  makes 
in  the  knowledge  and  discrimination  of  right  and  wrong, 
he  will  learn  to  reprobate  more  and  more  the  system  under 
which  he  lives.  He  will  not  indeed  be  so  prone  to  engage 
in  rash  and  foolish  tumults  ;  but  he  will  be  as  willing  as  he 
now  is  to  struggle  for  liberty,  and  far  more  capable  of  strug- 
gling with  effect.  The  forms  in  which  Christianity  has  been 
at  different  times  disguised,  have  been  often  hostile  to  liberty. 
But  wherever  the  spirit  has  surmounted  the  forms,  —  in 
France,  during  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  —  in  Holland, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  —  in  Scotland,  at  the  time  of 
the  Reformation,  —  in  England,  through  the  whole  contest 
against  the  Stuarts,  from  their  accession  to  their  expulsion,— 
in  New- England,  through  its  whole  history,  —  in  every 
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place,  —  in  every  age, —  it  has  inspired  a  hritred  of  cppres- 
lion,  and  a  love  of  freedom !  It  would  be  thus  in  the  West- 
Indies.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  press  a  few 
detached  text*  into  the  cause  of  tyranny,  have  never  pro- 
duced any  extensive  effect.  Those  who  cannot  refute  them 
by  reasoning  and  comparison,. will  be  hurried  forward  by  the 

•5  of  intolerable  wrongs,  and  the  madness  of  wounded 
affection.  AH  this  the  Colonists  have  discovered;  and  we 
f«'i-l  assured  that  they  will  never  suffer  religious  instruction 
t'»  be  unreservedly  given  to  the  slaves.  In  that  case,  the 

blishment  will  degenerate  into  a  job.  This  is  no  chi- 
merical apprehension.  There  have  been  clergymen  in  the 
West-Indies  for  many  years  past ;  and  what  have  they  dona 
for  the  Negroes?  In  what  have  they  conduced,  either  to 
their  temporal  or  to  their  spiritual  welfare?  Doubtless  there 
have  been  respectable  men  among  them.  But  is  it  not  noto- 
rious, that  the  benefices  of  the  colonies  have  been  repeatedly 
given  to  the  outcasts  of  English  society,  —  men  whom  the 
inhabitants  would  not  venture  to  employ  as  book-keepers^ 

\vhom  they  desired  to  retain  as  boon  companions  ?     Any 

Hi  who  will  look  over  the  Parliamentary  papers  which 

tin  the  answers  returned  by  the  colonial  clergy  to  certain 
queries  sent  out  a  few  years  ago  by  Lord  Bathurst,  will  see 

•  curious  instances  of  the  ignorance,  the  idleness,  and  the 
l«-\  ity  of  that  body.  Why  should  the  new  Establishment  be 

crorrupt  than  the  old?     The  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex- 

d  are  the  same ;  we  do  not  see  that  its  securities  are 
much  greater.  It  has  Bishops,  no  doubt ;  and  when  we  ob- 
M-rve  that  Bishops  are  more  active  than  their  inferiors  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  shall  begin  to  hope  that  they 
may  be  useful  on  the  other. 

These  reforms  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end.  "  God,"  says 
»ld  Hooker,  no  enemy  to  Episcopal  Establishments,  "  first 

rued  Adam  maintenance  for  life,  and  then  appointed  him 
a  law  to  observe."  Our  rulers  would  have  done  well  to  iini* 
late  the  example,  —  to  give  some  security  to  the  hearth  and 
to  the  back  of  the  slave,  before  they  sent  him  Bishops,  Arch- 
deacons, and  Chancellors  and  Chapters. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Stephen  has,  we  think,  disposed  for  ever 
of  some  of  the  principal  arguments  which  are  urged  by  the 
Colonists.  If  those  who  conscientiously  support  slavery  be 
9f  en  to  conviction,  if  its  dishonest  ad  rocates  be  susceptible 
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of  shame,  they  can  surely  never  ajrain  resort  to  that  mode  of 
defence,  which  they  have  so  often  employed  when  hard 
pressed  by  some  particular  case  of  oppression.  On  such 
occasions  their  cry  has  been,  '•  These  are  individual  instances 
You  must  not  deduce  general  conclusions  from  them.  What 
would  you  say,  if  we  were  to  form  our  estimate  of  English 
society  from  the  Police  Reports,  or  the  Newgate  Calendar »' 
Look  at  the  rules,  and  not  at  the  exceptions."  Here,  then, 
we  have  those  boasted  rules.  And  what  are  they?  We  find 
that  the  actions  which  other  societies  punish  as  crimes,  arc 
in  the  West  Indies  sanctioned  bylaw;  —  that  practices,  of 
which  England  affords  no  example,  but  in  the  records  of  the 
jail  and  the  gibbet,  are  there  suffered  to  exist  unpunished ;  — 
that  atrocities  may  there  be  perpetrated  in  the  drawing-room 
or  in  the  market-place,  on  the  persons  of  untried  and  uncon- 
victed  individuals,  which  here,  would  scarcely  find  an  asylum 
in  the  vaults  of  the  Blood-Bowl  House. 

Is  it  any  answer  to  this  charge,  now  most  fully  established, 
to  say  that  we  too  have  our  crimes?  Unquestionably,  under 
all  systems,  however  wise,  under  all  circumstances,  however 
fortunate,  the  passions  of  men  will  incite  them  to  evil.  The 
most  vigilant  police,  the  most  rigid  tribunals,  the  severest 
penalties,  are  but  imperfect  restraints  upon  avarice  and  re- 
venge. What  then  must  be  the  case  when  these  restraints 
are  withdrawn  ?  In  England  there  is  a  legal  remedy  for 
every  injury.  If  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  were  to  treat 
the  poorest  pauper  in  St.  Giles's  as  the  best  code  in  the  West 
Indies  authorizes  a  master  to  treat  his  slave,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter for  him  that  he  had  never  been  born.  Yet  even  here  we 
find,  that  wherever  power  is  given,  it  is  occasionally  abused ; 
that  magistrates,  not  having  the  fear  of  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  before  their  eyes,  will  sometimes  be  guilty  of  injustice 
and  tyranny,  that  even  parents  will  sometimes  starve,  tor- 
ture, murder  the  helpless  beings  to  whom  they  have  given 
fife.  And  is  it  not  evident,  that  where  there  are  fewer  checks, 
tLore  will  be  more  cruelty  ? 

But  we  are  told,  the  manners  of  a  people,  the  state  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  are  of  more  real  consequence  than  any  written 
code.  Many  things,  it  is  confessed,  in  the  Colonial  laws,  are 
3ruel  and  unjust  in  theory :  but  we  are  assured  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Colonists  renders  the  practical  operation  of  the 
lystem  lenient  and  liberal.  We  answer,  that  public  feoling 
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though  an  excellent  auxiliary  to  laws,  always  ha*  been,  and 
always  must  be,  a  miserable  and  inefficient  substitute  for 
them.  The  rules  of  evidence  on  which  public  opinion  pro- 
ceed *  are  defective,  and  its  decisions  are  capricious.  Its 
condemnation  frequently  snares  the  guilt)',  and  falls  on  the 
innocent.  It  is  terrible  to  sensitive  and  generous  minds; 
but  it  5*  disregarded  by  those  who'e  hardened  depravity 
niD-t  requires  restraint.  Hence  its  decrees,  however  saluta- 
ry, unless  supported  by  the  clearer  definitions  and  stronger 
sanctions  of  legislation,  will  be  daily  and  hourly  infringed ; 
and  with  principles  which  rest  only  on  public  opinion,  frequent 
infraction  amounts  to  a  repeal.  Nothing  that  is  very  com  • 
mon  can  be  very  disgraceful.  Thus  public  opinion,  when 
not  strengthened  by  positive  enactment,  is  first  defied,  and 
then  vitiated.  At  best  it  is  a  feeble  check  to  wickedness, 
and  at  last  it  becomes  its  mo*t  powerful  auxiliary. 

As  a  remedy  for  the  evils  of  a  system  of  slavery,  public 
opinion  must  be  utterly  inefficacious ;  and  that  for  this  simple 

m,  that  the  opinion  of  the  slaves  themselves  goes  for 
nothing.  The  desire  which  we  feel  to  obtain  the  approba- 
tion, and  to  avoid  the  censure  of  our  neighbours,  is  no  innate 
or  universal  sentiment.  It  always  springs,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, from  consideration  of  the  power  which  others  posses* 
to  serve  or  to  injure  us.  The  good  will  of  the  lower  orders, 
M  courted  only  in  countries  where  they  possess  political  priv- 

S  and  where  there  is  much  they  can  give,  and  much  that 
they  can  take  away.  Their  opinion  is  important  or  unim- 
portant, in  proportion  as  their  legal  rights  are  great  or  small. 
It  i  an,  therefore,  never  be  a  substitute  for  legal  rights.  Does 
ft  Sinithfield  drover  care  for  the  love  or  hatred  of  his  oxen? 
timl  yet  his  oxen,  since  the  passing  of  Mr.  Martin's  meliorat- 

ict,  are  scarcely  in  a  more  unprotected  condition  than  the 

in  our  islands. 

The  opinion  then,  whicV*  is  to  guard  the  slaves  from  the 
oppressions  of  the  privileged  order,  is  the  opinion  of  the  priv- 
'le-rd  order  itself.  A  vast  authority  is  intrusted  to  the 

,.r  —  the  law  imposes  scarcely  any  restraints  upon  him 
—  and  we  are  required  to  believe,  that  the  place  of  all  other 
chfcks  will  be  fully  supplied  by  the  general  sense  of  those 
who  participate  in  his  power  and  his  temptations.  This  may 
be  reason  at  Kingston;  but  will  it  pass  at  Westminster? 
We  are  not  inveighing  against  the  white  inhabitants  of  the 
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West  Indies.  We  do  not  say  that  they  are  natuially  mor* 
cruel  or  more  sensual  than  ourselves.  But  we  say  that  they 
Rre  men  ;  and  they  desire  to  be  considered  as  angels  !  —  \ve 
fay  as  angels,  for  to  no  human  being,  however  generous  and 
beneficent,  to  no  philanthropist,  to  no  fathers  of  the  church, 
could  powers  like  theirs  be  safely  intrusted.  Such  authority 
a  parent  ought  not  to  have  over  his  children.  They  ask  very 
complacently,  "Are  we  men  of  a  different  species  from  your- 
selves?  We  come  among  you  ;  —  we  mingle  with  you  in  all 
your  kinds  of  business  and  pleasure  ;  —  we  buy  and  sell  with 
you  on  Change  in  the  morning ;  —  we  dunce  with  your  daugh- 
ters in  the.  evening.  Are  not  our  manners  civil  ?  Are  not 
our  dinners  good?  Are  we  not  kind  friends,  fair  dealers, 
generous  benefactors  ?  Are  not  our  names  in  the  subscrip- 
tion lists  of  all  your  charities?  And  can  you  believe  that 
we  are  such  monsters  as  the  saints  represent  us  to  be  ?  Can 
you  imagine  that,  by  merely  crossing  the  Atlantic,  we  ac- 
quire a  new  nature?"  We  reply,  You  are  not  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent species  from  ourselves ;  and,  therefore,  we  will  not 
give  you  powers  with  which  we  would  not  dare  to  trust  our- 
selves. We  know  that  your  passions  are  like  ours.  We 
mow  that  your  restraints  are  fewer ;  and,  therefore,  we 
know  that  your  crimes  must  be  greater.  Are  despotic  sover- 
eigns men  of  harder  hearts  by  nature  than  their  subjects? 
Are  they  born  with  a  hereditary  thirst  for  blood  —  with  a 
natural  incapacity  for  friendship?  Surely  not.  Yet  what 
is  their  general  character?  False  —  cruel  —  licentious  — 
ungrateful.  Many  of  them  have  performed  single  acts  of 
splendid  generosity  and  heroism  ;  a  few  may  be  named  whose 
general  administration  has  been  salutary;  but  scarcely  one 
has  passed  through  life  without  committing  at  least  some 
one  atrocious  act,  from  the  guilt  and  infamy  of  which  restrict- 
ing laws  would  have  saved  him  and  his  victims.  If  Henry 
VIII.  had  been  a  private  man,  he  might  have  torn  his  wife's 
ruff,  and  kicked  her  lap-dog.  He  *Vas  a  King,  and  he  cut  off 
icr  head  —  not  that  his  passions  were  more  brutal  than  those 
of  many  other  men,  but  that  they  were  less  restrained.  How 
many  of  the  West  Indian  overseers  can  boast  of  the  piety 
and  magnanimity  of  Theodosius  ?  Yet,  in  a  single  moment 
of  anger,  that  amiable  prince  destroyed  more  innocent  people 
than  all  the  ruffians  in  Europe  stab  in  fifty  years.  Thus  it 
is  with  a  master  in  the  Colonies.  Wo  will  suppose  him  t« 
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be  a  good  n:»tured  man,  but  subject,  like  other  men,  to  occa- 
sional (its  of  p:i«-ion.  He  jives  an  order.  It  is  >lo-.v]y  or 
negligently  executed.  In  England  he  would  grumble,  per- 
haps swear  a  little.  In  the  West  Indies,  the  law  empowers 
him  to  inflict  a  severe  flogging  on  tlte  loiterer.  Are  we  very 
uncharitable  in  supposing  that  he  will  sometimes  exercise  his 
privilege? 

It  by  no  means  follows  that  a  person  who  is  humane  in 
Kngl:uid  will  be  humane  to  his  Negroes  in  the  West  Indies. 
Nothing  is  so  capricious  and  inconsistent  as  the  coinp:< 
of  men.  The  Romans  were  people  of  the  same  flesh  .itid 
blood  w'rth  ourselves  —  they  loved  their  friends  —  they  cried 
at  tragedies  —  they  gave  money  to  beggars;  —  yet  we  know 
their  fondness  for  gladiatorial  .-how*.  When,  by  order  of 
;»ey,  some  elephants  were  tortured  in  the  amphitheatre, 
tin-  audience  was  so  shocked  at  the  yells  and  contortions 
by  which  the  poor  creatures  expressed  their  agony,  that  they 
burst  forth  into  execrations  against  their  favourite  general. 
The  same  people,  in  the  same  place,  had  probably  often  given 
the  fatal  twirl  of  the.  thumb  which  condemned  some  gallant 
barbarian  to  receive  the  sword.  In  our  own  time,  many  a 
man  shoots  partridges  in  such  mini  UTS  that  he  is  compelled 
to  bury  them,  who  would  chastise  his  son  for  amusing  him- 
self with  tin-  equally  interesting,  and  not  more  cruel  di- 
V'-rMon,  of  catching  flies  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  The  dro- 
\  •  i  goads  oxen  —  the  fishmonger  crimps  cod  —  the  dragoon 
sabres  a  Frenchman  —  the  Spanish  Inquisition  burns  a  Jew 
—  the  Irish  gentleman  torments  a  Catholic.  These  persons 
•re  not  necessarily  destitute  of  feeling.  Each  of  them  would 
shrink  from  any  cruel  employment,  except  that  to  which  hi* 
situation  has  familiarized  him. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  the  West  Indians  will 
ever  convince  the  people  of  England  that  their  practice  U 
merciful,  and  that  is,  by  making  their  laws  merciful.  We 
•nnnot  understand  why  men  should  so  tenaciously  light  for 
powers  which  they  do  not  mean  to  exercise.  If  the  oppres- 
sive privileges  of  the  ma-ter  be  nominal  and  not  real,  let 
him  cede  them,  and  silence  calumny  at  once  and  for  ever. 
Let  him  cede  them  for  his  own  honour.  Let  him  cede  them 
MI  compliance  with  the  desire,  the  vain  and  superfluous 
JL-.MIV,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  people  of  England.  Is  the 
•epeal  of  laws  which  have  become  obsolete,  —  is  the  probibi- 
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lion  of  crimes  which  are  never  committed,  too  great  a  return 
for  a  bounty  of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds,  for  a  pro- 
tecting duty  most  injurious  to  the  manufacturers  of  England 
w:i  the  cultivators  of  Ilindostan,  for  an  army  which  alone 
protects  from  inevitable  ruin  the  lives  and  possessions  of  the 
Colonists  ? 

The  fact  notoriously  is,  that  West  Indian  manners  give 
protection  even  to  those  extreme  enormities  against  which 
the  West  Indian  laws  provide.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  one  of  the  most  ordinary  sophisms  of  our  opponents. 
M  Why,"  they  exclaim,  "  is  our  whole  body  to  be  censured  for 
the  depravity  of  a  few  ?  Every  society  has  its  miscreants. 
If  we  had  our  Hodge,  you  had  your  Thurtell.  If  we  had 
our  Huggins,  you  had  your  Wall.  No  candid  rcasoner  will 
ground  general  charges  on  individual  cases."  The  refuta- 
tion is  simple.  When  a  community  does  nothing  to  prevent 
guilt,  it  ought  to  bear  the  blame  of  it.  Wickedness,  when 
punished,  is  disgraceful  only  to  the  offender.  Unpunished,  it 
is  disgraceful  to  the  whole  society.  Our  charge  against  the 
Colonists  is  not  that  crimes  are  perpetrated  among  them, 
but  that  they  are  tolerated.  We  will  give  a  single  instance. 
Since  the  West  Indians  are  fond  of  referring  to  our  Newgate 
Calendar,  we  will  place,  side  by  side,  a  leaf  from  that  melan- 
choly Register,  and  another  from  the  West  Indian  Annals. 

Mr.  Wall  was  Governor  at  Goree.  In  that  situation  he 
flogged  a  man  to  death,  on  pretence  of  mutiny.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England,  he  was  indicted  for  murder.  He  escaped 
to  the  Continent.  For  twenty  years  he  remained  in  exile. 
For  twenty  years  the  English  people  retained  the  impression 
of  his  crime  uneffaced  within  their  hearts.  He  shifted  his 
residence  —  he  disguised  his  person  —  he  changed  his  name, 
—  still  their  eyes  were  upon  him,  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 
At  length,  conceiving  that  all  danger  was  at  an  end,  he  re- 
turned. He  was  tried,  convicted,  and  hanged,  amidst  the 
huzzas  of  an  innumerable  multitude.1 

Edward  Huggins  of  Nevis,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  flogged 
ipwards  of  twenty  slaves  in  the  public  market-place,  with 
su;h  severity  as  to  produce  the  death  of  one,  and  to  ruin  the 

l  We  should  be  far,  indeed,  from  applauding  those  shouts,  if  they  wer« 
Ihe  exultation  of  cruelty;  but  they  arose  from  the  apprehension  that  Court 
favour  was  about  to  save  the  criminal;  and  the  feeling  expressed  was  for 
the  triumph  of  justice. 
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constitutions  of  many.  He  lia<l  prosily  violated  the  law  of 
the  Colony,  which  prescribes  a  limit  to  such  inflictions.  He 
had  violated  it  in  open  day,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
tniti-.  He  was  indicted  by  the  law  officer  of  the  crown. 
His  advocate  acknowledged  the  facts,  but  argued  that  the  act 
on  which  he  was  tried,  was  passed  only  to  silence  the  zealots 
in  England,  and  was  never  intended  to  be  enforced.  Hug- 
gins  was  acquitted !  But  that  was  a  trifle.  Some  members 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  lost  their  scats  at  the  next  elec- 
tion, for  taking  part  against  him.  A  printer  of  a  neighbour- 
ing Mand  was  convicted  of  a  libel,  merely  for  publishing  an 
official  report  of  the  evidence,  transmitted  to  him  by  author- 
ity. In  a  word,  he  was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the  com- 
mon cause,  and  grew  in  influence  and  popularity ;  while  a 
most  respectable  planter,  an  enlightened  and  accomplished 
gentleman,  Mr.  Tobin,  who,  nobly  despising  the  prejudices 
of  his  class,  had  called  the  attention  of  the  government  to 
tli«-e  diabolical  outrages,  was  menaced  with  prosecutions, 
a —ailed  with  slanders,  and  preserved  only  by  blindness  from 
challenges. 

Let  these  cases  be  compared.  We  do  not  say  that  Wall 
was  not  as  bad  a  man  as  Huggins;  but  we  do  say  that  the 
English  people  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime  of  Wall, 
and  that  the  public  character  of  the  people  of  Nevis  suffers 
seriously  by  the  crime  of  Huggins.  They  have  adopted  the 
guilt,  and  they  mu.-t  share  in  the  infamy.  We  know  that 
the  advocates  of  slavery  aflcct  to  drride  this  and  similar  nar- 
ratives a.s  old  and  threadbare.  They  sneer  at  them  in  con- 
versation, and  cough  them  down  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  it  is  in  vain.  They  are  written  on  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  they  will  be  remembered  when  all  the  smooth 
nothings  of  all  the  official  defenders  of  such  transactions  are 
forgotten. 

Tin-  truth  is  simply  this.  Bad  laws  and  bad  customs, 
reciprocally  producing  and  produced  by  each  other,  have 
given  to  the  Whites  in  all  the  slave  islands  —  Dutch,  Span* 
kh,  Fr-ep.ih  and  English — a  peculiar  character,  in  which 
aitnos;  nil  the  traits,  which,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  dis- 
iMi  tl.e  different  nations,  are  lost.  We  think  we  describe 
that  character  sufficiently  when  we  call  it  the  despotic  char- 
acter. In  nothing  does  this  temper  more  strongly  appear 
than  in  tlu  rage  and  contempt  with  which  the  Colonists 
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receive  every  command,  and  indeed  even'  admonition,  from 
the  authorities  of  the  mother  country.  When  the  territorial 
power  and  the  commercial  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany have  been  at  stake,  has  that  great  body  conducted  itself 
thus?  Do  even  foreign  powers  treat  us  in  this  manner? 
We  have  often  remonstrated  with  the  greatest  sovereigns  cf 
the  Continent  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  We  have 
been  repulsed  —  we  have  been  deluded.  But  by  whom  have 
we  been  insulted  ?  The  representations  of  the  King  and 
people  of  England  have  never  been  met  with  outrageous 
scorn  and  anger,  —  except  by  the  men  who  owe  their  food  to 
our  bounties,  and  their  lives  to  our  troops.  To  the  most 
gentle  and  moderate  advice,  to  the  sugge.-tions  of  the  most 
respectable  of  the  West  Indian  proprietors  resident  in  Eng- 
land, they  reply  only  in  ravings  of  absurd  slander,  or  impo- 
tent defiance.  The  essays  in  their  newspapers,  the  speeches 
of  their  legislators,  the  resolutions  of  their  vestries,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  mere  collections  of  rancorous 
abuse,  unmixed  with 'argument  If  the  Antislavery  Society 
would  publish  a  small  tract,  containing  simply  the  leading 
articles  of  five  or  six  numbers  of  the  Jamaica  Gazette,  with- 
out note  or  comment,  they  would,  we  believe,  do  more  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  their  adversaries  than  by  any  oilier 
means  whicli  can  be  devised.  Such  a  collection  would  ex- 
hibit to  the  country  the  real  nature  of  that  malignant  spirit 
which  banished  Salisbury,  which  destroyed  Smith,  and  which 
broke  the  honest  heart  of  Ramsay. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  most  of  these  zealots  of  slavery 
have  little  or  no  pecuniary  interest  in  the  question.  If  the 
colonies  should  be  ruined,  the  loss  will  fall,  not  upon  the 
book-keepers,  the  overseers,  the  herd  of  needy  emigrants 
who  make  up  the  noisy  circles  of  Jamaica  ;  but  upon  the 
Ellises,  the  Ilibberts,  the  Mannings,  men  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble characters  and  enlightened  minds  in  the  country.  They 
might  have  been  excused,  if  any  person  could  be  excused, 
for  employing  violent  and  abusive  language.  Yet  they  hav*» 
conducted  themselves,  not  perhaps  exactly  as  we  might  wisl» 
them,  but  still  like  gentlemen,  like  men  of  sense,  like  men 
of  feeling.  Why  is  this '!  Simply  because  they  live  in  Eng- 
land, and  participate  in  English  feelings.  The  Colonists,  on 
Mie  other  hand,  are  degraded  by  familiarity  with  oppression. 
Let  us  not  be  deceived.  The  cry  which  resounds  from  the 
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We-1  Indies  is  raised  by  men,  who  arc  trembling  less  for 
their  propeny  than  for  the  privilege*  of  their  aisle.  These 
are  the  |>er*ons  who  love  slavery  for  its  own  sake.  The 
declarations  «>  often  made  by  the  Parliament,  by  the  JMin- 
iMt-r.s  by  the  deadliest  enemies  of  slavery,  that  the  interests 
oi  all  parties  will  be  fairly  considered,  and  that  wherever  a 
ju>t  claim  to  compensation  can  be  established,  compensation 
will  be  given,  bring  no  comfort  to  them.  They  may  have 
no  pos»e.-sions,  but  they  have  while  faces.  Should  cumpcn- 
kati'sii  be  given,  few  of  them  will  receive  a  sixpence;  but 
th'-y  will  lose  the  power  of  oppressing  with  impunity  every 
in;. n  who  has  a  Mark  skin.  And  it  is  to  iln-e  men,  who 
have  scarcely  any  interest  in  the  value  of  colonial  property, 
but  who  have  a  deep  interest,  —  the  interest  of  a  |>eliy  tyr- 
anny, and  a  despicable  pride  in  the  maintenance  of  colonial 
Injustice,  that  the  British  Parliament  is  required  to  give  up 
it-  unquestionable  right  of  superintendence  over  every  part 
of  our  empire.  If  tin's  were  requested  as  a  matter  of  indul- 
••,  or  recommended  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  we  might 
w«-ll  be  surprised.  But  it  is  demanded  as  a  constitutional 
right.  On  what  does  this  right  rent?  On  what  statute?  On 
what  charter?  On  what  precedent?  On  what  analogy? 
That  the  uniform  practice  of  past  ages  has  been  against  their 
il.iim,  they  themselves  do  not  venture  to  deny.  Do  they 
.1  to  assert,  that  a  parliament  in  which  they  are  not  rep- 
lied ought  not  to  legi.-lnte  for  them?  That  question  we 
li-ave  them  to  settle  with  their  friends  of  the  Quarterly  Re- 
>ii-w  and  the  John  Bull  newspaper,  who,  we  hope,  will 
enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of  virtual  representation.  If 
ever  thai  expression  could  be  justly  used,  it  would  be  in  the 
present  case  ;  for  probably  there  is  no  interest  more  fully 
represented  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  than  that  of  the 
colonial  proprietors.  But  for  ourselves  we  answer,  What 
have  you  to  do  with  such  doctrine*?*  If  you  will  adopt  the 
principles  of  liberty,  adopt  them  altogether.  Every  trgu- 
\\hich  you  can  urge  in  support  of  your  own  claims, 
mi^lit  lie  employed,  with  far  greater  justice,  in  favour  of  the 
i  .:irijiation  of  your  bondsmen.  When  that  event  shall 
\ja\i;  taken  place,  your  demand  will  deserve  consideration. 
At  pre.-cnt,  wluit  you  require  under  the  name  of  freedom  a 
toihing  but  unlimited  power  to  oppress.  It  is  the  freedom 
«t  Nero. 
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u  But  we  will  rebel!"  Who  can  refrain  from  thinking  of 
Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver,  who,  while  raised  sixty  feet  from 
the  ground  on  the  hand  of  the  King  of  Brobdignag,  claps 
his  hand  on  his  sword  and  tells  his  Majesty  that  he  knows 
how  to  defend  himself?  You  will  rebel !  Bravely  resolved, 
most  magnanimous  Grildrig !  But  remember  the  wise  re- 
mark of  Lord  Beefington —  "courage  without  power,"  said 
that  illustrious  exile,  "is  like  a  consumptive  running  foot- 
man." What  are  your  means  of  resistance  ?  Are  there,  in 
till  the  islands  put  together,  ten  thousand  white  men  capable 
of  bearing  arms?  Are  not  your  forces,  such  as  they  are, 
divided  into  small  portions  which  can  never  act  in  concert? 
But  this  is  mere  trifling.  Are  you,  in  point  of  fact,  at  this 
moment  able  to  protect  yourselves  against  your  slaves  with- 
out our  assistance?  If  you  can  still  rise  up  and  lie  down  in 
securily  —  if  you  can  still  eat  the  bread  of  the  fatherless, 
and  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  —  if  you  can  still  hold  your 
petty  parliaments,  and  say  your  little  .speeches,  and  move 
your  little  motions  —  if  you  can  still  outrage  and  insult  the 
Parliament  and  people  of  England,  to  what  do  you  owe  it? 
To  nothing  but  to  our  contemptuous  mercy.  If  we  suspend 
our  protection  —  if  we  recall  our  troops  —  in  a  week  the 
knife  is  at  your  throats  ! 

Look  to  it,  that  we  do  not  take  you  at  your  word.  What 
are  you  to  us  that  we  should  pamper  and  defend  you  ?  If 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  should  pass  over  you,  and  your  place 
know  you  no  more,  what  should  we  lose?  Could  we  find  no 
other  cultivators  to  accept  of  our  enormous  bounties  on 
sugar?  —  no  other  pestilential  region  to  which  we  might  send 
cur  soldiers  to  catch  the  yellow  fever? — no  other  commu- 
nity for  which  we  might  pour  forth  our  blood  and  lavish  our 
money,  to  purchase  nothing  but  injuries  and  insults?  What 
do  we  make  by  you?  If  England  is  no  longer  to  be  the 
mistress  of  her  colonies,  —  if  she  is  to  be  only  the  handmaid 
of  their  pleasures,  or  the  accomplice  of  their  crimes,  she  may 
at  least  venture  to  ask,  as  a  handmaid,  what  are  to  be  the 
wages  of  her  service,  —  as  an  accomplice,  what  is  to  be  her 
portion  of  the  spoil?  If  justice,  and  mercy,  and  liberty,  and 
the  law  of  God,  and  the  happiness  of  man,  be  words  without 
a  moaning,  we  at  least  talk  to  the  purpose  when  we  talk  ot' 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

Let  us  count  our  gains.     Let  us  bring  to  the  test  the  loftj 
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phrases  of  Colonial  declamation.  The  West  Indies,  we  are 
told,  are  a  source  of  vast  wealth  and  revenue  to  the  country. 
They  arc  a  nursery  of  seamen.  They  take  great  quantities 
of  our  manufacturer.  They  add  to  our  political  importance, 
v  are  useful  posts  in  time  of  war.  These  absurdities 
have  been  repeated,  till  they  have  begun  to  impose  ui»on 
tl.r  impostors  who  invented  them.  Let  us  examine  (hem 
briefly. 

Our  commercial  connexion  with  the  West  Indies  is  simply 
tliis.  We  buy  our  sugar  from  them  at  a  higher  price  than 
is  given  for  it  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  surplus 
they  export  to  the  Continent,  where  the  price  is  lower;  and 
we  pay  them  the  difference  out  of  our  own  pockets.  Our 
trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  saddled  with  almost  all  the 
expense  of  their  civil  and  military  establishments,  and  with 
a  bounty  of  1,200,000£  Let  these  be  deducted  from  the 
profits  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  their  amount  will 
shrink  indeed.  Let  us  then  deduct  from  the  residue  the 
advantages  which  we  relinquish  in  order  to  obtain  it,  —  that 
b  to  say,  the  profits  of  a  free  sugar  trade  all  over  the  world ; 
and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  estimate  the  boasted  gains  of  a 
connexion  to  which  we  have  sacrificed  the  Negroes  in  one 
h'-misphere,  and  the  Hindoos  in  the  other. 

But  the  West  Indians  take  great  quantities  of  our  man- 
ufactures! They  can  take  only  a  return  for  the  commodities 
which  they  send  us.  And  from  whatever  country  we  may 
import  the  same  commodities,  to  that  country  must  we  send 
out  the  same  returns.  What  is  it  that  now  limits  the  de- 
ni.'unls  of  our  Eastern  empire?  Absolutely  nothing  but  the 
want  of  an  adequate  return.  From  that  immense  market  — 
from  the  custom  of  one  hundred  millions  of  consumers,  our 
manufacturers  are  in  a  great  measure  excluded,  by  the  pro- 
tecting duties  on  East  Indian  sugar. 

But  a  great  revenue  is  derived  from  the  West  Indian 
trade !  Here,  again,  we  have  the  same  fallacy.  As  long  aa 
the  present  quantity  of  sugar  is  imported  into  England,  no 
mutter  from  what  country,  the  revenue  will  not  suffer;  and, 
in  proportion  as  the  price  of  sugar  is  diminished,  the  con- 
sumption, and,  consequently,  the  revenue,  must  increase. 
Hut  the  West  Indian  trade  affords  extensive  employment  to 
BriiUh  >hipping  and  seamen!  Why  more  than  any  equally 
•xtensive  trade  with  any  other  Dart  of  the  world  ?  Th« 
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more  active  our  trade,  the  more  demand  there  will  be  foi 
shipping  and  seamen  ;  and  every  one  who  has  learnt  the 
alphabet  of  Political  Economy,  knows  that  trade  is  active,  in 
proportion  only  as  it  is  free. 

There  are  some  who  assort  that,  in  a  military  and  political 
point  of  view,  the  West  Indie.?  are  of  great  importance  to  this 
country.  This  is  a  common,  but  a  monstrous  misrepresen- 
tation. We  venture  to  say,  that  Colonial  empire  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  of  modern  Europe.  What  nation 
has  it  ever  strengthened  ?  What  nation  has  it  ever  enriched ? 
What  have  been  its  fruits?  Wars  of  frequent  occurrence 
and  immense  cost,  fettered  trade,  lavish  expenditure,  clash- 
ing jurisdiction,  corruption  in  governments,  and  indigence 
among  the  people.  What  have  Mexico  and  Peru  done  for 
Spain,  the  Brazils  for  Portugal,  Batavia  for  Holland?  Or, 
if  the  experience  of  others  is  lost  upon  us,  shall  we  not  profit 
bv  our  own  ?  What  have  we  not  sacrificed  to  our  infatuated 
passion  for  transatlantic  dominion  ?  This  it  is  that  has  so 
often  led  us  to  ri»k  our  own  smiling  gardens  and  dear  fire- 
sides for  some  snowy  desert  or  infectious  morass  on  the  other 
Eide  of  the  globe:  This  .inspired  us  with  the  project  of  con- 
quering  America  in  Germany :  This  induced  us  to  resign  all 
the  advantages  of  our  insular  situation  —  to  embroil  our- 
selves in  the  intrigues,  and  fight  the  battles  of  half  the  Con- 
tinent—  to  form  coalitions  which  were  instantly  broken  — 
and  to  give  subsidies  which  were  never  earned :  This  gave 
birth  to  the  fratricidal  war  against  American  liberty,  with 
all  its  disgraceful  defeats,  and  all  its  barren  victories,  and  all 
the  massacres  of  the  Indian  hatchet,  and  all  the  bloody  con- 
tracts of  the  Hessian  slaughterhouse :  This  it  was  which,  in 
the  war  against  the  French  republic,  induced  us  to  send 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  our  bravest  troops  to  die 
in  West  Indian  hospitals,  while  the  armies  of  our  enemies 
were  pouring  over  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps.  When  a  colo- 
nial acquisition  has  been  in  prospect,  we  have  thought  no 
expenditure  extravagant,  no  interference  perilous.  Gold  has 
been  to  us  as  dust,  and  blood  as  water.  Shall  we  never 
learn  wisdom  ?  Shall  we  never  cease  to  prosecute  a  pursuit 
wilder  than  the  wildest  dream  of  alchymy,  with  all  the  cre« 
dulity  and  all  the  profusion  of  Sir  Epicure  Mammon  ?-»• 

Thosu  who  maintain  that  settlements  so  remote  conduce  t« 
the  military  or  maritime  power  of  nations,  fly  in  the  face  of 
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hi-tory.  The  colonies  of  Spain  were  far  more  extensive 
and  populous  than  ours,  fins  Spain,  at  any  time  within  the 
bst  two  centuries,  been  a  match  for  England  cither  by  land 
or  by  sea?  Fifty  years  ago,  our  colonial  dominions  in  Amer- 
ica were  fur  larger  and  more  prosperous  than  those  which  we 
•t  present  possess.  Have  we  since  that  time  experienced 
any  deo.iy  in  our  political  influenv'e,  in  our  opulence,  or  in 
our  security  ?  Or  shall  we  say  that  Virginia  was  a  less  val- 
uable possession  than  Jamaica,  or  Massachusetts  than  Bar* 
badoes? 

The  fact  i«,  that  all  the  evils  of  our  Colonial  -system  aro 
immensely  aggravated  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  state  of  slavery  which  exists  there.  Our 
^lier  settlements  we  have  to  defend  only  against  foreign 
invasion.  These  we  must  protect  against  the  constant  enmity 
of  the  miserable  bondsmen,  who  are  always  waiting  for  the 
moment  of  deliverance,  if  not  of  revenge.  With  our  other 
establishments  we  may  establish  commercial  relations  advan- 
tageous to  both  parties.  But  these  arc  in  a  state  of  absolute 
l';u!|.«  i  i-m  ;  for  what  are  bounties  and  forced  prices  but  an 
enormous  poor-rate  in  disguise  ? 

These  arc  the  benefits  for  which  we  are  to  be  thankful. 
These  are  the  benefits,  in  return  for  which  we  are  to  suffer 
a  handful  of  managers  and  attorneys  to  insult  the  King, 
Lords  and  Commons  of  England,  in  the  exercise  of  right* 
as  old  and  sacred  as  any  pint  of  our  Constitution.  If  the 
proudest  potentate  in  Europe,  if  the  King  of  France,  or  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russia*,  had  treated  our  Government 
a ;  these  creatures  of  our  own  have  dared  to  do,  should  we  not 
1. 1\«-  taken  such  satisfaction  as  would  have  made  the  ears  of 
all  that  heard  of  it  to  tingle?  Would  there  not  have  been 
•«  ly  manifesto,  and  a  warlike  message  to  both  Houses, 
nii-1  vehement  speeches  from  all  parties,  and  unanimous  ad- 
sea  abounding  in  offers  of  lives  and  fortunes?  If  anj 
KmjJith  mob,  composed  of  the  disciples  of  Paine  and  Carlile, 
should  dare  to  pull  down  a  place  of  religious  worship,  to 
liive,  the  minister  from  his  residence,  to  threaten  with  de- 
struction any  other  who  should  dare  to  take  his  place,  would 
not  the  yeomanry  be  called  out  ?  Would  not  Parliament  be 
summoned  before  the  appointed  time  ?  Would  there  not  b*. 
•ealcd  bags  and  secret  committees,  and  suspensions  of  the 
dabeas  Coipus  act?  In  Barbadoes  all  this  has  bee  *oneu 
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It  lias  been  done  openly.  It  has  not  been  punished  It  is 
at  this  hour  a  theme  of  boasting  and  merriment.  And  what 
is  the  language  of  our  rulers?  "  We  must  not  irritate  ihenv 
We  must  try  lenient  measures.  It  is  better  that  such  unfor- 
tunate occurrences  should  not  be  brought  before  the  Parlia- 
ment." Surely  the  mantle,  or  rather  the  cassock,  of  Sir 
Hugh  Evans,  has  descended  on  these  gentlemen.  "  It  is  not 
meet  the  council  hear  a  riot.  There  is  no  fear  of  Got  in  a 
riot.  The  council,  look  you,  shall  desire  to  hear  the  fear 
of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot."  We  have  outdone  all  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  patience.  The  Job  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  Griselda  of  profane  romance,  were  but  types  of 
our  philosophy.  Surely  our  endurance  must  be  drawing  to 
a  close.  ^ 

We  do  not  wish  that  England  should  drive  forth  her  prod- 
igal offspring  to  wear  the  rags  and  feed  on  the  husks  which 
they  have  desired.  The  Colonists  have  deserved  such  a  pun- 
ishment. But,  for  the  sake  of  the  slaves,  for  the  sake\)f 
those  persons,  residing  in  this  country,  who  are  interested  in 
West  Indian  property,  we  should  grieve  to  see  it  inflicted. 
That  the  slaves,  when  no  longer  restrained  by  our  troops, 
would,  in  no  very  long  time,  achieve  their  own 'liberation, 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  little  do  \ve  doubt  that  such  a  revolu- 
tion, violent  as  it  wci:ld  doubtless  be,  would  be  desirable,  if 
it  were  the  only  pos.-ible  means  of  subverting  the  present 
system.  The  horrors  of  a  battle  or  a  massacre  force  them- 
selves upon  our  senses.  The  effects  of  protracted  tyranny, 
the  terror,  (he  degradation,  the  blighted  affections,  the  stunted 
intellects,  the  pining  of  the  heart,  the  premature  decay  of  the 
frame,  are  evils  less  obvious,  but  equally  certain  ;  and,  when 
continued  through  successive  generations,  make  up  a  greater 
bum  of  human  misery  than  was  ever  inflicted  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  any  revolution.  Still  we  cannot  doubt  that  sav- 
ages, rude  in  understanding,  exasperated  by  injuries,  intox- 
icated by  recent  freedom,  would  be  much  benefited  by  tho 
wise  and  merciful  control  of  an  enlightened  people. 

We  feel  also  for  the  West  Indian  proprietors  who  reside 
in  England.  Between  them  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Col- 
onies 've  see  a  great  distinction.  There  may  be  in  this  body 
indivi  als  infected  with  the  worst  vices  of  the  colonial  char- 
acter But  there  are  also  among  them  many  gentlemen  of 
tent- rt  ,nt  feelings  am1  enlarged  minds,  who  have  done  muck 
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to  alleviate  the  condition  of  their  slaves,  and  who  would  will- 
ingly see  the  melioratins  measures  which  his  Majesty's  min- 
i-t-T?  have  suggested,  adopted  by  the  Wirs>t  Indian  legislators. 
1  nrcely  any  thing  in  common  with  the  Colonists 

or  with  the  scribblers  whom  the  Colonists  feed  and  clothe. 
Th'-y  have  taken  little  part  in  the  controversy,  ashamed 
probably  of  the  infamous  allies  with  whom  they  would  have 
to  cooperate.  But  what  they  have  said  has,  upon  the  whole, 
been  said  manfully  and  courteously.  Their  influence,  how- 
evi-r,  is  at  present  exerted  decidedly  in  favour  of  slavery, 
not,  we  verily  believe,  from  any  love  of  slavery  in  the  ab- 
str.-i'-t,  but  partly  because  they  think  that  their  own  charac- 
ters are  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  attacks  which  are 
made  on  the  Colonial  system,  and  partly  because  they  appre- 
hend that  their  property  is  likely  to  suffer  in  consequence 
of  the  feeling  which  at  present  prevails  throughout  the 
country. 

On  both  points  they  are  mistaken.  We  arc  convinced 
that  there  is  not,  in  any  quarter,  a  feeling  unfriendly  to  them, 
or  an  indisposition  to  give  a  fair  consideration  to  their  inter- 
ests. The  honest,  but  uninformed  zeal,  of  individuals,  may 
sometimes  break  forth  into  intemperate  expressions :  But 
.'real  body  of  the  people  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
the  cla--;  of  which  we  speak  and  the  Colonial  mob.  Let  it 
be  their  care  to  preserve  that  distinction  indelible. 

We  call  for  their  support.  They  arc  our  natural  allies. 
Scarcely  have  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  scarcely  have  the 
Abolitionists  themselves,  been  more  rancorously  abused  by 
tin  orators  of  Jamaica,  than  those  persons.  The  objects  of 
tl.c  two  classes  are  wholly  different.  The  one  consists  of 
Engli-h  gentlemen,  naturally  solicitous  to  preserve  the  source 
from  which  they  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue.  The  other 
is  composed,  in  a  great  measure,  of  hungry  adventurers,  who 
•re  too  poor  to  buy  the  pleasure  of  tyranny,  and  are  there- 
attached  to  the  only  system  under  which  they  can  enjoy 
uio.  The  former  wish  only  to  secure  their  possessions; 
itter  are  desirous  to  perpetuate  the  oppressive  privileges 
of  ths  white  skin.  Against  those  privileges  let  us  declare 
interminable  war,  war  for  ourselves,  and  for  our  children, 
»ml  for  our  grand-children,  —  war  without  peace  —  war  with- 
out truce  —  war  without  quarter !  But  we  respect  the  righfs 
if  property  as  much  as  we  detest  the  prerogatives  of  colour 
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» 

We  entreat  these  respectable  persons  to  reflect  on  the  pr* 
carious  nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  prop- 
erty. Even  if  it  were  in  their  power  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
controversy,  —  if  the  subject  of  slavery  were  no/longer  to 
occupy  ihe  attention  of  the  British  public,  could  they  think 
themselves  secure  from  ruin  ?  Are  no  ominous  signs  vistlila 
in  the  political  horizon  ?  How  is  it  that  they  do  not  discern 
this  time  ?  All  the  ancient  fabrics  of  colonial  empire  are 
falling  to  pieces.  The  old  equilibrium  of  power  has  beeu 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  a  crowd  of  new  States  into 
the  system.  Our  West-India  possessions  are  not  now  sur- 
rounded, as  they  formerly  were,  by  the  oppressed  and  impov- 
erished colonies  of  a  superannuated  monarchy,  in  the  hist 
stage  of  dotage  and  debility,  but  by  young,  and  vigorous,  and 
warlike  republics.  We  liave  defended  our  colonies  against 
Spain.  Does  it  therefore  follow  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
defend  them  against  Mexico  or  IlaytL?  We  are  told,  that  a 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Stephen,  or  a  speech  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
is  sufficient  to  excite  all  the  slaves  in  our  colonies  to  rebel. 
What,  then,  would  be  the  effect  produced  in  Jamaica  by  the 
appearance  of  three  or  four  Black  regiments,  with  thirty  or 
forty  thousand  stand  of  arms  ?  The  colony  would  be  lost. 
Would  it  ever  be  recovered?  Would  England  engage  in  a 
contest  for  that  object,  at  so  vast  a  distance,  and  in  so  deadly 
a  climate?  Would  she  not  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  that 
mighty  expedition  which  perished  in  St.  Domingo?  Let  ua 
suppose,  however,  that  a  force  were  sent,  and  that,  in  the 
field,  it  were  successful.  Have  we  forgotten  how  long  a  few 
Maroons  defended  the  central  mountains  of  the  island  against 
all  the  efforts  of  disciplined  valour?  A  similar  contest  on  a 
larger  scale  might  be  protracted  for  half  a  century,  keeping 
our  forces  in  continual  employment,  and  depriving  property 
of  all  its  security.  The  country  might  spend  fifty  millions 
of  pounds,  and  bury  fifty  thousand  men,  before  the  contest 
could  be  terminated.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  a  servile  war,  the 
waster  must  be  the  loser  —  for  his  enemies  are  his  chattels. 
Whether  the  slave  conquer  or  fall,  he  is  alike  lost  to  the 
owner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  soil  lies  uncultivated  ;  the  ma- 
chinery is  destroyed.  And  when  the  possessions  of  the  planter 
are  restored  to  him,  they  have  been  changed  into  a  desert. 

Our  policy  is  clear.  If  we  wish  to  keep  the  Colonies,  we 
mu:;t  tal;;.  prompt  and  effectual  measures  for  raising  the  con- 
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flition  of  tin'  -laves.  We  must  give  them  institutions  which 
Ihey  may  have  no  temptation  to  eliange.  We  ha\e  governed 
tin-  Canadians  liberally  and  leniently;  and  the  consequence 
is.  that  we  can  tru.-t  to  tin-in  to  defend  them-elves  against 
tin-  most  formidable  power  that  any  win-re  threatens  our  Co- 
lonial dominions.  This  is  the  only  safeguard.  You  may 
renew  all  the  atrocities  of  Barhadoes  and  Demerara.  You 
m:iy  inflict  nil  the  most  hateful  punishment*  authorised  by 
the  JMMihtr  codes.  You  may  massacre,  by  the  thou.-and,  and 
hnng  by  the  score.  You  may  even  once,  more  roast  your 
captives  in  .-low  fire?,  and  starve  them  in  iron  cages,  or  flay 
tin-in  a!;\  e  with  tlie  eart-\vhi|>.  You  will  only  ha.sten  the 
day  of  retribution.  Tlierefore,  we  say,  *•  Let  them  go  forth 
from  tlie  house  of  bondage.  For  wo  unto  yon,  if  you  wait 
for  tlie  plagues  and  the  »ign<,  the  wonders  and  the  war,  the 
mighty  hand  and  the  outstretched  arm  !  " 

If  the  great  West  Indian  proprietors  shall  persist  in  a  dif- 
ferent line  of  conduct,  and  ally  themselves  with  the  petty 
tyrants  of  the  Antilles,  it  matters  little.  We  should  gladly 
accept  of  their  assi>tance :  lint  we  feel  assured 'that  their 
opposition  cannot  affect  the  ultimate  result  of  the  contro- 
-v.  It  is  not  to  any  particular  party  in  the  church  or  in 
the  state  ;  it  is  not  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  hand  of  the 
,ker  ;  it  is  not  to  the  cathedral  or  to  the  Meeting,  that 
we  look  exclusively  for  support.  We  believe  that,  on  this 
subject,  the  hearts  of  the  English  People  burn  within  them. 
They  hate  slavery.  They  have  hated  it  for  ages.  If  has, 
indeed,  hidden  itself  for  a  time  in  a  remote  nook  of  their 
dominions :  but  it  is  now  discovered  and  dragged  to  light 
That  is  sufficient.  Its  sentence  is  pronounced  ;  and  it  never 
can  escape  !  never,  though  all  the  efforts  of  its  supporters 
should  be  redoubled,  —  never,  though  sophistry,  and  false- 
hood, and  slander,  and  the  jests  of  the  pothouse,  the  ribaldry 
of  the  brothel,  and  the  slang  of  the  ring  or  fives'  court, 
should  do  their  utmost  in  its  defence,  —  never,  though  fresh 
in-iii  reetions  should  be  got  up  to  frighten  the  people  out  of 
thi-ii  judgment,  and  fresh  companies  to  bubble  them  out  of 
Iheir  money,  —  never,  though  it  should  find  in  the  highest 
tanks  of  the  peerage,  or  on  the  steps  of  the  throne  itself  the 
purveyors  of  its  slander,  and  the  mercenaries  of  its  defence!2 

1  Since  the  above  article  was  prepared  for  the  press,  we  have  met  with  • 
d  very  important  work  on  the  subject  of  West-India  Slavery.    It  il 
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entitled,  "  The  West  Indies  as  they  are,  or  a  real  Picture  of  Slavery,  partic- 
ularly in  Jamaica,"  by  the  Kev.  u.  Uickell,  a  clergyman  of  the  Chinch  of 
England,  who  resided  a  considerable  time  in  that  island.  The  work  is  ill 
written;  and  it  might  have  been  reduced  with  advantage  to  bait'  its  pres- 
ent size.  It  produces,  however,  an  irresistible  impression  of  the  honesty 
nnd  right  intentions  of  the  author,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  scenes  ha 
describes:  and  it  confirms,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  all  the  leading  state- 
ments which,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Williamson,  and  Mr. 
Meabiug,  were  laid  before  the  public  two  years  ago,  in  !he  pamphlet  called 
"  Xegro  Slavery."  Mr.  Bickell  has  also  brought  forward  various  new  facts 
of  the  most  damning  description,  in  illustration  both  of  the  rigours  of 
Negro  bondage,  and  of  the  extraordinary  dissoluteness  of  manners  prevail* 
ing  in  Jamaica.  We  strongly  recommend  the  work  to  general  perusal,  aa 
a  most  seasonable  antidote  to  those  delusive  tales  of  colonial  amcliorat'cn, 
fey  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  abate  the  horror  so  universally  felt  in 
contemplating  the  cruel  and  debasing  eti'ects  of  the  slave  system. 
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(Edinburgh  Rtvitw,  February  1826.) 

FKW  things  have  ever  appeared  to  us  more  inexplicable 
than  the  cry  which  it  has  pleased  those  who  arrogate  to 
themselves  the  exclusive  praise  of  loyalty  and  orthodoxy, 
to  raise  against  the  projected  University  of  London.  In 
most  of  those  publications  which  are  distinguished  by  zeal 
for  the  Church  nnd  the  Government,  the  scheme  is  never 
mentioned  but  with  affected  contempt,  or  unaffected  fury. 
The  Academic  pulpits  have  resounded  with  invectives  against 
it ;  and  many  even  of  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  old  foundations  seem  to  contemplate  it  with  very 
uncomfortable  feelings. 

We  were  startled  nt  this.  For  surely  no  undertaking  of 
equal  importance  was  ever  commenced  in  a  manner  more 
pacific  and  conciliatory.  If  the  management  has  fallen,  in 
a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of-  persons  whose  political 
opinions  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  dominant  party, 
this  was  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  jealousy  which 
that  party  thought  lit  to  entertain.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
to  all  appearance,  had  nothing  to  dread.  Hostilities  were 
not  declared.  Even  rivalry  was  disclaimed.  The  new  Insti- 
tution did  not  aspire  to  participate  in  the  privileges  which 
had  been  so  long  monopolised  by  those  ancient  corporations. 
It  asked  for  no  franchises,  no  lands,  no  advowsons.  It  did 
not  interfere  with  that  mysterious  scale  of  degrees  on  which 
good  churchmen  look  with  as  much  veneration  as  the  Palri- 
arch  on  the  ladder  up  which  he  saw  angels  ascending.  It. 
did  not  ask  permission  to  search  houses  without  warrants, 
•r  to  take  books  from  publishers  without  paying  for  them. 

Thought*  on  the  Advancement  of  Academical  Education  in  England. 
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There  was  to  be  no  melo-dramatic  pageantry,  no  ancier/. 
ceremonial,  no  silver  mace,  no  gowns  either  black  or  red,  no 
hoods  either  of  fur  or  of  satin,  no  public  orator  to  make 
speeches  which  nobody  hears,  no  oaths  sworn  only  to  be 
broken.  Nobody  thought  of  emulating  the  cloisters,  the 
organ?,  the' painted  glass,  the  withered  mammies,  the  busts 
of  great  men,  and  the  pictures  of  naked  women,  which  attract 
visitors  from  every  part  of  the  island  to  the  banks  of  Isis 
nnd  Cam.  The  persons  whose  advantage  was  chiefly  in 
view  belonged  to  a  class  of  which  very  lew  ever  find  their 
way  to  the  old  colleges.  The  name  of  University  was  indeed 
assumed ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  this  gave  offence.  But 
we  are  confident  that  so  ridiculous  an  objection  can  have 
been  entertained  by  very  few.  It  reminds  us  of  the  whim- 
sical cruelty  with  which  Mercury,  in  Plautus,  knocks  down 
poor  Sosia  for  being  so  impudent  as  to  have  the  same  name 
with  himself! 

We  know  indeed  that  there  are  many  to  whom  knowledge 
is  hateful  for  its  own  sake,  —  owl-like  beings,  creatures  of 
darkness,  and  nipine,  and  evil  omen,  who  are  sensible  that 
their  organs  fit  them  only  for  the  night,  —  and  that,  as  soon 
ns  the  day  arises,  they  shall  be  pecked  back  to  their  nooks 
by  those  on  whom  they  now  prey  with  impunity.  By  the 
arts  of  those  enemies  of  mankind,  a  large  and  influential 
party  has  been  led  to  look  wilh  suspicion,  if  not  with  horror, 
on  all  schemes  of  education,  and  to  doubt  whether  the  igno- 
rance of  the  people  be  not  the  best  security  for  its  virtue  and 
repose. 

We  will  not  at  present  attack  the  principles  of  these  per- 
sons, because  we  think  that,  even  on  those  principles,  they 
are  bound  to  support  the  London  University.  If  indeed  it 
were  possible  to  bring  back,  in  all  their  ancient  loveliness, 
the  times  of  venerable  absurdities  and  good  old  nuisances  — 
if  we  could  hope  that  gentlemen  might  again  put  their  marks 
to  deeds  without  blushing — that  it  might  again  be  thought 
a  miracle  if  any  body  in  a  parish  could  read,  except  the 
Vicar,  or  if  the  Vicar  were  to  read  any  thing  but  the  Ser- 
vice,—  that  all  the  literature  of  the  multitude  might  again 
be  comprised  in  a  ballad  or  a  prayer, —  that  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  might  be  burned  for  a  heretic,  and  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  hanged  for  a  conjurer,  —  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  negotiate  loans  with  Mr.  Rothschild,  by 
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extracting  one  of  his  teeth  daily  till  he  brought  him  to  terms, 
—  then  indeed  the  ca«e  would  be  different.  But,  alas  !  who 
ran  venture  to  anticipate  such  n  millennium  of  stupidity? 
The  realot*  of  ignorance  will  therefore  do  well  to  consider, 
whether,  since  the  evils  of  knowledge  cannot  be  altogether 
excluded,  it  may  not  be  desirable  to  set  them  in  array  against 
\-n-h  other.  The  best  state  of  things,  we  will  concede  to 
them,  would  be  that  in  which  all  men  should  be  dunces  to- 
gether. That  might  be  called  the  age  of  gold.  The  silver 
age  would  be  that  in  which  no  man  should  bu  taught  to  -|><  11, 
unless  he  could  produce  letter*  of  ordination,  or,  like  a  can- 
didate for  a  German  order  of  knighthood,  prove  his  sixty- 
four  quarters.  Next  in  the  scale  would  stand  a  community 
in  which  the  higher  and  middling  orders  should  be  well 
edurated,  and  the  labouring  people  utterly  uninformed.  But 
the  iron  nge  would  be  that  in  which  the  lower  classes  should 
be  rising  in  intelligence,  while  no  corresponding  improvement 
was  taking  place  in  the  rank  immediately  above  them. 

England  is  in  the  last  of  these  states.  From  one  end  of 
tli-1  country  to  the  other  the  artisans,  the  draymen,  the  very 
ploughboys,  are  learning  to  read  and  write.  Thousands  of 
them  attend  lectures.  Hundreds  of  thousands  read  news- 
paper*. Whether  this  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  we  are  not 
now  inquiring.  But  such  is  the  fact.  Education  is  spread- 
amongst  the  working  people,  and  cannot  be  prevented 
fmtn  spreading  amongst  them.  The  change  \\hicli  has  taken 
plane  in  this  respect  within  twenty  years  is  prodigious.  No 
person  surely,  will  venture  to  say  that  information  has  in- 
cn-ased  in  the  same  degree  amongst  those  who  constitute 
what  may  be  willed  the  lower  part  of  the  middling  class,  — 
farmers  for  instance,  shopkeepers,  or  clerks  in  commercial 


If  there  be  nny  truth  in  the  principles  held  by  the  enemiea 
of  education,  this  i>  the  most  dangerous  .-tate  in  which  a 
country  can  be  placed.  They  maintain  that  knowledge  ren- 
ders the  |xx>r  arrogant  and  discontented.  It  will  hardly  be 
di-j>iited,  we  presume,  that  arrogance  is.  the  result,  not  of  the 
Bti-olute  situation  in  which  a  man  may  be  phv.vd,  but  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  to  others.  Where  a  whole  soci- 
ety is  equably  rising  in  intelligence  ;  where  the  distance 
between  its  different  orders  remains  the  same,  though  every 
order  advances,  that  feeling  is  not  likely  to  be  excited.  An 
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individual  is  not  more  vain  of  his  knowledge,  because  ha 
participates  in  the  universal  improvement,  than  he  is  vain 
of  his  speed,  because  he  is  flying  along  with  the  earth  and 
every  thing  upon  it,  at  the  rate  of  seventy  thousand  miles  an 
hour.  But  if  he  feels  that  he  is  going  forward,  while  those 
bnfore  him  are  standing  still,  the  case  is  altered.  If  ever  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge  can  be  attended  with  the  danger  of 
which  we  hear  so  much,  it  is  in  England  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. And  this  danger  can  be  obviated  in  two  ways  only. 
Unteach  the  poor,  —  or  teach  those  who  may,  by  comparison, 
be  called  the  rich.  The  former  it  is  plainly  impossible  to  do: 
And  therefore,  if  those  whom  we  are  addressing  be  consis- 
tent, they  wiil  exert  themselves  to  do  the  latter ;  and,  by 
increasing  the  knowledge,  increase  also  the  power  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  important  class,  —  a  class  which  is  as  deeply 
interested  as  the  peerage  or  the  hierarchy  in  the  prosperity 
and  tranquillity  of  the  country;  a  class  which,  while  it  is  too 
numerous  to  be  corrupted  by  government,  is  toe  intelligent 
to  be  duped  by  demagogues,  and  which,  though  naturally 
hostile  to  oppression  and  profusion,  is  not  likely  to  carry  its 
zeal  for  reform  to  lengths  inconsistent  with  the  security  of 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  social  order. 

"  But  an  University  without  religion!"  softly  expostulates 
the  Quarterly  Review.  —  "An  University  without  religion!" 
roars  John  Bull,  wedging  in  his  pious  horror  between  a  slan- 
der and  a  double-entendre.  And  from  pulpits  and  visitation- 
dinners  and  combination-rooms  innumerable,  the  cry  is  echoed 
and  re-echoed,  "An  University  without  religion  !" 

This  objection  has  really  imposed  on  many  excellent  peo- 
ple, who  have  not  adverted  to  the  immense  difference  which 
exists  between  the  new  Institution  and  those  foundations  of 
which  the  members  form  a  sort  of  family,  living  under  the 
same  roof,  governed  by  the  same  regulations,  compelled  to 
eat  at  the  same  table,  and  to  return  to  their  apartments  at 
the  same  hours.  Have  none  of  those  who  censure  the  Lon- 
don University  on  this  account,  daughters  who  are  educated 
at  home,  and  who  are  attended  by  different  teachers  ?  The 
music-master,  a  good  Protestant,  comes  at  twelve  ;  the  dan- 
cing-master, a  French  philosopher,  at  two  ;  the  Italian  master 
a  believer  in  the  blood  of  Saint  Januarius,  at  three.  The 
parents  take  upon  themselves  the  office  of  instructing  their 
child  in  religion.  She  hears  the  preachers  whom  they  pro- 
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f«  r.  and  reads  the  theological  works  which  they  put  into  her 
hand-.  T7ho  can  deny  that  this  is  the  case  in  innumerable 
families?  Who  can  point  out  any  material  difference  bo- 

i  tho  situation  in  which  this  girl  ;s  placed,  and  that  of  a 
pi,-il  at  the  new  University?  Why  then  is  so  crying  an 
abuse  suffered  to  exist  without  reprehension?  Is  there  no 
Sacheverall  to  raise  the  old  cry,  —  the  Church  is  in  danger, 
—  that  cry  which  was  never  uttered  by  any  voice  however 
V,  or  for  any  end  however  base,  without  being  instantly 
c:ui_'ht  up  and  repeated  through  all  the  dark  and  loathsome 
nook"  win-re  bigotry  nestles  with  corruption?  Where  is  the 
charge  of  the  Bishop  and  the  sermon  of  the  Chaplain,  the 

of  the  Chancellor  and  the  oath  of  the.  Heir-apparent, 
the  speech  of  Mr.  William  Bankes  and  the  pamphlet  of  Sir 

•ourt  Lees?  What  means  the  silence  of  those  filthy 
and  malignant  balxxms,  who*e  favourite  diversion  is  to  grin 
and  sputter  at  innocence  and  beauty  through  the  grates  of 
thrir  spunging-houses  ?  Why  not  attempt  to  blast  the  rep- 
utation of  the  poor  ladies  who  are  so  irreligiously  brought 
op?  Why  not  search  into  all  the  secrets  of  their  families? 
Why  not  enliven  the  Sunday  breakfast-tables  of  priests  and 
plt.-emen  with  elopements  of  their  groat-aunts  and  the  bank- 
ruptcies of  their  second  cousins? 

Or,  to  make  the  parallel  still  clearer,  take  the  case  of  a 
young  man,  a  student,  we  will  suppose,  of  surgery,  resident 
in  London.  He  wishes  to  become  master  of  his  profession, 
without  neglecting  other  useful  branches  of  knowledge.  In 
the  morning  he  attends  Mr.  M'CulIoch'a  lecture  on  Polit- 
ical Economy.  He  then  repairs  to  the  Hospital,  and  hears 
Sir  Astley  Cooper  explain  the  mode  of  reducing  fractures. 
In  the  afternoon  he  joins  one  of  the  classes  which  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton instructs  in  French  or  German.  With  regard  to  relig- 

observances,  he  acts  as  he  himself,  or  those  under  whose 
care  he  is  may  think  most  advisable.  Is  there  any  thing 
objectionable  in  this  ?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  case  in 
the  world  ?  And  in  what  does  it  differ  from  that  of  a  young 
man  at  the  London  University?  Our  surgeon,  it  \3  true," 
will  have  to  run  over  half  London  in  search  of  his  instruc- 
:  and  the  other  will  find  all  the  lecture-rooms  which  he 
attt-nds  standing  conveniently  together,  at  the  end  of  Gower 
Street.  Is  it  in  the  local  situation  that  the  mischief  lies? 
We  have  observed  that,  since  Mr.  Croker,  in  the  last  session 
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of  Parliament,  declared  himself  ignorant  of  the  site  of  Rus« 
sell  Square,  the  plan  of  forming  an  University  in  so  inelegant 
a  neighbourhood  has  excited  much  contempt  amongst  those 
estimable  persons  who  think  that  the  whole  dignity  of  man  con- 
lists  in  living  within  certain  districts,  wearing  coats  made  \jj 
certain  tailors,  and  eschewing  certain  meat.s  and  drinks.  We 
should  be  sorry  to  think  that  the  reports  which  any  lying 
Mandcville  from  Bond  Street  may  have  circulated  respect- 
iiig  that  Terra  Incognita,  could  seriously  prejudice  the  new 
College.  The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  however,  has  the 
remedy  in  his  own  hands.  When  Captain  Franklin  returns, 
as  we  trust  he  soon  will,  from  his  American  expedition,  he 
will,  we  hope,  be  sent  to  explore  that  other  North- West  pas- 
sage which  connects  the  city  with  the  Regent's  Park.  It 
would  then  be  found,  that,  though  the  natives  generally  be- 
long to  the  same  race  with  those  Oriental  barbarians  whose 
irruptions  have  long  been  the  terror  of  Hamilton  Place 
and  Grosvenor  Square,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  quiet  and 
inoffensive;  that,  though  they  possess  no  architectural  mon- 
ument which  can  be  compared  to  the  Pavilion  at  Brighton, 
their  habitations  are  neat  and  commodious;  and  that  their 
language  has  many  roots  in  common  with  that  which  is 
spoken  in  St.  James's  Street.  One  thing  more  we  must 
mention,  which  will  astonish  some  of  our  readers,  as  much 
as  the  discovery  of  the  Syrian  Christians  of  St.  Thomas  on 
the  coast  of  Malabar.  Our  religion  has  been  introduced  by 
some  Xavier  or  Augustin  of  former  times  into  these  tracts. 
Churches,  with  all  their  appurtenances  of  hassocks  and 
organs,  are  to  be  found  there  ;  and  even  the  tithe,  that  great 
articulum  stands  aut  labantis  ecclesice,  is  by  no  means,  un- 
known. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  Num- 
ber of  the  Quarterly  Review,  severely  censures  the  omission 
of  religious  instruction,  in  a  place  styling  itself  an  Univer- 
sity,—  never  perceiving  that,  with  the  inconsistency  which 
belongs  to  error,  he  has  already  answered  the  objection.  "  A 
place  of  education,"  says  he,  "is  the  least  of  all  proper  to  be 
made  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine."  He 
severely  censures  those  academies  in  which  "a  perpetual 
vacillation  of  doctrine  is  observable,  whether  in  morals,  met- 
aphysics, or  religion,  according  to  the  frequency  of  change 
in  the  professional  chair."  Now,  we  venture  to  say,  thai 
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considerations,  if  they  are  worth  any  thing  at  all,  are 

•vi-  against  any  scheme  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
London  University.  That  University  was  intended  to  admit 
Dot  only  Christian*  of  all  persuasion*,  but  even  Jews.  But 
suppose  that  it  were  to  nnrrow  its  limits  to  adopt  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church  of  England,  to  require  subscription, 
or  the  sacramental  test,  from  every  professor  and  from  every 
pupil  ;  ^t ill.  we,  say,  there  would  be  more  field  for  contro- 
x  v,  more  danger  of  that  vacillation  of  doctrine  which 
seems  to  the  Reviewer  to  be  so  great  an  evil,  on  Rubjf.-ct* 
of  theology,  than  on  all  other  subjects  together.  Take  a 
science  which  is  still  young,  a  science  of  considerable  intri- 

.  a  science,  we  may  add.  which  the  passions  and  interests 
of  men  have  rendered  more  intricate  than  it  is  in  its  own 
nature,  the  science  of  Political  Economy.  Who  will  deny, 
.  for  one  schism  which  is  to  be  found  among  those  who 
are  engaged  in  that  study,  there  are  twenty  on  points  of 
divinity,  within  the  Church  of  England  1 

}<  it  not  notorious  that  Arminians  who  stand  on  the  very 
frontier  of  Pelagianism,  and  Calvinists,  whom  a  line  scarcely 

rnible  Rcjm rates  from  Antinomianism,  are  to  be,  found 
among  tho<e  who  eat  the  bread  of  the  Establishment?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  predestination,  final  perseverance,  the 

ition  of  grace,  the  efficacy  of  the  sacrament*,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  subjects  which  we  could  name,  have  been  theme;) 
of  violent  disputes  between  eminent  churchmen?  The  ethics 
of  Christianity,  as  well  as  its  theory,  have  been  the  theme 
of  dispute.  One  party  calls  the  other  lntitudinari:m  and 
worldly.  The  other  retorts  accusations  of  fanaticism  and 

it-ism.  The  curate  has  been  set  against  the  rector,  the 
dean  against  the  bishop.  There  is  scarcely  a  parish  in  Eng- 
land into  which  the  controversy  has  not  found  its  way.  There 
is  scarcely  an  action  of  human  life  so  trivial  and  familiar  as 
tot  to  be  in  some  way  or  other  affected  by  it.  Whether  it 
•  proper  to  take  in  a  Sunday  newspaper,  to  shoot  a  par- 
,  to  course  a  hare,  to  subscribe  to  a  Bible  Society,  to 
dance,  to  play  at  whist,  to  read  Tom  Jones,  to  see  Othello,  — 
all  the-e  are  questions  on  which  the  strongest  difference  of 
•pinion  exists  between  persons  of  high  eminence  in  the  hie- 
rarchy. The  Quarterly  Reviewer  thinks  it  a  very  bad  thing, 

•  the  first  object  of  a  new  professor  should  be  to  refute 
tfie  fundamental  positions  of  his  predecessors.**     What  would 
voi.  vi.  15 
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be  the  case  if  a  High  Churchman  should  succeed  a  Low 
Churchman,  or  a  Low  Churchman  a  High  Churchman,  in 
the  chair  of  religion  ?  And  what  possible  security  could  the 
London  University  have  against  such  an  event  ?  What  secu- 
rity have  Oxford  or  Cambridge  now  ?  In  fact,  all  that  we 
know  of  the  state  of  religious  parties  at  those  places,  fully 
bears  out  our  statement.  One  of  the  most  famous  divines 
of  our  time,  Dr.  Marsh,  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  Margaret 
Professor  of  Theology  at  Cambridge,  and  author  of  eighty- 
seven  of  the  most  unanswerable  questions  that  ever  man 
propounded  to  his,  fellow-men,  published  a  very  singular 
hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Gospels.  With  the 
truth  or  falsehood  of  the  hypothesis  we  have  nothing  to  do. 
We  have,  however,  heard  another  eminent  Professor  of  the 
same  University,  high  in  the  Church,  condemn  the  theory  as 
utterly  unfounded,  and  of  most  dangerous  consequence  to 
the  orthodox  faith.  Nay,  the  very  pulpit  of  Saint  Mary's  has 
been  ''  the  arena  of  disputable  and  untried  doctrine,"  as  much 
as  ever  was  the  chair  of  any  Scotch  or  German  professor,  — 
a  fact,  of  which  any  person  may  easily  satisfy  himself,  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  trunk- 
makers  and  pastry-cooks,  a  few  of  the  sermons  which  have 
been  preached  there,  and  subsequently  published.  And  if, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches,  he  should  happen  to  light  on 
that  which  was  preached  by  a  very  eminent  scholar  on  a 
very  remarkable  occasion,  the  installation  of  the  Duke  Glou- 
cester, he  will  see,  that  not  only  dispute,  but  something  very 
like  abuse,  may  take  place  between  those  whose  office  it  is 
to  instruct  our  young  collegians  in  the  doctrines  and  duties 
of  Christianity. 

"  But,"  it  is  said,  "  would  it  not  be  shocking  to  expose  the 
morals  of  young  men  to  the  contaminating  influence  of  a 
great  city,  to  all  the  fascinations  of  the  Fives'  Court  and  the 
gaming  table,  the  tavern  and  the  saloon  ?"  Shocking,  indeed,, 
we  grant,  if  it  were  possible  to  send  them  all  to  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  those  blessed  spots  where,  to  use  the  imagery  of 
j-beir  own  prize-poems,  the  Saturnian  age  still  lingers,  and 
where  white-robed  Innocence  has  left  the  print  of  her  de- 
parting footsteps.  There,  we  know,  all  the.  men  are  philos- 
ophers, and  all  the  women  vestals.  There,  simple  and  blood- 
less repasts  support  the  body  without  distressing  the  mind 
There,  while  the  sluggish  world  is  still  sleeping,  the  ingen 
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BOUB  youth  hasten  to  pour  forth  their  fervent  orisons  in  the 
ehapel :  nml  in  the  evening,  elsewtu-re  the,  season  of  riot  and 
>f,  indulge  themselves  with  a  solitary  walk  beneath  the 
venerable  avenues,  musing  on  the  vanity  of  sensual  pursuits, 
and  the  eiernity  and  sublimity  of  virtue.  But,  alas !  these 
1'lkiful  abodes  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Virtues  are  neithef 
large  enough  nor  cheap  enough  for  tho:e  who  stand  in  need 
of  instruction.  Many  thousands  of  young  men  will  live  in 
London,  whether  an  University  be  estabPshed  then;  or  not,  — 
and  that  for  this  simple  rea-on,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
live  elsewhere.  That  they  should  be  condemned  to  one  mis- 
ine  because  they  labour  under  another,  and  debarred 
knowledge  because  they  are  surrounded  with  tempta- 
to  vice,  seems  to  be  not  u  very  rational  or  humane 
mode  of  proceeding. 

To  speak  seriously,  in  comparing  the  dangers  to  which  the 
morals  of  young  men  are  exposed  in  London,  with  those 
which  exi>t  at  the  Universities,  there  is  something  to  be  said 
on  both  sides.  The  temptations  of  London  may  be  greater. 
But  with  the  temptation  there  is  a  way  to  escape.  If  the 
student  live  with  his  family,  he  will  be  under  the  influence 
of  restraints  more  powerful,  and,  we  will  add,  infinitely  more 
ilutary  and  respectable,  than  those  which  the  best  disci- 
plined colleges  can  impose.  Even  if  he  be  left  completely 

his  own  devices,  he  will  still  have  within  his  reach  two 
stimablc  advantages,  from  which  the  students  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  are  almost  wholly  excluded,  the  society  of 
nen  older  than  himself,  and  of  modest  women. 

There  are  no  intimacies  more  valuable  than  those  which  a 
young  man  forms  with  one  who  is  his  senior  by  ten  or  twelve 
years.  Those  years  do  not  destroy  the  sympathy  and  the 
sense  of  equality  without  which  no  cordiality  can  exist. 
Yet  they  strengthen  the  principles,  and  form  the  judgment. 
They  make  one  of  the  parties  a  sensible  adviser,  and  the 
other  a  docile  listener.  Such  friendships  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  form  at  College.  Between  the  man  of  twenty  and 
ihe  man  of  thirty  there  is  a  great  gulf,  a  distinction  which 
Cannot  be  mistaken,  which  is  marked  by  the  dress  and  by 
the  seat,  at  prayers  and  at  table.  We  do  not  believe  il'ftt, 
>f  the  young  students  at  our  ancient  seats  of  learning,  one  in 
en  lives  in  confidence  and  familiarity  with  any  member  of 
ihe  University  who  is  a  Master  of  Arts.  When  the  members 
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»f  the  University  are  deducted,  the  society  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  no  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  county  town. 

This  state  of  tiling,  it  is  clear,  does  more  harm  than  all 
the  exertions  of  Proctors  and  Proproctora  can  do  good.  The 
errors  of  young  men  are  of  a  nature  with  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  deal.  Slight  punishments  are  inefficient;  severe 
punishments  generally  and  justly  odious.  The  best  course 
is  to  give  them  over  to  the  arm  of  public  opinion.  To 
restrain  them,  it  is  necessary  to  make  them  discreditable. 
But  how  can  they  be  made  discreditable  while  the  offenders 
associate  only  with  those  who  are  of  the  same  age,  who  are 
exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  and  who  are  willing  to 
grant  the  indulgence  which  they  themselves  may  need?  It 
is  utterly  impossible  that  a  code  of  morality  and  honour, 
enacted  by  the  young  only,  can  be  so  severe  against  juvenile 
irregularities  as  that  which  is  in  force  in  general  society, 
where  manhood  and  age  have  the  deciding  voice,  and  where 
the  partial  inclinations  of  those  whose  passions  are  strong, 
and  whose  reason  is  weak,  are  withstood  by  tho>e  whom 
time  and  domestic  life  have  sobered.  The  difference  resem- 
bles that  which  would  be  found  between  laws  passed  by  an 
assembly  consisting  solely  of  farmers,  or  solely  of  weavers, 
and  those  of  a  senate  fairly  representing  every  interest  of 
the  community. 

A  student  in  London,  even  though  he  may  not  live  with 
his  own  relatives,  will  generally  have  it  in  his  power  to  mix 
with  respectable  female  society.  This  is  not  only  a  very 
pleasant  thing,  but  it  is  one  which,  though  it  may  not  make 
him  moral,  i.s  likely  to  make  him  decorous,  and  to  preserve 
tim  from  that  brainless  and  heartless  Yahooism,  that  disdain 
of  the  character  of  women,  and  that  brutal  indifference  to 
Jheir  misery,  which  is  the  worst  offence,  and  the  severest 
punishment  of  the  finished  libertine.  Many  of  the  pupils 
will,  in  all  probability,  continue  to  reside  with  their  parents 
or  friends.  We  own  that  we  can  conceive  no  situation 
aoore  agreeable  or  more  salutary.  One  of  the  worst  effects 
of  College  habits  is  that  distaste;  for  domestic  life  which  they 
almost  inevitably  generate.  The  system  is  monastic;  and  it 
»«nds  to  produce  the  monastic  selfishness,  inattention  to  the 
#>nvenience  of  others,  and  impatience  of  petty  privations. 
We  mean  no  reproach.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Yiost  amiable  man  in  the  world  can  be  accustomed  to  live 
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for  years  independent  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  lay  all  hi* 
phuig  wilh  n  view  only  to  himself,  without  becoming,' in  some 
••«-.  tintitteU  for  a  family.  A  course  of  education  which 
ghouM  combine  the  enjoyments  of  a  home  with  the  excite- 
ments of  n  University,  would  be  more  likely  than  any  other 
to  form  characters  at  once  affect ionate  and  manly.  Home 
bml  boys,  it  is  often  said,  are  idle.  The  cause,  we  suspect, 
is  the  want  of  competitors.  We  no  more  believe  that  B 
YOUM-;  man  at  the  London  University  would  be  made  idle 
by  the  society  of  his  mothers  and  sisters,  than  that  the  old 
German  warriors,  or  the  combatants  in  the  tournaments  of 
the  in i< Idle  ages,  were  made  cowards  by  the  presence  of 
tie  8|>cctators.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  convinced  that 
hi>  ambition  would  be  at  once  animated  and  consecrated  by 
daily  intercourse  with  those  who  would  be  dearest  to  him, 
ami  most  inclined  to  rejoice  in  his  success. 

'I'll'-  eulogists  of  th<-  old  Universities  are  fond  of  dwelling 
on  the  glorious  associations  connected  with  them.  It  has 
often  been  said  that  the  young  scholar  is  likely  to  catch  a 
generous  enthu.-ia.-iu  from  looking  upon  spots  ennobled  by  so 
many  preat  names  —  that  he  can  scarcely  see  the  chair  in 
which  IJentley  sat,  the  tree  which  Milton  planted,  the  walls 
within  which  Wickliffe  presided,  the  books  illustrated  by  tho 
autographs  of  famous  men,  the  halls  hung  with  their  pictures, 
tin-  chapels  hallowed  by  their  tombs,  without  aspiring  to 
imitate  those  whom  he  admires.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  .-peak 
with  <li>  respect  of  such  feelings.  It  is  possible  that  the  me- 
morials of  those  who  have  asserted  the  freedom,  and  extended 
tiif  empire  of  the  mind,  may  produce  a  strong  impression  on 
*  M -Motive  and  ardent  disposition.  But  these  instances  are 
lare.  *  Coram  Lepidis  male  vivitur."  Young  academicians 
venture  to  get  drunk  within  a  few  yards  of  the  grave  of 
Newton,  and  to  commit  solecisms,  though  the  awful  eye  of 
I  . -inus  frowns  upon  them  from  the  canvas.  Some  more 
uomely  sentiment,  some  more  obvious  association  is  neces- 
sary. For  our  part,  when  a  young  man  is  to  be  urged  to 
>cr>evering  industry,  and  fortified  against  the  seductions  of 
pli-a-ure,  we  would  rather  send  him  to  the  fireside  of  his  own 
Vimily,  than  to  the  abodes  of  philosophers  who  died  centuries 
fgo,  —  and  to  those  kind  familiar  faces  which  are  always 
anxious  in  his  anxiety,  and  joyful  in  his  success,  than  to  the 
portrait  of  any  writer  tliat  ever  wore  cap  and  gown. 
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Tho  cry  against  the  London  University  has  been  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  mnny  really  conscientious  persons.  Many 
have  joined  in  it  from  the  mere  wanton  love  of  mischief. 
But  we  believe  that  it  has  principally  originated  in  the  jeal* 
ousy  of  those  who  are  attached  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
either  by  their  interests,  or  by  those  feelings  which  men  nat- 
urally entertain  towards  the  place  of  their  education,  and 
which,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  schemes  cf  public 
advantage,  are  entitled  to  respect.  Many  of  these  persons, 
we  suspect,  entertain  a  vague  apprehension,  scarcely  avowed 
even  to  themselves,  that  some  defects  in  the  constitution  of 
their  favourite  Academies  will  be  rendered  more  glaring  by 
the  contrast  which  the  system  of  this  new  College  will  ex- 
hibit. 

That  there  are  such  defects,  great  and  radical  defects  in 
the  structure  of  the  two  Universities,  we  are  strongly  inclined 
to  believe:  and  the  jealousy  which  many  of  their  members 
have  expressed  of  the  new  Institution  greatly  strengthens 
our  opinion.  What  those  defects  appear  to  us  to  be,  we 
shall  attempt  to  state  with  frankness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
we  trust,  with  candour. 

We  are  sensible  that  we  have  undertaken  a  dangerous 
task.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on  which  more  people 
have  made  up  their  minds  without  knowing  why.  When- 
ever this  is  the  case,  discussion  ends  in  scurrility,  the  last 
resource  of  the  disputant  who  cannot  answer,  and  who  will 
not  submit.  The  scurrility  of  those  who  are  scurrilous  on 
all  occasions,  and  against  all  opponents,  by  nature  and  by 
\iabit,  by  taste  and  by  trade,  can  excite  only  the  mirth  or  the 
pity  of  a  well  regulated  mind,  liut  we  neither  possess,  nor 
affect  to  possess,  that  degree  of  philosophy,  which  would 
render  us  indifferent  to  the  pain  and  resentment  of  sincere 
and  respectable  persons,  whose  prejudices  we  are  compelled 
to  assail.  It  is  not  in  the  bitterness  of  party  spirit,  it  is  not 
in  the  wantonness  of  paradox  and  declamation,  that  we  would 
put  to  hazard  the  good  will  of  learned  and  estimable  men. 
Suck  a  sacrifice  must  be  powerful,  and  nothing  but  a  sense 
of  public  duty  would  lead  us  to  make  it.  We  would  ear- 
nestly entreat  the  admirers  of  the  two  Universities  to  relied 
on  the  importance  of  this  subject,  the  advantages  of  calm 
Investigation,  and  the  folly  of  trusting,  in  an  age  like  the 
present,  to  mere  dogmatism  and  invective.  If  the  system 
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which  they  love  and  venerate  rest  upon  just  principles,  the 
examination  which  we  propose  to  institute,  into  the  state  of 
it-  foundation?,  can  only  serve  to  prove  their  solidity.     If 
be  unsound,  we  will  not  permit  ourselves  to  think,  that 
ii.'t-l.i :  -.it  and   honourable  men  can  wish  to  disguise  a  fact 
which,  for  the  sake  of  this  country,  and  of  the  whole  human 
race,  ought  to  IHI  widely  known.     Let  them,  instead  of  re- 
ing  assertion*  which  leave  the  question  exactly  where 
thry  found  it ;  instead  of  turning  away  from  all  argument, 
as  if  (he  subject  were  one  on  which  doubt  partook  of  the 
nature  of  sin ;  instead  of  attributing  to  selfishness  or  malev- 
olence, that  which  may  at  worst  be  harmless  error,  join  us  in 
coolly  studying  so  interesting  and  momentous  a  point.  —  As 
to  \\ii-,  however,  they  will  please  themselves.     We  speak  to 
the   Engli.>h    pi-opl.-.     The  public  mitid,  if  we  are  not  de- 
•1.  i-  approaching  to  manhood.    It  has  outgrown  its  swad- 
dling-bands, and   thrown  away  its  play-thing*.      It  can  no 
r  be*  amused   by  a  rattle,  or  laid  asleep  by  a  song,  or 
i  by  a  fairy  tale.     At  such  a  time,  we  cunnot  doubt  that 
we  shall  obtain  an  impartial  hearing. 

Our  objections  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words  their  Wealth  and  their  Privileges.  Their 
I'lM-jHTity  does  not  depend  on  the  public  approbation.  It 
would  therefore  be  strange  if  they  deserved  the  public  ap- 
probation. Their  revenues  are  immense.  Their  degrees 
are,  in  some  professions,  indi>|>ensable.  Like  manufacturers 
who  enjoy  a  monopoly,  they  work  at  such  an  advantage,  that 
th'-y  can  venture  to  work  ill. 

Every  person,  we  presume,  will  acknowledge  that,  to  estab- 
\i-li  an  academic  system  on  '.nmutablc  principles,  would  be 
tin-  height  of  absurdity.  Every  year  sees  the  empire  of 
science  enlarged  by  the  acquisition  of  some  new  province,  or 
imj  roved  by  the  coiisJrucijon  of  some  easier  road.  Surely 
•the  change  which  daily  takes  place  in  the  state  of  know'edge, 
cught  to  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
method  of  instruction.  In  many  cases  the  rude  and  imperfect 
works;  of  early  speculators  ought  to  give  place  to  the  more 
complete  and  luminous  performances  of  those  who  succeed 
'hi-in.  Even  the  comparative  value  of  languages  is  subject 
to  great  fluctuations.  The  same  tongue  which  at  one  period 
aiay  be  richer  than  any  other  in  valuable  works,  may,  somo 
tent  aries  after,  be  poorer  than  any.  That,  while  such  rev 
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olutions  take  place,  education  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  U 
a  proposition  too  absurd  to  he  maintained  for  a  moment. 

If  it  be  desirable  that  education  should,  by  a  gradual  and 
constant  change,  adapt  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  every 
generation,  how  is  this  object  to  be  secured?  We  answer  — 
only  by  perfect  freedom  of  competition.  Under  such  a  sys- 
tem, every  possible  exigence  would  be  met.  Whatever  lan- 
guage, whatever  art,  whatever  science,  it  might  at  any  time 
be  useful  to  know,  that  men  would  surely  learn,  and  would 
as  surely  find  instructors  to  teach.  The  professor  who  should 
persist  in  devoting  his  attention  to  branches  of  knowledge 
which  had  become  useless,  would  soon  be  deserted  by  his 
pupils.  There  would  be  as  much  of  every  sort  of  informa- 
tion as  would  afford  profit  and  pleasure  to  the  possessor  — 
and  no  more. 

But  the  riches  and  the  franchises  of  our  Universities  pre- 
vent this  salutary  rivalry  from  taking  place.  In  its  stead  13 
introduced  an  unnatural  system  of  premiums,  prohibitions,  and 
apprenticeships.  Enormous  bounties  are  lavished  on  partic- 
ular acquirements;  and,  in  consequence,  there  is  among  our 
youth  a  glut  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Mathematics,  and  a  lamen- 
table scarcity  of  every  thing  else. 

We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  studies 
which  are  encouraged  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  We  should 
reprobate  with  the  same  severity  a  system  under  which  a 
like  exclu>ive  protection  should  be  extended  to  French  or 
Spanish,  Chemistry  or  Mineralogy,  Metaphysics  or  Political 
Kconomy.  Some  of  these  brandies  of  knowledge  are  very 
important.  But  they  may  not  always  be  equally  important. 
Five  hundred  years  hence,  the  Burmese  language  may  con- 
tain the  mo-t  valuable  books  in  the  world.  Sciences,  for 
which  there  is  now  no  name,  and  of  which  the  first  rudiments 
are  still  undiscovered,  may  then  be  in  the  greatest  demand. 
Our  objection  is  to  the  principle.  We  abhor  intellectual  pcf 
petuities;  A  chartered  and  endowed  College,  strong  in  its 
"jfealih  and  in  its  degrees,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  teach 
what  is  useful,  because  it  can  pay  men  to  learn  what  is  use- 
less.  Every  fashion  which  was  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  its 
foundation,  enters  into  its  constitution  and  partakes  of  its  im- 
.Mortality.  Its  abuses  savour  of  the  reality,  and  its  prej- 
udices vest  in  mortmain,  with  its  lands.  In  the  present 
irj:fance,  the  consequences  are  notorious.  We  every  day  se< 
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flcver  men  of  four  and  five-and-twenty,  loaded  with  academ- 
ical honour;  mid  rewards  —  scholarships  fellowship?,  whole 
rahinets  of  medals,  whole  shelves  of  prize  books,  —  enter 
into  life  with  their  education  still  to  begin,  unacquainted  with 
the  history,  the  literature,  we  might  almost  say,  the  language 
of  their  country,  unacquainted  with  the  first  principles  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  live,  unacquainted  with  the -very 
rudiments  of  moral  and  political  science!  Who  will  deny 
that  this  is  the  state  of  things?  Or  who  will  venture  to  de- 
fend it? 

This  is  no  new  complaint.  Long  before  society  had  so  far 
Outstripped  the  Colleges  in  the  career  of  improvement  as  it 
has  Hiiro  done,  the  evil  was  noticed  and  traced  to  its  true 
.  by  that  groat  philosopher  who  most  accurately  mapped 
all  tin-  regions  of  science,  and  furnished  the  human  intellect 
with  its  most  complete  Itinerary.  "It  is  not  to  be  forgotten," 
•ays  Lord  Bacon,  "that  the  dedicating  of  foundations  and 
donations  to  professory  learning,  hath  not  only  had  a  malign 
influence  u|X)Q  the  growth  of  sciences,  but  hath  also  been 
prejudicial  to  states  and  governments:  For  hence  it  proceed- 
t'th.  that  princes  find  a  solitude  in  respect  of  able  men  to 
perve  them  in  causes  of  state,  because  there  it  no  education 
n'ate  which  it  FHEF.,  where  such  as  were  so  disposed 
t  <:ive  themselves  to  histories,  modern  languages,  hooka 
'.i«-y  and  civil  discourse,  and  other  like  enablemcnts  unto 
causes  of  state."1  The  warmest  admirers  of  the  present 
system  will  hardly  deny,  tbat,  if  this  was  an  evil  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  it  must  be  a  much  greater  evil  in  the  nine- 
teenth. The  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome  is  now  what  it 
was  then.  That  of  every  modern  language  has  received 
considerable  accessions.  And  surely,  "books  of  policy  and 
civil  discourse'*  arc  as  important  to  an  English  gentleman  of 
th"  present  day,  as  they  could  be  to  a  subject  of  James  the 
Fir-t. 

W--  repeat,  that  we  are  not  disparaging  either  the  dead 

languages  or  the  exact  sciences.     We  only  say,  that  if  they 

Ere  useful  they  will  not  need  peculiar  encouragement,  and 

if  they  are  useless,  they  ought  not  to  receive  it.    Those 

who  maintain  that  the  present  system  is  necessary  to  promote 

the  study  of  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge,  arc  the 

persons  who  really  depreciate  those  pursuits.     They  do  in 

i  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  II. 
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fact  declare,  by  implication,  that  neither  amusement  nor  profit 
is  to  be  derived  from  them,  and  that  no  man.. has  any  motive 
to  employ  his  time  upon  them,  unless  he  expects  that,  they 
may  help  him  to  a  fellowship. 

The  utility  of  mathematical  knowledge  is  felt  in  every  part 
of  the  system  of  life,  and  acknowledged  by  every  rational 
man.  But  does  it  therefore  follow,  that  people  ought  to  be 
paid  to  acquire  it.  A  scarcity  of  persons  capable  of  making 
almanacks  and  measuring  land,  is  as  little  to  be  apprehended 
as  a  scarcity  of  blacksmiths.  In  fact,  very  few  of  our  academ- 
ical mathematicians  turn  their  knowledge  to  such  practical 
purposes.  There  are  many  wranglers  who  have  never 
touched  a  quadrant.  What  peculiar  title  then  has  the  mere 
speculative  knowledge  of  mathematical  truth  to  such  costly 
remuneration  ?  The  answer  is  well  known.  It  makes  men 
good  reasoners  :  it  habituates  them  to  strict  accuracy  in 
drawing  inferences.  In  this  statement  there  is  unquestion- 
ably some  truth.  A  man  who  understands  the  nature  of 
mathematical  reasoning,  the  closest  of  all  kind;?  of  reasoning, 
is  likely  to  reason  better  than  another  on  points  not  math- 
ematical, as  a  man  who  can  dance  generally  walks  better 
than  a  man  who  cannot.  But  no  people  walk  so  ill  as  dan- 
cing-ma-ters,  and  no  people  reason  so  ill  as  mere  mathemati- 
cians. They  are  accustomed  to  look  only  for  one  species  of 
evidence  ;  a  species  of  evidence  of  which  the  transactions 
of  life  do  not  admit.  When  they  come  from  certainties  to 
probabilities,  from  a  syllogism  to  a  witness,  their  superiority 
is  at  an  end.  They  resemble  a  man  who,  never  having  seen 
any  object  which  was  riot  either  black  or  white,  should  be 
required  to  discriminate  between  two  near  shades  of  grey. 
Hence,  on  questions  of  religion,  policy,  or  common  life,  we 
perpetually  see  these  boasted  demonstrators  either  extrav- 
agantly credulous,  or  extravagantly  sceptical.  That  the 
science  is  a  necessary  ingredient  in  a  liberal  education,  wo 
admit.  But  it,  is  only  an  ingredient,  and  an  ingredient  which 
is  peculiarly  dangerous,  unless  diluted  by  a  large  admixture 
of  others.  To  encourage  it  by  such  rewards  as  are  bestowed 
at  Cambridge,  is  to  make  the  occasional  tonic  of  the  mind 
its  morning  and  evening  nutriment. 

The  partisans  of  classical  literature  are  both  more  numer- 
ous and  more  enthusiastic  than  the  mathematicians ;  and  the 
ignorant  violence  with  which  their  cause  has  sometimes  been 
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Bjsailed,  has  added  to  its  popularity.  On  this  subject  wo  are 
wire  that  we  are  at  least  impartial  judges.  We  feel  the 
warme-t  admiration  for  the  great  remains  of  antiquity.  We 
gratefully  acknowledge  the  benefits  which  mankind  has  owed 
to  them.  But  we  would  no  more  suffer  a  pernicious  system 
lo  be  protected  by  the  reverence  which  is  due  to  them,  than 
we  would  show  our  reverence  for  a  faint  by  erecting  his 
shrine  into  a  t-anctuary  for  criminals. 

An  eloquent  scholar  has  said,  that  ancient  literature  was 
tii«-  ark  in  which  all  the  civilization  of  the  world  was  pre- 
served during  the  deluge  of  barbarism.  We  confess  it.  But 
vre  do  not  read  that  Noah  thought  hirn-elf  bound  to  live  in 
the  ark  after  the  deluge  had  sub.-ided.  When  our  ancestors 

st  began  to  consider  the  study  of  the  classics  as  the  prin- 
ipal  part  of  education,  litile  or  nothing  worth  reading  was 
~  be  found  in  any  modern  language.  Circumstances  have 

ifessedly  changed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a  change  of 
system  may  be  desirable  ? 

Our  opinion  of  the  Latin  tongue  will,  we  fear,  be  consid- 
ered heretical.  We  cannot  but  think  that  its  vocabulary  is 
rably  poor,  anil  its  mechanism  deficient  both  in  jxwer 
and  precision.  The  want  of  a  definite  article,  and  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  preterite  and  the  aorist  tenses,  are  two 
defects  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  place  it  below  any  other 
i  age  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  In  its  most  flour* 
ishing  era  it  was  reproached  with  poverty  of  expression. 
<  ro,  indeed,  was  induced,  by  his  patriotic  feelings  to  deny 
the  charge.  But  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  Greek  words 
in  his  most  hurried  and  familiar  letters,  and  the  frequent  use 
which  he  is  compelled  to  make  of  them*  in  spite  of  all  his 
exertions  to  avoid  them,  in  his  philosophical  works,  fully 
prove  that  even  this  great  master  of  the  Latin  tongue  felt 
the  evil  which  he  laboured  to  conceal  from  others. 

We  do  not  think  much  better  of  the  writers,  as  a  body, 
than  of  the  language.  The  literature  of  Rome  was  born 
cl'i.  All  the  signs  of  decrepitude  were  on  it  in  the  cradle. 
We  look  in  vain  for  the  sweet  lisp  and  the  graceful  wildness 
of  an  infant  dialect.  We  look  in  vain  for  a  single  great  cre- 
ative mind,  —  for  a  Homer  or  a  Dante,  a  Shakspeare  or  a 
Cervantes.  In  their  place  we  have  a  crowd  of  fourth-rate 
End  fifth-rate  authors,  translators,  and  imitators  without  end. 
The  rich  heritage  of  Grecian  philosophy  and  poetry  wa» 
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fatal  to  the  Romans.  They  would  have  acquired  mor« 
wealth,  if  they  had  succeeded  to  less.  Instead  of  accumu- 
lating fresh  intellectual  treasures,  they  contented  themselves 
with  enjoying,  disposing  in  new  forms,  or  impairing  by  an 
injudicious  management,  those  which  they  took  by  descent. 
Hence,  in  most  of  their  works,  there  is  scarcely  any  thing 
spontaneous  ami  racy,  scarcely  any  originality  in  the  thoughts, 
scarcely  any  idiom  in  the  style.  Their  jx>etry  tastes  of  the 
hot-house.  It  is  transplanted  from  Greece,  with  the  earth 
of  Pindus  clinging  round  its  roots.  It  is  nursed  in  careful 
ecclusion  from  the  Italian  air.  The  gardeners  are  often  skil- 
ful ;  but  the  fruit  is  almost  always  sickly.  One  hardy  and 
prickly  shrub,  of  genuine  Latin  growth,  must  indeed  be  ex- 
cepted.  Satire  was  the  only  indigenous  produce  of  Roman 
talent;  and,  in  our  judgment,  by  far  the  best. 

We  are  often  told  th<*.  Latin  language  is  more  strictly 
grammatical  than  the  English ;  and  that  it  is.  therefore, 
necessary  to  study  it,  in  order  to  speak  English  with  elegance 
and  accuracy.  This  i.s  one  of  those  remarks  which  are  re- 
peated till  they  pass  into  axioms,  only  because  they  have  so 
little  meaning,  that  nobody  thinks  it  worth  while  to  refute 
them  at  their  first  appearance.  If  those  who  pay  that  the 
Latin  language  is  rm>re  strictly  grammatical  than  the  Eng- 
lish, mean  only  that  it  is  more  regular,  that  there  are  fewer 
exceptions  to  its  general  laws  of  derivation,  inflection,  and 
construction,  we  grant  it.  This  is,  at  least  for  the  purposes 
of  the  orator  and  the  poet,  rather  a  defect  than  a  merit;  but 
be  it  merit  or  defect,  it  can  in  no  possible  way  facilitate  the 
acquisition  of  any  other  language.  It  would  be  about  as 
reasonable  to  say,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  Code  Napoleon 
renders  the  study  of  the  laws  of  England  easier  than  for- 
merly. If  it  be  meant,  that  the  Latin  language  is  formed 
in  more  strict  accordance  with  the  general  principles  of 
grammar  than  the  English,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  relations 
which  words  bear  to  each  other  are  more  strictly  analogous  to 
the  relations  between  the  ideas  which  they  represent  in  Latin 
than  in  English,  we  venture  to  doubt  the  fact.  We  are  quite 
uure,  that  not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  those  who  repeat  the 
hackneyed  remark  on  which  we  are  commenting,  have  ever 
considered  whether  there  be  any  principles  of  grammar 
whatever,  anterior  to  positive  enactment,  —  any  solecism 
which  is  a  malum  in  se,  as  distinct  from  a  malum  prnhibitvm. 
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Or,  i!  *e  suppose  ih.it  there  exist  such  principles,  is  not  the 
riroura<tancc,  that  a  particular  rule  is  found  in  one  language 
ami  not  in  another,  a  sufficient  proof  that  it  is  not  one  of 
•  principles?  That  a  man  who  know*  Latin  is  likely  to 
know  English  better  than  one  who  does  not,  we  do  not  dis- 
pute. But  this  advantage  is  not  peculiar  to  the  study  of 
Latin.  Every  language  throws  light  on  every  other.  There 
is  not  a  single  foreign  tongue  which  will  not  suggest  to  a  man 
of  sense  some  new  considerations  respecting  his  own.  We 
acknowledge,  too,  that  the  great  hody  of  our  educated  coun- 
trymen learn  to  grammaticise  their  English  hy  means  of 
tin-in  Latin.  This,  however,  prove.*,  not  the  usefulness  of 
their  Latin,  hut  the  folly  of  their  other  instructors.  Instead 
of  being  a  vindication  of  the  present  system  of  education,  it 
fa  a  high  charge  against  it.  A  man  who  thinks  the  knowl- 
edge of  Latin  essential  to  the  purity  of  English  diction, 
either  has  never  conversed  with  an  accomplished  woman,  or 
does  not  deserve  to  have  conversed  with  her.  We  are  sure, 
that  all  persons  who  arc  in  the  habit  of  hearing  public  speak- 
ini:  must  have  observed,  that  the  orators  who  are  fondest  of 
quoting  Latin,  are  by  no  means  the  most  scrupulous  about 
marring  their  native  tongue.  We  could  mention  several 
Members  of  Parliament,  who  never  fail  to  usher  in  their 
scraps  of  Horace  and  Juvenal  with  half  a  dozen  false  con 
cor«U. 

The  Latin  language  is  principally  valuable  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Greek,  the  insignificant  portico  of  a  most  chaste 
and  majestic  fabric.  On  this  subject,  our  Confession  of  Faith 
will,  we  trust,  be  approved  by  the  most  orthodox  scholar. 
We  cannot  refuse  our  admiration  to  that  most  wonderful  and 
perfect  machine  of  human  thought,  to  the  flexibility,  the  har- 
mony, the  gigantic  power,  the  exquisite  delicacy,  the  infinite 
wealth  of  words,  the  incomparable  felicity  of  expression,  in 
which  are  united  the  energy  of  the  English,  the  neatness  of 
t  Trench,  the  sweet  and  infantine  simplicity  of  the  Tuscan. 
Of  all  dialects,  it  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  pur|K>ses  both  of 
•ck'iies  and  of  elegant  literature.  The  philosophical  vocab- 
ularies of  ancient  Rome,  and  of  modern  Europe,  have  been 
derived  from  that  of  Athens.  Yet  none  of  the  imitations 
bas  «ver  approached  the  richness  and  precision  of  the  orig- 
inal. It  traces  with  case  distinctions  so  subtle,  as  to  be  lost 
H  every  other  language.  It  draws  lines  where  all  the  othei 
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instruments  of  the  reason  only  make  blots.  Nor  is  it  less 
distinguished  by  the  facilities  which  it  affords  to  the  poet. 
There  are  pages  even  in  the  Greek  Dictionaries  over  which 
it  13  impossible  to  glance  without  delight.  Every  word  sug- 
gests some  pleasant  or  striking  image,  which,  wholly  uncon- 
nected as.it  is  with  that  which  precedes  or  that  which  follows, 
gives  the  same  sort  of  pleasure  witli  that  which  we  derive 
from  reading  the  Adonais  of  poor  Shelley,  or  from  locking 
nt  those  elegant,  though  unmeaning  friezes,  in  which  the  eye 
wanders  along  a  line  of  beautiful  faces,  graceful  draperies, 
htags,  chariots,  altars,  and  garlands.  The  literature  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  language.  It  may  boast  of  four  poets  of 
the  very  first  order,  Homer,  yEschylus.  Sophocles,  and  Aris- 
tophanes,—  of  Demosthenes,  the  greatest  of  orators  —  of 
Aristotle,  who  is  perhaps  entitled  to  the  same  rank  among 
philosophers,  and  of  Plato,  who,  if  not  the  most  satisfactory 
of  philosophers,  is  at  least  the  most  fascinating.  These  are 
the  great  names  of  Greece  ;  and  to  these  is  to  be  added  a 
long  list  of  ingenious  moralists,  wits,  and  rhetoricians,  of 
poets  who,  in  the  lower  departments  of  their  art,  deserve  the 
greatest  praise,  and  of  historians  who,  at  least  in  the  talent 
of  narration,  have  never  been  equalled. 

It  was  justly  said  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,  that 
to  learn  a  new  language  was  to  acquire  a  new  soul.  lie  who 
is  acquainted  only  with  the  writers  of  his  native  tongue,  is 
in  perpetual  danger  of  confounding  what  is  accidental  with 
what  is  essential,  and  of  supposing  that  tastes  and  habits  of 
thought,  which  belong  only  to  his  own  age  and  country,  are 
inseparable  from  the  nature  of  man.  Initiated  into  foreign 
literature,  he  finds  that  principles  of  politics  and  morals, 
directly  contrary  to  those  which  he  has  hitherto  supposed  to 
be  unquestionable,  because  he  never  heard  them  questioned, 
have  been  held  by  large  and  enlightened  communities;  that 
feelings,  which  are  so  universal  among  his  contemporaries, 
(hat  he  had  supposed  them  instinctive,  have  been  unknown 
,o  whole  generations  ;  that  images,  which  have  never  failed 
to  excite  the  ridicule  of  those  among  whom  he  has  lived, 
have  been  thought  sublime  by  millions.  lie  thus  loses  that 
Chinese  cast  of  mind,  that  stupid  contempt  for  every  thing 
beyond  the  wall  of  his  celestial  empire,  which  was  the  effect 
of  his  former  ignorance.  New  associations  take  place  among 
his  ideas.  He  doubts  where  he  formerly  dogmatised.  He 
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tolerates  where  he  formerly  execrated.  He  ceases  to  con- 
found that  which  is  universal  and  eternal  in  human  passions 
and  opinions  with  that  which  is  local  and  temporary.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  usef  jl  effects  which  results  from  studying 
the  literature  of  other  countries ;  and  it  is  one  which  the 
remains  of  Greece,  composed  at  a  remote  peiiod,  and  in  a 
stale  of  society  widely  different  from  our  own,  are  peculiaily 
calculated  to  produce. 

But  though  we  are  sensible  that  pi-cat  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  language,  we  think 
that  they  may  be  purchased  at  loo  high  a  price :  And  we 
think  thai  seven  or  eight  years  of  the  life  of  a  man  who  is 
f<>  <-nter  into  active  life  at  two  or  three-nnd-twenty,  is  too 
high  a  price.  Those  are  bad  economist*  who  look  only  to 
ill--  excellence  of  the  article  for  which  they  are  bargaining, 
and  never  ask  about  the  cost.  The  cost,  in  the  present 
instance,  is  too  often  (lie  whole  of  that  invaluable  portion  of 
time  during  whHi  a  fund  of  intellectual  pleasure  is  to  be 
•d  up.  and  the  foundations  of  wisdom  and  usefulness  laid. 
No  person  doubts  that  much  knowledge  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Classics.  It  is  equally  certain  that  much  gold  may 
be  found  in  Spain.  Hut  it  by  no  means  necessarily  follows, 
that  it  is  wise  to  work  the  Spanish  mines,  or  to  learn  the 
ancient  languages.  Before  the  voyage  of  Columbus,  Spain 
supplied  all  Europe  with  the  precious  metals.  The  discov- 
ery of  America  changed  the  state  of  things.  New  mine? 
were  found,  from  which  gold  could  be  procured  in  greater 
plenty,  and  with  less  labour.  The  old  works  were  therefore 
nloncd  —  it  being  manifest  those  who  persisted  in  laying 
out  capital  on  them  would  be  undersold  and  ruined.  A  nc\v 
world  of  literature  and  science  has  also  been  discovered. 
New  veins  of  intellectual  wealth  have  been  laid  open.  But 
a  monstrous  system  of  bounties  and  prohibitions  compels  ua 

§»till  to  go  on  delving  for  a  few  glittering  grains  in  the  dark 
and  laborious  shaft  of  antiquity,  instead  of  penetrating  a  dis- 
trict which  would  reward  a  less  painful  search  with  a  more 
lucrative  return.  If,  after  the  conquest  of  Peru,  Spain  had 
enacted  that,  in  order  to  enable  the  old  mines  to  maintain  a 
competition  against  the  new,  a  hundred  pistoles  should  be 
given  »p  every  person  who  should  extract  an  ounce  of  gold 

them,  the  parallel  would  be  complete. 
We  will  admit  that  the  Greek  language  is  a  more  valuable 
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language  than  (ho  French,  the  Italian,  or  the  Spanish. 
whether  it  he  more  valuable  than  all  the  three  together,  may 
be  doubted  ;  and  that  all  the  three  may  be  acquired  in  less 
than  half  the- time  in  which  it  is  possible  to  become  thor- 
oughly acquainted  with  the  Greek,  admits  of  no  doubt  at  all. 
Nor  does  the  evil  end  here.  Not  only  do  the  modern  dialects 
of  the  Continent  receive  less  attention  than  they  deserve, 
but  our  own  tongue,  second  to  that  of  Greece  alone  in  force 
and  copiousness,  our  own  literature,  second  to  none  that  ever 
existed,  so  rich  in  poetry,  in  eloquence,  in  philosophy,  is  un- 
pardonably  neglected.  All  the  nineteen  plays  of  Euripides 
are  digested,  from  ihe  first  bubbling  froth  of  the  Hecuba  to 
the  last  vapid  dregs  of  (he  Electra ;  while  our  own  sweet 
Fletcher,  the  second  name  of  the  modern  drama,  in  spite  of 
nil  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  all  the  luxury  of  his  tender- 
ness, is  suffered  to  lie  neglected.  The  Essay  on  the  Human 
Understanding  is  abandoned  for  the  Theotetus  and  the  Pine- 
don.  We  have  known  the  dates  of  all  the  petty  skirmisher, 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  carefully  transcribed  and  commit- 
ted to  memory,  by  a  man  who  thought  that  Hyde  and  Clar- 
endon were  two  different  persons!  That  such  a  man  has 
paid  a  dear  price;  for  his  learning,  will  be  admitted.  Hut,  it 
may  be  said,  he  has  at  le.ist  something  to  show  for  it.  Un- 
happily he  has  sacrificed,  in  order  to  acquire  it,  the  very 
things  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  use  it.  He 
has  acted  like  a  man  living  in  a  small  lodging,  who,  instead 
of  spending  his  money  in  enlarging  his  apartments  and  fitting 
them  up  commodiously,  should  lav  it  all  out  on  furniture  fit 
only  for  Chatsworth  or  Uelvoir.  His  little  rooms  are  blocked 
up  with  bales  of  rich  stuffs  and  heaps  of  gilded  ornaments, 
which  have  cost  more  than  he  can  afford,  yet  which  he  has  no 
opportunity  and  no  room  to  display.  Elegant  and  precious 
in  themselves,  they  are  here  utterly  out  of  place;  and  their 
possessor  finds  that,  at  a  ruinous  expense,  he  has  bought  noth- 
ing but  inconvenience  and  ridicule.  Who  has  not  seen  men 
'o  whom  ancient  learning  is  an  absolute  curse,  who  have 
laboured  only  to  accumulate  what  they  cannot  enjoy  ?  They 
come  forth  into  the  world,  expecting  to  li-id  only  a  larger 
university.  They  find  that  they  are  surrounded  by  people 
who  Live  not  the  least  respect  for  the  skill  with  which  they 
detect  etymologies,  and  twist  corrupt  Epodes  into  something 
like  meaning.  Classical  knowledge  is  indeed  valued  by  ull 
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intelligent  men ;  but  not  such  classical  knowledge  as  theirs. 

•  •  prized  by  the  public,  it  must  be  refined  from  its  grosser 
partick-s,  burnished  into  splendour,  formed  into  graceful  orna- 

>,  or  into  current  coin.  Learning  in  the  ore,  learning 
with  all  the  •1m—  around  it,  i-  nothing  to  the  common  s|>ec- 
tator.  lie  prefers  the  cheapest  tinsel ;  and  leaves  the  rare 
and  valuable  clod,  to  the  few  who  have  the  skill  to  detect  it4 
qualities,  and  the  eurioMty  to  prize  them. 

No  man,  we  allow,  can  be  said  to  have  received  a  com* 
and  liberal  education,  unless  he  have  acquired  a  knowl- 
of  the  ancient  languages.  Hut  not  one  gentleman  in 

i-an  jxissibly  receive  what  we  should  call  a  complete  and 

d  education.  That  terra  includes  not  only  the  ancient 
languages,  but  those  of  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain. 

hides  mathematics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and  mural 
philosophy.  An  intimate  acquaintance  both  with  the  pro- 
found and  |>olite  parts  of  ICnglish  literature  is  indispensable. 

of  those  who  are  intended  for  profcs.*ional  or  commer- 
cial life  can  find  time  for  all  these  Mudics.  It  necessarily 
follows,  that  M>me  portion  of  them  mu«t  be  given  up :  And 
tin  question  is,  what  portion?  We  say,  provide  for  the  mind 
MS  you  provide  for  the  body,  —  first  necessaries,  —  then  con- 

•nce.s  —  lastly  luxuries.     Under  which  of  those  heads  do 

1  i  reek  and  Latin  languages  come  ':    Surely  under  the  last. 

Ol   all   the  pursuits  which  we  have  mentioned,  they  require 

.rrvatest   sacrifice  of  time,      lie  who  can  afford    time 

tern,  and  for  the  others  also,  is  perfectly  right  in  acquir- 
ing them.  He  who  cannot,  will,  if  he  is  wise,  be  content  to 
go  without  them.  If  a  man  is  able  to  continue  his  studies 
till  his  twenty-eighth  or  thirtieth  year,  by  all  means  let  him 
learn  Latin  and  Greek.  If  hu  must  terminate  them  at  one- 
and-twctity,  we  should  in  general  advise  him  to  be  salL-tied 
with  the  modern  languages.  If  he  is  forced  to  enter  into 

it  life  at  fifteen  or  sixteen,  we  should  think  it  best  that  he 
hluuild  confine  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  native  tongue, 
•nd  thoroughly  imbue  his  mind  with  the  spirit  of  its  best 
writers.  But  no!  The  artificial  restraint--*  and  encourage- 
ilt*  which  our  academic  system  has  introduced  have  alto- 
gether reverted  this  natural  and  salutary  order  of  things. 
\V  •  deny  ourselves  what  is  indispensable,  that  we  may  pro- 
cure what  is  superfluous.  We  act  like  a  day-labourer  who 
ihould  stint  himself  in  bread,  that  he  might  now  and  thei 
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Meat  himself  with  a  pottle  of  January  strawberries  Cicero 
tells  us,  in  the  Offices,  a  whimsical  anecdote  of  Cato  the 
Censor.  Somebody  asked  him  what  was  the  best  mode'  of 
employing  capital.  He  said,  To  farm  good  pasture  land. 
What  the  next  ?  To  farm  middling  pasture  land.  What 
next?  To  farm  bad  pasture  land.  Now  the  notions  which 
prevail  in  England  respecting  classical  learning  seem  to  us 
very  much  to  resemble  those  which  the  old  Roman  enter- 
tained with  regard  to  his  favourite  method  of  cultivation. 
Is  a  young  man  able  to  spare  the  time  necessary  for  pass- 
ing through  the  University?  Make  him  a  good  classical 
scholar !  But  a  second,  instead  of  residing  at  the  Univer- 
sity, must  go  into  business  when  he  leaves  school.  Make 
him  then  a  tolerable  classical  scholar!  A  third  has  still  less 
time  for  snatching  up  knowledge,  and  is  destined  for  active 
employment  while  still  a  boy.  Make  him  a  bad  classical 
scholar !  If  he  does  not  become  a  Flaminius,  or  a  Bu- 
chanan, he  may  learn  to  write  nonsense  verses.  If  he  does 
not  get  on  to  Horace,  he  may  read  the  first  book  of  Cresar. 
If  there  is  not  time  even  for  such  a  degree  of  improvement, 
he  may  at  lea<t  be  flogged  through  that  immemorial  vestibule 
of  learning.  "  Quis  docct  ?  Who  teacheth  ?  Magister  docet. 
The  master  teacheth."  Would  to  heaven  that  he  taught 
something  better  worth  knowing ! 

All  these  evils  are  produced  by  the  state  of  our  Univer- 
sities. Where  they  lead,  those  who  prepare  pupils  for  them, 
are  forced  to  follow.  Under  a  free  system,  the  ancient  lan- 
guages would  be  less  read,  but  quite  as  much  enjoyed.  We 
should  not  see  so  many  lads  who  have  a  smattering  of  Latiu 
and  Greek,  from  which  they  derive  no  pleasure,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  they  are  at  liberty,  they  make  all  possible  haste 
to  forget.  It  must  be  owned,  also,  that  there  would  be  fewer 
young  men  really  well  acquainted  with  the  ancient  tongues. 
But  there  would  be  many  more  who  had  treasured  up  useful 
and  agreeable  information.  Those  who  were  compelled  to 
bring  their  studies  to  an  early  close,  would  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  objects  easily  attainable.  Those  who  enjoyed  a  longer 
space  of  literary  leisure,  would  still  exert  themselves  to  ac- 
quire the  classical  languages.  They  would  study  them,  not 
for  any  direct  emolument  which  they  would  expect  from  the 
acquisition,  but  for  their  owu  intrinsic  value.  Their  number 
Kould  be  smaller,  no  doubt,  than  that  of  present  aspirants 
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after  classical  honours.  But  they  would  not,  like  most  of 
lho*e  aspirants,  leave  Homer  and  Demosthenes  to  gather 
•  on  the  shelves,  as  soon  as  ihe  temporary  purpose  had 
been  served.  There  would  be  fewer  jrood  scholars  of  twenty- 
five  ;  but  we  believe  that  there  would  be  quite  as  many  of 

any. 

Hitherto  we  have  argued  on  the  hypothesis  most  favour- 
able to  the  Universities.  We  have  supposed  that  the  bounties 
«hich  they  offer  to  certain  studies  are  fairly  bestowed  on 
those  who  excel.  The  fact  however  is,  that  they  are  in 
many  cases  appropriated  to  particular  counties,  parishes,  or 
names.  The  effect  of  the  former  system  is  to  encourage 
studies  of  secondary  importance,  at  the  expense  of  those 
which  are  entitled  to  preference.  The  effect  of  the  latter  is 
to  encourage  total  idleness.  It  has  been  also  asserted,  that 
at  some  Colleges  the  distributors  of  fellowships  atid  scholar- 
ships have  allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  party 
spirit,  or  personal  animosity.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
will  not  insist.  We  wish  to  expose  the  vices,  not  of  individ- 
uals, but  of  the  system.  Indeed,  in  what  we  have  hitherto 
written,  we  have  generally  had  in  our  eye  a  College  which 
exhibits  that  system  in  the  most  favourable  light,  —  a  Col- 
in which  the  evils  which  we  have  noticed  are  as  much 
as  possible  alleviated  by  an  enlightened  and  liberal  adminis- 
tration,—  a  College  not  less  distinguished  by  its  opulence 
and  splendour,  than  by  the  eminent  talents  of  many  of  its 
members,  by  the  freedom  and  impartiality  of  its  elections, 
by  the  disposition  which  it  has  always  shown  to  adopt  im- 
provements not  inconsistent  with  its  original  constitution,  and 
by  the  noble  spirit  with  which  it  has  supported  the  cause  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty. 

We  have  hitherto  reasoned  as  if  all  the  students  at  our 
Universities  learnt  those  things  which  the  Universities  pro- 
fess to  teach.  But  this  is,  notoriously,  not  the  fact  —  and 
the  cause  is  evident  All  who  wish  for  degrees  must  reside 
at  College  ;  but  only  those  who  expect  to  obtain  prizes  and 
fellowships  apply  themselves  with  vigour  to  classical  and 
Viathtmatical  pursuits.  The  great  majority  have  no  induce- 
ment whatever  to  exert  themselves.  They  have  no  hope  of 
obtaining  the  premium  ;  and  no  value  fur  the  knowledge 
without  the  premium.  For  the  acquisition  of  other  kinds 
uf  knowledge  the  Universities  ailbrd  no  peculiar  facilities. 
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Hence  proceeds  the  general  idleness  of  collegians.  Not  one 
in  ten,  we  venture  to  say,  ever  makes  any  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  those  pursuits  to  which  every  thing  else  is  sacri- 
ficed. A  very  largo  proportion  carry  away  from  the  Univer- 
sity less  of  ancient  literature  than  they  brought  thither.  It 
is  quite  absurd  to  attribute  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  indo- 
lence and  levity  of  youth.  Nothing  like  it  is  seen  elsewhere. 
There  are  idle  lads,  no  doubt,  among  those  who  walk  the 
hospitals,  who  sit  at  the  desks  of  bankers,  and  serve  at  the 
counters  of  tradesmen.  But  what,  after  all,  is  the  degree  of 
their  idleness,  and  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to  those 
who  are  active?  Is  it  not  the  most  common  thing  in  the 
world,  to  see  men.  who  have  passed  their  time  at  College  in 
mere  trifling,  display  the  greatest  energy  as  soon  as  they 
enter  on  the  business  of  life,  and  become  profound  lawyers, 
skilful  physicians,  eminent  writers  ?  How  can  these  things 
be  explained,  but  by  supposing  that  most  of  those  who  are 
compelled  to  reside  at  the  Universities  have  no  motive  to 
learn  what  is  taught  there  ?  Who  ever  employed  a  French 
master  for  four  years  without  improving  himself  in  French? 
The  reason  is  plain.  No  man  employs  such  a  master,  but 
from  a  wi>h  to  become  acquainted  with  the  language  ;  and 
the  same  wish  lends  him  to  apply  vigorously  to  it.  Of  those 
who  go  to  our  Universities,  on  the  other  hand,  a  large  pro- 
portion are  attracted,  not  by  their  desire  to  learn  the  things 
studied  there,  but  by  their  wish  to  acquire  certain  privileges, 
which  residence  confers  alike  on  the  idle  and  on  the  diligent. 
Try  the  same  experiment  with  the  French  language.  Erect 
the  teachers  of  it  into  a  corporation.  Give  them  the  power 
of  conferring  degrees.  Knact  that  no  person  who  cannot 
produce  a  certificate,  attesting  that  he  has  been  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  a  student  at  this  academy,  shall  be  suffered 
to  keep  a  shop  ;  and  we  will  venture  to  predict,  that  thero 
will  soon  be  thousands,  who,  after  having  wasted  their  money 
and  their  time  in  a  formal  attendance  on  lectures  and  exam- 
inations, will  not  underhand  the  meaning  of  Parlcz-votu 
Vrancais  c( 

It  is  the  general  course  of  those  who  patronise  an  abuse 
to  attribute  to  it  every  thing  good  which  exists  in  spite  of  it. 
Thus,  the  defenders  of  our  Universities  commonly  take  it  for 
granted,  that  we  are  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  talent  which 
Uiey  have  not  been  able  to  destroy.  It  is  usual,  when  their 
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merits  come  under  discussion,  to  enumerate  very  pompously 
nil  the  great  men  whom  they  have  produced;  as  if  great 
mnr  had  not  appeared  under  every  system  of  education. 
Great  men  were  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  Greek  sophists 
and  Arabian  astrologers,  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists. 
There  were  great  men  when  nothing  was  taught  but  School 
Divinity  and  Canon  Law ;  and  there  would  still  he  great 
men  if  nothing  were  taught  but  the  fooleries  of  Spurzheim 
and  Swedenberg.  A  long  list  of  eminent  names  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  our  Academic  institutions,  than 
oramercinl  prosperity  of  the  country  is  n  "proof  of  the 
ufility  of  restrictions,  in  trade.  No  financial  regulations, 
however  absurd  and  pernicious,  can  prevent  a  people  amongst 
whom  property  is  secure,  and  the  motive  to  accumulate  con- 
sequently strong,  from  becoming  rich.  The  energy  with 
wliirh  every  individual  struggles  to  ad vsuicc,  more  than  coun- 
ti-racts  the  retarding  force,  and  carries  him  forward,  though 
at  a  slower  rate,  than  if  he  were  left  at  liberty.  It  is  the 
Mine  with  restrictions  which  prevent  the  intellect  from  tak- 
in_r  the  direction  which  existing  circumstances  point  out. 
They  do  harm.  But  they  cannot  wholly  prevent  other  causes 
from  producing  good.  In  a  country  in  which  public  opinion 
is  powerful,  in  which  talents  properly  directed  are  sure  to 
raise  their  professor  to  distinction,  ardent  and  aspiring  minds 
will  surmount  all  the  obstacles  which  may  oppose  their 
career.  It  is  amongst  persons  who  are  engaged  in  public 
and  professional  life  that  genius  is  most  likely  to  be  devel- 
oped. Of  these  a  large  portion  is  necessarily  sent  to  our 
English  Universities.  It  would,  therefore,  be  wonderful  if 
the  Universities  could  not  boast  of  many  considerable  men. 
Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  sure  whether,  if  we  were  to  pass 
in  review  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  English  and 
Scottish  Bar,  the  result  of  the  investigation  would  be  so 
favourable  as  is  commonly  supposed  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. And  of  this  we  are  sure,  that  many  persons  who, 
fince  they  have  risen  to  eminence,  are  perpetually  cited  as 
orocfs  of  the  beneficial  tendency  of  English  education,  were 
nt  College  never  mentioned  but  as-  idle,  frivolous  men, 
rond  of  desultory  reading,  and  negligent  of  the  studies  of 
:he  place.  It  would  be  indelicate  to  name  the  living;  but 
we  may  venture  to  speak  more  particularly  of  the  dead.  It 
I?  truly  curious  to  observe  the  use  which  is  made  in  such 
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discussions  as  these,  of  names  which  we  acknowledge  to  h« 
glorious,  but  in  which  the  Colleges  have  no  reason  to  glory, 
—  that  of  Bacon,  who  reprobated  their  fundamental  consti- 
tution ;  of  Dryden,  who  abjured  his  Alma  Mater,  and  regret- 
ted  that  he  had  passed  his  youth  under  her  care ;  of  Locke, 
who  was  censured  and  expelled  ;  of  Milton,  whose  person 
was  outraged  at  one  University,  and  whose  works  were  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  at  the  other  ! 

That  in  particular  cases  an  University  education  may  have 
produced  good  effects,  we  do  not  dispute.  But  as  to  the 
great  body  of  those  who  receive  it,  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
Paying,  that  their  minds  permanently  suffer  from  it.  All  the 
time  which  they  can  devote  to  the  acquisition  of  speculative 
knowledge  is  wasted,  and  they  have  to  enter  into  active  life 
without  it.  They  are  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  details  of 
business,  and  are  left  to  pick  up  general  principles  as  they 
may.  From  all  that  we  have  seen  and  heard,  we  are  inclined 
to  suspect,  in  spite  of  all  our  patriotic  prejudices,  that  the 
young  men,  we  mean  the  very  young  men,  of  England,  are 
not  equal  as  a  body  to  those  of  France,  Germany,  or  Kussia- 
They  reason  less  justly,  and  the  subjects  with  which  they  are 
chiefly  conversant  are  less  manly.  As  they  grow  older,  they 
doubtless  improve.  Surrounded  by  a  free  people,  enlight- 
ened by  a  free  press,  with  the  means  of  knowledge  placed 
within  their  reach,  and  the  rewards  of  exertion  sparkling 
in  their  sight,  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  they  did  not  in  a 
great  measure  recover  the  superiority  which  they  had  lost. 
The  finished  men  of  England  may,  we  allow,  challenge  a 
comparison  with  those  of  any  nation.  Yet  our  advantages 
are  not  so  great  that  we  can  afford  to  sacrifice  any  of  them. 
We  do  not  proceed  so  rapidly,  that  we  can  prudently  imitate 
the  example  of  Lightfoot  in  the  Nursery  Tale,  who  never 
ran  a  race  without  tying  his  legs.  The  bad  effects  of  our 
University  system  may  be  traced  to  the  very  last,  in  many 
eminent  and  respectable  men.  They  have  acquired  great 
fckill  in  business,  they  have  laid  up  great  stores  of  infor- 
mation. But  something  is  still  wanting.  The  superstructure 
;;  vast  and  splendid ;  but  the  foundations  are  unsound.  It 
;a  evident  that  their  knowledge  is  not  systematised  ;  that, 
however  well  they  may  argue  on  particular  points,  they  have 
not  that  amplitude  and  intrepidity  of  intellect  which  it  is  the 
first  object  of  education  to  produce.  They  hate  abstract 
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ming.  The  very  name  of  theory  is  terrible  to  them. 
They  seem  to  think  that  the  use  of  experience  is  not  to  lend 
men  to  the  knowledge  of  general  principles,  but  to  prevent 
them  from  ever  thinking  about  general  principles  at  all. 
They  may  piny  at  bo-peep  with  truth  ;  but  they  never  get 
a  full  view  of  it  in  nil  its  proportion*.  The  cause  we  believe 
is,  that  they  have  passed  those  years  during  which  the  mind 
frequently  acquires  the  character  which  it  ever  aftei  retains, 
in  studies,  which,  when  exclusively  pursued,  have  no  ten- 
dency lo  strengthen  or  expand  it. 

From  the<o  radical  defects  of  the  old  foundations  the  Lon- 
don University  is  free.  It  cannot  cry  up  one  studv  or  cry 
down  another.  It  has  no  means  of  bribing  one  man  to  learn 
what  it  is  of  no  use  to  him  to  know,  or  of  exacting  a  mock 
attendance  from  another  who  learns  nothing  at  all.  To  be 
j'lo-perotis,  it  must  be  useful. 

We  would  not  be  too  sanguine.  But  there  are  signs  of 
the-o  times,  and  principles  of  human  nature,  to  which  we 
trust  as  (irmly  as  ever  any  ancient  astrologer  trusted  to  the 
rules  of  his  science.  Judging  from  these,  we  will  venture 
fo  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  infant  Institution.  We  predict, 
that  the  clamour  by  which  it  has  been  assailed  will  die  away, 
—  that  it  is  destined  to  a  long,  a  glorious,  and  a  beneficent 
existence,  —  that,  while  the  spirit  of  its  system  remains  un- 
changed, the  details  will  vary  with  the  varying  necessities 
and  facilities  of  every  age,  —  that  it  will  be  the  model  of 
many  future  establishments  —  that  even  those  haughty  foun«" 
dations  which  now  treat  it  with  contempt,  will  in  some  degree 
feel  its  salutary  influence,  —  and  that  the  approbation  of  a 
great  people,  to  whose  wisdom,  energy  and  virtue,  its  exer- 
will  have  largely  contributed,  will  confer  on  it  a  dignity 
more  imposing  than  any  which  it  could  derive  from  the  most 
lucrative  patronage,  or  the  most  splendid  ceremonial. 

Kven  those  who  think  our  hopes  extravagant,  must  own 
that  no  positive  harm  has  been  even  suggested  as  likely 
to  result  from  this  Institution.  All  the  imputed  sins  of  its 
founders  are  sins  of  omission.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  them,  it  is  surely  better  that  something  should  be  omitted, 
than  that  nothing  should  be  done.  The  Universities  it  can 
injure  in  one  way  only  —  by  surpassing  them.  This  danger 
no  sincere  admirer  of  these  bodies  can  apprehend.  As  for 
those  who,  believing  that  the  project  really  tends  to  the  good 
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of  the  country,  continue  to  throw  obloquy  upon  it —  and 
that  there  are  such  men  we  believe  —  to  them  we  have  roth- 
ing  to  say.  We  have  no  hope  of  converting  them  ;  no  wish 
to  revile  them.  Let  them  quibble,  declaim,  sneer,  calumni- 
ate. Their  punishment  is  to  be  what  they  are. 

For  us,  our  part  has  been  deliberately  chosen  —  and  shall 
be  manfully  sustained.  We  entertain  a  firm  conviction 
that  the  principles  of  liberty,  as  in  government  and  trade,  so 
also  in  education,  are  all-important  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind. To  the  triumph  of  those  principles  we  look  forward, 
not,  we  trust,  with  a  fanatical  confidence,  but  assuredly  with 
a  cheerful  and  steadfast  hope.  Their  nature  may  be  mis- 
understood. Their  progress  may  be  retarded.  They  may 
be  maligned,  derided,  nay  at  times  exploded,  and  apparently 
forgotten.  But  we  do,  in  our  souls,  believe  that  they  are 
strong  with  the  strength,  and  quick  with  the  vitality  of  truth  ; 
that  when  they  fall,  it  is  to  rebound  ;  that  when  they  recede, 
it  is  to  spring  forward  with  greater  elasticity  ;  that  when 
they  seem  to  perish,  there  are  the  seeds  of  renovation  in 
their  very  decay  —  and  that  their  influence  will  continue  to 
bless  distant  generations,  when  infamy  itself  shall  have  ceased 
to  rescue  from  oblivion  the  arts  and  the  names  of  those  who 
have  opposed  them,  the  dupe,  the  dissembler,  the  bigot,  the 
hireling  —  the  buffoon  and  the  sarcasm,  the  liar  and  the 
lie! 


SOCIAL    AND   INDUSTRIAL    CAPACITIES   Uf 
NEGROES.1 

(Minburyh  Rttiew,  Mnrch,  1827.) 

IT  was  not  till  a  short  time  back  that  we  entertained  the 

•lightest  intention  of  criticising  the   speculations   of  Major 

Bloody.     We  had  .supposed  that  they  would  of  course  pass  in 

thi-ir  infancy  to  that  Limbo  which  i.s  ordained  for  Laureate 

.  old  Court  Kalendars.  and  Sermons  printed  at  the  re- 

«|w-t  of   Congregations.     That  a  Commissioner  should  write 

a  dull  Report,  and  that  the  Government  should  give  him  a 

•'•  for  it,  are  events  by  no  means  so  rare  as  to  call  for  no- 

Of  late,  however,  we  have  with  great  surprise  discov- 

ered, that  the  books  of  the  Major  have  been  added  to  the 

political  canon  of  Downing-Struet,  and  that  it  has  become 

quite  a  fashion  among  statesmen  who  are  still  in  their  novi- 

.  to  talk  about  physical  causes  and  the  philosophy  of 

labour.     As   the   doctrines  which,  from  some  inexplicable 

cause,  have  acquired  so  much  popularity,  appear  to  us  both 

false  and  pernicious,  we  shall  attempt,  with  as  much  brevity 

as  possible,  to  expose  their  absurdity. 

There  are  stars,  it  is  said,  of  which  the  light  has  not  yet 
t.  -a  veiled  through  the  space  that  separates  them  from  the  eye 
of  man  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  blaze  of  glory  which  daz- 
rle?  all  the  young  politicians  between  Charing-Cross  and 

NV  >tminster    Hall   may  not  yet   have   reached  our   more 

• 

1  ART.  VI.  1.  Paper*  relating  to  Ciplured  Negroet.  ffo.  T.  Torlola 
&A<  iulct.  Ordered  bv  the  Home  of  Commons  to  bo  printed,  16th  March 
1823. 

2.  Further  Papery  relating  to  Gipturrd  ffegrces.  No.  II.  Separate 
Xr/*>.t  of  .Ions  Ditfa  AN.  toq.  ffo.  III.  Separate  Report  of  Major 
1  MOM  AS'  MUODT.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  16th 
' 


. 

3.    Second  Part  of  MAJOR  MoooT's  Report.    Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  24th  February  1826. 
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remote  readers.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  remarks  on 
the  Report  of  Major  Moody  may  be  clearly  understood,  wo 
[shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  appeared. 

liy  the  Act  which  abolished  the  trade  in  slaves,  the  King 
was  empowered  to  make  regulations  for  the  employment  and 
support  of  Negroes,  who,  under  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
or  in  the  course  of  hostilities  with  foreign  States,  might  be 
rescued  from  their  kidnappers.  Some  of  these  liberated 
Africans  were,  in  consequence,  admitted  into  the  army  and 
the  navy.  Others  were  bound  apprentices  in  the  colonies  : 
and  of  these  last  many  were  settled  at  Tortola. 

In  the  VL-ar  1821,  the  House  of  Commons  presented  an 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  that  commissioners  might  be 
sent  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  these  people,  and  to  report 
it  to  the  Government.  Major  Moody  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Colonial  Oil'tce.  Mr.  Dougan,  a  gentleman 
to  whose  talents  and  integrity  the  Major  bears  the  highest 
testimony,  wits  joined  with  him  in  the  commission.  But  Mr. 
Dougan,  whatever  his  good  qualities  may  have  been,  was 
under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  prejudices,  from  which 
his  colleague  appears  to  have  been  wholly  free.  He  had 
been  led  to  adopt  the  extravagant  notion  that  the  Africans 
were  his  fellow-creatures;  and  this  delusion  betrayed  him 
into  errors  which  Major  Moody,  to  his  eternal  honour,  en- 
deavours to  palliate,  but  which  a  less  candid  and  amiable 
censor  would  have  stigmatized  with  the  severest  reprehen- 
sion. Our  readers  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  an  English 
gentleman  actually  desired  a  black  apprentice,  during  a  long 
examination,  to  take  a  seat !  and  they  will  be  touched  by  the 
delicacy  and  generosity  of  the  Major,  who  mentions  this  dis- 
graceful occurrence  "  only,"  as  he  says,  "  to  show  the  bias  on 
the  mind  of  his  colleague  when  one  of  the  African  race  was 
Concerned  with  a  white  person."1 

At  length  some  female  Africans  in  the  service  of  a  person 
Darned  Maclean,  were  brought  before  the  Commissioners. 
By  their  statement,  and  by  the  confession  of  the  master  him- 
ielf,  it  appeared  that  they  had  been  cruelly  treated.  Mac- 
{can,  too,  it  appeared,  had  no  legal  right  to  them  :  for  they 
bad  been  originally  apprenticed  to  another  person,  a-id  th« 

*  First  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  page  108. 
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indenture*    and    never    been    transferred.      Mr.    Dougan 
thoiiu'lit  it  desirable  to  take  advantage  of  this  circumstance, 
and  at  once  to  place  them  in  a  more  comfortable  situation ; 
and  In-  prevailed  on  hi-  colleague  to  concur  with  him  in  rec- 
ommending the  case  to  the  particular  consideration  of  tho 
colleetor.     In  the  mean  time,  however,  Maclean  wrote  tc 
(  'ommUsioners,  requesting  them  to  revise  their  proceed- 
and  most  impudently  telling  them,  at  the  ssaw  time. 
that  ;,*•  had  whipped  the  apprailicet  with  tamarind  twitchet 

•  luring  to  bear  evidence  against  him!      Mr.    Dougan 
•ecm*  to  have  imagined  that  such  conduct  was  grossly  insult 

0  the  Commissioners  and  to  the  government  which  em 
-1  them.     II«'  probably  thought,  too,  that  to  re-examine 

•  :i<  who  had  been  flogged  for  what  they  had  stated  on  a 

xarninution,  would  be  to  violate  every  principle  of 
y  ;uul  reason.  On  this  |>oint,  it  appears  that  Major 
iv  was  of  a  different  opinion ;  and  conceived  that  truth 
iiki-ly  enough  to  be  obtained  from  a  witness  who  had 
learned  that  if  his  evidence  be  disagreeable  to  the  ac- 

1  party.  In-  will  undergo  seven:  chastisement.     A  rup- 
took   place.     The  apprentices,  we  should  perhaps  say 

S  remained  with   Maclean;  and  Mr.  Dougan  re- 
;  t<>  England. 

But  we  really  cannot  continue  to  speak  ironically  on  a 

•ubject  so  serious.     We  do  earnestly  and   gravely  assure 

r  Moody,  that  we  think   his  conduct,  on  this  occasion, 

unjust  and  unreasonable.    Lord  Bathnrst  seems  to  have 

"iained  the  same  opinion:    For  in  consequence  of  or- 

i'-r-    •  :  t  out  from  England,  tin-  wretched  women  were  taken 

i  Maclean  and  apprenticed  to  another  master. 

Mr.  Dougun  now  returned  to  the  West  Indies ;  r.nd  the 

'".•tween  him  and  his  colleague  recommenced.     At 

h  both  wen-  recalled.     Mr.  Dougan  drew  up  a  report 

ocecdings  under  the  commission.     The  Major  re- 

\       1  to  concur  in  it,  and  presented  a  separate  statement  in 

er  to  it.     Mr.  Dougan,  while   labouring  under  a  fatal 

!y,   prepared  a   reply.     This  document  has,   since  his 

'.i,  been  transmitted  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  will,  of 

course,  be  published  with  all  expedition. 

Mr.  Dougan  thought  it  .sufficient  to  perform  the  duty  WHO 
'.i  lie  was  charged.     His  report  is  therefore,  what  it  pro- 
fesses to  bo,  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  liberated  Af 
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ricans.  But  the  genius  of  the  Major  was  not  to  be  jonfined 
within  limits  so  narrow.  He  had  command,  without  stint,  of 
the  public  paper  and  the  public  type,  lie  conceived  that 
the  opportunity  was  not  to  be  lost —  that  now  or  never  was 
the  time  to  be  a  philosopher  like  his  neighbours,  and  to  have 
a  system  of  his  own,  which  might  be  called  after  his  name. 
The  history  of  the  liberated  Africans  forms,  therefore,  a  mere 
episode  in  his  plan.  His  report  is,  in  substance,  a  defence 
of  West  Indian  slavery,  on  certain  new  principles,  which 
constitute  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  the  Philosophy  of 
Labour. 

His  theory  has  met  with  a  veiy  flattering  reception  from 
those  who  are  favourably  inclined  to  the  Colonial  system, 
because  they  dread  innovation,  because  they  hate  the  saints, 
or  because  they  have  mortgages  on  West  Indian  plantations. 
Unable  themselves  to  defend  their  opinion,  but  obstinately 
determined  not  to  renounce  it,  they  arc  pleased  with  a  writer 
who  abounds  in  phrases  which  soun.l  as  if  they  meant  some- 
thing, and  which,  in  the  chat  of  a  drawing-room,  or  in  the 
leading  article  of  a  newspaper,  supply  the  place  of  a  reason 
very  creditably. 

We  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  with  no  such 
bias  upon  our  minds,  and  we  have,  therefore,  formed  a  very 
different  estimate  of  it.  We  think  that  it  is,  in  matter  and 
manner,  the  worst  state-paper  that  we  ever  saw.  The  style 
is  the  jargon  of  a  tenth-rate  novelist,  engrafted  on  that  of  a 
tenth-rate  pamphleteer.  It  abounds  with  that  vague  diction 
which  the  political  writers  of  France  have  invented,  and  by 
which  they  often  contrive  to  keep  up  appearances  in  spite  of 
the  most  abject  mental  poverty.  At  certain  distances,  and  in 
certain  lights,  this  paste  and  pinchbeck  logic  serves  its  pur- 
pose respectably  ;  and  to  this,  unquestionably,  the  Major 
owes  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation.  The  highest  com- 
pliment which  we  can,  with  any  sincerity,  pay  to  him,  is  to 
iay,  that  he  has  some  faults  in  common  with  Montesquieu  — 
a  writer  whom  he  evidently  regards  with  great  admiration. 
He  calls  one  of  the  silliest  remarks  of  the  lively  president 
profound — an  epithet  which  would  have  amazed  us  if  we 
had  not  recollected  that  the  terms  in  which  we  describe  mag- 
nitudes, whether  material  or  intellectual,  are  only  relative, — 
that  the  Grildrigof  Brobdignag  may  be  the  Quinbus  Flestrin 
of  Lilliput.  The  theories  of  Montesquieu  are  gone  where 
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fee  theories  of  the  Major  will  soon  go.  But  though  Mon- 
tesquieu could  not  keep  his  doctrines  alive,  he  under- 
stood  how  to  embalm  them.  Their  mummies  are  beyond 
all  price.  The  mouldering  remains  are  valued,  for  the  sake 
of  the  intricate  folds  in  which  they  are  swathed  up,  the 
sweet  and  pungent  spices  with  which  they  are  seasoned,  and 
the  gilded  hieroglyphics  with  which  they  are  emblazoned. 
The  Major  has  no  such  skill.  Abundance  of  italics,  and  o> 
casional  flowers  of  speech  from  the  Eramelines  and  Adelinea 
of  the  Minerva  Press,  are  the  only  ornaments  which  set  off 
his  speculations.  If  our  object  were  to  render  him  ridicu- 
lous, we  could  easily  fill  our  pages  with  solecisms,  with  af- 
tl  phrases,  with  sentences  of  which  the  obscurity  would 
••  the  most  sagacious  interpreter  at  a  fault.  But  this  is 
nut  our  intention.  We  shall  direct  our  attacks  against  the 
great  principles  of  his  theory.  To  find  these  out,  indeed,  is 
no  ca*y  ta>k.  For  the  work  has  neither  beginning  nor  end. 
The  author,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  state  his  propo- 
sitions, and  class  his  arguments  for  himself,  has  left  the  whole 
of  that  task  to  his  opponents,  and  has  made  it  as  difficult  as 
possible  by  the  most  elaborate  artifice  of  disorder.  We  shall 
do  our  best,  however,  to  perform  it  faithfully,  and  to  separate 
tli«'  most  important  passages  from  much  curious  matter  con- 
.ing  the  feudal  system  —  the  chisel  of  Phidias  —  the 
mania-':  in  Cana  of  Galilee  —  the  difference  between  The- 
ory and  Practice  —  the  choice  of  Hercules  —  the  peace  and 
happiness  of  rural  life  —  the  rape  of  the  Sabincs  —  the 
Supreme  Being  —  and  Major  Moody  himself. 

The  first  great  principle,  then,  which  the  Major  professes 
to  have  discovered  is  this,  that  there  exists  between  the 
White  and  Black  races  an  instinctive  and  unconquerable 
Aversion,  which  must  forever  frustrate  all  hopes  of  seeing 
fcern  unite  in  one  society  on  equal  terms.  We  shall  con- 
»id-T  in  succession  the  facts  from  which  he  draws  this  bold 
conclusion. 

By  the  constitution  of  Hayti,  it  seems,  no  white  man  of 
any  nation  can  be  a  master  or  proprietor  in  that  island.  From 
tin-  circumstance  the  Major  deduces  the  foi'owing  infer- 
ences. 

"  It  teems  as  if  each  party,  when  in  power,  acts  as  if  it  was  mutually 
thought  the  two  races  could  DOt  exist  together,  in  the  same  community 
frith  cqmu  political  powers,  from  the  operation  of  some  powerfn. 
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causes,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  been  felt  in  England  in  formet 
*ges,  when  her  inhabitants  were  composed  of  freemen  and  slaves,  or 
when  national  distinctions  among  people  living  in  the  same  country 
formed  a  political  barrier  between  Britons  and  Romans,  or  Saxons  and 
Normans."  x 

Moreover  a  young  Haytian,  named  Moyse,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  complained  of  the  attention  xjjiich  Toussaiut 
Lou  vert  ure  paid  to  the  interests  of  the  Europeans,  and  de- 
clared that  he  should  never  like  the  whites  till  they  should 
restore  to  him  the  eye  which  Ire  had  lost  in  battle  with  them! 
This  last  important  anecdote  the  Major  prints  in  italics,  as 
quite  decisive.2  The  poor  Haytian  must  have  been  best  £c- 
quainted  with  the  origin  of  his  own  feelings  ;  and,  as  lie  as- 
cribed them  to  a  cause  which  might  well  account  for  them, 
it  is  difficult  to  divine  why  any  other  should  be  assigned. 
The  liberality  of  Tonssaint,  also,  is  at  least  as  strong  an  ar- 
gument against  the  hypothesis  of  Major  Moody,  as  the  ani- 
mosity of  Moyse  can  be  in  its  favour. 

From  the  law  which  declares  white  men  incapable  of  be- 
coming proprietors  in  Ilayti,  nothing  can  be  inferred.  Such 
prohibitions  are  exceedingly  foolish  ;  but  they  have  existed, 
as  every  person  knows  who  knows  any  thing  of  history,  in 
cases  where  no  natural  antipathy  can  be  supposed  to  have 
produced  them.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  measures  which 
the  Kings  of  Spain  adopted  against  their  Moorish  subjects 
—  to  that  tyranny  of  nation  over  nation  which  has,  in  every 
age,  been  the  curse  of  Asia  —  or  to  the  jealous  policy  which 
excludes  strangeri*,  of  all  races,  from  the  interior  of  China 
and  Japan.  Our  own  country  will  furnish  an  example 
strictly  in  point.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  no  alien 
whatever  can  hold  land,  even  as  a  tenant.  The  natives  of 
Scotland  remained  under  this  incapacity,  till  the  two  divisions 
of  the  island  were  united  under  James  the  First :  and  even 
ih?n,  the  national  prejudice  was  strong  against  the  removal 
of  the  disability.  The  House  of  Commons  was  decidedly 
averse  to  it.  The  Court,  in  consequence,  had  recourse  to  a 
measure  grossly  unconstitutional.  Tho  Judges  were  per- 
*uaded  to  declare  that  to  be  law  which  the  Parliament  coulJ 
not  be  persuaded  to  make  law  ;  and  even  thus  it  was  found 
impossible  to  remove  the  restriction  from  Scotchmen  born 
Wore  thn  Union  of  the  Crowns. 

1  Mnjor  Moody's  Second  Report,  p  29. 
«  Ibid.  p.  46. 
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The  Major  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with  those  pro- 
feeding*.  For  Lord  Bacon,  of  whom  he  professes  himself 
a  disciple,  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  post-nati.  It  is 
amusing  to  consider  what  the  feelings  of  that  illustrious  man 
would  liave  been,  if  some  half-taught  smattercr  of  his  phi- 
>hy  had  risen  to  oppose  him  with  such  arguments  as 
these.  u  The  English  can  never  amalgamate  with  any  for- 
eign nation.  The  existence  and  the  popularity  of  such  a 
law  as  this  sutiici<-ntly  prove  that  some  {>o\verful  cause  op- 
erates upon  our  countrymen,  which  does  not  act  elsewhere. 
Our  ancestors  always  felt  that,  although  in  other  countries 
foreigners  may  be  permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  the 
natives  to  settle  among  them,  no  such  mixture  could  take 
place  here.  I  have  been  credibly  informed  also,  that  a 
Scotchman  whose  eye  was  struck  out  in  a  fray  forty 
years  back,  *worc  that  he  never  could  bear  the  eight  of  a 
Southern  after."  With  what  a  look  would  Sir  Francis 
have  risen  to  annihilate  such  an  argument!  What  mirth 
would  have  shone  in  his  eyes  !  What  unsavoury  similitudes 
would  have  risen  to  his  lips  !  With  what  confusion  would 
th«-  tl:iM>ler  in  exj>erimental  science  have  shrunk  from  a  con- 
flirt  with  that  all-embracing  and  all-penetrating  mind,  which 
fawy  had  elevated  but  not  inebriated,  which  professional 
study  had  rendered  subtle,  but  could  not  render  narrow.  As 
tin-  Major  seem*  very  willing  to  be  an  experimental  philoso- 
pher, if  he  knew  how  to  set  about  it,  we  will  give  him  one 
general  rule,  of  which  he  seems  never  to  have  heard.  It  is 
tlii-.  When  the  phenomena  can  be  explained  by  circum- 
stances which,  on  grounds  distinct  from  those  phenomena, 
we  know  to  exist,  we  must  not  resort  to  hypothetical  solu- 
tion*. We  are  not  entitled  to  attribute  the  hatred  which  the 
tian  Blacks  may  have  felt  towards  the  Whites  to  any 
latent  physical  cause,  till  we  have  shown  that  the  ordinary 
principles  of  human  nature  will  not  explain  it.  Is  it  not 
natural,  then,  that  men  should  hate  those  by  whom  they 
ba^  ?  been  held  in  slavery,  and  to  whom  they  have  subse- 
quently been  opposed  in  a  war  of  peculiar  ferocity  ?  Is  it 
.»ot  also  jxjrfectly  agreeable  to  that  law  of  association,  from 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  pains  and  pleasures  is  de- 
rived, that  what  we  have  long  regarded  as  a  distinguishing 
badge  of  those  whom  we  hate  should  itself  become  hateful  to 
is  ?  If  these  questions  be  answered  in  die  affirmative,  the 
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version  which  the  Haytian  Negroes  are  said  tc  entertain  to 
wards  the  Whites  is  at  once  explained. 
"  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  that  the  Major  has  said 
respecting  the  state  of  public,  feeling  in  North  America.  The 
facts  of  the  case  he  has  stated  quite  correctly.  It  is  true 
that,  even  in  those  States  of  the  Union  which  have  abolished 
slavery,  the  free  Blacks  are  still  regarded  with  disgust  aiv! 
eon'empt.  The  most  benevolent  inhabitants  of  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York,  conceive  that  liberty  itself  will  scarcely 
be  a  blessing  to  the  African,  unless  measures  be  taken  for 
removing  him  to  some  country  where  he  may  not  be  reminded 
of  his  inferiority  by  daily  insults  and  privations.  Hence 
M:ijor  Moody  thought  himself,  as  he  tells  us, 

—  "justified  in  the  inference,  that  some  powerful  causes  must  be  in 
action,  and  that  those  of  a  physical  nature  had  not  been  overcome  by 
mere  legal  cxactmcnts."  l 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  powerful  cause  has  been  in 
action.  But  that  it  is  a  physical  cause,  is  not  quite  so  clear. 
The  old  laws  have  no  doubt  produced  a  state  of  public  feel- 
ing, which  their  repeal  cannot  at  once  correct.  In  all  the 
States  the  Negro  colour  has  been  the  livery  of  servitude. 
In  some  it  still  is  so.  The  connexion  between  the  different 
commonwealths  of  the  confederation  is  so  close,  that  the  state 
of  feeling  in  one  place  must  be  influenced  by  the  state  of 
the  laws  in  another.  This  consideration  is  surely  sufficient 
to  explain  all  the  circumstances  to  which  the  Major  refers. 
It  is  for  him  to  show,  that  an  aversion  for  which  slavery 
alone  will  sufficiently  account  is  really  the  effect  of  blackness. 
He  would,  we  believe,  find  it  as  easy  to  prove  that  there  is 
something  naturally  and  universally  loathsome  in  the  cut 
and  colour  of  a  prison  uniform. 

That  the  complexion  of  the  free  African  renders  his  con- 
dition more  unfortunate,  we  acknowledge.  But  why  does 
it  produce  this  effect?  Not.  surely,  because  it  is  the  degrad- 
ing circumstance,  but  because  it  is  clear,  instantaneous,  and 
iirefragablc  evidence  of  the  degrading  circumstance.  It  is 
the  only  brand  which  cannot  be  counterfeited,  and  which  can- 
not  be  effaced.  It  is  borne  by  slaves  and  their  descendants; 
and  it  is  borne  by  no  others.  Let  the  Major  prove,  that,  in 
V\y  society  where  personal  bondage  has  never  existed,  the 

1  Second  Tart  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  27. 
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whites  and  blacks  hare  felt  this  mutual  dislike.     Till  he  car 
•how  this,  ho  does  nothing. 

But,  it  seems,  an  anonymous  writer  in  South  America, 
some  years  ago,  declared,  that  the  blacks  never  could  nmul- 
punati:  with  the  whites.1  That  a  man  who  had  passed  hia 

among  negro  slaves  should  transfer  to  their  colour  the 

•f  contempt  with  which  he  regarded  their  condition, 

ami  the  mean  vices  to  which  that  condition  necessarily  gave 

birth,  was  perfectly  natural.     That  he  should  suppose  a  leel- 

<>f  which  he  could  not  remember  the  origin,  to  be  in- 
stinctive, was  al<o  natural.      The  most  profound  thinkers 

fallen  into  similar  error?.  But  that  a  man  in  England 
should  believe  all  this,  only  because  a  man  at  Bogota  chose 
to  write  it,  argues  a  strange  degree  of  credulity.  Such 
rague  authority  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  a  fact.  To  quote 
it  in  >ii|)|K)rt  of  a  general  proposition,  is  an  insult  to  common 

•"•.     The  expressions  of  this  Columbian  prove  only,  what 
tin'  refusal  of  the  Major  to  let  a  negro  sit  in  his  presence 

<«  as  satisfactorily,  that  there  are  very  weak  and  very 
prejudiced  people  in  the  world. 

ngs  exactly  similar  to  those  which  are  unhappily  so 
common  among  the  whites  of  the  United  States,  have  often 

•  -I  in  cases  where  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  them  to 

ph\Mc;i!   causes.     From  a   time  beyond  the  res<?arches  of 

-.  an   impa-saMr    gulf  has   separated  the  Brahmin 

i  the  1'ariju    The  .lews  were  long  regarded  by  the  Span- 
iards and  Portuguese  with  as  much  contempt  and  hatred  as 

-.hitij  North  American  feels  for  the  man  of  colour.  The 
Iced,  are  strikingly  similar.  The  national  features 
and  nt.  *  of  the  Hebrews,  like  the  black  skin  and  woolly  hair 
of  the  Africans,  visibly  distinguished  them  from  the  rest  of 
the  community.  Every  individual  of  the  race  bore  about 
him  tin-  badges  of  the  synagogue.  Baptism  itself  could  not 
wash  away  the  distinction.  Conversion  might  save  him  from 
i  '.iumes  ;  but  the  stigma  was  indelible  —  he  bore  it  to  tho 
grave  —  he  bequeathed  it  to  his  children —  his  descendants, 
fto  long  as  their  genealogy  could  be  traced,  were  objects  of 
(corn  to  the  poorest  Castilian  peasant,  who  gloried  in  tho 
oai.n;  of  an  old  Christian. 

But  ve  will  not  multiply  examples  in  a  case  so  plain- 
\\  -    !.:i-ten  to  another  argument,  on  which  3Iajor  Moody 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Boport,  p.  28. 
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dwells  with  peculiar  complacency.  At  this,  indeed,  we  dc 
not  much  wonder.  It  is  entirely  his  own.  He  is  the  first 
writer  who  ever  used  it.  and  we  venture  to  prophesy  that  he 
will  be  the  last.  We  speak  of  his  remarks  on  the  influence 
of  the  sexual  passion.  We  will  give  his  own  words :  — 

"  In  such  committees  as  I  have  referred  to,  an  observer  wi',1  not  fail 
to  discover  the  want  of  a  certain  class  of  sympathies,  which  arc  daily 
Been  in  action  when  men  of  the  same  race  live  together,  even  in  repul> 
lics,  like  the  United  States  of  America,  although  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity consisted  of  men  of  different  nations  and  habits,  but  yet  re- 
Bembling  each  other  in  external  form,  colour,  features,  &c. 

"I  allude  to  the  extraordinary  rarity  of  virtuous  unions  having 
taken  place  between  the  males  and  females  of  the  pure  Negroes  and 
the  pure  Whites  in  America.  I  certainly  have  heard  of  such  unions 
as  in  certain  classes  of  society  arc  seen  in  London  ;  but  in  America, 
they  were  considered  rather  as  very  extraordinary  occurrences,  particu- 
larly if  the  male  should  be  a  pure  negro,  and  the  female  a  pure  white. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  female  is  an  African,  lust,  aided  by  fear 
(y  avarice,  has  often  led  to  an  illicit  union  between  the  sexes.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  New  World  of  America,  virtuous  unions  between  the  ex- 
treme colours  of  black  and  white;  are  always  considered  something  ia 
violation  of  the  ordinary  sympathies  which  spring  from  a  pure  affection, 
and  therefore  derogatory  to  the  feelings  of  caste  ;  for  even  the  free  col- 
oured females,  I  understand,  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in 
civilization,  to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro.  .  .  . 

"  Syjine  of  the  intelligent  free  negroes  of  the  United  States,  with 
whom  I  often  conversed,  for  the  express  purpose  of  personal  observa- 
tion, felt  the  ban  under  which  they  were  put,  by  the  influence  of  preju- 
dice, as  they  considered  it,  after  the  laws  of  the  country  had  declared 
them  free,  and  equal  to  any  other  citizen  of  the  State ;  and,  in  the 
confidence  inspired  by  my  inquiries  about  their  situation,  I  was  often 
asked  if,  in  England,  white  women  did  not  marry  black  men  ?  And, 
with  apparent  simplicity,  it  was  inquired  why  the  American  white 
women  were  so  prejudiced  against  black  men  ?  . .  . 

"  Those  who  merely  refer  the  degraded  state  of  the  free  Africans  or 
blacks  to  their  having  been  formerly  slaves,  and  leave  out  of  their  con- 
sideration the  consequences  arising  from  physical  differences  in  form, 
colour,  feature,  and  smell,  influencing  those  general  ideas  of  beauty, 
creating  that  passion  of  love  that  most  commonly  leads  to  a  virtuous 
union  of  the  sexes  of  different  nations,  must  be  considered  as  having 
taken  a  very  narrow  view  of  the  question,  from  the  prevalent  custom 
of  merely  referring  to  moral  causes  alone,  and  omitting  all  references 
to  those  of  a  physical  nature,  though  still  more  powerful  in  their  elfcct."  * 

This  extraordinary  argument  is  concluded  by  a  touching 
representation  of  the  refinement  which  modesty  gives  to 
pleasure,  and  of  the  happiness  of  being  cherished  and  be- 
loved, which,  we  hope,  will  edify  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  pages  19  and  20. 
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Colonial  Office,  but  which  has,  we  think,  little  to  do  with  the 
qmvtion.  This,  therefore,  we  omit,  ns  well  as  the  pious  ap- 
p<-:il  to  the  God  'f  Truth,  which  follows  it. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Major  docs  not  perceive  how  di- 
r«-<-tIy  all  his  statement  leads  towards  a  conclusion,  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  that  at  which,  by  some  inconceivable  pro- 
cess, he  has  managed  to  arrive  ?  We  will  give  him  an 
answer.  But  we  really  hope  that  he  is  the  only  one  of  our 
readers  who  will  need  it. 

The  passion  of  the  sexes  is  a  natural  appetite.  Marriage 
to  a  civil  and  religious  institution.  Where,  therefore,  between 
two  classes  of  |>eople,  the  passion  exists,  but  marriage  is  not 
practised,  it  is  evident  that  nature  impels  tin-in  to  unite,  and 
lhat  acquired  feelings  only  keep  them  asunder. 

Now,  Major  Moody  just  reverses  this  mode  of  reasoning. 
Because  the  Whites  form  with  the  Blacks  those  illicit  union?, 
to  which  the  motive  is  physical,  but  do  not  form  those  legiti- 
mate unions  to  which  the  motive  is  moral,  he  actually  infer? 
that  the  cause  which  separates  the  races  is  not  moral,  but 
ph\  -ic.-il  I  In  the  same  manner,  we  presume,  he  would  main- 
tain, that  a  man  who  dines  heartily  without  saying  grace,  ia 
:--iit,  not  in  devotion,  but  in  appetite. 

The  story  which  he  telh  respecting  the  free  blacks,  with 
whom  he  conversed  in  the  United  States,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  his  hypothesis.  From  his  own  ac- 
count, it  is  plain  that  these  blacks  had  no  antipathy  to  white 
women.  The  repugnance  was  all  on  one  side.  And  on 
whi<-h  -ide?  On  that  of  the  privileged  class,  of  those  whose 
Mi|M'riority  was  till  lately  recognised  by  law,  and  is  still  es- 
tablished by  custom.  Is  this  a  phenomenon  so  extraordinary 
that  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  new  instinct  to  account  for 
it ''  Or  may  it  not  be  explained  into  the  same  causes  which 
in  England  prevent  a  lady  from  marrying  a  tinker,  though 
nkcr  would  gladly  marry  the  lady  t 

In  the  hist  century,  the  dissipated  nobles  of  France  lav- 
*«hed  tlu-ir  wealth  with  the  wildest  profusion  on  actresses 
fci  (1  opera  girls.  The  favour  of  a  distinguished  heroine  of 
tlii-  ri.'i-i,  was  thought  to  be  cheaply  purchased  at  the  price 
if  jewels,  gilded  coaches,  palaces  blazing  wilh  mirrors,  or 
even  of  some  drops  of  aristocratic  blood.  Yet  the  poorest  gen- 
Jleman  in  the  kingdom  would  not  have  married  Clairon.  This, 
Major  Moody  would  say,  proves  thai  men  who  wear  swords, 
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feathers,  and  red-heeled  shoes,  entertain  a  natural  aversion 
to  women  who  recite  verses  out  of  Androtnaque  and  Tar- 
tuffe.  We  think  that  we  could  hit  on  a  dilFerent  explana- 
tion. 

Jt  happens,  indeed,  rather  unluckily,  that,  of  the  phenom- 
ena which  the  Major  recounts,  there  is  none  which  cannot 
be  satisfactorily  explained  into  moral  causes,  and  none  which 
can  possibly  be  explained  into  physical  causes.  White 
•j'omen,  says  he,  much  more  rarely  form  licentious  connec- 
tions with  black  men,  than  white  men  with  black  women. 
And  this  is  a  proof  that  the  aversion  of  the  two  races  is  nat- 
ural. Why,  if  it  were  natural,  does  it  not  influence  bcth 
Bexcs  alike  ?  The  principles  to  which  these  facts  must  be 
referred,  are  principles  which  we  see  in  daily  operation 
among  ourselves.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  in  our  country, 
are  frequently  engaged  in  low  amours.  The  wife  or  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  gentleman  very  seldom  forgets  herself  so 
far.  But  who  ever  thought  of  attributing  this  to  physical 
causes  ? 

The  Major,  however,  is  resolved  not  to  leave  himself  un« 
refuted  in  any  point.  "  Kven  the  free  coloured  females," 
says  he,  "  would  have  a  reluctance,  if  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion, to  form  a  virtuous  union  with  a  pure  negro."  He 
cannot  pretend  to  believe  that  any  physk-al  cause  operates 
here  :  and,  indeed,  distinctly  attributes  the  reluctance  of  the 
coloured  female  to  her  advancement  in  civilization.  That 
is  to  say,  he  distinctly  acknowledges  that  certain  acquired 
habits,  and  certain  advantages  of  rank  and  education,  are 
alone  sutlicient  to  produce  those  effects  which,  according  to 
his  own  theory  laid  down  in  the  same  page,  can  only  result 
from  natural  organization. 

The  Major  tells  us,  the  colour,  the  features,  and  the  other 
peculiarities  of  the  black  race,  excite  the  disgust  of  Euro- 
peans. Here  his  testimony  is  at  variance  with  that  of  almost 
all  the  writers  on  the  subject  with  whom  we  are  acquainted. 
Travellers  and  historians  innumerable,  have  asserted,  that 
^hitc  men,  in  the  torrid  zone,  generally  prefer  black  females 
to  those  of  their  own  country.  Kaynal,  if  we  remember 
nghtly,  gives  a  very  rational  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stance. Jt  is  needless,  however,  to  attack  the  Major  with 
tuthorilies  from  other  writers.  He  may  easily  be  refuted 
»ut  of  his  own  mouth.  How  can  the  physical  peculiarities 
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of  the  African  race  be  more  offensive  in  the  wife  than  in 
tin-  concubine?     It  is  quite  needless  to  inquire  into  the  ori- 
pin  of  the  different  opinions  which  people,  in  different  situ- 
ations, form  on  ihc  subject  of  beauty.     It  is  quite  enough 
for  us  at  present  to  discover,  that  if  a  man  does  not  think  a 
in  too  u'jly  to  make  her  his  mistress,  it  cannot  surely  be 
on  account  of  her  ugliness  that  he  does  not  make  her  his  wife 
In  England  white  women  not  unfrequently  marry  black  men. 
U'    !,:ivc  ourselves  known  several  such  instances.    Yet  if  the 
external  appearance  of  the  negro  were  such  as  naturally  to 
ire    aversion,  that  feeling  would  be  more  strongly  ex- 
.  in  a  country  of  which  the  inhabitant-  are  not  familiar- 
.  by  use  to  the  revolting  sj>ectacle.     This  consideration 
te  would  satisfy  us  that  the  real  cause  of  the  horror  with 
which  the  Whites   in  some  other  countries  shrink  from  the 
_'lit  of  marriage  with  an  African  is  to  be  found,  not  in 
phvMcal,  but  in  political  and  moral  circumstances.     We  en- 
tertain little  douj^t,  that  when  the  laws  which  create  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  nice*  -hall  be  completely  abolished,  a 
few  generations   will   mitigate    the   prejudices  which 
t'n.'-e  laws  have  created,  and  which  they  Mill  maintain.     At 
tli;r.  time,  the  black  girl,  who,  as  a  slave,  would  have  attracted 
a  white    lover,  will,  when  her  father  has  given  her  a  good 
ution,  and  can  leave  her  a  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
fiml  no  difficulty  in  procuring  a  white  husband. 

We  have  perhaps  dwelt  tot)  long  on  the  feeble  and  incon- 
it  arguments  which  the  Major  has  urged  in  support  of 
his  hv|x>thcsis.  But  we  were  desirous,  before  we  entered  on 
that  ]  u!  of  his  work  which  relates  to  questions  of  more  dif- 
ficulty, to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  specimen  of  his  logical 
power.-.  They  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suspect,  that  a 
man  who  reasons  thus  on  one  subject,  is  not  very  likely  to 
i  -  n  justly  on  any. 

\V«    now  come,  to  the  second  great  principle  which  Major 

ly  conceives  himself  to  have  established.     It  may  be 

The  inhabitants  of  countries  lying  within  the 

>ne  can  be  induced  to  engage  in  steady  agricultural 

ir  only  bv  necessity.     The  barrenness  of  the  soil,  or 

be  d  the  population,  may  create  that  necessity.     In 

'.n,  for  example,  the  peasant  must  work  or  starve, 

Urn  where  a  few  inhabitant*  are  thinly  scattered  over  a  fer 
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tile  country,  they  will  be  able  to  procure  a  subsistence  with 
very  little  exertion.  With  a  subsistence  they  will  be  con 
tent.  The  heat  renders  agricultural  labour  so  painful  that 
those  who  are  their  own  masters  will  prefer  the  enjoyment 
of  repose  to  any  of  the  comforts  which  they  might  be  able 
to  procure  by  regular  industry.  For  this  evil  the  only  rem 
edy  is  coercion,  or,  in  other  words,  slavery.  Such  ar«*  the 
elements  of  tin;  new  philosophy  of  labour. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  doctrines,  if  admitted) 
would  amount  to  a  vindication  of  .slavery.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear to  us  quite  certain  that  we  are  justified  in  compelling 
our  fellow-creatures  to  engage  in  a  particular  employment, 
merely  because  that  employment  gives  them  exquisite  pain. 
If  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race  be  really  placed  in  re- 
gions where  rest  and  shade  are  the  most  delightful  luxuries 
which  they  can  enjoy,  a  benevolent  man  may  perhaps  be  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  suffered  to  doze  in  their  huts, 
except  when  necessity  may  drive  them  td^employ  an  occa- 
sional hour  in  angling,  gathering  berries,  or  scatter  ing  a  little 
rice  in  the  marshes.  We  are  entitled  to  demand  that  this 
point  shall  be  saved  to  us ;  but  we  do  not  foresee  that  we 
shall  need  it.  We  assert,  and  will  prove,  that  Major  Moody 
has  not  established  his  theory ;  that  he  has  not  even  raised 
a  presumption  in  its  favour;  and  that  the  facts  on  which  he 
relies  are  either  such  as  have  no  relation  to  the  question,  or 
such  as  occur  daily  in  every  climate  of  the  globe. 

We  will  begin  with  the  case  with  which  Major  Moody 
would  have  done  well  both  to  begin  and  end  —  the  case  of 
the  liberated  Africans  who  were  placed  in  Tortola.  »We 
must  premise,  that  no  experiment  was  ever  made  under  cir- 
cumstances less  favourable.  The  Negroes,  when  received 
from  the  holds  of  the  slave  ships,  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
weakness  and  disease.  Of  six  hundred  and  seventeen 
Bla'.'ks  who  were  taken  from  the  Venus  and  the  Manuella, 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  died  before  they  could  be  set- 
tled as  apprentices.1  The  constitutions  of  many  who  sur- 
vived were  completely  broken.  By  the  masters  to  whom 
they  were  apprenticed,  they  were  frequently  treated  with  in« 
humanity.  The  laws  and  institutions  of  Tortola,  framed  foi 

1  Mr.  Dougan's  Report,  p.  7. 
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ft  society  made  up  of  masters  and  slaves,  were,  ns  the  Major 
himself  states,  by  no  means  fitted  for  the  regulation  of  such 
a  claw  of  persons  as  the  apprenticed  Africans.  The  poorer 

•:icn  of  ever)'  colour  felt  an  enmity  towards  people  who 
were  about  to  intrude  themselves  into  those  trades  of  which 
they  pasaessed  a  monopoly.  The  planters  were  not  inclined 
to  look  with  favour  on  the  first  fruits  of  the  abolition.  Ap- 
prentices are,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  noted  for  idleness. 
Tin'  degree  of  that  idleness  is  in  general  proportioned  to  the 

It  of  the  term  for  which  they  are  bound  to  an  unrequited 
service.  The  man  who  expects  won  to  be  his  own  master, 
may  exert  himself  to  acquire  skill  in  the  business  by  which 
be  is  to  subsist.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expects  to 
waste  half  of  hid  life  in  labour  without  remuneration,  will 
generally  do  as  little  as  he  possibly  can.  The  liberated  Af- 

i  swore  most  injudiciously  apprenticed  for  fourteen  yean, 
and  some  even  for  a  longer  time.  They  had  neither  the 
motive  of  the  freeman,  nor  that  of  the  slave.  They  could 
not  legally  demand  wage?.  They  could  not  legally  be  sub- 

••d  to  the  driver.  Under  these  disadvantages  was  the 
trial  made.  And  what  was  the  result  ? 

Major  Moody  examined  into  the  conduct  of  sixty-one  ap- 

;io'd  negroes  who  had  been  rescued  from  the  Manuclla. 

ID -i-ters  and  mistresses  were  carefully  interrogated.     It 

from  the  schedules  signed  by  the  Major  himself, 

good  characters  were  given  to  forty.     Nine  only  ap- 

.-d  to  be  idle  and  disorderly.     With  respect  to  twelve, 

ve  information  was  obtained.     A   similar   inquiry 

took  place  respecting  fifty-five  apprentices  who  had  formed 

part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Vejus.     Good  accounts  were  re- 

1  of  forty.    Only  six  were  described  as  idle  and  dis- 

ordfHy. 

Among  sixty-five  negroes  who  hod  been  taken  from  the 
Cnndrlario,  there  was  not  a  single  instance  of  grossly  bad 
conduct.  Fifty-seven  received  fair  characters  for  honesty 
and  industry. 

'.v,  of  one  hundred  and  ten  negroes  who  had  been  on 
board  •  I  the  Atrevido,  only  four  are  characterized  as  decidedly 
rorthli— .  Nine  may  be  considered  as  doubtful.  A  favour- 
»bli-  rejKJrt  is  given  of  the  remaining  ninety-seven. 

ts,  as  we  have  said,  we  find  in  the  papers  signed 
by  ths  Major  himself.     He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  it  coo 
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essary  (ogive  us  the  result  of  bis  inquiries  in  the  Report  sc 
compendiously  as  we  now  exhibit  it.  He  dwells  at  great 
length  on  particular  cases  which  prove  nothing.  He  lilh 
pnge  after  page  with  the  nonsense  of  planters  who  had  no 
apprentices,  who  evidently  knew  nothing  about  the  appren- 
tices, and  who,  in  general  terms,  proving  nothing  but  their 
own  folly  and  malevolence,  characterized  the  whole  race  ua 
idle,  disorderly,  quarrelsome,  drunken,  greedy.  But,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Report,  he  has  not  been  able 
10  spare  three  lines  for  the  simple  fact,  that  lour  fifths  of 
these  vilified  people  receive  excellent  characters  from  their 
Hctual  employers,  from  those  who  must  have  been  best  ac« 
quaintcd  with  their  disposition,  and  who  would  have  lost 
most  by  their  idleness.  \Yhoever  wishes  to  know  ho\\  Dan- 
iel Onabott  broke  his  wife's  nose  —  how  Penelope  Whan 
whipped  a  slave  who  had  the  yaws,  how  the  Major,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  went  without  his  supper  in  Guiana — how 
the  arts  and  sciences  proceeded  northward  from  Carthage 
till  they  were  stopped  by  the  frozen  zone,  may  find  in  tho 
Report  all  this  interesting  information,  and  much  more  of 
the  same  kind.  But  those  who  wish  to  know  that  which 
Major  Moody  was  commissioned  to  ascertain,  and  which  it 
was  his  peculiar  duty  to  state,  must  turn  over  three  hundred 
folio  pages  of  schedules.  The  Report  does  not,  as  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  discover,  give  the  most  distant  hint  of  the 
discoveries  which  they  will  make  there. 

We  have  no  idea  of  charging  the  Major  with  intentional 
unfairness.  But  his  prejudices  really  seem  to  have  blinded 
him  as  to  the  effect  of  the  evidence  which  he  had  himself 
collected.  He  hints  that  his  colleague  had  privately  pre- 
pared the  apprentices  for  the  examination.  Of  the  justice 
of  this  cl i«arge  \ve  shall  be  better  able  to  judge  when  the  an- 
swer of  Mr.  Dougan  shall  make  its  appearance.  But  be  it 
well  founded  or  not,  it  cannot  affect  our  argument.  The 
Major  does  not  pretend  to  insinuate,  that  any  arts  were 
practised  with  the  masters,  and  it  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
masters  alone  that  we  are  willing  to  rest  our  case.  Indeed, 
the  evidence  which  was  collected  by  the  Major  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  colleague,  and  which  we  must  therefore  suppose 
to  be  perfectly  pure,  tends  to  the  same  effect,  and  would 
alone  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  the  apprentices  have,  as  p 
body,  conducted  themselves  in  a  manner  which,  under  anj 
wrcuiastances,  would  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
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It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a  knot  of  slave-owners,  forming 
!he  Ir^i-lalure  of  Tortola,  petitioned  the  Government  to  re- 
-e  apprentices  from  the  island.     From  internal  evi 
e,  from  the  peculiar  cant  in  which  the  petition  abounds, 
und  from  the  sprinkling  of  had  grammar  which  adorns  it, 
we  are  half  in<-l:-n  d  to  -u-pert  that  it  is  the  Major's  own 
bandy  work.     At  all  events,  it  is  curious  to  see  how  he  rea- 
eons  on  it.     It  is  curious  to  see  how  the  Major  reasons  on 
this  fact : — 

••  Doubtless,  the  legislature  of  Tortola  may  be  mistaken  in  their 
opinion*  ;  1'Ut  the  mere  fact  of  their  :ii;recin«  to  *ij:n  such  a  petition, 
•now*  thrv  tvnllv  did  think,  that  the  Inltour  nf  the  African  apprentices, 

irvc.  woul'l  not  b«  useful  to  them  or  the  colonist*  ^encnillr 
"  And  tliu  fact  alone,  my  Lord,  is  calculated  to  cxcilu  important  nv 
>iu,  a*  to  the  character  of  the  tree  Africans,  for  industry  in  West 
1  :rnlture. 

,-  it  probable,  that  mere  prejudice  a^nin«it  the  rolonr  of  a  man 'a 

»kin  could  ever  induce  any  Unly  <>t  people, -like  the  Tortola  petitioners, 

.  ike  •  re«|uc.«t   >o  apparently  ah-urd,  as  that  of  removing  from 

•iy  a  numcrou*  liody  of  Africans,  consUtin*;  of  able  bodied 

md  women,  if  tlicy  were  as  willing  nn  they  were  capable  of  work- 

i:id  iinTMMn;:  tho'  vnliu-  ol  the  land  no^v  given  to  pastunige,  for 

of  cultivators  to  bo  employed  therein  '.  "  l 

We  earnestly  request  our  readers  to  observe  the  consist- 
of  Major  Mootly.     When  his  object  is  to  prove,  tluit 
whites  and  black-;  cannot  amalgamate  on  equal  term-,  in  one 
political  society,  he  exaggerates  every  circumstance  which 
lend-  i.»  keep  them  asunder.     The  physical  differences  be- 
i   the   nice",   hr;  tells  us,  practically  defeat   benevolent 
No  Act  of  Parliament,  no  order  in  Council,  can  sur- 
at  the  difficulty.*     When!  these   differences   exist,  the 
principles  of  republican  equality  are  forgotten  by  the  strong- 
publican.     Marriagu  Intcoines  an  unnatural  prostitution. 
The  II ayttan  refuses  to  admit  the  white  to  possess  property 
within  the  -phere  of  negro  domination.     The  most  humane 
and  enlightened  citizen  of  the  United  States,  can  discover 
no  means  of    benefiting  the  free  African,  but  by  sending 
him  to  a  di-tance  from  men  of  European  blood.     "  I  should 
Hi-perform  my  duty,"  says  the  Major,  "  if  I  suppressed  all 
m.-rticn  of  a  physical  cause  like  this,  which  in  practice  ii 
found  to  have  an  effect  so  powerful,  however  the  philanthro- 

»  First  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  125. 

•  Seeoad  Part  of  4i*jor  Moody's  Beport,  p.  20  and  21 
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pist  or  the  philosopher  may  regret  it,  and  however  it  may  b« 
beyond  their  power  to  remove  it  by  legislative  means."1 
But,  when  it  is  desirable  to  prove  the  idleness  of  the  free 
African,  this  omnipotent  physical  cause,  this  instinct  against 
which  the  best  and  wisest  men  struggle  in  vain,  which  couu 
teracts  the  attraction  of  sex,  and  defies  the  authority  of  law, 
sinks  into  a  '•  mere  prejudice  against  the  colour  of  a  man's 
pkin,'1  an  idle  fancy,  which  never  could  induce  any  body  of 
people  to  remove  able  bodied  men  and  women  from  their 
country,  if  those  men  and  women  were  willing  to  work.  Are 
all  the  free  negroes  of  North  America  infirm,  or  are  they  all 
unwilling  to  work  ?  They  live  in  a  temperate  climate,  and 
to  them  the  Major's  theory  does  not  apply.  Yet  the  whites 
are  subscribing  to  transport  them  to  another  country.  Why 
should  we  suppose  the  planters  of  Tortola  to  be  superior  to 
feelings  which  some  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  world 
are  disposed  to  gratify, -by  sending  thousands  of  people,  at  a 
great  expense,  from  a  country  greatly  understocked  with 
hands  ? 

It  is  true  that  the  apprenticed  Africans  were  not  employed 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  cause  is  evident.  They 
could  not  legally  be  to  employed.  The  Order  in  Council 
under  the  authority  of  which  they  were  put  out  to  service, 
provided  that  no  woman  should  be  employed  in  tillage.  The 
blank  form  of  indenture  sent  out  by  the  government  con- 
tained a  similar  restriction  with  regard  to  the  males. 

We  are,  however,  inclined  to  believe  with  the  Major,  that 
these  people,  if  they  had  been  left  to  take  their  own  course, 
would  not  have  employed  themselves  in  agriculture.  Those 
who  have  become  masters  of  their  time,  rarely  do  so  employ 
themselves.  We  will  go  further.  We  allow  that  very  few 
of  the  free  blacks  in  our  West  Indian  Islands,  will  undergo 
the  drudgery  of  cultivating  the  ground.  Major  Moody 
seems  to  think  that,  when  this  is  granted,  all  his  principles 
follow  of  course.  But  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  him. 
In  order  to  prove  that  the  natives  of  tropical  countries  enter- 
tain a  peculiar  aversion  to  agricultural  labour,  it  is  by  no 
jieans  sufficicr.'  to  show  that  certain  freemen,  living  in  the 
torrid  zone,  do  not  choose  to  engage  in  agricultural  labour 
It  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  necessary  also  to  show,  that  the 
fcages  of  agricultural  labour  are,  at  the  place  and  time  in 

1  Second  1'art  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  21. 
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tion,  at  least  as  high  as  those  which  can  be  obtained  by 
industry  of  another  description.  It  by  no  means  follows, 
that  a  man  feels  an  insurmountable  dislike  to  the  business  of 
setting  cam*,  because  he  will  not  set  canes  for  sixpence  a 
tiny,  when  ho  can  earn  a  .-hilling  by  making  baskets.  We 
might  as  well  say,  that  the  English  people  dislike  agricultural 
labour,  because  Major  Moody  prefers  making  systems  to 
making  ditches. 

Obvious  as  these  considerations  are,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  Major  Moody  has  overlooked  them.     From  the  Appen» 
dix  to  his  own  licjiort  it  appear*,  that  in  every  West  Indian 
1  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  cultivator.     In   Tortola,  for  example,   a   carpenter 
\a  three  shillings  sterling  a  day,  a  cartwright  or  a  cooper 
shillings  and  sixpence,  a  .-awyer  six  shillings ;  an  able- 
bodied  field  negro,  under  the   most   advantageous   circum- 
es,  nine  pounds  a  year,  about  seven  pence  a  day,  allow- 
:ur  holidays.     And  because  a  free  African  prefers  six 
fliiliiiiL'^  to  seven   pence,  we  are  told  that  he  has  a  natural 
and  invincible  aversion  to  agriculture!  —  because  he  prefers 
:h  to  poverty,  we  are  to  conclude  that  he  prefers  repose 
to  wealth.     Such  is  the  mode  of  reasoning  which  the  Major 
designates  as  the  philosophy  of  labour. 

<ays  the  Major,  all  employments,  excepting  those  of 

BIB  cultivator  and  the  domestic  servant,  arc  only  occasional. 

'1  little  demand  for  the  labour  of  the  carpenter,  the 

r.  and  the  sawyer.    Let  us  sup|x>se  the  demand  to  be  so 

ilibly  {.mall,  that  the  carpenter  can  obtain  work  only  one 

:i  -ix,  the  cooper  one  day  in  nine,  and  the  sawyer  one 

n  t\v«-l\c;  still  the  amount  of  their  earnings  will  be 

•••r  than   if  they  broke   clods   almost  daily  through   the 

.ir.     Of  two  employments  which  yield  equal  wages, 

the  inhabitants  of  all  countries,  both  within  and  without  the 

A  ill   i-hoo-e   that    which    requires  the  least  labour 

M          Moody  seems  throughout  his  Report  to  imagine,  thai 

1        '••  in  the  temperate  zone  work  for  the  sake  of  working; 

Hint  they  f< insider  labour,  not  as  an  evil  to  be  endured  for 

-akc  of  a  good  produced  by  it,  but  as  a  blessing,  from 

^       !i  the  wages  are  a  sort  of  drawback  ;  that  they  would 

r  work  three  days  for  a  shilling,  than  one  day  for  half 

a  n   \\n.     The  case,  he  may  be  assured,  is  by  no  means 

•ucb  us  he  supposes.     If  he  will  make  proper  inquiries  he 
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will  learn,  that,  even  where  the  thermometer  stands  at  tha 
lowest,  no  man  will  choose  a  laborious  employment,  when 
he  can  obtain  equal  remuneration  with  less  trouble  in  an- 
other line.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  this  argument 
for  it  is  perfectly  clear,  on  Major  Moody's  own  showing,  that 
•he  demand  for  mechanical  industry,  tlxmgh  occasional  and 
email,  is  still  -uffieient  to  render  the  business  of  an  artisan 
much  more  lucrative  than  that  of  a  field  labourer. 

"  I  have  sbown,"  says  he,  "  that  the  sugar-planter  himself,  obteining 
287  days  labour  on  tfic  very  chcajxjst  term*,  could  not  liavc  afforded 
to  give  more  than  about  !>/.  per  nnninn  for  labourers,  and  therefore,  that 
ho  never  could  hope  to  induce  any  liberated  African  to  work  steadily 
for  such  wages,  when  the  liberated  African  could  obtain  from  15/.  to 
21?.  per  annum  by  the  irregular  labour  of  occasionally  cutting  firewood, 
grass,  or  catching  lish,  &c.  ..... 

"  This  is  the  most  favourable  riew  of  the  case ;  for  the  fact  is,  the 
sugar-planter,  on  the  very  best  soils  in  Tortola,  could  only  afford  to 
ffive  9t.  per  uniium  ;  but  in  soils  of  average  fertility,  he  could  only  af- 
ford 6/.  15.s.  per  annum  to  the  labourer,  even  if  the  planter  gave  up  all 
profits  on  his  stock,  consisting  of  lands,  buildings,  and  machinery.  If 
the  litarateJ  Negro  would  not  labour  steadily  for  i>/.  per  annum,  it  a 
clear  he  would  be  less  likely  to  work  for  6/.  155.  \xr  annum  ;  but  if  he 
did  not  work  for  less  than  that  sum,  the  planter  in  Tortola  could  obtain 
no  profit  on  stock,  and  consequently  could  have  no  motive  for  employ- 
ing any  ,,crson  to  work  for  such  wages.  The  white  nice,  l»cing  nna'i'o 
to  work,  must  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  perish,  or  abandon  their 
country  and  property  to  the  blacks,  who  can  work,  but  who,  as  I  have 
shown,  arc  not  likely  to  make  use  of  more  voluntary  steady  exertion 
than  will  afford  the  means  of  subsistence  in  jhc  lowlands  of  the  torrid 
zone,  where  the  pleasure  of  repose  forms  so  great  an  ingredient  in  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  whether  whites,  blacks,  or  Indians."  l 

We  really  stand  aghast  at  the  extravagance  of  a  writer 
who  supposes  that  the  principle  which  leads  a  man  to  prefer 
light  labour  and  twenty-one  pounds,  to  hard  labour  and  six 
pounds  fifteen  shilling-;,  is  a  principle  of  which  the  operation 
is  confined  to  the  torrid  zone  !  But  the  mutter  may  be  put 
on  a  very  short  issue.  Let  Major  Moody  find  any  tropical 
country  in  which  the  inhabitants  prefer  mechanical  trade-  to 
field  labour  when  higher  advantages  are  ofTered  to  the  field 
labourer  than  to  tiie  mechanic.  He  will  then  have  done 
what  be  has  not  done  hitherto.  He  will  have  adduced  one 
fact  bearing  on  the  question. 

If  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  considering 
prove  anj  thing,  they  appear  to  prove  the  inexpediency  of 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  72. 
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coercive  system.  The  effect  of  that  system  in  the  West 
ir,  has  been  to  produce  a  glut  of  agricultural  labour,  and 
a  scarcity  of  mechanical  dexterity.  The  discipline  of  a 
plantation  may  stimulate  a  sluggish  body ;  but  it  has  no 
ncy  to  stimulate  a  sluggish  mind.  It  calls  forth  a  cer- 
«|ii:uitiiy  of  muscular  exertion  ;  but  it  does  not  encourage 
that  ingenuity  which  is  necessary  to  the  artisan.  This  is  the 
Duly  explanation  which  at  present  occurs  to  us  of  the  enor- 
IIMIH  price  which  skilled  labour  fetches  in  a  country  in  which 
ill--  cultivator  can  barely  obtain  a  subsistence.  'We  offer  it, 
however,  with  diffidence,  as  the  result  of  a  very  hasty  con- 
sideration of  the  subject.  But  it  is  with  no  feeling  of  diffi- 
dence that  we  pronounce  the  whole  argument  of  the  Major 
ab-urd.  That  he  has  convinced  himself  we  do  not  doubt. 
Indcetl  he  ha«  given  the  best  proof  of  sincerity :  For  he  bad 
acted  up  to  his  theory ;  and  left  us,  we  must  confess,  in  some 
doubt  whether  to  admire  him  more  as  an  active  or  as  a  spec- 
ulative politician. 

Many  of  the  African  apprentices  emignutd  from  Tortola 
to  the  Danish  Uland  of  St.  Thomas,  some  with  the  consent 
of  their  masters,  and  others  without  it.     Why  they  did  so,  is 
evident  from   the  account  which  the  Major  himself  gives. 
\\ajres  were  higher  in  St.  Thomas  than  in  Tortola.   But 
such  theorists  as  the  Major  an;  subject  to  illusions  as  strange 
as  those  which  haunted    Don  Quixote.     To   the  visionary 
K     ;ht  every  inn  was  a  castle,  every  ass  a  charger,  and 
.  \>:\-\t\  a  helmet.     To  the  Major  every  fact,  though  ex- 
..ile  on  ten  thousand  obvious  suppositions,  is  a  confirma- 
tion ut'  his  darling  hypothesis.     He  gives  the  following  ac- 
count  of  his  opinions  and  of  his  consequent  measures. 

I  lie  occupation*  followed  )»y  tho  apprentices  in  the  Danish  island 

of  St.  Thomas,  on  thcyc  occasions  were  gcncnilly  the  irrepular  and  oc- 

>l  industry  of  porters,  wrvnntA  on  Iward  veiwelc,  &c.,  in  which 

often  pot  comparatively  hi^li  wa^e*,  which  cnahlcd  them  to  work 
t  ..!  one  time  in  order  to  live,  without  wjrking  for  a  longer  or 

•hnrtcr  |M-riod  ,  such  a  mode  of  existence  being  more  agreeable  to  them 

-teady  and  regular  industry  affording  employment  during  the 
whole  • 

.  iom  thu  irrepiilnr  application  toccrtivn  kinds  of  labour  and  dis- 
"ike  to  that  of  agriculture,  it  was  my  wish  to  c;rn  the  attention  of  the 

::i  appro. it iivs,  and  tlicreforc  I  was  anxious  to  prevent  their  run- 
ninp  n\\  a y  to  the  Danish  island  of  St.  Thomas,  or  being  sent  there. 
His  Excellency  Governor  Van  Scholton  afforded  me  every  facility  in 
tlwm  ;  bat  they  soon  returned  again,  as  the  proximity  of  tin 
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islands,  and  the  frequent  intercourse  rendered  it  impossible  to  prevent 
those  Africans  from  going  who  might  wish  it,  either  from  the  scvero 
treat m  jnt  of  tlieir  employer,  or  their  own  wish  to  be  masters  of  their  time. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  St.  Thomas  they  were  liable  to  be  taken  up 
and  sold  as  slaves,  as  was  actually  the  case  with  one  apprentice.  It  is 
not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  not  one  of  the  apprentices  who  thus 
withdrew  themselves  from  Tortola,  ever  hired  themselves  to  agricultural 
labor  for  any  fixed  period." 

"  The  occasional  high  wages  in  irregular  kinds  of  industry,  however 
uncertain,  appear  to  have  pleased  them  better  than  the  permanent  re- 
wards procured  by  an  employment  less  exposed  to  uncertainty,  but 
which  required  a  steady  exertion."  1 

"What  the  permanent  rewards  of  agricultural  labour  were 
iu  Tortola,  we  have  seen.  The  planter  would  have  found  it 
ruinous  on  most  estates  to  give  more  than  six  pounds  fifteen 
shillings  a  year,  or  about  fotirpence  a  day.  Unless,  there- 
fore, they  were  much  higher  in  St.  Thomas,  it  is  surely  not 
extraordinary  that  they  did  not  induce  these  apprentices  to 
quit  the  employments  to  which,  not  by  their  own  choice,  but 
by  the  orders  of  the  Government,  they  had  been  trained,  for 
a  pursuit  uncongenial  to  all  their  habits.  How  often  is  it 
that  an  Englishman,  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
artisan,  hires  himself  to  agricultural  labour  when  he  can  find 
work  in  his  own  line  ? 

But  we  will  pass  by  the  absurdity  of  condemning  people 
for  preferring  high  wages  with  little  labour,  to  low  wages 
with  severe  labour.  We  have  other  objections  to  make. 
The  Major  has  told  us  that  the  African  apprentices  could  not 
legally  be  employed  in  agriculture  on  the  island  of  Tortola. 
If  so,  we  wish  to  know  how  their  dislike  of  agricultural  la- 
bour could  be  their  motive  for  quitting  Tortola,  or  how,  by 
bringing  them  back  to  Tortola,  he  could  improve  their  hab- 
its in  that  respect  ?  To  bring  a  man  by  main  force  from  a 
residence  which  he  likes,  and  to  place  him  in  the  hands  of 
an  employer  acknowledged  to  be  cruel,  for  fear  that  he  may 
possibly  be  made  a  slave,  seems  to  us  also  a  somewhat  curi- 
ous proceeding,  and  deserves  notice,  as  being  the  only  indi- 
cation of  zeal  for  liberty  which  the  Major  appears  to  have 
betrayed  during  the  whole  course  of  his  mission. 

The  Major  might  perhaps  be  justified  in  exerting  himself 
lo  recover  those  apprentices  who  had  emigrated  without  the 
consent  of  their  masters.  But  with  regard  to  the  rest,  hia 

1  FL-st  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  57. 
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conduct  appears  to  have  been  equally  absurd  and  mischiev- 
ous. He  repeatedly  tells  us  that  Tortola  is  a  poor  island, 
It  appears  from  the  schedules,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  ct 
•fking  the  masters  and  mistresses,  whether  their  apprentices, 
aft-r  the  term  of  service  should  have  expired,  would  be  able 
[•port  themselves.  In  the  case  of  some  most  respectable 
and  industrious  workmen,  the  answer  was,  that  they  possess- 
ed all  the  qualification*  which  would  enable  them  to  earn  a 
livelihood;  but  that  Tortola  was  too  poor  to  afford  them  an 
adequate  field:  And  this  was  evidently  the  cau«e  which  in- 
!  ->t  many  to  transport  themselves  to  St.  Thomas.  Of 
all  the  innumerable  instances  in  which  public  functionaries 
have  exposed  their  ignorance  by  officiously  meddling  with 
matters  of  which  individuals  ought  to  be  left  to  judge  for 
them-!  Ives,  we  remember  none  more  conspicuous  than  that 
\vhidi  Major  Moody  has  thus  recorded  against  himself. 

But  it  seems  the  industry  of  these  emigrants,  and  indeed 
of  the  free  Blacks  generally,  is  not  regular  or  steady.  These 
are  words  of  which  Major  Moody  is  particularly  fond,  and 
which  he  generally  honours  with  Italics.  We  have,  through- 
out this  article,  taken  the  facts  as  he  states  them,  and  con- 
tented ourselves  with  exposing  the  absurdity  of  his  inferences. 
Wr  <hall  do  so  now.  We  will  grant  that  the  free  blacks  do 
not  work  so  steadily  as  the  slaves,  or  as  the  labourers  in 
many  other  countries.  But  how  does  Major  Moody  connect 
this  unsteadiness  with  the  climate?  To  us  it  appears  to  be 
the  universal  effect  of  an  advance  in  wages,  an  effect  not 
confined  to  tropical  countries,  but  daily  and  hourly  witnessed 
in  England  by  every  man  who  attends  to  the  habits  of  the 
iers.  Let  us  suppose,  that  an  English  manufacturer 
can  provide  himself  with  those  indulgences  which  use  has 
renden-d  necessary  to  his  comfort  for  ten  shillings  a  week, 
and  that  he  can  earn  ten  shilling*  a  week  by  working  steadily 
twelve  hours  a  day.  In 'that  case,  he  will  probably  work 
twelve  hours  a  day.  But  let  us  suppose  that  the  wages  of 
hi-  labour  rise  to  thirty  shillings.  Will  he  still  continue  to 
work  twelve  hours  a  day,  for  the  purpose  of  trebling  his  pres- 
ent enjoyments,  or  of  laying  up  a  hoard  against  bad  time.3? 
Notoriously  not.  He  will  perhaps  work  four  days  in  the 
?  •  k,  and  thus  earn  twenty  shillings,  a  sum  larger  than  that 
which  hi;  formerly  obtained,  but  less  than  that  which  he 
might  obtain  if  he  chose  to  labour  as  he  formerly  laboured 
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Whon  the  wages  of  the  workman  rise,  he  everywhere  takes 
out,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  some  portion  ol'  the 
rise  in  the  form  of  repose.  This  is  the  real  explanation  of 
that  unsteadiness  on  which  Major  Moody  dwells  so  much  — 
an  unsteadiness  which  cannot  surprise  any  person  who  has 
ever  talked  with  an  English  manufacturer,  or  ever  heard 
the  name  of  Saint  Monday.  It  appears  by  his  own  report, 
that  a  negro  slave  works  from  Monday  morning  to  Saturday 
night  on  the  sugar  grounds  of  Tortola,  and  receives  what  is 
equivalent  to  something  less  than  half-a-crown  in  return. 
Hut  he  ceases  to  be  a  slave,  and  becomes  his  own  master; 
and  then  he  finds  that  by  cutting  firewood,  an  employment 
which  requires  no  great  skill,  he  can  earn  eight  shillings 
and  fourpence  a  week.  By  working  every  other  day  he  can 
procure  better  food  and  better  clothes  than  ever  he  had  be-  f 
fore.  In  no  country  from  the  Pole  to  the  Equator,  would  a  i' 
labourer  under  such  circumstances  work  steadily.  The  Ma- 
jor considers  it  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  peculiar  to  the 
ton-id  zone,  that  these  people  lay  up  little  against  seasons  of 
sickness  and  distress  —  as  if  this  were  not  almost  universally 
the  case  among  the  far  more  intelligent  population  of  Eng- 
land—  as  if  we  did  not  regularly  see  our  artisans  thronging 
to  the  alehouse  when  wages  are  high,  and  to  the  pawnbrok- 
er's shop  when  they  are  low  —  as  if  we  were  not  annually 
raising  millions,  in  order  to  save  the  working  classes  from 
the  misery  which  otherwise  would  be  the  consequence  of 
their  own  improvidence. 

We  are  not  the  advocates  of  idleness  and  imprudence.. 
The  question  before  us  is,  not  whether  it  be  desirable  that 
men   all  over   the  world  should  labour  more  steadily  than    j 
they  now  do;  but  whether  the  laws  which  regulate  labour    j 
within  the   tropics  differ  from  those  which   are  in  operation    [ 
elsewhere.     This  is  a  question  which  never  can  be  settled,   ! 
merely  by  comparing  (lie  quantity  of  work  done  in  different 
places.     By  pursuing  such  a  course,  we  should  establish  a  j 
separate  law  of  labour  for  every  country,  and    lor   every 
trade  in  every  country.     The  free  African  does  not  work  s.0  }, 
steadily  as  the  Englishman.     But  the  wild  Indian,  by  the 
Major's  own  account,  works  still  less  steadily  than  the  Afri- 
can.    The  Chinese  labouier,  on  the  other  hand,  works  more 
iteadily  than  the  Englishman.     In  this  island,  the  industry 
*f  the  porter  or  the  waterman,  is  less,  steady  than  the  indus 
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fry  of  the  ploughman.     But  tlie  great  general  principle  is 
-ame  in  all.     All  will  work  extremely  hard  rather  Uian 
the  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  habituated;  and 
all,  when  they  Hud  it  possible  to  obtain   their  accustomed 
with  less  than  their  accustomed  labour,  will  not 
hard  as  they  formerly  worked,  merely  to  increase 
i.   TIM?  real  point  to  be  ascertained,  therefore,  i*,  whether 
tin-  <!>•••  African  is  content  to  iniss  his  usual  enjoyments,  not 
h.-r  he  works  Kteadily  or  not;  for  the  Chinese  peasant 
would  work  a*  irregularly  as  tl»e  Englishman,  uud  the  Eng- 
.ian  a-i  irregularly  as  the  negro,  if  this  could  be  done 
without  any  diminution  of  comforts.     Now,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear from  any  passage   in  the  whole  Ik-port,  thai  Uie  free 
k*  are  retrograding  in  their  mode  of  living.     Il  appeals 
on  the  contrary,  that  their  work,  however  irregular,  does  in 
•  liable  them  to  live  more  comfortably  than  they  ever  did 
.     The  unreadiness,  therefore,  of  which  they  are 
accused,  if  it  be  an  argument  for  coercing  them,  is  equally 
an  argument  for  coercing  the  spinuers  of  Manchester  and 
the  grinder*  of  Sheffield. 

Th--  next  ca*-  which  we  slutll  notice  is  that  of  the  native 
1      -ins  within  thr  tropics.    That  tltesc  savages  have  a  great 
:--i«n  to  steady  labour,  nnd  that  they  have  made  scarce!/ 
any  advance*  towards  civilization  we  readily  admit.     .Major 
31-MHJv  .-peaks  on  this  (subject  with  authority;  for  it  seema 
•ply  when  he  visited  one  of  their  tribes,  they  forgot  to  boil 
:  ol  for  him,  and  put  him  off  with  a  speccli,  which  he  has 
'tied  at  length,  instead  of  a  meal.1     He,  as  usual,  attrib- 
thc-ir    habits  to  ih«-  heat  of  the  climate.     But  let  us 
that  the   Indians  of  North   America,   with  much 
id  vantages,  live  in  the  same  manner.     A  most  en- 
•ui-d  and  pros|M-rous  community  has  arisen  in  their  vi- 
y.     Many   benvvolent   men  have  atlempted   to  correct 
tin  ir  roving  propensities,  and  to  ins|>ire  them  witli  a  taste 
for  those  comforts  which  industry  aloue  can  procure.     They 
fttill  obstinately  adhere  to  their  old  mode  of  lile.     The  inde- 
pendence, the  strong  excitement,  the  occasional  periods  of 
ise  exertion,  the  long  intervals  of  refwse,  have  becorae 
ie light ful  and  almost  necessary  to  them.     It  is  well  known 
U.ai  Europeans,  who  have  lived  among  them  for  any  length 
•f  time,  are  strangely  fascinated  by  the  pleasures  of  that 

1  Scowd  Part  of  Major  Moody'i  Report,  p.  63 
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state  of  society,  and  even  by  its  sufferings  and  hazards 
Among  ourselves,  the  Gypsey  race,  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  intelligent  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  lias  lived  for  cen- 
turies in  a  similar  manner.  Those  singular  outcasts  have 
been  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  great  works  of  human 
labour.  The  advantages  of  industry  were  forced  upon  their 
notice.  The  roads  on  which  they  travelled,  the  hedges  un- 
der which  they  rested,  the  hen-roosts  which  furnished  their 
repast,  the  silver  which  crossed  their  palms  —  all  must  have 
constantly  reminded  them  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries 
which  are  to  be  obtained  by  steady  exertion.  They  were 
persecuted  under  a  thousand  pretexts,  whipped  for  vagrants, 
imprisoned  for  poachers,  ducked  for  witches.  The  severest 
laws  were  enacted  against  them.  To  consort  with  them  was 
long  a  capital  offence.  Yet  a  remnant  of  the  race  still  pre- 
serves its  peculiar  language  and  manners  —  still  prefers  a 
tattered  tent  and  a  chance-meal  of  carrion  to  a  warm  house 
and  a  comfortable  dinner.  If  the. habits  of  the  Indians  of 
Guiana  prove  that  slavery  is  necessary  within  the  tropics, 
the  habits  of  the  Mohawks  and  Gypsies  will  equally  prove, 
that  it  is  necessary  in  the  temperate  zone.  The  heat  cannot 
be  the  cause  of  that  which  is  found  alike  in  the  coldest  and 
in  the  hottest  countries. 

Major  Moody  gives  a  long  account  of  the  Maroon  settle- 
ments near  Surinam.  These  settlements  were  first  formed 
by  slaves,  who  fled  from  the  plantations  on  the  coast,  about 
the  year  1GG7.  The  society  was,  during  the  following  cen- 
tury, augmented  from  time  to  time  by  fresh  reinforcement! 
of  fugitive  negroes.  This  supply,  however,  has  now  been 
for  many  years  stopped.  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  these 
people  were  long  contented  with  a  bare  subsistence,  and  that 
little  of  steady  agricultural  industry  has  ever  existed  amongst 
them.  The  Major  again  recurs  to  physical  causes,  and  the 
.leat  of  the  sun.  A  better  explanation  may  be  given  in  one 
word,  insecurity.  During  about  one  hundred  years,  tlw 
Maroons  were  absolutely  run  down  like  mad  dogs.  It  ap- 
pears from  the  work  of  Captain  Stedman,  to  which  the  Ma- 
jor himself  alludes,  that  those  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
whites  were  hung  up  by  hooks  thrust  into  their  ribs,  torn  to 
pieces  on  the  rack,  or  roasted  on  slow  fires.  They  attempted 
to  avoid  the  danger,  by  frequently  changing,  and  carefully 
concealing  their  residence.  The  accidental  crowing  of  a 
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eoclk,  had  brought  destruction  on  a  whole  tribe.  That  a  peo- 
ple thu*  situated  should  labour  to  acquire  property  which 
could  not  enjoy  —  that  they  should  engage  in  enjoy- 
ments which  would  necessarily  attach  them  to  a  particular 
ipot,  was  not  to  be  expected.  Their  habits  necessarily  be- 
came  irregular  nnd  ferocious.  They  plundered  the  colony  — 
they  plundered  each  other  —  they  lived  by  hunting  and  fish- 
in,'  The  only  productions  of  the  earth  which  they  culti- 
vated, were  such  as  could  be  speedily  reared,  and  easily  con- 
cealed. But  during  the  last  fifty  year*,  these  tribes  have 
enjoyed  n  greater  degree  of  security  ;  and  fi-om  the  state- 
ment of  Mnjor  Moody,  who  has  himself  visited  that  country, 
and  who,  though  a  wretched  logician,  is  an  unexceptionable 
witness,  it  appears,  that  they  ar«?  rapidly  advancing  in  civili- 
ration;  that  they  have  acquired  a  sensa  of  new  wants,  and  a 
h  for  new  pleasures  ;  that  agriculture  has  taken  a  more 
regular  form  ;  and  that  the  vices  and  miseries  of  savage  life 
are  cft§nppearing  together. 

"  The  younj:  men  nmon^  the  Maroon*  nc!-.r.owled«cd,  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  chiefs  hml  become  much  better,  in  rv«|)crt  of  not  intcrfer- 
ing  with  the  wive*  of  other*,  and  that  everybody  now  could  hare  his 
own  wife." 

"  I  observed,  that  they  had  adopted  the  system  of  sometimes  domes- 
ticating wild  animals,  and  rearing  those  already  domesticated  for  food  ; 
that  instead  of  always  boncnning  their  meat.*,  like  the  Indians,  thev 
now  often  atetl  salt  wben  thov  could  i^-t  it ;  and.  finally,  that  instead  of 
lepeii'linj;  on  the  forests  for  I'm  its.  or  cultivating  roots  which  were  soor 
leaped,  and  could  easily  be  concealed,  they  had  generally  adopted  tlie 
banana  and  jdantain  an  a  food,  which  requires  about  twelve  month*  to 
produce  Iw  fruit*,  and  the  troc  obtains  a  considerable  height."  .... 

"  I  aUo  found,  that  a  certain  decree*  of  occasional  industry  had  taken 
place  amoni:  the  Maroons.  Some  of  these  youim  men  had  devoted  a 
few  days  in  the  year  to  cuttin-;  down  tree.*  which  nature  liad  planted. 
From  snch  occasional  lalmur  they  were  enabled  to  procure  finery  fol 
a  favourite  female,  a  better  pin,  or  a  new  axe."  l 

Surely  this  statement  is  most  encouraging.  No  sooner 
was  security  given  to  these  Maroons,  than  improvement  com- 
menced. A  single  generation  has  sufficed  to  change  these 
Aunters  into  cultivators  of  the  earth,  to  teach  them  the  use 
of  domestic  animals,  to  awaken  among  them  a  taste  for  the 
'usuries  ar.d  distinctions  of  polished  societies.  That  their 
labour  is  still  only  occasional,  we  grant.  But  this,  we  cm« 
lot  too  often  repeat,  U  not  the  question.  If  occasional  la- 

•  rWond  Part  of  Major  Moody'»  Report,  pages  19,  50,  52. 
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bour  will  supply  the  inhabitant  of  the  temperate  zone  with 
comforts  greater  than  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he 
will  labour  only  occasionally.  These  negroes  are  not  only 
willing  to  work  rather  than  forego  their  usual  comforts,  but 
ure  also  willing  to  make  some  addition  to  their  labour,  for 
Uie  sake  of  some  addition  to  their  comforts.  Nothing  more 
can  be  said  for  the  labourers  of  any  country.  The  principle 
which  has  made  England  and  Holland  what  they  are,  is  evi- 
dently at  work  in  the  thickets  of  Surinam. 

That  the  habits  of  the  fugitives  were  altogether  idle  and 
irregular  till  within  the  last  fifty  years,  is  nothing  to  the  pur  • 
pose.  How  much  of  regular  industry  was  formerly  to  be 
found  among  the  outlawed  moss-troopers  of  our  Border,  of 
in  the  proscribed  clan  of  the  Macgregors  ?  Down  to  a  very 
late  period,  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  people  were  as  averse 
to  steady  industry  as  any  tribe  of  Maroons.  In  the  year 
1698,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  called  the  attention  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  to  this  horrible  evil.  ''  This  country^'  says 
he,  "  has  always  swarmed  with  such  numbers  of  idle  vaga- 
bonds as  no  laws  could  ever  restrain.  There  are  at  this  day 
in  Scotland  two  hundred  thousand  people  begging  from  door 
to  door,  living  without  any  regard  or  subjection  to  the  laws 
of  the  land,  or  to  even  those  of  God  and  nature.  No  mag- 
istrate could  ever  discover  or  be  informed  which  way  one  in  a 
hundred  of  these  wretches  died,  or  that  ever  they  were  baptis- 
ed." He  advises  the  Government  to  set  them  to  work  ;  but 
he  strongly  represents  the  difficulty  of  such  an  undertaking. 
"That  sort  of  people  is  so  desperately  wicked,  such  enemies 
of  all  work  and  labour,  and,  which  is  yet  more  amazing,  so 
proud  in  esteeming  their  own  condition  above  that  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  call  slavery,  that,  unless  prevented  by 
the  utmost  industry  and  diligence.,  upon  the  first  publication 
if  any  orders  for  putting  in  execution  such  a  design,  they 
will  rather  die  with  hunger  in  caves  and  dens,  and  murder 
their  young  children."  Fletcher  was  a  brave,  honest,  and 
sensible  man.  He  had  fought  and  suffered  for  liberty.  Yet 
the  circumstances  of  his  country  shook  his  faith  in  the  true 
principles  of  government.  He  looked  with  dismay  on  the 
mountains  occupied  by  lawless  chiefs  and  their  gangs,  and 
the  lowlands  cursed  by  the  depredations  of  some  plunderers 
and  the  protection  of  others.  Everywhere  he  saw  swarms 
of  robbers  and  beggars.  He  contrasted  this  desolate  pro* 
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port  with  the  spectacle  which  Holland  presented,  the  miracles 
which  human  industry  had  there  achieved,  a  country  res- 

1  from  llie  ocean,  vast  and  splendid  cities,  ports  crowded 
with  s hips,  meadows  cultivated  to  the  highest  point,  canaia 
along  which  hundreds  of  boats  were  constantly  passing,  mc.r- 
nmtile  houses  of  which  the  daily  payments  exceeded  the 
whole  rental  of  the  Highland*,  an  immense  population  whose 
hnliits  were  Mibvr  and  laborious,  and  who  acquired  their 
.  not  by  injuring,  but  by  benefiting  their  neighbours. 
li<-  did  not  sufficiently  cou>idcr  that  this  state  of  things 
pprung  from  the  wisdom  anil  vigour  of  a  government,  which 
injured  to  every  man  the  fruits  of  his  exertions,  and  protected 
equally  the  pleasure.*  of  every  class,  from  the  pipe  of  the 
incclianic  to  the  picture-gallery  and  the  tuli]>-gardcii  of  the 
liurg»-iua~ii  r ; — that  in  Scotland,  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
li.-  •  ...i~  feeble,  and  the  gentry  rich  in  men  and  destitute  of 
y;  that  robbery  was  in  consequence  common;  that  peo- 
]>!••  will  not  build  barns  to  be  burned,  or  rear  cattle  to  be 

.  ;  tiiat  insecurity  produced  idleness,  and  idleness  crimes, 
that  tii<-.-r  crimes  again  augmented  the  insecurity  from  which 
tlirv  had  sprung.  He  overlooked  these  circumstances,  and 
attributed  the  evil  to  the  want  of  coercion.  He  censured 
tin-  \\i-ak  humanity  of  those  fathers  of  the  church  who  had 
represented  slavery  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity.  He 

;  those  texts  with  which  the  controversies  of  our  own 
times  have  Hindered  us  so  familiar.  Finally,  he  proposed  to 

•  -rt  the  lotrer  classes  into  domestic  bondsmen.     His  ar- 
i-nts  were  nt  least  as  plausible  as  those  of  Major  Moody. 
ho\v  signally  has  the  event  refuted  them !     Slavery  was 

•  -tablished  in  Scotland.     On  the  contrary,  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  there  have  been  favourable  to  per- 

.1  lil>erty.     The  power  of  the  chiefs  has  been  destroyed. 

iniy  ha*  been  given  to  the  capitalist  and  to  the  labourer. 

(         t   Kletcher  now  revisit  Scotland,  he  would  find  a  coun- 

trv  which  might  well  bear  a  comparison  with  his  favourite 

ad. 

The  Hi-tory  of  the  Maroons  of  Surinam  appears  to  ua 
•trictly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.     In  both 
insecurity  produced  idleness.     In  both  security  pro- 
duce industry.     The  African  community  indeed,  in  the  mid- 
ile  of  the  hist  century  was  far  more  barbarous  than  any 
of  the  Scotch  nation  has  ever  been  since  the  dawn  of 
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authentic  history.  Not  one  of  the  fugitives  had  ever  been 
taught  to  road  and  write.  The  traces  of  civilization  which 
they  brought  from  the  colony  were  very  slight,  and  were 
BOOH  effaced  by  the  habits  of  a  lawless  and  perilous  life.  Of 
late,  however,  their  progress  has  been  rapid.  Judging  of 
the  future  by  the  past,  we  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  they 
will  soon  form  a  flourishing  and  respectable  society.  At  all 
events,  we  are  sure  that  their  condition  affords  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  labourer,  within  the  tropics,  acts  on  prin- 
ciples different  from  those  which  regulate  his  conduct  else- 
where. 

We  now  come  to  the  case  of  Hayti,  a  case  on  which  Ma- 
jor Moody  and  his  disciples  place  the  strongest  reliance. 
The  Report  tells  us,  that  Toussaint,  Christophe  and  Boyer, 
have  all  found  it  necessary  to  compel  the  free  negroes  of 
that  island  to  employ  themselves  in  agriculture  —  that  ex- 
portation has  diminished — that  the  quantity  of  coffee  now 
produced  is  much  smaller  than  that  which  was  grown  under 
the  French  government  —  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  is 
abandoned  —  that  the  Haytians  have  not  only  ceased  to  ex« 
port  that  article,  but  have  begun  to  import  it  —  that  the  men 
indulge  themselves  in  repose,  and  force  the  women  to  work 
for  them  ;  and,  finally,  that  this  dislike  of  labour  can  be  ex- 
plained only  by  the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  can  be  subdued 
only  by  coercion. 

Now  we  have  to  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  proofs 
which  the  Major  brings  refute  each  other.  If.  as  he  states, 
the  Haytians  are  coerced,  and  have  been  coerced  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  their  idleness  may  be  an  excellent  argument 
against  slavery,  but  can  be  no  argument  against  liberty.  If 
it  be  said  that  the  coercion  employed  in  Hayti  is  not  suffi- 
ciently severe,  we  answer  thus:  —  We  never  denied,  that  of 
two  kinds  of  coercion,  the  more  severe  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  efficient.  Men  can  be  induced  to  work  only  by  two 
motives,  hope  and  fear;  the  former  is  the  motive  of  the  Tree 
Aibourer,  the  latter  of  the  slave.  We  hold  that,  in  the  long 
.*un,  hope  will  answer  best.  But  we  are  perfectly  ready  to 
admit,  that  a  strong  fear  will  stimulate  industry  more  power- 
*'ully  than  a  weak  fear.  The  case  of  Hayti,  therefore,  can 
at  most  only  prove  that  severe  slavery  answers  its  purpose 
better  than  lenient  slavery.  It  can  prove  nothing  for  slavery 
against  freedom.  But  the  Major  is  not  entitled  to  use  two 
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lontradictory  arguments.  One  or  the  other  he  mast  aban« 
don.  If  he  chooses  to  reason  on  the  decrees  of  Toussaint 
an«l  Chrwtophe,  he  has  no  right  to  talk  of  the  decrease  of 
p  null  i. -ion.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  insists  on  the  idle- 
of  the  Haitians,  he  must  admit  their  liberty.  If  they 
arc  not  free,  their  idleness  can  be  no  argument  against 

:    ID. 

But  we  will  do  more  than  expose  the  inconsistency  of  the 
Major.  We  will  take  both  suppositions  successively,  and 
•how  that  neither  of  them  can  affect  the  present  question. 

Fir-t,  then,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  coercive  system  is  es- 
tablished in  llayti.  Major  Moody  seems  to  think  that  this 
fact,  if  admitted,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  controversy. 

The  annexed  remiUtion«,"  »nrs  he,  "  of  Toassaint,  PcRforracnn, 
•n«l  ('li::*topbe.  a*  well  ns  those  of  President  Buyer,  intended  for  peo- 
ple in  circum*ttnces  similar  to  those  of  the  liberated  Africans,  appear 
to  prorc  practiciUlv  tint  some  such  measure*  are  necessary  as  those 
;  I  have  submitted  a*  the  result  of  my  own  personal  observation 
nn. I  rxpfrirnre,  in  the  control  of  human  lafxmr  indifferent  climes,  and 
voder  various  circumstances." ' 

We  mu*t  altogether  dis*ent  from  this  doctrine.  It  does 
not  appear  to  us  quite  self-evident,  that  every  law  which 
vernmcnt  may  choose  to  make  is  necessarily  a  wise 
la\v.  \\  <•  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  suspect  that,  even 
in  this  enlightened  country,  legislators  have  interfered  in 
nnri'-r-  which  should  have  been  left  to  take  their  own  course. 
An  English  Parliament  formerly  thought  fit  to  limit  the 
labour.  This  proceeding  does  not  perfectly  satisfy 
us  that  wages  had  previously  been  higher  than  they  should 
Vave  been.  Elizabeth,  unquestionably  the  greatest  sover 
ugn  tliat  ever  governed  England,  passed  those  laws  for  the 
tuprort  of  the  |>oor,  which,  though  in  seeming  and  intention 
humane,  have  produced  more  evil  than  all  the  cruel- 
••f  Nero  and  Maximin.  We  have  just  seen  that,  at 
the  1 1  >-.-  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  most  respectable  and 
•nlipl.tcned  Scotch  gentleman  thought  slavery  the  only  cure 
for  lite  maladies  of  his  country.  Christophe  was  not  desti- 
uit  •  of  talents.  Toussaint  was  a  man  of  great  genius  and 
unl.l'Miii.-hefl  integrity,  a  brave  soldier,  and  in  many  respects 
*  \visfj  statesman.  But  both  these  men  had  been  slave* 
Both  were  ignoraitt  of  history  and  political  economy.  Thai 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  90. 
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idleness  and  disorders  should  follow  a  general  civil  \var,  wai 
perfectly  natural.  That  rulers,  accustomed  to  a  system  of 
compulsory  labour,  should  think  such  a  system  the  only  cure 
for  those  evils,  is  equally  natural.  But  what  inference  '.an 
be  drawn  from  such  circumstances? 

The  negligence  with  which  Major  Moody  ha*  arranged 
his  Appendix,  is  most  extraordinary.  He  has,  with  strange 
inconsistency,  given  us  no  copy  of  the  decree  of  Toussaint 
in  the  original,  and  no  translation  of  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe.  The  decree  of  Boyer,  the  most  important  of  tlw 
three,  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  publish  at  all ;  though  lie  re- 
peatedly mentions  it  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply  that  he 
lias  seen  it.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware,  that  the  de- 
cree of  Toussaint,  or  rather  the  Major's  translation  of  it, 
was  retouched  by  some  of  the  statesmen  of  Jamaica,  docked 
of  the  first  and  last  paragraphs,  which  would  at  once  have 
betrayed  its  date,  and  sent  over  by  the  Assembly  to  England, 
as  a  new  law  of  President  Boyer.  This  forgery,  the  silliest 
and  most  impudent  that  has  been  attempted  within  our  re- 
membrance, was  at  once  exposed.  The  real  decree,  if  there 
be  such  a  decree,  is  not  yet  before  the  public. 

The  decree  of  Toussaint  was  issued  in  a  time  of  such  ex- 
treme confusion,  that  even  if  we  were  to  admit,  its  expedi- 
ency, which  we  are  very  fur  from  doing,  we  should  not  be 
bound  to  draw  any  general  conclusion  from  it.  All  the  rea- 
sonings which  Major  Moody  founds  on  the  decree  of  Chris- 
tophe,  may  be  refuted  by  this  simple  answer  —  that  decree 
lays  at  least  as  many  restraints  on  the  capitalist  as  on  the 
labourer.  It  directs  him  to  provide  machinery  and  mills.  It 
limits  the  amount  of  his  live-stock.  It  prescribes  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  he  may  form  new  plantations  of 
coffee.  It  enjoins  the  manner  in  which  he  is  to  press  his 
canes  and  to  clean  his  cotton.  The  Major  reasons  thus: 
Christophe  compelled  the  field-negroes  to  work.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  men  who  live  in  hot  climates  will  not  cultivate 
the  soil  steadily  without  compulsion.  We  may  surely  say, 
with  equal  justice,  Christophe  prescribed  the  manner  in 
which  the  proprietor  was  to  employ  his  capital,  it  is,  there- 
core,  to  be  inferred,  that  a  capitalist  in  a  hot  climate  cannot 
judge  of  his  own  interests,  and  that  the  government  ought 
-o  taku  the  management  of  his  concerns  out  of  his  handi 
If  the  Major  will  not  adopt  this  conclusion,  he  must  abai> 
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don  hi<  own.  All  our  readers  will  admit,  that  a  Princa 
who  could  lay  the  capitalists  under  such  restrictions  as  those 
which  we  have  mentioned,  must  have  been  ignorant  of  po« 
htn-.-il  -<  -ience,  and  prone  to  interfere  in  cases  where  legisla- 
interference  is  foolish  and  pernicious.  What  conclusion, 
tln-n,  can  bo  justly  drawn  from  the  restraints  imposed  by 
such  a  ruler  on  the  freedom  of  the  peasant? 

U'.-  have  thus  disposed  ot'  the  tirst  hypothesis,  namely, 
th.it  tin-  llaytians  are  coerced.  We  will  proceed  to  the  sec- 
ond. Let  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Haytians  are  not  coerced. 
In  that  case  we  say,  that  if  they  do  not  export  as  much  as 
formerly,  it  will  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  do  not 
work  an  much  as  formerly  ;  and  that,  if  they  do  not  work 
as  much  as  formerly,  it  still  will  not  follow  that  their  idle* 
ness  proceeds  from  physical  causes,  or  forms  any  exception 
to  the  general  principles  which  regulate  labour. 

tirst  great  cause  which  depresses  the  industry  of  the 
llaytians  is  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  large  and  costly  es- 
tablishments. All  who,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  French, 
have  governed  that  country,  have  wisely  and  honourably 
sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  the  preservation  of 
'••ndcnec.  Large  armies  have  been  kept  up.  A  con- 
i-  part  of  the  jK>pulation  has  consequently  been  sup- 
in  an  unproductive  employment ;  and  a  heavy  burden 
u  laid  on  the  industry  of  the  rest.  Major  Moody 
{uotcs  the  following  passage  from  the  narrative  of  a  most 
ible  and  benevolent  American,  Mr.  Dewcy  :  — 

0  Throughout  tlic  island  the  women  perform  the  principal  part  of  the 

xHir  in  the  field  and  in  the  house I  was  often  moved 

rith  pity  for  their  lot,  though  I  rejoiced  that  the  burden  was  now  vol- 
fitarr,  ami  admired  the  spirit  of  women  who  could  w>  readily  perform 
work  of  the  men,  that  the  men  may  be  employed  in  the  defence  and 

jn  of  their  liberties." 
The  Major  pounces  on  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Dewey ;  but, 
i;h  the  amiable  condescension  of  a  superior  nature,  gently 
Directs  his  inferences. 

"  Thnt  Mr.  Dewcr,  and  pious  persons  like  him,  do  state  the  facts 
"   l  he  observed  correctly,  I  am  quite  convinced  :  Imt  when  he,  and 
who  reason  in  his  manner,  nxsijrn  causes  as  solely  producing  tM 
,  U  is  then  that  error  glides  into  their  statements."  1 

We  are  not  so  completely  convinced  as  the  Major  seen* 
»  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  88. 
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to  be,  that  all  pious  persons  state  correctly  such  facts  a&  Mr 
Dewey  has  observed :  but  we  are  sure,  that  Mr.  Dewcy  must 
be  the  most  ungrateful  of  men,  if  he  is  not  grateful  for  such 
compliments.  Indeed,  the  style  which  the  Major  ahvaya 
adopts  towards  philanthropists  reminds  us  of  Dogberry  pat- 
ting Verges  on  the  back:  —  "A  good  old  man,  Sir!  He  will 
be  talking.  AVell  said,  i'iaith,  neighbour.  An  two  men  ride 
of  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind.  An  honest  soul,  i'faith, OS 
ever  broke  bread.  But  God  is  to  be  worshipped.  All  men 
are  not  alike."  But  we  must  go  on  with  the  argument  ot 
our  philosophical  commissioner. 

"  Any  person  who  has  travelled  among  people  in  a  backward  state 
of  knowledge  and  social  civilization,  people  who  never  experienced 
what  slavery  was,  must  have  observed,  as  I  have  done,  that  tlio  burden 
of  agricultural  labour  is  generally  imposed  on  the  females,  by  die  arbi- 
trary power  exercised  over  them  by  the  males " 

"  Whilst  an  examination  into  the  "actual  population  of  Ilayti,  and 
the  real  number  of  the  males  actually  withdrawn  from  agricultural  pur- 
suits for  those  of  military  service,  at  the  time  Mr.  Dewcy  made  his  ob- 
servations, would  show,  that,  though  the  cause  assigned  by  him  might 
have  some  effect,  t/int,  in  point  of  fact,  a  more  powerful  influence  would 
probably  be  found  in  the  action  of  causes  springing  from  a  different 
source  than  t/ntt  assigned  by  him  as  the  true  cause ;  and  whilst  these 
other  powerful  causes  are  left  in  action,  little  practical  good  is  effected 
by  the  removal  of  a  minor  influence."  1 

We  have  not  time  to  notice  the  innumerable  beauties  of 
this  headless  and  endless  sentence,  in  which  a  double  allow- 
ance of  tliats  compen.-ates  for  the  absence  of  a  nominative 
case  and  a  verb  :  —  those  who  study  the  works  of  the  Major 
must  take  such  grammar  as  they  can  get,  and  be  thankful. 
But,  does  he  advance  any  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  any  rea- 
son, for  dissenting  from  the  opinion  formed  by  a  man  whose 
honesty  he  acknowledges,  on  a  point  on  which  it  is  scarcely 
,»os>ible  to  be  mistaken?  No  man  of  common  sense  can  live 
three  days  in  a  country  without  iinding  out,  whether  it  is  by 
idleness,  or  by  military  duties,  that  the  males  are  prevented 
from  working.  But  Major  Moody  reasons  thus  —  Savages, 
from  their  propensity  to  indolence,  make  their  women  work 
for  them.  The  Ilavlians  make  their  women  work  for  them; 
therefore  the  Ilaytians  are  indolent  savages;  —  an  exquisite 
Specimen  of  syllogistic  reasoning!  Horses  are  quadrupeds 
Uut  a  pig  is  a  quadruped ;  therefore  a  pig  is  a  horse.  Thy 

»  Ibid,  p  30. 
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fullest  of  the  gravediggers  in   Hamlet  would  have   been 
•shamed  of  such  an  argal. 

The  Major  surely  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that,  in  civilized 
and  industrious  nations,  circumstances  similar  to  those  which 
:  in  llayti,  have  compelled  the  women  to  engage  in  agri- 
cultural   labour.       History  abounds    with    such    instances. 
.1.  fourteen  years  ago,  the   Prussians  rose  against  the 
:ich,  almost  the  whole  harvest  of   Silesia  and    Upper 
>ny  was  gathered  in  by  females.     The  conscriptions  of 
laparte  frequently  produced  the  same  effect.     The  Ma- 
-ay*,  indeed,  or  rather  we,  endowing  his  purposes  with 
Syntax,  My  for  him,  that  if  the  numbers  of  the  Haytian 
people  and  of  the  Haytian  army  were  ascertained,  the  causes 
assigned  by  Mr.  Dewey  would  be  found  to  have  produced 
only  part  of  the  effect.     But  what  evidence  does  he  offer? 
Where  are  hit  fact*,  and  his  reasonings  on  these  facts?  Does 
he  know  what  the  population  of  Hayti  may  be?     Does  he 
v  how  Urge  its  army  may  be?     If  he  knows,  why  does 
In   not  tell  us?     If  he  does  not  know,  how  can  he  tell  what 
iin.'lit  U-  the  result  of  an  examination  into  those  particulars? 
It  H  something  too  much  that  a  writer,  who,  when  he  tries 
lo  demonstrate,  never  demonstrates  any  thing  but  his  pwn  ig- 
nce  of  the  art  of  reasoning,  should  expect  to  be  implic- 
itly believed,  when  he  merely  dogmatizes. 

nun.  that  the  Haytians  do  not  rear  any  great  quan- 
tity «i   MI  gar.     Hut  can  this  circumstance  be  explained  only 
ipposing  that  they  are  averse  to  the  labour  necessary 
for  (hat  purpose?     When  capital  is  withdrawn  from  a  par- 
ticular trade,  a  |x>litical  economist  is  commonly  inclined  to 
suspect  that  the  profits  arc  smaller  than  those  which  may  bo 
drained  in  other  lines  of  business.     Now,  it  is  a  notorious 
that  the  profits  which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  yields  are, 
in  all  our  West  Indian  island*,  extremely  low  ;  that  the  busi 
irried  on  only  because  a  large  quantity  of  capital  ha* 
aln-ady  been  fixed  in  forms  useless  for  every  other  purpose, 
and  that,  if  this  fixed  capital  were  to  be  suddenly  destroyed, 
.ivt'stment  would  take  place.     A  man  who  has  pur- 
?ha>ed  a  costly  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
canicular  manufacture,  will  not  necessarily  change  his  basi- 
lic finds  that  his  gains  are  smaller  than  thosu 
which  he  might  obtain  elsewhere.     He  will  generally  prefer 
t  small  profit  to  a  dead  loss,  and  rather  take  two  per  cent 
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upon  his  first  investment  than  let  that  investment  perish  alto- 
gether, suffer  his  machinery  to  lie  idle,  and  turn  the  remains 
of  his  fortune  to  a  pursuit  in  which  he  might  make  five  per 
cent.  This,  we  believe,  is  the  only  cause  which  keeps  up 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  in  Jamaica  and  Antigua. 

In  Hayti  this  cause  has  ceased  to  operate.  Most  of  the 
fixed  capital  necessary  for  the  sugar-trade  was  destroyed  by 
the  war  which  followed  the  liberation  of  the  negroes.  The 
machinery  which  remained  was  employed  as  formerly.  But 
it  was  not  replaced  as  it  fell  to  decay.  This  at  once  explains 
the  gradual  decrease  of  production.  A  similar  decrease, 
from  similar  causes,  is  taking  place  in  our  oldest  colonies. 
But  let  us  even  suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  sugar  was 
likely,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  to  flourish  in  Hayti,  it 
still  remains  to  be  considered  what  security  capital  invested 
m  that  business  would  have  enjoyed.  A  short  time  back  it 
seemed  by  no  means  improbable  that  France  would  assert 
her  rights  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  by  arms.  Jn  the 
year  1814,  the  strongest  apprehensions  were  entertained.  A 
murderous  and  devastating  war,  a  war  in  which  quarter 
would  neither  have  been  given  or  taken,  was  to  be  expected. 
The  plan  of  defence  which  the  rulers  of  Hayti  contemplated 
was  suited  to  so  terrible  a  crisis.  It  was  intended  to  turn 
the  coast  into  a  desert,  to  set  fire  to  the  buildings,  to  fall 
back  on  the  interior  fastnesses  of  the  country,  and  by  constant 
skirmishes,  by  hunger,  and  by  the  effects  of  a  climate  so 
'atal  to  Europeans,  to  wear  out  the  invading  army.  This 
design  was  avowed  by  the  Government  in  publications  which 
have  found  their  way  to  England.  It  was  justified  by  cir 
cumstances,  and  it  could  scarcely  have  failed  of  success.  But 
it  is  evident  that  the  remotest  prospect  of  such  an  emergency 
would  alone  have  deterred  any  capitalist  from  sinking  his 
property  in  the  extensive  and  valuable  machinery  necessary 
to  a  sugar-planter. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  cof- 
tee  exported  from  Hayti.  But  the  cause  of  the  diminution 
is  obvious.  The  taxes  on  that  article  are  exorbitantly  high. 
The  territorial  impost  raised  on  the  plantation,  and  the  cus- 
toms which  must  be  paid  previous  to  exportation,  make  up 
a  duty  of  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost.  If  the  Hay- 
tians  are  to  be  free,  they  must  have  an  army.  If  they  arc 
to  have  an  army,  they  must  raise  money  ;  and  this  may  po* 
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sibly  be  the  best  way  of  raising  if.  But  it  is  evidently  im- 
possible  that  a  commodity  thus  burdened  can  maintain  p 
competition  with  the  produce  of  countries  where  no  taxes 
exi-t. 

therefore  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 

;ians  may  have  abandoned  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
eoftee,  not  from  idleness,  but  from  prudence  ;  that  they  may 
have  been  as  industriously  employed  as  their  enslaved  an- 
cestors, though  in  a  different  manner.  All  (he  testimony 
which  we  have  ever  been  able  to  procure  tends  to  prove 
that  tL*y  are  at  least  industrious  enough  to  live  comfortably, 
and  multiply  rapidly  under  the  weight  of  a  very  heavy  tax- 
ation. 

nave  shown  that  the  decrease  in  the  exports  of  Hayti 
doe*  not  necessarily  prove  a  decrease  in  the  industry  of  the 
people.  But  we  al>o  maintain,  that,  even  if  we  were  to  ad- 
mit that  the  Haytians  work  less  steadily  than  formerly,  Ma- 
jor Moody  has  no  right  to  attribute  that  circumstance  to  the 
intliK  n< •«•  of  climate.  His  error  in  this  and  in  many  other 
parts  of  hU  work  proceeds  from  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 

its  of  labourers  in  the  temj>erate  zone.     What  those  hab- 

are,  we  have  already  stated.  If  an  English  labourer, 
who  has  hitherto  been  unable  to  obtain  the  enjoyments  to 
which  he  is  accustomed  without  working  three  hundred  days 
a  year,  should  find  himself  able  to  obtain  those  enjoyments 
by  working  a  hundred  days  a  year,  he  will  not  continue  to 
work  three  hundred  days  a  year.  IIu  will  make  some  addi- 
tion to  his  pleasures,  but  he  will  abate  largely  of  his  exer- 

8.  He  will  probably  work  only  on  the  alternate  days. 
case  of  the  Huyliun  is  the  same.  As  a  slave  he  worked 
twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  received  perhaps  as  much  as 
he  would  have  been  able  to  raise  in  one  month,  if  he  had 
worki-d  on  Jiis  own  account.  He  was  liberated — he  found 
that,  by  working  for  two  months,  he  could  procure  luxuries 
of  wh  irli  he  had  never  dreamed.  If  he  worked  unsteadily, 
If  did  only  what  an  Knglislunan.  in  the  same  circumstances, 
would  ha\e  done.  In  order  to  prove  that  labour  in  Hayti 
follows  a  law  different  from  that  which  is  in  operation  among 
ourM-lvi's  it  is  necessary  to  prove,  not  merely  that  the  Haj- 
tian  works  unsteadily,  but  that  he  will  forego  comforts  to 
Which  h<-  i  accustomed,  rather  than  work  steadily. 
This  Major  Moody  has  not  even  asserted  of  the 
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or  of  any  other  class  of  tropical  labourers.  He  has,  there- 
fore, altogether  failed  to  show,  that  the  natives  of  the  torrid 
zone  cannot  be  safely  left  to  the  influence  of  those  principles 
which  have  most  effectually  promoted  civilization  in  Europe, 
If  the  law  of  labour  be  everywhere  the  same,  and  he  has 
said  nothing  which  induces  us  to  doubt  that  it  is  so,  that  un- 
steadiness of  which  he  speaks  will,  at  least  in  its  extreme 
degree,  last  only  for  a  time,  which,  compared  with  the  life 
of  a  nation,  is  but  as  a  day  in  the  life  of  man.  The  luxu- 
ries of  one  generation  will  become  the  necessaries  of  the 
next.  As  new  desires  are  awakened,  greater  exertions  will 
be  necessary.  This  cause,  cooperating  with  that  increase  of 
population  of  which  the  Major  himself  admits  the  effect, 
will,  in  less  than  a  century,  make  the  Haytian  labourer  what 
the  English  labourer  now  is. 

The  last  case  which  we  shall  consider  is,  that  of  the  free 
negroes  who  emigrated  from  North  America  to  llayti.  They 
were  in  number  about  six  thousand.  President  Boyer  un- 
dertook to  defray  the  whole  expense  of  their  passage,  and 
to  support  them  for  four  months  after  their  arrival  —  a  clear 
proof  that  the  people  of  llayti  are  industrious  enough  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  funds  more  than 
sufficient  to  defray  its  ordinary  charges.  We  give  the  sixth 
and  seventh  articles  of  Buyer's  instruction  to  the  agent  em- 
ployed by  him  on  this  occasion, as  Major  Moody  states  them. 
It  is  on  these  that  his  whole  argument  turns. 

"  Article  VI.  —  To  regulate  letter  the  interests  of  the  emigrants,  it 
•jrill  bo  proper  to  let  them  know  in  detail,  what  the  government  of  the 
republic  is  disposed  to  do,  to  assure  their  future  well-being  and  that  of 
their  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  their  l>cing  pood  and  industrious 
citizens.  You  are  authorized,  in  concert  with  the  agents  of  the  differ- 
ent societies,  and  before  civil  authority,  to  make  arrangements  with 
heads  of  families,  or  other  emigrants  who  can  unite  twelve  people  ablo 
to  work,  and  also  to  stipulate  that  the  government  will  give  them  a  por- 
tion of  land  suflieieiit  to  employ  twelve  persons,  and  on  which  may  bo 
raised  cotlee,  cotton,  maize,  peas  and  other  vegetables  and  provisions  ; 
and  after  they  have  well  improved  the  said  quantity  cf  lanJ  which  will 
not  l>c  less  thafr- thirty-six  acres  in  extent,  or  twelve  carrcaccs,  govern- 
ment will  give  a  perpetual  title  to  the  said  land  to  these  twelve  people, 
their  heirs,  and  assigns. 

"Article  VII.  —  Those  of  the  emigrants  who  prefer  applying  them* 
iclves  individually  to  the  culture  of  the  earth,  either  by  renting  lands 
tlroacty  improved,  which  they  will  till,  or  by  working  in  the  field  to 
ttiare  the  produce  with  the  proprietor,  must  also  engage  themselves  b» 

legal  act  that,  on  arriving  in  Ilayii,  they  will  moke  the  above  u.cu 
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tiooed  •nmngeraenu  ;  and  this  they  most  do  before  judges  cl'  the  peace; 
to  that,  on  their  arrival  here,  they  will  be  obliged  to  apply  themsctve* 
to  agriculture,  and  not  to  liable  to  become  vagrant*."* 

On  these  passages  the  Major  reasons  thus  — 

"  In  Hayti,  eren  at  present,  nnder  the  judicious  government  of  Pres- 
Went  Boyt-r,  we  find  the  free  and  intelligent  American  Blacks  receiving 
land  for  nothing,  having  their  expcnwa  |mid,  and  the  produce  of  the 
land  to  be  for  their  own  advantage,  obliged,  bv  a  legal  act,  to  apply 
thetnsejre*  to  a  kind  of  labour  which  is  manifestly  and  clearly  intended 
to  better  their  condition. 

"  Why  chould  a  free  man  lie  thus  obliged  to  act  in  a  manner  which 
the  moot  ignorant  pcrvon  might  discover  woa  a  du:y  incumbent  on  him, 
anil  that  the  result  would  be  for  his  advantage  ?  The  legal  act  and 
it*  pennltif*,  aAcr  Mich  a  grant  of  land,  would  appear  pre-eminently 
ftbmrd  in  England."  * 

W    .  for  our  own  parts  can  conceive  nothing  more  pre- 

eminently ali-nnl.  than  for  a  man  to  quote  and  comment  on 

what  he  has  never  read.     This  w  clearly  the  case  with  the 

Major.     The  emigrant*  who  were  to  be  obliged  by  a  legal 

act  to  apply  themselves  to  labour,  were  not  those  who  were 

to  receive  land  for  nothing,  but  those  who  were  to  rent  it,  or 

to   hire    themselves   out  as  labourer?  under  others.      The 

•r  has  applied  the  provisions  of  the  Seventh  Article  to 

the  clu*«  mentioned  in  the  Sixth.     So  disgraceful  an  instance 

s  we  never  «aw  in  any  olficial  document. 

Whether  the  President  acted  well  or  ill,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion. The  principle  on  which  he  proceeded  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. He  was  about  to  advance  a  considerable  sum  for 
tli-  purpose  of  transporting  these  people  to  Hayti.  He  ap- 
pears, as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  these  instructions,  to  have 
exacted  no  security  from  the  higher  and  most  respectable 
class.  Hut  he  thought  it  probable,  we  suppose,  that  many 
of  those  idle  and  profligate  persons  who  abound  in  all  great 
cities,  and  who  are  peculiarly  likely  to  abound  in  a  degraded 
caste,  beggars  and  thieves,  the  refuse  of  the  North  American 
bridewells,  might  accept  his  proposals,  merely  that  they  might 
li\<-  for  some  months  at  free  costs,  and  then  return  to  their 
pld  habits.  He  therefore  naturally  required  some  assurance 
that  th<.-  poorer  emigrants  intended  to  support  themselves  by 
their  industry  before  he  would  agree  to  ad\ance  their  sub- 


1  Second  Pan  of  Major  Moody'*  Report,  p.  30 
•  Ibid,  p  12. 
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The  Major  proceeds  thus :  — 

"  Your  Lordship  may  observe,  in  the  instructions  o,"  the  President^ 
that  onlv  certain  modes  of  rewarding  the  labour  of  the  free  American 
Black  ai'c  mentioned,  viz.  renting  land  already  improved,  working  in 
the  field  to  share  the  produce  with  the  lal»onrcr,  or,  by  being  proprietors 
of  hind,  to  cultivate  on  their  own  account  \\itlumt  either  rent  or  pur- 
chase, having  land  from  the  free  gift  of  the  Government. 

"  The  ordinary  mode  of  rewarding  the  labourer  by  the  payment  of 
waires,  as  in  England  or  the  East  Indies,  where  the  country  is  fully  peo- 
pled, is  never  once  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  President  Boyer,  who 
may  lie  fairly  supposed  to  understand  the  situation  of  the  country 
which  he  governs."  L 

For  the  sake  of  the  Haytians,  we  hope  that  Boyer  under- 
stands the  country  which  he  governs  better  than  the  Major 
understands  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Who,  before, 
ever  thought  of  mentioning  the  renting  of  land  as  a  mode  of 
rewarding  the  labourer?  The  renting  of  land  is  a  transac- 
tion between  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  and  the  capitalist. 
Can  Major  Moody  possibly  imagine,  that,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  the  labourer,  as  a  labourer,  pays  rent,  or  receives  it? 
He  surely  must  know,  that  those  emigrants  who  rented  land, 
must  have  rented  it  in  the  capacity,  not  of  labourers,  but  of 
capitalists;  that  they  must  have  paid  the  rent  out  of  the  prof- 
its of  their  stock,  not  out  of  the  gains  of  their  labour;  that 
even  when  a  man  works  on  his  own  account,  the  gains  of  his 
labour,  though  not  generally  called  wages,  are  wages  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and.  though  popularly  confounded  with 
his  profits,  follow  a  law  altogether  different.  But  Boyer, 
says  Major  Moody,  never  mentions  wages.  How  can  wages 
be  better  defined,  than  a>  the  share  of  the  produce  allowed 
to  the  labourer  ?  Does  Major  Moody  conceive  that  wages 
can  be  paid  only  in  money,  or  that  money  wages  represent 
any  thing  but  that  share  of  the  produce  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  ?  He  goes  on,  however,  floundering  deeper  and 
deeper  in  absurdity  at  every  step. 

"In  the  present  constitution  of  Hayti,  as  administered  by  President 
Boyer,  in  "  Titre  sur  1'Etat  Politique  des  Citoyens,"  I  find,  under  tha 
47th  act,  that  the  rights  of  citizenship  are  suspended,  as  regards  domes 
tics  working  for  wages  ('  par  1'etat  de  domestique  a  gages 'y,  in  thai 
tery  republican  country,  where  a  person,  ignorant  of  the  effect  of  phys- 
ical causes,  would  naturally  conclude  that  it  would  be  most  unjust  to 
Deprive  a  man  of  his  right  of  citizenship,  because  he  preferred  one 
Bode  of  subsisting  himself  to  another,  which  the  Government  wished 
to  encourage,"  * 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moodv's  Report,  p.  32- 
•  Ibid. 
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Physical  causes  again  !     We  should  like  to  know  whether 

••  physical  causes  operate  in  France.     In    the    French 

liuuion  of  the  year  1791,  we  find  the  following  Article, 

be  an  active  citizen,  it  is  necessary  not  to  be  in  a 

•Denial  situation,  namely,  that  of  a  servant  receiving  wages." 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  law  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
M.ijor  Moody,  nothing  but  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone  will 
explain  —  this  law,  which  any  person,  ignorant  of  physical 
causes,  would  consider  as  grossly  unjust,  is  copied  from  the 
Institutions  of  a  great  and  enlightened  European  nation. 
"NV.-  can  assure  him, that  a  little  knowledge  of  history  is  now 
ami  then  very  useful  to  a  person  who  undertakes  to  specu- 
late on  politics. 

N\  «•  must  return  for  a  moment  to  the  North  American 
emigrants.  Much  mismanagement  seems  to  have  taken 
place  with  respect  to  them.  They  were  received  with  cor- 
diality, and  pamfwrcd  with  the  utmost  profusion,  by  the  lib- 
eral inhabitants  of  Port-au-Prince.  They  had  left  a  country 
where  they  had  always  been  treated  as  the  lowest  of  man- 
kind ;  they  had  landed  in  a  country  where  they  were  over- 
whelmed wiih  caresses  and  presents.  The  heads  of  many 
were  turned  by  the  change.  Many  came  from  cities,  and, 
totally  unaccustomed  to  agricultural  labour,  found  themselves 
tran.'porlcd  into  the  midst  of  an  agricultural  community. 
The  Government,  with  more  generosity  than  wisdom,  .suf- 
fered them  to  eat  their  rations  in  idleness.  This  is  a  short 
summary  of  the  narrative  of  Dr.  Dewey,  who  was  himself 
on  the  spot.  He  continues  thus. 

"  Although  these  nml  other  circumstances  dumped  the  ardour  of  some 
•f  the  emigrant*,  and  rendered  them  dissatisfied  with  their  situation, 
jrct  I  have  uniformly  found  the  industrious  and  the  most  respectable, 
end  sm-li  M  were  tilted  to  be  cultivators  of  the  soil,  contented  with 
their  condition  and  prospect*,  and  convinced  that  great  advantages 
were  pat  within  their  reach.  Bv  far  the  greater  part  of  the  emigrants 
I  saw  were  satisfied  with  their  change  of  country,  and  many  were  so 
much  pleased  that  they  would  not  return  on  uny  consideration,  and 
that  they  never  felt  at  home  before,  that  they  have  never  felt  what 
-  to  be  in  a  country  where  their  colour  was  not  despised.  Hut 
tlixe  were  such  an  went  out  expecting  to  meet  difficulties,  and  not  to  lire 
«  the  city  ;  and  they  are  so  numerous,  and  punning  their  conrne  with 
10  much  enterprise,  that  1  feel  there  is  no  more  reason  for  surprise  at 
the  iii'lu-try  and  contentment  which  they  exhibit,  than  at  the  dissatis- 
faction which  has  brought  back  200,  and  will  perhaps  bring  back  a  fe* 
fcore."  » 

1  Second  Part  of  Major  Moody's  Report,  p.  35.  - 
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All  tins  statement  the  Major  quotes  as  triumphantly  as  if 
it  were  favourable  to  his  hypathesis,  or  as  if  it  were  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  refute  every  syllable  that  he  has  written. 
Those  who  came  from  towns  shrunk  from  agricultural  labour. 
Is  this  a  circumstance  peculiar  to  any  climate  ?  Let  Major 
Moody  try  the  same  experiment  in  this  country  with  the 
footmen  and  shopmen  of  London,  and  see  what  success  he 
will  have.  But  those  who  were  accustomed  to  tillage.  ap» 
plied  themselves  to  it  with  vigour ;  and  this  though  they 
came  from  a  cold  country,  and  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  influence  of  tropical 
heat.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  their  desire  to  better  their 
Condition  surmounted  that  love  of  repose  which,  according 
to  the  new  philosophy  of  labour,  can,  in  warm,  fertile,  and 
thinly  peopled  countries,  be  surmounted  only  by  the  fear  of 
punishment. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  principal  topics  of  which 
the  Major  has  treated.  We  have  done  him  more  than  jus- 
tice. We  have  arranged  his  chaotic  mass  of  facts  and  theo- 
ries ;  we  have  frequently  translated  his  language  into  Eng- 
lish ;  we  have  refrained  from  quoting  the  exquisitely  ridicu- 
J«us  similitudes  and  allusions  with  which  he  has  set  off  his 
reasonings ;  we  have  repeatedly  taken  on  ourselves  the  bur- 
den of  the  proof  in  cases  where,  by  all  the  rules  of  logic, 
we  might  have  imposed  it  on  him.  Against  us,  he  cannot 
resort  to  his  ordinary  modes  of  defence.  He  cannot  charge 
us  with  ignorance  of  local  circumstances,  for  almost  all  the 
facts  on  which  we  have  argued  are  taken  from  his  own  re- 
port. He  cannot  sneer  at  us  as  pious,  benevolent  people, 
misled  by  a  blind  hatred  of  slavery,  eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  laudable  end,  but  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  alone  it 
can  be  obtained.  We  have  treated  the  question  as  a  ques- 
tion purely  scientific.  We  have  reasoned  as  if  we  had  beet 
reasoning,  not  about  men  and  women,  but  about  spinning- 
jeanies  and  power-looms. 

Point  by  point  we  have  refuted  his  whole  theory.  W» 
have  shown  that  the  phenomena  which  he  attributes  to  th 
atmosphere  of  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  in  the  most  temper- 
ate climates;  and  that,  if  coercion  be  desirable  in  the  case 
of  the  West  Indian  labourer,  the  stocks,  the  branding  iron, 
and  the  forty  stripes  save  one,  ought  to  be,  without  delay 
introduced  into  .England. 
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Tli.-re  are  still  some  parts  of  the  subject  on  which,  if  thw 
article  were  not  already  too  long,  \ve  should  wish  to  dwell. 
Coercion,  according  to  Major  Modtiy,  is  necessary  only  in 
th.»-e  tropical  countries  in  which  the  population  does  not 
>  on  the  means  of  subsistence.  He  holds,  that  the  mul- 
tiplication of  the  species  will  at  length  render  it  superfluous. 
It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  this  remedy  is  incompatible 
with  the  evil ;  that  the  deadly  labour,  or,  as  he  would  call  it, 
th.-  steady  labour,  which  the  West  Indian  sugar-planter  ex- 
act*, destroys  lifo  with  frightful  rapidity  ;  that  the  only  colo- 
nies in  which  the  slaves  keep  up  their  numbers  are  those  in 
which  the  cultivation  of  sugar  has  altogether  ceased,  or  has 
greatly  diminished ;  and  that,  in  those  settlements  in  which 
it  i*  extensively  and  profitably  carried  on,  the  population  de- 
creatft  at  a  rale  which  portends  its  speedy  extinction.  To 
•ay,  therefore,  that  the  negroes  of  the  sugar  colonies  must 
continue  slaves  till  their  numbers  shall  have  greatly  increased, 
is  to  say,  in  decent  and  humane  phraseology,  that  they  must 
continue  slaves  till  the  whole  race  is  exterminated. 

At  some  future  time  we  may  resume  this  subject.  We 
may  then  attempt  to  explain  a  principle,  which,  though  es- 
tablished by  long  ex|>crience,  still  appears  to  many  people 
paradoxical,  namely,  that  a  rise  in  tlm  price  of  sugar,  while 
uders  the  slave  mure  valuable,  tends  at  the  same  time  to 
abridge  hi*  life.  We  may  then  also  endeavour  to  show  how 
completely  such  a  system  is  at  variance  with  the  principles 
on  which  alone  colonization  can  be  defended.  When  a  great 
country  scatters,  in  some  vast  and  fertile  wilderness,  the 
seeds  of  a  civilized  population,  fosters  and  protects  the  infant 
community  through  the  period  of  helplessness,  and  rears  it 
in!"  a  mighty  nation,  the  measure  is  not  only  beneficial  to 
mankind,  but  may  answer  as  a  mercantile  speculation.  The 
BUDS  which  were  advanced  for  the  support  and  defence  of  u 
t  \s  emigrants,  struggling  with  difficulties  and  surrounded  by 
dangers,  are  repaid  by  an  extensive  and  lucrative  commerce 
with  flourishing  and  populous  regions,  which,  but  for  those 
emigrants,  would  still  have  been  inhabited  only  by  savages 
an<i  beasts  of  prey.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  the  errors  which 
our  ancestors  committed,  both  during  their  connexion  with 
the  North  American  provinces,  and  at  the  time  of  separation, 
«e  arc  inclined  to  think  that  England  has,  on  the  whole,  ob- 
•ainod  great  benefits  from  them.  From  our  dominions  in 
New  South  Wales,  if  judiciously  governed,  great  advantages 
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may  also  be  derived.  But  what  advantage  can  we  derive 
from  colonies  in  which  the  population,  under  a  cruel  and 
grinding  system  of  oppression,  is  rapidly  wasting  away  ? 
The  planter,  we  must  suppose,  knows  his  own  interest.  If 
he  chooses  to  wear  his  slave  to  death  by  exacting  from  him 
an  exorbitant  quantity  of  work,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
gains  more  by  the  work  than  he  loses  by  the  death. 

But  his  capital  is  not  the  only  capital  which  has  been  sunk 
in  those  countries.  Who  is  to  repay  the  English  nation  foi 
the  treasure  which  has  been  expended  in  governing  and  de- 
fending them?  If  we  had  made  Jamaica  what  we  have 
made  Massachusetts,  if  we  had  raised  up  in  Guiana  a  popu- 
lation like  that  of  New  York,  we  should  indeed  have  been 
repaid.  But  of  such  a  result  under  the  present  system  there 
is  no  hope.  It  is  not  improbable  that  some  who  are  now 
alive  may  see  the  last  negro  disappear  from  our  Transatlan- 
tic possessions.  After  having  squandered  a  sum,  which,  if 
judiciously  employed,  might  have  called  into  existence  a 
great,  rich,  and  enlightened  people,  which  might  have  spread 
our  arts,  our  laws,  and  our  language  from  the  banks  of  the 
Maragnon  to  the  Mexican  sea,  we  shall  again  leave  our  ter- 
ritories deserts  as  we  found  them,'  without  one  memorial  to 
prove  that  a  civilized  man  ever  set  foot  on  their  shores. 

But  we  must  absolutely  conclude.  This  subject  is  far  too 
extensive  to  be  fully  discussed  at  present ;  and  we  have  an- 
other duty  to  perform.  With  the  Major  we  began,  and  with 
the  Major  we  mean  to  end.  That  he  is  a  very  respectable 
officer,  and  a  very  respectable  man,  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  But  we  do,  with  all  seriousness  and  good-will  assure 
him,  that  he  has  no  vocation  to  be  a  philosopher.  If  he  has 
set  his  heart  on  constructing  theories,  we  are  sorry  for  him ; 
for  we  cannot  flatter  him  with  the  faintest  hope  of  success. 
A  few  undigested  facts,  and  a  few  long  words  that  mean 
nothing,  are  but  a  slender  stock  for  so  extensive  a  business. 
For  a  time  he  may  play  the  politician  among  philosophers, 
and  the  philosopher  among  politicians.  lie  may  bewildei 
speculative  men  with  the  cant  of  office,  and  practical  men 
with  the  cant  of  metaphysics.  But  at  last  he  must  find  his 
level.  He  is  very  fit  to  be  a  collector  of  facts,  a  purveyor 
of  details  to  those  who  know  how  to  reason  on  them ;  but 
hs  is  no  more  qualified  to  speculate  on  political  science,  than 
H  bricklayer  is  to  rival  Palladio,  or  a  nurseryman  to  con 
Cute  Limurus. 
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(Edinburgh  Renew,)  JMM,  1827. 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  prefixing  to  thu 
Article  the  name  of  such  a  publication.  The  two  numbers 
which  lie  on  our  table  contain  nothing  which  could  be  en- 
dured, even  at  a  dinner  of  the  Pitt  Club,  unless,  as  the  news- 
pajM-rs  express  it,  the  hilarity  had  been  continued  to  a  very 
hour.  We  have  met,  we  confess,  with  nobody  who  has 
ever  seen  them;  and,  should  our  account  excite  any  curi- 
p'-peeting  them,  we  fear  that  an  application  to  the 
bookseller-  will  already  be  too  late.  Some  tidings  of  them 
may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  the  trunk-makers.  In  order 
to  con-ole  our  readers,  however,  under  this  disappointment, 
we  will  venture  to  assure  them,  that  the  only  subject  on 
which  the  reasonings  of  the.se  Antijacobin  Reviewers  throw 
any  lijrht.  is  one  in  which  we  take  very  little  interest — tho 
state,  of  their  own  understandings ;  and  that  the  only  feeling 
which  their  pathetic  appeals  have  excited  in  us,  is  that  of 
deep  regret  for  our  four  shillings,  which  are  gone  and  will 
return  no  more. 

It  is  not  a  very  cleanly,  or  a  very  agreeable  task,  to  rake 
om  the  kennels  of  oblivion  the  remains  of  drowned  abor- 
.  which  have  never  oj>ened  their  eyes  on  the  day,  or 
i  been  heard  to  whimper,  but  have  been  at  once  trans- 
1  from  the  tilth  in  which  they  were  littered,  to  the  filth 
with   which    they  are   to  rot.     But  unhappily  we   have  no 
choice.     Bad  as  this  work  is,  it  is  quite  as  good   as  any 
which  has  appeared  against  the  present  administration.     We 
bave  looked  everywhere,  without  being  able  to  find  any  an- 
tagonist who  can  possibly  be  as  much  ashamed  of  defeat  ai 
r      iiall  be  of  victory. 

•   fkt  New  Ani-'OfMn  Renew.  —  Not.  I.  amd  11.  Sw.     London.  1897 
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The  manner  in  which  the  influence  of  the  press  has  at 
ihis  crisis,  been  exercised,  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable.  All 
the  talent  has  been  on  one  side.  With  an  unanimity  which, 
as  Lord  Londonderry  wisely  supposes,  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  a  dexterous  use  of  the  secret-service  money,  the  able  and 
respectable  journals  of  the  metropolis  have  all  supported  the 
new  government.  It  has  been  attacked,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  writers  who  make  every  cause  which  they  espouse  despi- 
cable or  od.ous,  —  by  one  paper  which  owes  all  its  notoriety 
to  its  reports  of  the  slang  uttered  by  drunken  lads  who  are 
brought  to  Bow  Street  for  breaking  windows  —  by  another 
which  barely  contrives  to  subsist  on  intelligence  from  butlers, 
and  advertisements  from  perfumers.  With  these  are  joined 
all  the  scribblers  who  rest  their  claim  to  orthodoxy  and  loy- 
alty on  the  perfection  to  which  they  have  carried  the  arts  of 
ribaldry  and  slander.  What  part  these  gentlemen  would 
take  in  the  present  contest,  seemed  at  first  doubtful.  We 
feared,  for  a  moment,  that  their  servility  might  overpower 
their  malignity,  and  that  they  would  be  even  more  inclined 
to  flatter  the  powerful  than  to  calumniate  the  innocent.  It 
turns  out  that  we  were  mistaken  ;  and  we  are  most  thankful 
for  it.  They  have  been  kind  enough  to  spare  us  the  dis- 
credit of  their  alliance.  We  know  not  how  we  should  have 
borne  to  be  of  the  same  party  with  them.  It  is  bad  enough, 
God  knows,  to  be  of  the  same  species. 

The  writers  of  the  book  before  us,  who  are  also,  we  be- 
lieve, the  great  majority  of  its  readers,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  belong  to  this  class.  They  rather  resemble  those  snakes 
with  which  Indian  jugglers  perform  so  many  curious  tricks: 
The  bags  of  venom  are  left,  but  the  teeth  are  extracted. 
That  they  might  omit  nothing  tending  to  make  them  ridicu- 
lous, they  have  adopted  a  title  on  which  no  judicious  writer 
would  have  ventured ;  and  challenged  comparison  witli  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  and  amusing  volumes  in  our  language. 
Whether  they  have  assumed  this  name  on  the  principle 
which  influenced  Mr.  Shandy  in  christening  his  children,  or 
from  a  whim  similar  to  that  which  induced  the  proprietors  of 
the  most  frightful  Hottentot  that  ever  lived,  to  give  her  the 
name  of  Venus,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  decide ;  but  we 
would  seriously  advise  them  to  consider,  whether  it  is  for 
their  interest,  that  people  should  be  reminded  of  the  cele 
braced  imitations  of  Darwin  and  Kotzebue,  while  they  an 
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reading  such  parodies  on  the  Bible  as  the  following :  —  "In 
•  days,  a  strange  person  shall  appear  in  the  land,  and  he 
shall  cry  to  the  people.  Behold,  I  ana  possessed  by  the  De- 
BOI.  of  Ultra-Liberalism;  I  have  received  the  gift  of  inco- 
lnT'-n  e;  I  am  a  political  philosopher,  and  a  professorof 
paradoxes." 

We  would  also,  with  great  respect,  ask  the  gentleman  who 
has  lampooned  Mr.  Canning  in  Midi  Drydenian  couplets  aa 
— 

"  When  be  §aid  if  they  would  bat  let  him  io, 
He  would  never  try  "to  turn  them  out  again,"  — 

whether  his  performance  gains  much  by  being  compared 
with  Nfw  Morality  'f  and,  indeed,  whether  such  satire  as  this 
b  likely  to  make  anylnxly  laugh  but  himself,  or  to  make 

•  ly  wince  but  his  publisher  ? 

But  we  roust  take  leave  of  the  New  Anlijacobin  Review  ; 

and  we  do  so,  hoping  that  we  have  secured  the  gratitude  of 

mducfor.4.     W«»  once  heard  a  schoolboy  relate,  with  evi- 

Ment  satisfaction  and  pride,  that  he  had  been  horsewhipped 

by  a  Duke  :  wo  I  rust  that  our  present  condescension  will  be 

as  highly  appreciated. 

it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  scarecrow  of  a 
ridiculous  publication,   that   we  address  our  readers  at  the 
.  n|xir(uMt  crisi-s.     We  are  convinced,  that  the  cause 
of  the  present  Ministers  is  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  cause  of 
toleration,  the  cause  of  political  science,  —  the  cause  of  the 
Deople,  who  are  entitled  to  expect  from  their  wisdom  and  liber- 
ality in  tny  judicious  reform',  —  the  cause  of  the  aristocracy, 
who.  unless  those  reforms  be  adopted,  must  inevitably  be  the 
\       !iu  of  a  violent  and  deso.  it  ing  revolution.     We  are  con- 
viiitv.j.  that   the  government  of  the  country  was  never  in- 
trusted to  m«*n  who  more  thoroughly  understood  its  interest, 
or  were  more  sincerely  disposed   to  promote  it  —  to  men 
who,  in   forming   their  arrangements,   thought  so  much  of 
what  tln-y  f.  ild  do,  and  so  little  of  what  they  could  get.     On 
the  other  side,  we  see  a  party  which,  for  ignorance,  intern- 
UBrance,  and  inconsistency,  lias  :io  parallel  in  our  annals,— 
which,  as  an  Op|K>sition,  wu  really  think,  is  a  scandal  to  the 
nation,  and.  as  a  Ministry,  would  speedily  be  its  ruin.     Un- 
circumstance.s  we  think  it  our  duty  to  give  cur 
support  to  those  with  whose  power  are  inseparably 
bound  up  all  the  dearest  interests  of  the  community,  —  the 
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freedom  of  worship,  of  discussion,  and  of  trade, — our  honoui 
jtbroad,  and  our  tranquillity  at  home. 

In  undertaking  the  defence  of  the  Minister?,  we  feel  our- 
selves embarrassed  by  one  difficulty :  we  are  unable  to 
Comprehend  distinctly  of  what  they  are  accused.  A  state- 
went  of  facts  may  be  contradicted  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Opposition  do  not  deal  in  statements.  Reasonings  may  be 
refuted  ;  but  the  gentlemen  of  the  Opposition  do  not  reason 
There  is  something  impassive  and  clastic  about  their  dul- 
ness,  on  which  all  the  weapons  of  controversy  are  thrown 
away.  It  makes  no  resistance,  and  receives  no  impression. 
To  argue  with  it,  is  like  stabbing  the  water,  or  cudgelling  a 
woolpack.  Buonaparte  is  said  to  have  remarked,  that  the 
English  soldiers  at  Waterloo  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  equally  fortunate  in  politics 
and  in  war,  has  the  rare  felicity  of  bemg  supported  a  second 
time  by  a  force  of  this  description,  —  men  whose  desperate 
hardihood  in  argument  sets  all  assailants  at  defiance,  —  who 
fight  on,  though  borne  down  on  every  side  by  overwhelming 
proofs,  rush  enthusiastically  into  the  mouth  of  an  absurdity, 
or  stake  themselves  with  cool  intrepidity  on  the  horn  of  a 
dilemma.  We  doubt  whether  this  unconquerable  pertinac- 
ity be  qiite  as  honourable  in  debate  as  in  battle  ;  but  we  are 
sure,  that  it  is  a  very  difh'cult  task  for  persons  trained  in  the 
old  school  of  logical  tactics  to  contend  with  antagonists  who 
possess  such  a  quality. 

The  species  of  argument  in  which  the  members  of  the  Op- 
position appear  chiefly  to  excel,  is  that  of  which  the  Mar- 
quis, in  the  Critique  de  F Jfcole  des  Femmes,  showed  himself 
so  great  a  master :  —  "  Tarte  a  la  creme  —  morbleu,  tarte  a 
la  cremc !  "  "  lie  bien,  que  veux  tu  dire,  tarte  a  la  cremc?" 
"Parbleti,  tarte  a  la  creme,  chevalier  !"  "Mais  encore?" 
"Tarte  a  la  creme  ! "  "  Di-nous  tin  peu  tes  raisons."  "  Tarte 
a  la  creme  ! "  "  Mais  il  faut  expliquer  ta  pensee,  ce  me 
gemble."  "Tarte  a  la  creme,  Madame."  "Que  trouvez- 
rouz  la  a  redire?"  "  Moi,  rien  ;  —  tarte  u  la  creme  !" 
With  equal  taste  and  judgment,  the  writers  and  speakers  of 
ihe  Opposition  repeat  their  favourite  phrases,  —  "deserted 
principles,"  '•unnatural  coalition,"  "base  love  of  oilK  v." 
They  have  not,  we  must  allow,  been  unfortunate  in  their 
choice  of  a  topic.  The  English  are  but  too  much  accustomed 
to  consider  every  public  virtue  as  comprised  in  consistency 
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Mid  the  name  of  coalition  lias  to  many  ears  a  startling  and 
ominous  round.  Of  all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Ministry,  this  alone,  as  far  as  we  can  discover,  has  any 
meaning;  and  even  to  this  we  can  allow  no  force. 

inn  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  is  manifestly  ab- 
Mml :  Since  in  a  popular  government,  no  good  can  be  done 
without  concert,  and  no  concert  can  be  obtained  without 

nroraise.  Those  who  will  not  stoop  to  compliances 
which  the  condition  of  human  nature  renders  necessary, 
are  fitter  to  be  hermits  than  to  be  statesmen.  Their  virtue, 
lik .•  gold  which  is  too  refined  to  be  coined,  must  be  alloyed 
before  it  can  be  of  any  use  in  the  commerce  of  society.  But 

'  peculiarly  inconsistent  and  unreasonable  is  the  conduct 
of  those  who,  while  they  profess  strong  Party-feelings,  yet 
tnterinin  a  superstilious  aversion  to  Coalitions.  Every  argu- 

:  which  can  be  urged  against  coalitions,  as  such,  is  also 
an  argument  against  party  connexions.  Every  argument  by 

h   party  connexions  can  be  defended,  is  a  defence  of 

coalition*.     What  coalitions  are  to  putties,  parties  arc  to  in- 

divi'lu  iU.     The  members  of  a  party,  in  order  to  promote 

nome  great  common  object,  consent  to  wave  all  subordinate 

lions:  —  That  they  may  co-operate  with  more  ef- 

where  they  agree,  they  contrive,  by  reciprocal  conces- 
sions, to  preserve  the  semblance  of  unanimity,  even  where 
they  differ.     Men  are  not  thought  unprincipled  for  acting 
tlni-i ;  because  it  is  evident  that  without  such  mutual  sacri- 
of  individual  opinions,  no  government  can  be  formed, 
nor  any  important  measures  carried,  in  a  world  of  which  the 
inhabitants  resemble  each  other  so  little,  and  depend  on  each 
other  ao  much.  —  in  which  there  are  as  many  varieties  of 
mind  as  of  countenance,  yet  in  which  great  effects  can  be 
produced  only  by  combined  exertions.     We  must  extend  the 
indulgence   to  a  coalition  between  parties.     If  they 
Agree  on  every  important  practical  question,  if  they  differ 
Mi\j  about  objects  which  are  either  insignificant  or  unattain- 
able, no  party  man  can,  on  his  own  principles,  blame  them 
fcr  uniting.     These  doctrines,  like  all  other  doctrines,  may 
be  pushed  to  extremes  by  the  injudicious,  or  employed  by 
.ing  :>'  a  pretext  tor  profligacy.     But  that  they  are 
not  in  themselves  unreasonable  or  pernicious,  the  whole  his- 
'ory  of  our  country  prove*. 
The  Revolution  itself  was  the  fruit  of  a  coalition  between 

i.  18 
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parties,  which  had  attacked  each  other  with  a  fury  unknown 
in  later  times.  In  the  preceding  generation  their  hostility 
had  covered  England  with  blood  and  mourning.  They  had 
subsequently  exchanged  the  sword  for  the  axe :  But  their 
enmity  was  not  the  less  deadly  because  it  was  disguised  by 
the  forms  of  justice.  By  popular  clamour,  by  infamous  tes- 
timony, by  perverted  law,  they  had  shed  innocent  and  noble 
blood  like  water.  Yet  all  their  animosities  were  forgotten  in 
the  sense  of  their  common  danger.  Whigs  and  Tories 
signed  the  same  associations.  Bishops  and  field-preachera 
thundered  out  the  same  exhortations.  The  doctors  of  Ox- 
ford and  the  goldsmiths  of  London  sent  in  their  plate  with 
equal  zeal.  The  administration  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  defended  Holland,  rescued  Germany,  con- 
quered Flanders,  dismembered  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  shook 
the  throne  of  France?,  vindicated  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  established  the  empire  of  the  sea,  was  formed  by  a  junc- 
tion between  men  who  had  many  political  contests  and  many 
personal  injuries  to  forget.  Somers  had  been  a  member  of 
the  ministry  which  had  sent  Marlborough  to  the  Tower. 
Marlborough  had  assisted  in  harassing  Somers  by  a  vexa- 
tious impeachment.  But  would  these  great  men  have  acted 
wisely  or  honourably  if,  on  such  ground*,  they  had  refused 
,o  serve  their  country  in  concert?  The  Cabinet  which  con- 
ducted the  seven  years'  war  with  such  distinguished  ability 
and  success,  was  composed  of  members  who  had  a  short 
time  before  been  leaders  of  opposite  parties.  The  Union 
between  Fox  and  North  is,  we  own,  condemned  by  that  ar- 
gument which  it  will  never  be  possible  to  answer  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  the  great  body  of  mankind,  —  the  argu- 
ment from  the  event.  But  we  should  feel  some  surprise  at 
the  dislike  which  some  zealous  Pittites  affect  to  entertain  for 
coalitions,  did  we  not  know  that  a  Pittite  means,  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  present  day,  a  person  who  differs  from  Mr. 
Pitt  on  every  subject  of  importance.  There  are,  indeed,  two 
Pitts,  — the  real  and  the  imaginary,  —  the  Pitt  of  history,  a 
Parliamentary  reformer,  an  enemy  of  the  Test  and  Corpora- 
lion  Acts,  an  advocate  of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  of  free 
trade,  — and  the  canonized  Pitt  of  the  legend,  —  as  unlike  to 
his  namesake  as  Virgil  the  magician  to  Virgil  the  poet,  o» 
St.  James  the  slayer  of  Moors  to  St.  James  the  fisherman. 
Wliat  may  Ixave  been  the  opinions  of  that  unreal  being  whose 
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birthday  is  celebrated  by  libations  to  Protestant  Ascendency, 
on  the  subject  of  coalitions,  we  leave  it  to  his  veracious  ha- 

raphers,  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Westmoreland,  to  deter- 
mine. The  sentiments  of  the  real  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  easily 
ascertained  from  hi*  conduct.  At  the  time  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  admitted  to  participation  in  his  power  those  who 
It  i  I  formerly  been  his  most  determined  enemies.  In  1804 

onnected  himself  with  Mr.   Fox,  and,  on  his  return  to 

••„  attempted  to  procure  a  high  situation  in  the  govern- 
nvnt  for  his  new  ally.  One  more  instance  we  will  mention, 
which  has  little  weight  with  us,  but  which  ought  to  have 
much  weight  with  our  opponents.  They  talk  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  — 
but  the  real  object  of  their  adoration  is  unquestionably  the 
late  Mr.  Percival,  a  gentleman  whose  acknowledged  private 
virtues  were  but  n  poor  compensation  to  his  country  for  the 
narrowness  and  feebleness  of  his  policy.  In  1809  that  min- 

oflTercd  to  serve,  not  only  with  Lord  Grenville  and  Earl 
Grey,  but  even  under  them.  No  approximation  of  feeling 
between  the  members  of  the  government  and  their  op- 
ponents hud  then  taken  place:  there  had  not  even  been 
tin-  slightest  remission  of  hostilities.  On  no  question  of  for- 
or  domestic  policy  were  the  two  parties  agreed.  Yet 

•r  such  circumstances  was  this  proposition   made.     It 

as  might  have  been  anticipated,  rejected  by  the  Whigs 
*  Icrided  by  the  country.  But  the  recollection  of  it  ought 
certainly  to  prevent  those  who  concurred  in  it,  and  their  de- 
Toted  followers,  from  talking  of  the  baseness  and  selfishness 
of  coalitions. 

These  general  reasonings,  it  may  be  said,  are  superfluous. 
It  H  not  to  coalitions  in  the  abstract,  but  to  the  present  coali- 
tion in  particular,  that  objection  is  made.  We  answer,  that 
an  attack  on  the  present  coalition  cnn  only  be  maintained 
by  succeeding  in  the  mo<t  signal  way  in  an  attack  on  coali- 

i  in  the  attract.  For  never  ho*  the  world  seen,  and 
never  is  it  likely  to  see,  a  junction  between  parties  agree- 

>u  so  many  point-*,  and  differing  on  so  few.  The  Whigs 
an  1  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Canning  were  united  in  principle.- 
rtu>y  were  separated  only  by  name?,  by  badges,  and  by 
recollections.  Opposition,  on  such  grounds  as  these,  would 
Uave  been  disgraceful  to  English  statesmen.  It  would  have 
been  as  unreasonable  and  as  profligate  as  the  disputes  of  the 

and  green  factions  in  the  Hippodrome  of  Constantino 
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pie.  One  man  admires  Mr.  Pitt,  and  another  Mr.  Fox. 
Are  they  therefore  never  to  net  together?  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr.  Fox  were  themselves  willing  to  coalesce  white  they 
were  alive;  and  it  would  therefore  be  strange,  if,  after  they 
have  been  lying  for  twenty  years  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
their  names  should  keep  parties  asunder.  One  man  approves 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  Another  thinks  it  unjust  and 
impolitic,  liut  the  war  is  over,  it  is  now  merely  a  matter 
of  historical  controversy.  And  the  statesman  who  should  re- 
quire his  colleagues  to  adopt  his  confession  of  faith  respect- 
ing it,  would  act  as  madly  as  Don  Quixote  when  he  went  to 
blows  with  Cardenio  about  the  chastity  of  Queen  Madasima. 
On  these  points,  and  on  many  such  points  as  these,  our  new 
Ministers,  no  doubt,  hold  different  opinions.  They  may  also, 
for  aught  we  know,  hold  different  opinions  about  the  title  of 
Perk  in  Warbeck,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  /-,'<xa))>  JhiuihxTj. 
But  we  shall  hardly,  on  such  grounds  as  these,- pronounce 
their  union  a  sacrifice  of  principle  to  place. 

It  is,  in  short,  of  very  little  importance  whether  the  parties 
which  have  lately  united  entertain  the  same  sentiments  re- 
specting thing-;  which  have  been  done  and  cannot  be  undone. 
It  is  of  as  little  importance  whether  they  have  adopted  the 
same  speculative  notions  on  questions  which  could  not  at 
present  be  brought  forward  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess, and  which,  in  all  probability,  they  will  never  be  re- 
quired to  discuss.  The  real  questions  are  these  :  Do  they 
differ  as  to  the  policy  which  present  circumstances  require? 
Or  is  any  great  cause,  which  they  may  have  heretofore  e*- 
,»oused,  placed  in  a  more  unfavourable  situation  by  their 
junction  ? 

That  this  is  the  case,  no  person  has  even  attempted  to 
(»rDve.  Bold  assertions  have  indeed  been  made  by  a  class 
of  writers,  who  seem  to  think  that  their  readers  are  sis  com- 
pletely destitute  of  memory  as  they  themselves  are  of  shame. 
For  the  last  two  years  they  have  been  abusing  Mr.  Canning 
for  adopting  the  principles  of  the^  Whigs;  and  they  now 
'Inim  that,  in  joining  Mr.  Canning,  the  Whigs  have  aban- 
doned all  their  principles!  "The  Whigs,"  said  one  of  their 
writers,  but  a  few  months  ago,  "are  exercising  more  real 
power  by  means  of  the  present  Ministers  than  if  they  were 
themselves  in  otlice."  "  The  Ministers,"  said  another,  "  are 
lo  longer  Tories.  What  they  call  conciliation  is  mere  Whig 
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jfiMii."     A  third  observed  that  the  jest  of  Mr.  Cunning  about 

i  I  hi*  thunder  had  lost  all  its  point,  and  that  it  wa§ 

a  lamentable  truth,  that  all  the  late  measures  of  the  govern* 

inent  seemed  to  have  been  dictated  by  the  Whigs.     Yet  thesa 

authors  have  now  the   effrontery  to   assert  that   the 

Whig*  could  not  possibly  support  Mr.  Canning  without  re- 

•  every  opinion  which  they  had  formerly  professed. 
We  confidently  atlinn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  no  princi- 
ple \vli:itever  has  been  sacrificed.     With  respect  to  our  for- 

relations  and  our  commercial  policy,  the  two  parties 
IMS*-   for  years   been   perfectly  agreed.     On   the    Calholic 
the  view*  of  the  Whigs  are  the  same  with  those  of 
a  great  in  ijority  of  their  new  colleague*.     It  is  true  that,  in 
an    illustrious   assembly,   which  was   formerly  suspected  of 
:  dulness  and  great  decorum,  and  which  has  of  late  ef« 
,  illy  redeemed  it -if  If  from  one  half  of  the  reproach,  the 
>:'  the  Whigs  toward*  the  Catholics  has  been  repre- 
sented in  a  very  unfavourable  light.     The  arguments  em- 
•H!  against  them  belong,  we  suppose,  to  a  kind  of  logic 
which  iho  privileged  orders  alone  are  qualified  to  use,  and 
which,  with   their  other  constitutional  distinctions,  we  ear- 
•'y  pray  that  they  may  long  keep  to  themselves.     An  in- 
>ui  member  of  this  assembly  is  said  to  have  observed, 
tin:  tin-  Protestant  alarmists  were  bound  to  oppose  the  new 
.M  -a  as  friends  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  that  the  Cath- 

_iit  to  oppose   them  as  traitors  to  the  same  cause. 
II     :      ilmleil  the  former  of  the  infinite  danger  of  trusting 

•  a  Cabinet  composed  principally  of  persons  favoura- 
ble to  emancipation :  and,  at  the  same  time,  pointed  the  in- 

i  of  the  latter  against  the  perfidy  of  the  pretended 

who  had   not  stipulated    that   emancipation  should 

»e  made  a  ministerial  measure !     We  cannot  sufficiently  ad- 

mil-.-  i  he.  exquisite  dexterity  of  an  assailant  who,  in  the  same 

i:h.  Manic*  the  same  people  for  doing,  and  for  not  doing 

tin-  same  thing.     To  ordinary  plebeian  understandings  we 

-      ild  think  it  undeniable  that  the  Catholic  question  mu>t  be 

—  either  in  the  same  situation  in  which  it  was  before  the 

change;  or  it  must  have  lost;  or  it  must  have  gained. 

If  i:  Live  gained,  the  Whigs  are  justified;  if  it  have  lost, 

th<  •  v  uiea  of  the  claims  ought  zealously  to  support  the  new 

rovernment ;  if  it  be  exactly  where  it  was  before,  no  pcrsoa 

who  a  ted  with  Lord  Liverpool  can,  on  this  ground,  consist- 

sntly  oppose  Mr.  Canning. 
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In  this  view,  indeed,  the  cause  of  the  Whigs  is  the  cause 
of  the  ministers  who  have  seceded  from  the  Cabinet.  Both 
parties  have  put  in  the  same  plea ;  and  both  must  be  acquit- 
ted or  condemned  together.  Jf  it  be  allowed  that  the  eleva- 
tion of  Mr.  Canning  was  not  an  event  favourable  to  tho 
Catholic  cause,  the  Whigs  will  certainly  stand  convicted  of 
inconsistency.  But  at  the  same  time,  the  only  argument  by 
which  the  ex-Ministers  have  attempted  to  vindicate  their 
secession,  must  fall  to  the  ground ;  and  it  will  be  difficult  to 
consider  that  proceeding  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  factious 
expedient  to  which  they  have  resorted,  in  order  to  embarrass 
a  colleague  whom  they  envied.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
effect  of  the  late  change  were  such,  that  it  became  the  duty 
of  those  who  objected  to  Catholic  Emancipation,  to  decline 
all  connexion  with  the  Ministry,  it  must  surely  have  become, 
at  the  same  time,  the  duty  of  the  friends  of  Emancipation  to 
support  the  Ministry.  Those  who  take  the  one  ground, 
when  their  object  is  to  vindicate  the  seceders,  and  the  other, 
when  their  object  is  to  blacken  the  Whigs,  who,  in  the  samo 
speech,  do  not  scruple  to  represent  the  Catholic  cause  as  tri- 
umphant and  as  hopeless,  may,  we  fear,  draw  down  some 
ridicule  on  themselves,  but  will  hardly  convince  the  country. 
But  why  did  not  the  Whigs  stipulate  that  some  proposition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  should  be  immediately  brought 
forward,  and  supported  by  the  whole  influence  of  the  Admin- 
istration? We  answer,  simply  because  they  could  not  ob- 
tain such  conditions,  and  because,  by  insisting  upon  them, 
they  would  have  irreparably  injured  those  whom  they  meant 
to  serve,  and  have  thrown  the  government  into  the  hands  of 
men  who  would  have  employed  all  its  power  and  patronage 
to  support  a  system  which,  we  do  not  scruple  to  say,  is  the 
Bhame  of  England,  and  the  cur.se  of  Ireland.  By  the  course 
which  they  have  taken,  they  have  insured  to  the  sister  king- 
dom every  alleviation  which  its  calamities  can  receive  from 
the  lenient  administration  of  an  oppressive  system.  Under 
their  government,  it  will  at  least  be  no  man's  interest  to  es- 
pouse the  side  of  bigotry.  Truth  will  have  a  fair  chance 
Against  prejudice.  And  whenever  the  dislike  with  which 
the  majority  of  the  English  people  regard  the  Catholic  claims 
«hall  have  been  overcome  by  discussion,  no  other  obstacle 
•vill  remain  to  be  surmounted. 

The  friends  of  the  Catholics  .have,  indeed,  too  long  kep4 
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>ut  of  sight  the  real  difficulty  which- impedes  the  progress 
of  all  measures  for  their  relief.  There  has  been  a  nervous 
reluctance  —  perhaps  a  natural  unwillingness,  to  approach 
thin  subject.  Yet  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it 
should  at  last  be  fully  understood.  The  difficulty,  we  be- 
li'-\-.  i-  neither  with  the  King  nor  with  the  Cabinet, — 
neitli-T  with  the  Commons  nor  with  the  Lords.  Jt  is  with 
tin-  IVople  of  England;  and  not  with  the  corrupt,  not  with 
the  servile,  not  with  the  rude  and  uneducated,  not  with  the 

•lute  and  turbulent,  but  with  the  great  body  of  the  mid- 
dling orders;  —  of  those  who  live  in  comfort,  and  have  re- 

••d  some  instruction.     Of  the  higher  classes,  the  decided 

majority   is,  beyond  all  dispute,  with  the  Catholics.     The 

lower  classes  care  nothing  at  all  about  the  question.     It  is 

among  those  whose  influence  is  generally  exerted  for  the 

most  salutary  pur|K>scs, — among  those  from  whom  liberal 

:i  have,  in  general,  received  the  strongest  support, — 

among  those  who  feel  the  deepest  detestation  of  oppression 

and  corruption,  that  erroneous  opinions  on  this  subject  are 

Iri-quenU     A  faction  with  which  they  have  no  other 

ig  in  common,  has,  on  this  question,  repeatedly  made 
tools,  and  has  diverted   their  attention  more   than 

from  its  own  folly  and  profligacy,  by  raising  the  cry  of 
No  Popery.  They  have  esj>oused  their  opinions,  not  from 
want  of  honesty,  not  from  want  of  sense,  but  simply  from 
want  of  information  and  reflection.  They  think  as  the  most 

iitened  men  in  England  thought  seventy  or  eighty  years 
ago.  Pulteney  and  Pelham  would  no  more  have  given  po- 
litical power  to  Papists  than  to  ourang-otitangs.  A  proposi- 
tion for  mitigating  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  would,  in 
their  time,  have  been  received  with  suspicion.  The  full  dis- 
cussion which  the  subject  has  since  undergone,  has  produced 
*  great  change.  Among  intelligent  men  in  that  rank  of 

.0111  which  our  ministers  and  the  members  of  our  legis« 
laturc  are  selected,  the  feeling  in  favour  of  concession  is 
strong  and  general.  But,  unfortunately,  sufficient  attention 
tm-  not  been  paid  to  a  lower,  but  most  influential  and  re- 
ipectabl'-  data.  The  friends  of  the  Catholic  claims,  content 
with  numbering  in  their  ranks  all  the  most  distinguished 

-wn  of  two  generations,  proud  of  lists  of  minorities  and 
Hajoritus  adorned  by  every  name  which  commands  the  re- 
•pert  of  the  country,  have  not  sufficiently  exerted  themselves 
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to  combat  popular  prejudices.  Pamphlets  against  Emanci- 
pation are  circulated,  and  no  answers  appear.  Sermons  are 
preached  against  it,  and  no  pains  are  taken  to  obliterate  the 
impression.  The  rector  curries  a  petition  round  to  every 
shop-keeper  and  every  fanner  in  his  parish,  talks  of  Smith- 
field  and  the  inquisition,  Bishop  Bonner  and  Judge  Jeffries. 
No  person  takes  the  trouble  to  canvass  on  the  other  side. 
At  an  election,  the  candidate  who  is  favourable  to  the  Catho- 
lic claims,  is  almost  always  content  to  stand  on  the  defensive. 
He  shrinks  from  the  odium  of  a  bold  avowal.  While  his 
antagonist  asserts  and  reviles,  he  palliates,  evades,  and  dis- 
tinguishes. He  is  unwilling  to  give  a  pledge  :  he  has  not 
made  up  his  mind :  he  hopes  that  adequate  securities  for  the 
Church  may  be  obtained  :  he  will  wait  to  see  how  the  Cath- 
olic States  of  South  America  behave  themselves !  And 
thus,  as  fast  as  he  am,  lie  gets  away  from  the  obnoxious  sub- 
ject, to  retrenchment,  reform,  or  negro  slavery.  If  such  a 
man  succeeds,  his  vote  does  not  benefit  the  Catholics  half  sc 
much  as  his  shufHing  injures  them.  How  can  the  people 
understand  the  question,  when  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
enlighten  them,  will  not  state  it  to  them  plainly?  Is  it 
strange  that  they  should  dislike  a  cause  of  which  almost  all 
its  advocates  seem  to  be  ashamed?  If,  at  the  late  election, 
all  our  public  men  who  arc  favourable  to  Emancipation  had 
dared  to  speak  out,  had  introduced  the  subject  of  their  own 
accord,  and  discussed  it  day  after  day,  they  might  have  lost 
a  few  votes  ;  they  might  have  been  compelled  to  face  a  few 
dead  cats;  but  they  would  have  put  down  the  prejudice 
effectually.  Five  or  six  friends  of  the  claims  might  have 
been  unseated,  but  the  claims  would  have  been  carried. 

The  popular  aversion  to  them  is  an  honest  aversion ;  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  knowledge  which  the  people  pos- 
sess, it  is  a  just  aversion.  It  has  been  reasoned  down  -vher- 
».ver  the  experiment  has  been  fearlessly  tried.  It  may  be 
ieasoned  down  everywhere.  The  war  should  be  carried  on 
in  every  quarter.  No  misrepresentation  should  be  suffered 
V)  pass  unrefutcd.  When  a  silly  letter  from  Philo-Melane- 
Ihon,  or  Anti-Doyle,  about  the  Coronation  Oath,  or  divided 
allegiance,  makes  its  appearance  in  the  corner  of  a  provincial 
newspaper,  it  will  not  do  merely  to  say,  "  What  stuff! " 
We  must  remember  that  such  statements  constantly  reiter- 
ated, and  seldom  answered,  will  assuredly  be  belie  red 
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Plain,  •=  pi  riled,  moderate  treatises  on  the  subject,  should  find 
their  way  into  every  cottage ;  —  not  such  rancorous  nonsense 
as  that  for  which  the  Catholics  formerly  contracted  with 
tin-  fiercest  and  barest  libeller  of  the  age,  the  apostate  politi- 
cian, th>-  fraudulent  debtor,  the  ungrateful  friend,  whom  Eng- 
has  twice  spewed  out  to  America ;  whom  America, 
_-li  tar  from  squeamish,  has  twice  vomited  back  to  Eng- 
They  will  not.  they  may  be  assured,  serve  their  cause 
by  pouring  forth  unmeasured  abuse  on  men  whose  memory 
U  justly  dear  to  the  hearts  of  a  great  people;  —  men  mighty 
even  in  their  weaknesses,  and  wise  even  in  their  fanati- 
ci'in ;  —  the  goodly  fellowship  of  our  reformer*,  —  the  noble 
army  of  our  martyrs.  Their  scandal  about  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, and  their  wood-cuts  of  the  devil  whispering  in  the  ear 
of  .John  Fox,  will  produce  nothing  but  disgust.  They  must 
conduct  the  controversy  with  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
and  then?  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  issue.  But  of 
tlii-  th«-y  may  be  fully  assured,  that,  while  the  general  feel- 
«»f  the  Nation  remains  unchanged,  a  Ministry  which 
ghotild  stake  its  existence  on  the  success  of  their  claims, 
would  ruin  itself,  without  benefiting  them. 

•oinlii.-t  of  th<-  Catholics,  on  the  present  occasion,  de- 
•  highest  praise.     They  have  shown  that  experience 
:it  last  taught  them  to  know  their  enemies  from  their 
Indeed    there   are    few   scenes    in    this   tragicomic 
world  of  ours  more  amusing  than  that  which  the  leaders  of 
tin    <)| .position  are  now  performing.     The  very  men  who 
long  obstructed  Emancipation,  —  who  have  stirred 
up  til--  public  feeling  in  England  against  Emancipation, — 
who,  in  tine,  have  just  resigned  their  offices,  because  a  sup- 
porter of  Emancipation  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment,—  are  now  weeping  over  the  disappointed  hopes  of 
|K>or  Papists,  and  execrating  the  perfidious  ^yllig•i  who 
taken  office  without  stipulating  for  their  relief!     The 
are,  in  the  mean  time,  in  the  highest  spirits,  con- 
gratulating themselves  on  the  success  of  their  old  friends, 
ami  :  it  the  condoling  visages  of  their  new  champions. 

Something  not  very  dissimilar  is  taking  place  with  respect 
to  Parliamentary  Reform.  The  reformers  are  delighted 
frith  tli.-  new  Ministry.  Their  opponents  are  trying  to  con- 
time  them  that  they  ought  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it.  The 
SVhigs  we  suppose,  ought  to  have  insisted  that  liefoma 
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should  be  made  a  Ministerial  measure.  We  will  not  *i 
present  inquire  whether  they  have,  as  a  body,  ever  declared 
any  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  A  much  shorter  answef 
will  suffice.  Be  Reform  good  or  bad,  it  is  at  present  evi- 
dently unattainable.  No  man  can,  by  coming  into  office,  or 
by  going  out  of  office,  either  effect  it  or  prevent  it.  As  we 
are  arguing  with  people  who  are  more  influenced  by  one 
name  than  by  ten  reasons,  we  will  remind  them  of  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  with  regard  to  this  question.  At 
the  very  time  when  he  publicly  pledged  himself  to  use  his 
whole  power  "  as  a  man  and  as  a  minister,  honestly  and 
boldly"  to  carry  a  proposition  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  he 
was  sitting  in  the  same  Cabinet  with  persons  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  every  measure  of  the  kind.  At  the  present  juncture, 
we  own  that  \ve  should  think  it  as  absurd  in  any  man  to  de- 
cline office  for  the  sake  of  this  object,  as  it  would  have  been 
in  Sir  Thomas  More  to  refuse  the  Great  Seal,  because  ho 
could  not  introduce  all  the  institutions  of  Utopia  into  Kng- 
land.  The  world  would  be  in  a  wretched  state  indeed,  if  no 
person  were  to  accept  of  power,  under  a  form  of  government 
which  he  thinks  susceptible  of  improvement.  The  effect  of 
Mich  scrupulosity  would  be,  that  the  best  and  wisest  men 
would  always  be  out  of  place ;  that  all  authority  would  be 
committed  to  those  who  might  be  too  stupid  or  too  selfish  to 
see  abuses  in  any  system  by  which  they  could  profit,  and 
who,  by  their  follies  and  vices,  would  aggravate  all  the  evils 
springing  from  defective  institutions. 

But  were  we  to  admit  the  truth  of  every  charge  which 
personal  enemies  or  professional  slanderers  have  brought 
against  the  present  ministers  of  the  Crown,  were  we  to  ad- 
mit that  they  had  abandoned  their  principles,  that  they  had 
betrayed  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers,  it  would  still  re- 
main to  be  considered,  whether  we  might  not  change  for  tho 
worse.  We  trust  in  (jod  that  there  is  no  danger.  We  think 
that  this  country  never  will,  never  can,  be  subjected  to  tho 
rule  of  a  party  so  weak,  so  violent,  so  ostentatiously  selfish, 
as  that  which  is  now  in  Opposition.  Has  the  Cabinet 
been  formed  by  a  coalition?  How,  let  us  ask,  has  the  Op- 
position been  formed?  Is  it  not  composed  of  men  who  have, 
all  their  lives,  been  thwarting  and  abusing  each  other,  Jaco- 
bins, Whigs,  Tories,  friends  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  ene- 
toies  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  —  men  united  only  by  theii 
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nmmon  love  of  high  rents,  by  their  common  envy  of  SUJMH 
rior  abilities,  by  their  common  wish  to  depress  the  people 
and  to  dictate  to  the  throne?     Did  Lord  Lansdowne  sit  any 
differ  so  widely  from  Mr.  Canning  as  Lord  Redesdale 
from  Lord  LauderdaJe —  sometime  needle-maker,  and  can- 
didate for  the  shrievalty  of  Lon.Ion?     Are  the  Minister* 
charged  with  deserting  their  opinions  ?  and  can  we  find  no 
instances  of  miraculous  conversion  on  the  left  of  the  wool- 
tack  ?      What   was    the    influence   which   transformed   the 
friend  of  the  Ptople  into  an  aristocrat,  "  resolved  to  stand 
ill  with  his  order?        Whence  was  the  sudden  illumina- 
tion, which  at  once  disclosed  to  all  the  discarded  Ministers 
the  imperfections  of  the  Corn  Hill?     Let  us  suppose  that 
'A'higi  had,  as  a  party,  brought  forward  some  great  mcas- 
•elore  the  late  change.*,  that  they  had  carried  it  through 
th'   Commons,  that  they  had  sent  it  up,  with  the  fairest  pros- 
of  success,  to  the   Lords  and   that  they  had  then,  in 
or«l«-r  to  gratify  Mr.  Canning,  consented,  in  the  face  of  all 
previous  declarations,  to  defeat  it,  what  a  tempest  of 
execration  and  drrision  would  have  burst  upon  them  !     Yet 
conduct  of  the  ex- Ministers,  according  to  the  best  lights 
we  can  obtain  upon  it,  was  even  more  culpable  than  this. 
Not  content  with  doing  a  bad  thing,  they  did  it  in  the  worst 
way.     The  bill  which  had  been  prepared  by  the  leader  for 
:«  they  professed  boundless  veneration,  which  had  been 
brought  in  under  their  own  sanction,  which,  as  they  positive- 
rlared,  had  received  their  fullest  consideration,  which 
"f  themselves  had  undertaken  to  conduct  through  the 
li    i«e  of  Lords  that  very  bill  they  contrived  to  defeat:  — 
and,  in  the  act  of  ideating  it,  they  attempted  to  lay  upon 
tin-  colleagues  whom  they  had  deserted,  the  burden  of  pub- 
lic resentment  which  they  nlone  had  incurred.     We  would 
•peak  with  indulgence  of  men  who  had  done  their  country 
noble  service  before  —  and  of  many  of  whom,  individually,  it 
must  be  impossible  to  think  otherwise  than  with  respect, 
liut  the  scene  lately  passed  in  that  great  assembly  has  af- 
d  and  disgusted  the  country  at  large ;  and  it  is  not  the 
of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  1ms  lessened  in  the  pub- 
-timalion,  not  only  a  body  which  ought  always  to  be 
Vwked  up  to  with  n-.-pect,  but  many  individuals  of  whose 
motives  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  judge  unfavourably, 
ni«l  from  whose  high  qualities  we  trust  the  country  may  jet 
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both  benefit  and  honour.  Mr.  Peel  fortunately  did 
not  expose  himself  quite  as  effectually  as  his  associates,1 
though  we  regret  that  the  tone  he  adopted  was  so  undecided 
and  equivocal.  It  was  not  for  him  to  pronounce  any  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  their  conduct.  lie  was  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  purity  of  their  motives.  And  finally  it  was  the 
eighteenth  of  June  !  —  a  day  on  which,  it  seems,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  is  privilege!  to  commit  all  sorts  of  mischief 
with  impunity  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, however,  though  the  part  which  he  took  was  unfortu- 
nately prominent,  seems  to  have  been  comparatively  inno- 
cent. He  might  not,  while  in  office,  have  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  measure  in  its  original  form.  He  might  not  have 
understood  the  real  nature  of  his  own  unlucky  amendment. 
But  what  were  the  motives  of  Earl  Hat  hurst  ?  Or  where 
were  they  when  he  undertook  the  care  of  the  bill  in  its 
former  shape  ?  Nothing  had  been  changed  since,  excepting 
his  own  situation.  And  it  would  be  the  very  madness  of 
charity  to  believe,  that,  if  he  had  still  been  a  colleague  of 
Lord  Liverpool,  or  had  been  able  to  come  to  terms  with  Mr. 
Canning,  he  would  have  pursued  such  a  line  of  conduct, 
Culpably  as  all  hi<  coadjutors  have  acted  in  this  transaction, 
his  share  of  it  is  the  most  indefensible. 

And  it  is  for  these  men,  —  for  men  who,  before  they  have 
been  two  months  out  of  office,  have  retracted  the  declarations 
which  they  made  on  a  most  important  subject  just  before 
they  quitted  oilice,  —  that  we  are  to  discard  the  present  min- 
fisters,  as  inconsistent  and  unprincipled  !  And  these  men  are 
the  idols  of  those  who  entertain  so  virtuous  a  loathing  for 
unnatural  coalitions,  and  base  compromises.  These  men 
think  themselves  entitled  to  boast  of  the  purity  of  their  pub- 
lie  virtues,  and  to  repel,  with  indignant  amazement,  any 
imputation  of  interested  or  factious  motives. 

We  dwell  long  on  this  event  ;  because  it  is  one  which  ena- 
bles the  country  to  estimate  correctly  the  practical  principles 
of  those  who,  if  the  present  ministers  should  fall,  will  as- 
suredly take  their  places.  To  call  their  conduct  merely  fac- 
tious, is  to  deal  with  it  far  too  mildly.  It  has  been  factious 
at  the  expense  of  consistency,  and  of  all  concern  for  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  people.  Was  there  no  other 
tno>lo  of  embarrassing  the  government  ?  Could  no  other  op- 
portunity be  found  or  made  for  a  division  ?  Was  thsre  no 
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other  pledge  which  could  be  violated,  if  not  with  less  awkward- 
Ive*,  at  least  with  less  injury  to  the  state  ?    Was 
••easary  that  they  should  make  a  handle  of  a  question  on 
which  the  passions  of  the  people  were  roused  to  the  highest 
point,  and  on  which  its  daily  bread  might  depend,  that  they 
nhotild  eondemn  the  country  to  another  year  of  agitation, 
and  expose  it  to  dangers,  which,  only  a  few  months  before, 
h:i'l  themselves  thought  it  necessary  to  avert,  bv  ndvis- 
in  extraordinary  exercise  of  the  prerogative  ?     There  is 
explanation,  and  only  one.     They  were  out,  and  they 
•  IM;  in.      Decency,  consistency,  the  prosperity  and 
a  of  the  country,  were  as  dust  in  the  balance.     They 
v    this    question    had    divided    men    who    were   gener- 
ally united,  and  united  others  who  were  usually  opposed ; 
and  though   they  themselves  had   already  taken  their  part 
with  their  colleagues  in  olfiee  ami  the  more  intelligent  part 
of  their  habitual  opjKMients,  they  did  not  scruple,  for  the  sake 
Jiibarrassing  those  they  had  deserted,  to  purchase  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  mum  TOM-,  follow  ing,  by  opposing  a  measure 
!i   thev   had   theni*elv«*s  concocted,  and   pledged  thetn- 
nclv«*ji  to  support.      From  the  expedients  to  which  they  have 
tworted  in  Opposition,  we  may  judge  of  what  we  have  to 
t  if  they  should  ever  return  to  office. 

will  return  too,  it  must  be  remembered,  not,  as  be- 

the  colleague*  of  men   by  whose  superior  talents  they 

rawed,  and  to  whose  beneficial  measures  they  were 

often    compelled   to   yield  a   reluctant   consent.      The   late 

:»•  bos  separated    the  greater  part  of  them  from   all 

associates  forever :  it    has  divided  the    light  from  the 

ness:  it  has  set  all  the  wisdom,  all  the  liberality,  all  the 

public  -pirit  on  one  side  ;  the  imbecility,  the  bigotry,  and  the 

.ess  on  the  other.     If  they  rule  again,  they  will  rule 

n!.>'..  . 

They  will  return  to  situations  which  they  will  owe  neither 

to  their  talents  nor  to  their  virtues,  neither  to  the  choice  of 

King  nor  to  the  love  of  their  country  ;  but  solely  to  the 

support  of  an   Oligarchical    Faction,   richly  endowed  with 

every  quality  which  ensures  to  its  possessors  the  hatred  ot  a 

:i. — a  faction  arbitrary,  bigoted,  and  insolent,  —  a  fao 

vhidi  makes  parade  of"  its  contempt  for  the  dearest  in« 

mankind,  which  loves  to  make  the  people  feel  of 

now  litt I.-  xM^ht,  in  its  deliberations,  h  the  consideration  of 

their  happinesi. 
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On  this  party,  and  on  this  alone,  must  such  ministers,  re- 
turning  from  such  a  secession,  rely  to  uphold  them  against 
the  public  opinion,  against  the  wishes  of  a  King  who  haa 
wisely  and  nobly  performed  his  duty  to  the  state,  against  the 
most  beloved  and  respected  portion  of  the  aristocracy,  against 
a  formidable  union  of  all  the  great  statesmen  and  orators  of 
the  age.  It  was  believed  by  those  of  whose  wisdom  Lord 
Kldon  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  think  with  reverence, 
that,  in  the  bond  between  a  sorcerer  and  his  familiar  demon, 
there  was  a  stipulation  that  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Powers 
of  Evil  should  never  be  employed  but  for  purposes  of  evil. 
Omnipotent  for  mischief,  these  obligors  of  the  fiend  wero 
powerless  for  good.  Such  will  be  the  compact  between  the 
fix-Ministers,  if  ever  they  should  return  to  power,  and  the 
only  party  which  ean  then  support  them.  That  they  may 
be  masters,  they  must  be  slaves.  They  will  be  able  to  stand 
only  by  abject  submission  and  by  boundless  profusion  —  by 
giving  up  the  People  to  be  oppressed,  first  for  the  profit  of 
the  Great,  and  then  for  their  amusement,  —  by  corn-laws, 
and  game-laws,  and  pensions  for  Lord  Robert,  and  places  for 
Lord  John. 

They  will  return  pledged  to  oppose  every  reform,  to  main- 
tain a  constant  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  nge,  to  de- 
fend abuses  to  which  the  nation  is  every  day  becoming  more 
quick-sighted.  Even  Mr.  Peel,  if,  unluckily,  he  should  at 
last  identity  himsi-lf  with  their  faction,  must  restrain  his  pro- 
pensity to  innovation.  Mutterings  have  already  been  heard 
in  high  places  against  his  tendencies  to  liberality ;  and  all 
his  schemes  for  the  reformation  of  our  code  or  our  courts 
must  be  abandoned. 

Then  will  come  all  those  desperate  and  cruel  expedients 
of  which  none  but  bad  governments  stand  in  need.  The 
press  is  troublesome.  There  must  be  fresh  laws  against  the 
press.  Secret  societies  are  formed.  The  Habeas  Corpus 
act  must  be  suspended.  The  people  are  distressed  and  tu- 
multuous. They  must  be  kept  down  by  force.  The  army 
must  be  increased ;  and  the  taxes  must  be  increased.  Then 
the  distress  and  tumult  are  increased :  and  then  the  array 
must  be  increased  again  !  The  country  will  be  governed  as 
a  child  is  governed  by  an  ill-tempered  nurse,  —  first  beaten 
till  it  eries,  and  then  beaten  because  it  cries ! 

Our  firm  conviction  is,  that  if  the  seceders  return  to  office, 
Uiey  will  act  thus;  and  that  they  will  not  have  the  power, 
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even  if  they  should  have  the  inclination,  to  net  otherwise. 
And  what  must  the  end  of  these  things  be  ?  We  answer, 
without  hesitation,  that,  if  this  course  be  persisted  in,  if  these 
counsel-?  and  these  counsellors  are  maintained,  (lie  end  must 
be,  a  revolution,  n  bloody  and  unsparing  revolution  —  a  rev- 
olution which  will  make  the  ears  of  those  who  hear  of  it 

'<'.  in  the  remotest  countries,  and  in  the  remotest  times. 
Tin-  middling  orders  in  England  are,  we  well  know,  attached 
to  the  institutions  of  their  country,  but  not  with  a  blindly 
partial  attachment.  They  see  the  merits  of  the  system  ;  but 

al-o  sec  its  faults;  and  they  have  a  strong  and  growing 

re  that  these  faults  should  be  removed.     If,  while  their 

.  for  improvement  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  the 
government  is  to  become  worse  and  wor.-e,  the  consequences 
are  obvious.  Even  now,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise,  that 
th.-n  i,  arising  in  the  bosom  of  that  class  a  Republican  sect, 
as  audaciou^,  a*  paradoxical,  as  little  inclined  to  respect  an- 
tiquity, a*  enthusiastically  attached  to  iL>  ends,  as  unscrupu- 

in  the  choice  of  its  means,  as  the  French  Jacobins  them- 
selves,—  but  far  superior  to  the  French  Jacobins  in  acute- 

and  information  —  in  caution,  in  patience,  and  in  resolu- 
tion.    They  are  men  whose  minds  have  been  put  into  train 
in-  ii>r  violent  exertion.     All  that  is  merely  ornamental  — 
all  that  gives  the  roundness,  the  smoothness,  and  the  bloom, 
has  been  exsuded.     Nothing  is  leil  but  nerve,  and  muscle, 
and  bone.     Their  love  of  liberty  is  no  boyish  fancy.     It  is 
not  nourished  by  rhetoric,  and  it  docs  not  evaporate  in  rhet 
oric.     They  cart;  nothing  for  Leonidas,  and  Epaminondas, 
and  Brutus,  and  Codes.     They  profess  to  derive  their  opin- 

t'rom  demonstration  alone  ;  and  arc  never  so  little  satis- 

•vith  them  as  when  they  see  them  exhibited  in  a  roman- 
tic form.  Metaphysical  and  political  science  engage  their 
whole  attention.  Philosophical  pride  has  done  for  them 
what  spiritual  pride  did  for  the  Puritans  in  a  former  age ; 
it  lias  generated  in  them  an  aversion  for  the  fine  arts,  for 

nit  literature,  and  for  the  sentiments  of  chivalry.     It  has 
thi-m  arrogant,  intolerant,  and  impatient  of  all  superi- 
ority.    These  qualities  will,  in  spite  of  their  real  claims  to 

~-t,  render  them  unpopular,  as  long  as  the  people  are 
Satisfied  with  their  rulers.  But  under  an  igrorant  and  ty- 
rannical ministry,  obstinately  opposed  to  the  most  moderate 
%nd  judicious  innovations,  their  principles  would  spread  as 
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rapidly  as  those  of  the  Puritans  formerly  spread,  in  spite  of 
their  offensive  peculiarities.  The  public,  disgusted  with  the 
blind  adherence  of  its  rulers  to  ancient  abuses,  would  be 
reconciled  to  the  most  startling  novelties.  A  strong  demo- 
cratic party  would  be  formed  in»4he  educated  class.  In  the 
lowest,  and  the  most  numerous  order  of  the  population,  those 
who  have  any  opinions  at  all  are  democrats  already.  In  our 
manufacturing  towns,  the  feeling  is  even  now  formidably 
strong  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should  be  so  :  For  it  is  on 
persons  in  this  station  that  the  abuses  of  our  system  press  most 
heavily;  while  its  advantages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  com- 
paratively little  felt  by  them.  An  abundant  supply  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  is,  with  them,  almost  the  only  considera- 
tion. The  difference  between  an  arbitrary  and  a  limited 
monarchy  vanishes,  when  compared  with  the  difference  be- 
tween one  meal  a-day  and  three  meals  a-day.  It  is  poor 
consolation  to  a  man  who  has  had  no  breakfast,  and  expects 
no  supper,  that  the  King  does  not  possess  a  dispensing 
power,  and  that  troops  cannot  be  raised  in  time  of  peace, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  With  this  class,  our 
government,  free  as  it  is,  is  even  now  as  unpopular  as  if  it 
were  despotic,  —  nay,  much  more  so.  In  despotic  states, 
the  multitude  is  unaccustomed  to  general  speculations  on 
politics.  Even  when  men  suffer  most  severely,  they  look  no 
further  than  the  proximate  cause.  They  demand  the  aboli- 
tion of  a  particular  duty,  or  tear  an  obnoxious  individual  to 
pieces.  But  they  never  think  of  attacking  the  whole  system. 
If  Constantinople  were  in  the  state  in  which  Manchester  and 
Leeds  have  lately  been,  there  would  be  a  cry  against  the 
Grand  Vizier  or  the  bakers.  The  head  of  the  Vizier  would 
be  thrown  to  the  mob,  over  the  wall  of  the  Seraglio  —  a  score 
of  bakers  would  be  smothered  in  their  own  ovens;  and  every 
thing  would  go  on  as  before.  Not  a  single  rioter  would 
think  of  curtailing  the  prerogatives  of  the  Sultan,  or  of  de- 
manding a  representative  divan.  But  people  familiar  with 
political  inquiries  carry  their  scrutiny  further;  and,  justly  or 
unjustly,  attribute  the  grievances  under  which  they  labour, 
to  defects  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  government. 
Thus  it  is  with  a  large  portion  of  our  spinners,  our  grinders 
and  our  weavers.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  in  a  seasc 
of  distress,  they  are  ripe  for  any  revolution.  This,  indee 
\6  acknowledged  by  all  the  Tory  writers  of  our  time.  Biu 
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•II  this,  they  tell  us,  comes  of  education  —  it  is  all  the  fault 

of  tli"  I,i!>  rah.     We  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  our  read- 

vitli  answering  such  observations.     We  will  only  remind 

our  gentry  and  clergy,  that  the  question  at  present  is  not 

about  the  cattte  of  the  evil,  hut  about  its  cute;  and  that,  un- 

precaution  be  u-ed,  let  the  fault  be  whose  it  may, 

punishment  will  inevitably  be  their  own. 

history  of  our  country,  since  the  peace  of  1815,  is 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  struggles  of  the  lower  orders 
against  the  government,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  government 
to  keep  them  down.     In  181 G,  immense  assemblies  were  con- 
vened, »ccret  societies  were  formed,  and  gross  outrage*  were 
committed.     In   1817,  the    Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  twice 
•ii-|M-n.lrd.     In    181U,  the   disturbances   broke  out   afresh. 
-  were  held,  so  formidable,  from  their  numbers  and 
their  -\nr\l,  that  the  Ministry,  and  the-  Parliament,  approved 
of   ili.-  conduct  of  magistrates  who    had  dispersed   one  of 
•  \  by  the  sword.      Fresh  laws  were  passed  against  sedi- 
tious writings  and  practices.     Yet  the  following  year  com- 
i'-ed  with  a  desperate  and  extended  conspiracy  for   the 
assassination  of  the   cabinet,  and  the  subversion  of  the  gov- 
A  few  months  after  this  event,  the  Queen  landed, 
'liat  occasion,  the  majority  of  the  middling  orders  joined 
with    the    mob.     The    effect   of  the    union  was    irresistible. 
M    asters  and  the  Parliament  stood  aghast;  the  bill  ot 
pains  and  penalties  was  dropped ;  and  a  convulsion,  which 
seemed  inevitable,  was  averted.     Hut  the  events  of  that  year 
ought  to  impress  one   lesson  on  the  mind  of  every  public 
—  that  an  alliance  between   the  disaffected    multitude 
mi-!   i  1  irge  portion  of  the  middling  orders,  is  one  with  which 
no  government  can  venture  to  cope,  without  imminent  dan- 
ger to  the  constitution. 

A  government  like  that  with  which  England  would  be 
;  the  present  Ministry  should  fall  before  the  present 
'sition,  would  render  such  an  alliance  not  only  inevita- 
ble but  permanent.     In  less  than  ten  years,  it  would  goad 
every   Reformer  in    the   country  into  a  Revolutionist.     It 
Would  place  at  the  head  of  the  multitude,  persons  possessing 
nil  tin-  education,  all  the  judgment,  and  all  the  liabits  of  co- 
ition, in  which   the  multitude  itself  is  deficient.     That 
body   is  physically  the    most  powerful   in  the  state. 
Like  the  Hebrew  champion,  it  is  yet  held  in  captivity  by  itf 
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blindness.  But  if  once  the  eyeless  Giant  shall  find  &  guide 
to  put  his  hand  on  the  props  of  the  State  —  if  once  he  shall 
bow  himself  upon  the  pillars,  woe  to  .ill  those  who  have 
made  him  their  laughing-stock,  or  chained  him  to  grind  at 
their  mill ! 

We  do,  therefore,  firmly  believe,  that,  even  if  no  external 
cause  were  to  precipitate  a  fatal  crisis,  this  country  could  not 
be  governed  for  a  single  generation  by  such  men  as  Lord 
Westmoreland  and  Lord  Eldon,  without  extreme  risk  of 
revolution.  Hut  there  are  other  symptoms  in  the  body  poli- 
tic, not  less  alarming  than  those  which  we  have  described. 
In  Ireland,  there  are  several  millions  of  Catholics,  who  do 
not  love  our  government ;  and  who  detest,  with  all  their 
heart,  with  all  their  soul,  with  all  their  mind,  and  with  all 
their  strength,  the  party  now  in  Opposition.  The  accession 
of  that  party  to  power,  would  be  a  death-blow  to  their  hopes 
of  obtaining  their  demands  by  constitutional  means:  and  we 
may  fairly  expect,  that  all  the  events  which  followed  the  re- 
call of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  will  take  place  again,  on  a  greater 
and  more  formidable  scale.  One  thing,  indeed,  we  have  no 
right  to  expect,  that  a  second  Iloche  will  be  as  unfortunate 
as  the  former.  A  civil  war  in  Ireland  will  lead  almost  nec- 
essarily to  a  war  with  France.  Maritime  hostilities  with 
France,  and  the  clash  of  neutral  and  belligerent  pretensions, 
will  then  produce  war  with  America.  Then  come  expedi- 
tions to  Canada  and  expeditions  to  Java.  The  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  mint  be  garrisoned.  Lisbon  must  be  defended. 
Let  us  suppose  the  best.  That  best  must  be,  a  long  conflict, 
a  dear-bought  victory,  a  great  addition  to  a  debt  already  most 
burdensome,  fresh  taxes,  and  fresh  discontents.  All  these 
ore  events  which  may  not  improbably  happen  under  any  gov- 
ernment —  events  which  the  next  month  may  bring  forth — • 
events,  against  which  no  minister,  however  able  and  honest, 
can  with  perfect  certainty  provide,  —  but  which  Ministers, 
whose  policy  should  exasperate  the  people  of  Ireland,  would 
almost  unavoidably  bring  upon  us.  A  Cabinet  formed  by 
the  Ex-Ministers  could  scarcely  exist  for  a  year,  without  in 
censing  the  lower  classes  of  the  English  to  frenzy,  by  giving 
.hem  up  to  the  selfish  tyranny  of  its  aristocratical  supporters, 
withojt  driving  Ireland  into  rebellion,  and  without  tempting 
France  to  war. 

Then  is  one    hope,  and  one  hope  only  for  our  country 
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and  that  ho|>c  is  in  a  liberal  Administration,  —  in  an  Ad* 
ministration  which  will  follow  with  cautious,  but  with  con- 
it  ly  advancing  step-*,  the  progress  of  the  public  mind; 
rhich,  by  promptitude  to  redress  practical  grievance.*,  will 
enable  itself  to  oppose  with  authority  and  effect,  the  proposi- 
tion* of  turbulent  theorists ;  which  by  kindness  and  fairness 
In  all  its  dealings  with  the  People,  will  entitle  itself  to  their 

lence  and  esteem. 

'I'll--  state  of  England,  at  the  present  moment,  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  France  at  the  time  when  Turgot  was 
1  to  the  head  of  affairs.     Abuses  were  numerous;  pub- 
lic burdens  heavy ;  a  spirit  of  innovation  was  abroad  among 
tin-  people.     The  philosophical  Minister  attempted  to  secure 
tin-  ancient  institutions,  by  amending  them.     The  mild  re- 
forms which  he  projected,  had  they  been  carried  into  execu- 
.  would  have  conciliated  the  people,  and  saved  from  the 
tremendous  of  all  commotions  the  Church,  the  Aristoc- 
.  and  the  Throne.     But  a  crowd  of  narrow-minded  no- 
»rnnt  of  their  own  interest,  though  solicitous  for 
nothing  ebic,  the  Newcastle*  and  the  Salisburys  of  France, 
:i    to   tremble   for  their   oppressive  franchises.     Their 
"Ui-i  overpowered  the  mild  good  sense  of  :\  King  who 
.1  only  firmness  to  \tc  the  best  of  S<vereigns.     The 
Minister  wa"s  discarded  for  councillors  more  obsequious  to 
ileged  orders;  and  the  aristocracy  and  clergy  ex- 
i  in  their  success. 

Then  came  a  new  period  of  profusion  and  misrule.     And 
then,  swirtly,  like  an  armed  man,  came  poverty  and  dismay. 
acclamation  of  the  nobles,  and  the    Te  Deums  of  the 
church,  grew  fainter  and  fainter.     The  very  courtiers  mut- 
approbation.     The  Ministers  stammered  out  feeblo 
and  inconsistent  counsels.     But  all  other  voices  were  soon 
drowned   in   one,  which  every  moment  waxed  louder  and 
inore  terrible,  —  in  the  fierce  and  tumultuous  roar  of  a  great 
people,  conscious  of  irresistible  strength,  maddened  by  intol- 
erable wrongs,  and    sick  of  deferred  hopes !     That  cry,  so 
long  stifled,  now  rose  from  every  corner  of  France,  made  it- 
heard  in  the  presence-chamber  of  her  King,  in  the  sa- 
Voons  of  her  nobles,  and  in  the  refectories  of  her  luxurious 
prie.-ihood.     Then,  at  length,  concessions  were  made  which 
'        ubjects  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  would  have  thought  i 
'jnpious  even  to  desire,  — which  the  most  factious  opponent 
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of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had  never  ventured  to  ask,  —  whica 
but  a  few  years  before,  would  have  been  received  with  ecsta» 
sins  of  gratitude.  But  it  was  too  late  ! 

The  imprisoned  Genie  of  the  Arabian  Tales,  during  the 
early  period  of  his  confinement,  promised  wealth,  empire, 
and  supernatural  powers  to  the  man  who  should  extricate 
him.  But  when  he  had  waited  long  in  vain,  mad  with  rage 
at  the  continuance  of  his  captivity,  lie  vowed  to  destroy  hia 
deliverer  without  mercy!  Such  is  the  gratitude  of  nations 
exasperated  by  misgovernment  to  rulers  who  are  slow  to 
concede.  The  first  use  which  they  make  of  freedom  is 
to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who  have  been  so  slow  to 
grant  it. 

Never  was  this  disposition  more  remarkably  displayed  than 
at  the  period  of  which  we  speak.  Abuses  were  swept  away 
with  unsparing  severity.  The  royal  prerogatives,  the  feudal 
privileges,  the  provincial  distinctions,  were  sacriticed  to  the 
passions  of  the  people.  Every  thing  was  given  ;  and  every 
thing  was  given  in  vain.  Distrust  and  hatred  were  not  to 
be  thus  eradicated  from  the  minds  of  men  who  thought  that 
they  were  not  receiving  favours  but  extorting  rights;  and 
that,  if  they  deserved  blame,  it  was  not  for  their  insensibility 
to  tardy  benefits,  but  for  their  forgetfulness  of  past  oppres- 
sion. 

What  followed  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  such  a 
state  of  feeling.  The  recollection  of  old  grievances  made  the 
people  suspicious  and  cruel.  The  fear  of  popular  outrages 
produced  emigrations,  intrigues  with  foreign  courts;  and, 
finally,  a  general  war.  Then  came  the  barbarity  of  fear ;  the 
triple  despotism  of  the  clubs,  the  committees,  and  the  com- 
mune; the  organized  anarchy,  the  fanatical  atheism,  the 
scheming  and  far-sighted  madness,  the  butcheries  of  the 
Chatelet,  and  the  accursed  marriages  of  the  Loire.  The 
whole  property  of  the  nation  changed  hands.  Its  best  and 
wisest  citizens  were  banished  or  murdered.  Dungeons  were 
emptied  by  assassins  as  fast  as  they  were  filled  by  spies. 
Provinces  were  made  desolate.  Towns  were  unpeopled, 
Old  things  passed  away.  All  things  became  new. 

The  paroxysm  terminated.     A  singular  train  of  events  re»  ; 
utored  the  house  of  Bourbon  to  the   French  throne.     The 
exiles   have  returned.     But   they  have  returned  as  the  few 
»unrivors  of  the  deluge  returned  to  a  world  in  which  they 
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coukl  recognise  nothing;  in  which  the  valleys  had  been 
nmoJ,  and  the  mountains  depressed,  and  the  courses  of  tho 
rivi-rs  changed.  —  in  which  sand  and  sea-weed  had  covered 
the  cultivated  fields  and  the  walls  of  imperial  cities.  They 
have  returned  to  seek  in  vain,  amidst  the  mouldering  relics 
of  a  former  system,  and  the  fermenting  elements  of  a  new 
creation,  the  traces  of  any  remembered  object.  The  old 
boundaries  are  obliterated.  The  old  laws  are  forgotten. 
The  old  titles  have  become  laughing-stocks.  The  gravity  of 
tin-  parliaments,  and  the  pomp  of  the  hierarchy ;  the  Doctors 
whose  disputes  agitated  the  Sorbonne,  and  the  embroidered 
multitude  whose  footsteps  wore  out  the  marble  pavements  of 
Versailles  —  all  have  disapj>eared.  The  proud  and  volup- 
tuous prelates  who  feasted  on  silver,  and  dozed  amidst  cur- 
tains of  IIKIASV  velvet,  have  been  replaced  by  curates  who 
undergo  every  drudgery  and  every  humiliation  for  the  wages 
of  lackeys.  To  those  pay  and  elegant  nobles  who  studied 
military  science  as  a  fashionable  accomplishment,  and  ex- 
'''d  military  rnnk  as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  have  suc- 
ceeded men  born  in  lofts  and  cellars ;  educated  in  the  half- 
naked  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  armies,  and  raised  by  fero- 
cious valour  and  .«elf-taught  skill,  to  dignities  with  which  the 
coarseness  of  their  manners  and  language  forms  a  grotesque 
contrast.  The  government  may  amuse  itself  by  playing  at 
despotism,  by  reviving  the  names  and  nping  the  style  of  the 
old  court— as  Helenus  in  Epirus  consoled  himself  for  the 
lost  magnificence  of  Troy,  by  euliing  his  book  Xanthus,  and 
thaentrance  of  his  little  capital  the  Screau  gate.  But  the 
law  of  entail  is  gone,  and  cannot  be  restored.  The  liberty 
of  the  press  is  established,  and  the  feeble  struggles  of  tho 
Mini.-ter  cannot  permanently  put  it  down.  The  Bastille  is 
fallen,  and  can  never  more  rise  from  its  ruins.  A  few  words, 
a  few  ceremonies,  a  few  rhetorical  topics,  make  up  all  that 
remains  of  that  system  which  was  founded  so  deeply  by  the 
policy  of  the  house  of  Valois,  and  adorned  so  splendidly  by 
the  pride  of  Louis  the  Great. 

Is  this  a  romance  ?  Or  is  it  a  faithful  picture  of  what  has 
lately  been  in  a  neighbouring  land  —  of  what  may  shortly 
be,  within  the  borders  of  our  own  ?  Has  the  warning  been 
i  in  vain?  Have  our  Mannerscs  and  Clintons  so  soon 
torgottcn  the  fate  of  houses  as  wealthy  and  as  noble  as  their 
»wn:  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  tender  and  delicate 
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woman,  —  the  woman  who  would  not  set  her  foot  on  th« 
earth  for  tenderness  and  delieateness,  the  idol  of  gilded  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  pole-star  of  crowded  theatres,  the  standard  of 
beauty,  the  arbitress  of  fashion,  the  patroness  of  genius,— 
was  compelled  to  exchange  her  luxurious  and  dignified  ease 
for  labour  and  dependence,  the  sighs  of  Dukes  and  the  ilat- 
tery  of  bowing  Abbes  for  the  insults  of  rude  pupils  and  ex- 
acting mothers;  —  perhaps,  even  to  draw  an  infamous  and 
miserable  subsistence  from  those  charms  which  had  been  the 
glory  of  royal  circles  —  to  sell  for  a  morsel  of  bread  her  re- 
luctant caresses  and  her  haggard  smiles  —  to  be  turned  over 
from  a  garret  to  a  hospital,  and  from  a  hospital  to  a  parish 
vault?  Have  they  forgotten  how  the  gallant  and  luxurious 
nobleman,  sprung  from  illustrious  ancestors,  marked  out 
from  his  cradle  for  the  highest  honours  of  the  State  and  of 
the  army,  impatient  of  all  control,  exquisitely  sensible  of  the 
slightest  allVont,  with  all  his  high  spirit,  his  polished  man- 
ners, his  voluptuous  habits,  was  reduced  to  request,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  credit  for  half-a-cro\vn,  —  to  pass  day  after 
day  in  hearing  the  auxiliary  verbs  mis-recited,  or  the  first 
page  of  Tclemuque  misconstrued,  by  petulent  boys,  who  in- 
tested  him  with  nicknames  and  caricatures,  who  mimicked 
his  foreign  accent,  and  laughed  at  his  thread-bare  coat? 
Have  they  forgotten  all  this  ?  God  grant  that  they  may 
never  remember  it  with  unavailing  self-accusation,  when 
desolation  shall  have  visited  wealthier  cities  and  fairer  gar- 
dens; —  when  Manchester  shall  be  as  Lyons,  and  Stowe  as 
Chantilly  ;  — when  he  who  now,  in  the  pride  of  rank  and  op- 
ulence, sneers  at  what  we  have  written  in  the  bitter  sincerity 
of  our  hearts,  shall  be  thankful  for  a  porringer  of  broth  at 
the  door  of  some  Spanish  convent,  or  shall  implore  some 
Italian  mone}  -lender  to  advance  another  pistole  on  hi* 
George  1 
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A. 

4  priori  retaining,  ii.  g-10,  20,  21, 

Abb*  and  abbot,  difference  between, 
iii.  76. 

Academy,  character  of  iu  doctrines, 
iii.  4*1. 

Academy,  Frmch.  (the),  i.  2-1;  has 
been  of  no  benefit  to  literal  lire,  2.1; 
it<  treatment  of  Cornell le  and  Vol- 
taire, 23,24 ;  the  scene  of  the  fiercest 
animoaitMa,  21. 

Academr  of  the  Floral  Game*,  at 
Toulouae,  v.  4-10,  437. 

Act  in*,   GarrickX    quotation    from 
iing  illustrative  of,  i.  332;  the 
true  leM  of  excellence  in,  333. 

Adam,  Robert,   cuurt    architect    to 
£<f  III.,  vi.  41. 

;ton,    Henry,  speaker  of  the 
-c  of  Common*,  vi.  282;  ma<lc 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  282; 
hi*  administration,  282.  £il';  •••-•!- 
nene  between  him  ami  I'itt,  283, 
288;  their  quarrel.  287;  hit  resig- 
nation, 2aO;  r.  141,  142;  raiaed  to 
the  Peerage,  vi.  2U3. 

Addhon.  Joseph,  review  of  Mi««  Ai- 
kin'a  life  of,  v.  321-422;  hit  char- 
acter, 323,  324 ;  sketch  of  hit  tii- 
ther'a  lite,  324,  3i.>;  his  birth  an<l 
«»rir  life,  :«-J.»-3-JT:  appointed  to 
•  KholanUp  in  Magdalene  Col- 
te^*,  Oxfuril.  3J7;  hi«  clamical  at- 
lainmenta,  327-430;  his  Kwav  on 
th«  ETidencea  of  Christianity,  330; 
Ida  Latin  Doems,  Ml,  832;  con- 
tributaa  •  preface  to  Dr>-den'» 
Owrgica,  ili ;  hi*  intention  to  take 


orden  fnmtrated.  335 ;  sent  by  ttn 
ir<ivt-rii mi-lit  to  the  Continent,  .138; 
hi -i  introduction  to  Boileau,  340; 
leaves  1'ari*  and  proceeds  to  Ven- 
ice, 344,  345;  hin  residence  in  Italy, 
345-3oO;  composes  hit  Epistle  to 
&lonta<;ue  (then  Lord  Ilalitax), 
350;  lii-i  prntpccta  clouded  bv  the 
death  of  William  III.,  351;  be- 
comes tutor  to  a  young  Knglish 
traveller,  3.">1;  writes  his  Treatise 
on  Mi-dais  351;  repairs  to  Hol- 
land, 351;  returns  to  England, 
351;  his  cordial  reception  and  in- 
troduction into  the  Kit  Cat  Club, 
351 ;  his  pecuniary  dilh'cultiu*,  352; 
engaged  by  Godulphin  to  write  a 
poem  in  honour  ot  Mnrlborough's 
exploit*.  354,  355:  is  appointed  to 
a  Commissioncrahip,  355;  merits 
of  his  "Campaign."  350;  criticism 
of  his  Travels  in  Italy,  329,  35<J; 
his  opera  of  Ko«amond,  361;  is 
made  Undersecretary  ot'. State,  and 
accompanies  the  Karl  of  Halifax  to 
Hanover,  361,  362;  his  election  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  302;  his 
failure  as  a  speaker,  362;  his  popu- 
larity and  talents  for  conversation, 
3<J5-ijfl7;  his  timidity  and  con- 
straint among  strangers,  3(>7 ;  his  fa- 
vorite associates,  308-37 1 ;  becomes 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  under 
Wharton,  371;  origination  of  the 
Taller,  373,  374;  bit  cliaracteru- 
tics  as  a  writer,  373-378 ;  compared 
with  Swift  and  Voltaire  as  a  mas- 
ter of  the  art  of  ridicule,  377,  379; 
his  pecuniary  losses,  382,  383  ;  los» 
of  his  Secretaryship,  382;  re«gna- 
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lion  of  his  Fellowship,  383;  en- 
couragement and  disappointment 
pt'  his  advances  towards  a  great 
Jadv,  833;  returned  to  Parliament 
without  a  contest,  383;  his  Whig 
Examiner,  384;  intercedes  with 
the  Tories  on  behalf  of  Ambrose 
1'liillipps  and  Stedc,  384;  lii.s  dis- 
continuance of  the  Taller  and  com- 
mencement of  the  Spectator.  384; 
his  part  in  the  Spectator,  385;  hid 
commencement  and  discontinuance 
of  the  Guardian,  38!»;  hisCato,  345, 
390,  394;  ii.  3G5,  300;  his  inter- 
course with  l'o|ke,  394, 395 :  his  con- 
cern for  Steele.  390;  begin*  a  new 
series  of  the  Spectator,  3!)7;  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Lords  Jus- 
tices of  the  Council  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  397;  again  ap- 
pcinted  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, 399;  his  relations  with  Swill 
and  Tickell,  3!»9,  400;  removed  to 
the  Hoard  of  Trade,  401:  produc- 
tion of  hi*  Drummer,  401;  his 
Freeholder,  402;  his  estrangement 
from  Pope, 403, 404;  his  h.ng court- 
ship of  the  Countess  Dowager  of 
Warwick  and  union  with  her,  411, 
412;  takes  tip  his  abode  at  II..  land 
House,  412;  appointed  Secretary 
of  State  bv  Siindcrland,  413;  fail- 
ure of  his  he.-ilth.  413,  418;  resigns 
his  post,  413;  receives  a  pension, 
414;  his  estrangement  from  Steele 
and  other  friend-*.  414,  415;  advo- 
cates the  bill  for  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  1'ecrs,  415:  refutation  of  a 
calumny  upon  him,  417;  intrusts 
his  works  to  Ti.-kell,  and  dedi- 
cates them  to  Craggs,  418;  sends 
tor  Gay  on  his  death-bed  to  ask  his 
.forgiveness,  41H,  419;  his  death 
and  funeral,  42;>;  Tickoll's  elegy 
on  his  death,  421;  superb  edition 
of  his  works,  421:  his  monument 
in  Poet's  Corner,  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, 422;  praised  bv  Dryden,  i. 
369. 

Addison,  Dr.  Lancelot,  sketch  of  his 
life,  v.  3-24,  325. 

Adi.ipln.ri.-K  a  sect  of  Genii  an  Prot- 
estants, iii.  7,  8. 

Adultery,  how  represented  by  the 
Dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  iv 
357. 

Advancement  of  Learning,  by  Ba- 
con, its  publication,  iii.  388. 


./Eschines,  his  character,  i.  1J3, 194. 

./Eschvlus  and  the  Greek  Drama,  i 
21G-229. 

Afghanistan,  the  monarchy  of,  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  England  in  the 
16th  century,  iii.  20;  bravery  of 
its  inhabitants,  v.  29  tt  stq. ;  the 
English  the  only  army  in  India 
which  could  compete  with  them, 
30;  their  devastation  in  India,  iv. 
2J7. 

Agricultural  and  manufacturing  la- 
l>orers,  comparison  of  their  con- 
dition, ii.  145-148. 

Agujari,  the  singer,  v.  25G. 

Aiken,  Miss,  review  of  her  Life  of 
Addison,  v.  321-422. 

Aix,  its  capture,  iii.  244. 

Akenside,  his  epistle  to  Curio,  iii. 
183. 

Albigenses,  iv.  310,  311. 

Alcibiades,  suspected  of  assisting  at 
a  mock  celebration  of  the  Eleusia- 
ian  mysteries,  i.  49,  note. 

Aldrich,  Dean.  vi.  113. 

Alexander  the  Great  compared  with 
Clive,  iv.  297. 

Allieri,  his  greatness,  i.  Gl ;  influence 
of  Dante  upon  his  style,  01,  62;  / 
comparison  between  him  and  Cow- 
per,  ii.  350  ;  his  Kosmundu  con- 
trasted with  Shakspeare's  Lady 
Macbeth,!.  175;  influence  of  Plu- 
tarch  and  the  writers  of  his  school 
upon,  401. 

Allahabad,  v.  27. 

Allegories  of  Johnson  and  Addisoo, 
ii.  252. 

Allegory,  difficulty  of  making  it  in- 
teresting, ii.  252. 

Allegro  and  1'enseroso,  i.  215. 

Alphabetical  writing,  the  greatest  of 
human  inventions,  iii.  453;  com- 
parative views  of  its  value  by 
Plato  and  Bacon,  453,  454. 

America,  acquisitions  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in,  iv.  300;  its  capabilities, 
301. 

American  colonies,  British,  war  with 
them,  v.  57,  58;  act  for  imposing 
.'•tamp  duties  upon  them,  vi.  G5j 
their  disaffection,  7G;  revival  of 
the  dispute  with  them.  105;  prog- 
ress of  their  resistance,  10<i. 

Anabaptists,  their  origin,  iii.  12. 

Anacharsis,  reputed  contriver  of  th« 
potter's  wheel,  iii.  438. 

Analysis,  critical  not  applicable  with 
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exactness  to  poetry,  i.  325;  but 
grows  more  accurate  as  criticism 
improves,  320. 

j.         'dy   Khan,    governor   of  the 
Carnatic,  iv.  211,sr^. 

i-'rtrcM  ol  Ghcriah  rc- 
•y  Clive,  iv.  228. 

her  political  and  relig- 
ious inclination*,  iii.  130;  changes 
in  her  government  in  1710.  130; 
relative  estimation   by  the  \vhigs 
and  the  Tories  of  her  reign,  134- 
>taU'  of  part  it*  at  her  acccs- 
.   v.  352,  -J5J;  di-mi-M-    the 
; ».  oHI.  ."IMJ ;  change  in  the  con- 
duct ol  public  affair*  consequent  on 
her  death,  307 ;  louche*  Johnson  for 
the  king's  evil,  vi.  173;  her  cabi- 
net dunng  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
410. 

Autija>-«>bin  Itcvicw,  (the  new),  vi. 
4Oj;  commuted  with  the  Antijac- 

400,107. 
A          i,  G'*c>an  eloqueiu  e  at,  iv. 

. 

Any  tun.  iii.  U). 

Apostolical  wceMion.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  U  ft./  the  Church  of  Kng- 

1GG-178. 
Apprentice*,  ncgru,  in  the  W«-«t  In- 

Uk»,  vi.  307,  374-376.  :J78-;J83. 
A  ,  .     .      i 
Arab  fable  of  the  Great  1'vramid, 

;*7. 

Arbuthnot  »  Satirical  Works,  v.  377. 
AichuBedea,  l>u  »Iigttt  estimate  of 

his  invtutio-.i,  iii.  450. 
A          -.i«,  rebc^etl  by  I'lato,  iii.  443. 
.'•.  I.  of,  his  relations  with 

.ind.  i-  .  211-21!';  hi-  claims 
:  Mi/  the  Kngli>h,  213. 

^^^Mptk*>  ''tilton's  allusion  to,  i. 

.  l>ukc  of,  secedes  from  Wal- 
•  °s  adtc.nistration,  iii.  204. 
.nt,  I  try  den's,  i.  357. 
. 

-,  5.  62;  iv.  303. 

A riatophanes,  iv.  352;  his  clouds  a 
•,•!•: nrv  of  the  change  in  his 

•  if  s  character,  i.  38-'). 
Viistotle,  hi-  authority  impaired  by 
the  !;•:••::. ..iti-ni.  iii." 4 40;  the  most 
profound  critic  of  antiquity,  i.  140, 
141 ;  In-  <l<ictrine  in  regard  to  poe- 
i  );  the  superstructure  of  his 
treatise  on  poetry  not  equal  to  its 
plan,  140. 
You  vi.  19 


Arithmetic,  comparative  estimate  o^ 
by  1'lato  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  448. 

Arlington,  Lord,"  hi*  character,  Iv 
30 ;  his  coldnesn  for  the  Triple  Al- 
liance, 37;  his  impeachment,  56. 

Annie*  in  the  middle  ages',  how  con- 
stituted, i.  282,  478;  a  powerful 
restraint  on  the  regal  power,  478; 
subsequent  change  in  this  respect, 
4 1  •  . 

Anns,  British,  successes  of,  aj;ain«t 
the  Fn-nch  in  1758,  iii.  244-'247. 

Army,  (the)  control  of,  by  Charles 
I.,  or  by  the  Parliament,  i.  489; 
its  triumph  over  both,  497;  dan- 
ger of  a  standing  army  becoiuinjg 
au  instrument  of  dc*poti*iii,  ii. 
487. 

Anie,  Dr.,  set  to  music  Addison'i 
o]--i.i  of  Kosamund,  v.  361. 

Arraguii  and  Ca>tile,  their  old  institu- 
tion* favorable  to  public  liberty 
iii.  SG. 

Arrian.  i.  :K)5. 

Art  of  \Vjir,  Machiavelli's,  i.  308 

Arundcl,  Marl  of,  iii.  4  14. 

A  -  ..i.  <  •  :  :r.J.  it*  people,  V.  28. 

Asiatic  Society,  conimencement  of 
iu  carver  under  \Varren  Hastings, 
v.  l»8. 

An.M:iiiMii-«.  deliberative,  iii.  240. 

AA-.  n.l'ly.  National,  the  French,  iii. 
40-48,' GS-71,  v.  44:1-446. 

Astronomy,  comparative  estimate  of 
by  Socrates  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  452. 

Athenian  jurymen,  stipend  of,  i.  33, 
iwte ;  police,  name  of,  34,'  note  ; 
magi>t rates,  name  of,  who  took 
cognisance  of  offences  against  re- 
ligion, 53,  nrte  ;  orators,  essay  on, 
1JU-157;  oratory  unequalled,  145; 
causes  of  its  excellence,  145;  ita 
quality.  151,  153,  156;  Johnson's 
ignorance  of  Athenian  character, 
146,  ii.  418;  intelligence  of  tha 
populace,  and  its  causes,  i.  146- 
14J;  books  the  least  part  of  their 
education,  147;  what  it  consisted 
in.  148;  their  knowledge  necessari- 
ly defective,  148;  and  illogical 
from  its  conversational  character, 
149;  eloquence,  history  of,  151, 
151;  when  at  its  height,  15-'J.  15-1; 
coincidence  between  their  prog  res* 
in  the  art  of  war  and  the  art  of 
orntorv,  155;  steps  by  which 
Athenian  oratory  approached  t« 
finished  excellence  coutemporane- 
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ous  with  those  by  which  it* 
chancier  sank,  153;  causes  of  this 
phenomenon,  154:  orators,  in  pro- 
portion as  they  became  more  ex- 
pert, crew  less  respectable  in 
general  chaiacter,  155;  their  vast 
abilities,  KG;  statesmen,  their 
decline  and  its  causes,  155;  ostra- 
cism, 182;  comedies,  impurity  of, 
iii.  2;  rapriutcd  at  the  two  Uni- 
versities, 2. 
''Athenian  Kevcls,"  Scenes  from,  i. 

ao-54. 

Athenians  (the)  grew  more  sceptical 
v;ith  the  progress  of  their  civiliza- 
tion, i.  383;  the  causes  of  their 
deficiencies  in  logical  accuracy, 
383,  384;  J-jhcson's  opinion  of 
them,  ii.  413. 

Athens,  the  most  disreputable  part 
of,  i.  31,  nolt ;  favorite  epithet  of, 
36,  mile ;  her  decline  and  its  char- 
acteristics, 153,  154:  Mr.  Miilbrd'8 
preference  of  Sparta  over,  181; 
contrasted  with  Sparta,  18<i,  1ST; 
seditions  in,  188;  cllect  of  slavery 
in,  189;  her  liturgic  system,  190; 
period  of  minority  in,  191,  192; 
influence  of  her  genius  upon  the 
world,  200, 201. 

Attainder,  an  act  of,  warrantable,  ii. 
471. 

Atterburv,  Francis,  life  of,  vi.  112- 
131;  his  youth,  112;  his  defence 
of  Luther,  113;  appointed  a  royal 
chaplain,  113;  his  share  in  the 
controversy  about  the  Letters  of 
I'halaris,  l"l5-119;  iv.  Ill);  promi- 
nent as  a  high-churchman,  v.  Ill), 
120;  made  Dean  of  Carli>le,  120; 
defends  Sacheverell,  121:  made 
Dean  of  Christ  Church.  121;  de- 
sires to  proclaim  Janus  II.,  122; 
joins  the  opposition,  123;  refu-cs 
to  declare  for  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession, 123;  correspond**  with  the 
Pretender,  123.  124;  his  private 
life,  124,  125,  120:  reads  the  funer- 
al service  over  the  bodv  of  Ad- 
diion,  124;  v.  42U:  imprisoned  for 
his  part  in  the  Jacobite  conspiracy, 
v.  125;  his  trial  and  sentence, 
124,127;  his  exile,  128,  129;  his 
j'avor  with  the  Pretender,  129,  130; 
vindicates  him.«elf  from  the  charge 
of  having  garbled  Clarendon's 
history,  130;  his  death  and  burial, 
131. 


Attila,  iv.  300. 

Attributes  of  God,  subth.  speculation! 
touching  them  imply  no  high  de- 
gree ot  intellectual  culture,  iv. 
303, 304. 

Aubrey,  his  charge  of  corruption 
against  Bacon,  iii.  413;  Bacon's 
decision  against  him  after  hia 
present,  430. 

Augsburg,  Confession  of,  its  adoption 
iu  Sweden,  iv.  320. 

Augustin,  St.,  iv.  300. 

Aurungzebe,  his  jwlicy,  Iv.  205.  208. 

Austen,  Jane,  notice  of.  v.  307,  308. 

Austin,  Sarah,  her  character  as  • 
translator,  iv.  299-349. 

Austria,  success  of  her  armies  in  the 
Catholic  cause,  iv.  337. 

Authors,  their  present  position,  ii. 
190-197. 

Avignon,  the  I'apal  Court  transferred 
from  Itome  to,  iv.  312. 

B. 

Baber,  founder  of  the  Mogul  empire, 
iv.  202. 

Bacon,  Lady,  mother  of  Lord  Bacon, 
iii.  349.  " 

Bacon,  Lord,  review  of  Basil  Mon- 
tagu's new  edition  of  the  works  of, 
iii.  33<>— 195;  his  mother  distin- 
guished as  a  linguist,  34'.);  his  ear- 
ly years,  352-355;  his  services 
refused  by  government,  3"»5-356; 
his  admission  at  (J ray's  Inn,  357; 
his  legal  attainments,  358;  sat  in 
Parliament  in  1593,  339;  part  he 
took  in  politics,  3(!0;  his  friendship 
with  the  Karl  of  ]>sex,  305-373; 
examination  of  his  conduct  to  Ks- 
sex,  373-384;  influence  of  King 
.James  on  his  fortunes,  383;  his  ser- 
vility to  Lord  Southampton,  384; 
influence  his  talents  hail  with  tho 
public,  38(! ;  his  distinction  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  courts  of  law. 
388;  his  literary  and  philosophical 
works,  CSS;  his  "  Novuiu  Orga- 
liiiiii."  and  the  admiration  it  ex- 
cited, 388;  his  work  of  red::cing 
and  recompiling  the  laws  of  Kng- 
!and.  389;  his  tampering  with  the 
judges  on  the  trial  of  1'eacliarn, 
389-394;  attaches  himself  to  Buck- 
ingham, 39C;  his  appointment  ai 
Lord  Keeper,  39'.);  his  share  ia  the 
vices  of  tne  ad  min  i.-t  rat  ion,  400' 
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tat  annaositrtowardj  Sir  Edward 
Coke, 406,  407 ;  his  town  and  coun- 
try reridcpco,  406,400;  his  titles 
ol  llaron  Verubuii  and  Yimrount 
1 1  bans,  409 :  r-pwrt  again*!  hi  in 
rf  the  I'onuiiiilov  on  th«  Courts  of 
Justice,  41 -J,  natuivof  the  charge*, 

;14;  overwhelming   evidence 

fin,  414,410;  his  admission 
of  hi-  .  liu  M-ntencc,  417; 

txamiuatiou  of  Mr.  Montagu's  ar- 
guments in  his  iU-|.-ii. .-,  417- !  ,  >: 
node  in  which  he  rue  IK  the  last 
year*  of  hu  life,  431.  442;  chief 
peculiarity  of  hi*  philo<ophv,  435- 
his  view*  couiparrJ  with 
those  of  Plato,  448-451);  to  what 
Li»  wideaad  durable  feme  i*  chirf- 
ly  owing,  4G3 ;  bis  frequent  treat- 
ment of  moral  mbject*,  407;  his 
view*  as  •  theologian,  469 ;  vulgar 
notion  of  bin  as  inventor  of  die  m- 
•iv«  method,  470;  estimate  of 
his  analysis  of  that  method,  471- 

utuon  of  audacity  and  tobri- 
ety  in  hi*  temper,  490;  his  ampli- 
tude of  comprehension,  481.482; 
i 

r»y,  4*4;  hi*  eloquence,  wit, 
and  umihiuili »,  444;  hi»  disci- 
plined imagination.  487;  his  bold- 
MM  and  originality,  438 ;  iinu.Mial 

lopnent  in  the  carder  of  his 

farultiisj  489;  bis  mcinlilance  to 

the  mind  of  Hurke,  439 ;  •(nvimr n* 

of  his  two  style*.  4»),  4U1 ;  value 

>'*  KMMVS,  4'Jl;   lib  greatest 

mance  the  tir«t  liook  of  the 

•  in    Orcaiium,  4'.'-J;   contein- 
{klatioa  of  his   HtV,  4H2-4S|5;  his 
reasoning    unnn  the  principle  of 
beat ,  ii.  I"". ;   hit   «y»t?iu   ^cneral'T 
•a  opmsett  to  the  Kchoulmcn,  78, 
79,  In  ;.  IIM  objectiun.-t  to  the  »y«- 
tem  of  rducaiion  at  the  Uuivcr»i- 
Uea,\ 

B^ccn.  Sir  Nicholas,  hi*  t^ipf***"1, 

•  n  pJiiloaophr,  its  chief  pecu- 
liarity, in.  400;  its  essential  cnirit, 
439;  nt  nirt hod  and  oliject  differ- 
ed iron  the  aiu-iviit,  448 ;  ooiupar- 

•  of  llaoiii  and  1'Uito, 
448-459;  its  beneficent  cpirit,  455, 
458.  483  ;  its  value  rumruirvd  with 
•aoent  philosophy,  459-471. 

:  iiction  of  his  dc- 
by  Hyder  Ali,  v.  78. 


Balance  of  power,  interest  of  the 

Popes  in  preserving  it,  iv.  338. 
liuuiui,  Mr.,  his  defence  of  James  IL 

as  a  supporter  of   toleration,  iii. 

304. 
Uanking  operations  of  Italy  in  the 

14th  century,  i.  276. 
U:ip:i.-t.«,  (the)    Itunyan's    position 

among,  vi.  140,  147. 
liar  (the)  its  degraded  condition  ia 

the  time  of  .lames  II.,  i.  520. 
lUrUry,  work  on,  by  lUv.  Dr.  A£- 

ill-oil,  V.  .'i.'.'i. 

llarl.arian.*,  Mitford's  preference  of 
to  Greeks,  i.  10G. 

Darcelona,  capture  of,  by  Peterbor- 
ough, iii.  llij. 

Barere,  Itertrand,  Memoirs  of,  re- 
viewed, v.  -lii-J-.Vl'.t ;  opinions  of 
tbeedilonaa  to  his  character,  424; 
his  rval  character,  425, 427-429, 
4G7 ;  lias  hitherto  found  no  apolo- 
gut,  42U;  compared  with  Damon 
and  Robespierre,  428;  his  natural 
<II-JM.M(H,M,  427;  character  of  his 
mcmoii>,  429,  430;  their  mendac- 
ity, 431-436,  445;  their  literary 
value,  43U;  his  birth  and  cduca* 
lion,  436,  437 ;  hi*  mnrringc.  438, 
lir-t  vUilto  1'arin,  439;  hi&  jour- 
nal, 43!l;  elected  a  representative 
of  the  Third  list  ate,  440;  his  char- 
acter as  a  lofjL-lator,  441;  his  or- 
atory, 442,  471,  472;  hi*  early 
political  opinion*,  442;  draws  a 
iv  port  on  the  Woods  and  Forests, 
443;  becomes  more  republican, 
443;  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Na- 
tional .-WcniMy  he  is  made  a 
judge,  446;  chosen  to  the  Conven- 
tion, 449;  belongs  to  the  Giron- 
dists, 4  ".">:  sides  with  the  Moun- 
tain in  condemnation  of  the  king, 
456,457;  was  really  a  federalist, 
460;  continues  with'the  Girondists, 
461;  appointed  upon  the  Commit- 
tee of  Public  Safety,  4G3;  made  its 
Secretary,  463;  wavers  between 
the  Girondists  and  the  Mountain, 
4G4 ;  joins  with  the  Mountain,  4G5: 
remains  upon  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  406;  his  relation 
to  the  Mountain,  4GC-4G8;  takei 
the  initiative  against  the  Girnn- 
dists,  4G8,  469;  move*  the  execu- 
tion of  y«rie  Antoinette,  4C9, 470; 
speaks  i^ainst  the  Girondists,  434, 
4,'55,  474 ;  one  of  the  Committee  of 
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Safetv,  475;  his  part  during  the 
Beign  of  Terror,  482-485,  486;  his 
cruelties,  485,  486;  his  pleasan- 
tries, 487,  488;  his  proposition  to 
murder  English  prisoner?,  490- 
4!)2;  his  murders,  495-497;  liis 
part  in  (he  quarrels  of  the  Com- 
niittee,  407-500 ;  moves  that  Robes- 
pierre be  put  to  death,  499,  500; 
cries  raised  against  him,  504;  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine 
into  his  conduct,  505;  his  defence, 
605,  500;  condemned  to  imprison- 
ment, 507;  his  journey  to  Ole- 
ron  and  confinement  there,  507- 
509;  removed  to  Saintes,  510; 
his  escape,  510;  elected  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
511;  indignation  of  the  members 
and  annulling  of  the  election,  511, 
61'2 ;  writes  a  work  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Seas,  512;  threatened  by 
the  mob,  512,  51-!;  his  relations 
with  Napoleon.  514-51S,  521-527; 
a  journalist  and  pamphleteer,  523, 
524;  his  literary  style,  525;  his 
degradation,  527;  his  treachery, 
628 ;  becomes  a  royalist,  529 ;  elect- 
ed to  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives, 52!);  banished  from  France, 
631;  his  return,  531;  involved  in 
lawsuits  with  his  family,  531; 
pensioned, 532;  his  death. 532;  his 
character,  534,53."),  537,  539;  his 
ignorance  of  England  and  her  his- 
torv,  530 ;  his  religious  hvpocrisv, 
638". 

Baretti,  his  admiration  for  Miss  Bur- 
ncv,  v.  271. 

Barillon.  M.,  his  pithy  words  on  the 
new  council  proposed  bv  Temple, 
iv.  67,  70. 

Barlow,  Bishop,  iv.  370. 

Barn'-,  Col.,  vi.  233,  248. 

Harrington   Lord,  vi.  13. 

Harwell,  Mr.,  v.  35;  his  support  of 
Hasting-,  40,  54.  55,  »>2. 

Castile,  Burke' s  declamations  on  its 
capture,  v.  113. 

Bathos,  perfect  instance  of,  to  be 
found  in  Petrarch's  5th  sonnet,  i. 
93. 

Battle  of  the  Cranes  and  Pygmies, 
Add-on's,  v.  331. 

Cuvaria,  its  contest  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism,  ir.  326. 

Baxter's  t.vtimony  toHanipden'sex- 
ii  430" 


Bayle,  Peter,  iv.  308. 
Beatrice,  Dante's,  i.  66. 
beauclerk,  Topliam,  vi.  20-1. 
Bcaumaix-hais,   his  suit    befcre   tin 

parliament  of  Paris,  iii.  430,  431. 
Bcckford,  Alderman,  vi.  96. 
Bedford,  Duke  of^  vi.  11;  his  vicwi 

of  the  policy  ot  Chatham,  26,41; 

r  agents  remonstrance  to  George 
II.,  71. 

Bedford,  Earl  of.  invited  by  Charles 
I.  to  form  an  administration,  ii.  472. 

Bedford*  (the),  vi.  11;  parallel  be- 
tween them  and  the  Kockinghams, 
73;  their  opjwsition  to  the  Kock- 
ingham  mini-try  on  the  Stamp 
Act,  7'J;  their  willingness  to  break 
with  Gren  ville  on  Chatham's  acces- 
sion to  ollice,  88;  deserted  Gren- 
ville  and  admitted  to  ollice,  110. 

Bedford  House  assailed  by  a  rabble, 
vi.  70. 

Begums  of  Oude,  their  domains  and 
treasures,  v.  86;  disturbances  in 
Oude  imputed  to  them,  87:  their 
protestations,  88;  their  spoliation 
charged  against  Hastings,  121. 

Belgium,  its  contest  between  Prot- 
estantism and  Catholicism,  iv.  326, 
336. 

Belial,  iv.  355. 

Bell,  Peter,  Byron's  spleen  against, 
ii.  353. 

Bellasvs,  the  English  general,  iii. 
107." 

Bellingham,  his  malevolence,  v.  309. 

Belphegor  (the),  of  Machiavelli,  i. 
2'J'J. 

Benares,  its  grandeur,  v.  74;  its  an- 
nexation to  the  British  dominions, 
84. 

"  Benefits  of  the  death  of  Christ," 
iv.  325. 

Benevolences,  Oliver  St.  John's  op- 
posit  ion  to,  and  Bacon's  support  of, 
iii.  389. 

Bengal,  its  resources,  iv.  228,  ttq. 

Bentham  and  Dumont,  iii.  38-40, 
153. 

Bentham  and  his  system,  ii.  53,  54, 
59,80,  87-91,  115,118,  121,  122; 
his  language  on  the  French  revo- 
lution, iii.  264;  his  greatness, 
38-40. 

Benthamites,  ii.  5.  80,  90. 

Bentinck,  Lord  William,  his  memo- 
ry cherished  bv  the  Hindcos,  ir 
298. 
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Bent :  voplio.  Cardinal,  on  the  state  of 

rel  gkm  in   England  in  the  16th 

century,  iii.  25. 

Bentlev,   Uicbard,  his  quarrel  with 
•,  aud  remarks  on  Temple's 

E»»ay  on  the  Let  ten-  of  I'halaris, 
.'O,    111;     vi.    115-119;    his 

edition  of  Milton,  111;  his  notes 

on  Horace,  111;  hi«  reconciliation 

with   Boyle  and  AUerbury,  113; 

bis  apothegm  about  criticism,  ll'J, 

212. 

Berar,  occupied  by  the  BonsUs,  v.  59. 
Berwick,  Duke  of,  held  the  Allies  in 

chCek,  iii.  100;  his  retreat  before 

Galwav,  119. 
Bible  (the),  English,  its  literary  stvlc, 

L34A. 
Bick  •!!,  R.  Kev.,  his  work  on  Slavery 

in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  330. 
Bkkerstatf,  Isaac,  astrologer,  v.  374. 
BilUud,  v.  465,  475,  498,  4'JU,  501, 

A04,  608,  60S,  310. 
Biographia  liritannica,  refutation  of 

a  calumny  on  Addison  in.  v.  417. 
Biojcraphy,  "writer*  of  c«>ntra*ted  with 

historian*,  i.  423;  tenure  by  which 

they  an  bound  to  their  subject,  iv. 

Bishopx,  claim*  of  those  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  apostolical 
raccenion,  iv.  16>»-174. 

Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  described, 
-'13,  834;  retribution  of  the 
English  for  ila  horrors,  235,  2JJJ, 
MS-Mft. 

Blarkmore,  Sir  Richard,  his  attain- 
ments in  the  ancient  languages,  v. 
•  : 

Blackstone,  iii.  334. 

Blasphemous  publications,  policy  of 
rumen  t  in  n-«|*-<-t  to,  ii.  171. 

Blenheim,  battle  of.  v.  354:  Addison 
employed  to  write  a  poem  in  its 

Blow,  Addison**  retirement  to,  v.  339. 
*Bloombtiry  Gang,"  the  denomina- 

f  tho  Bedford*,  vi.  11. 
Jodlev,  Sir  Thomas,  founder  of  the 
Bodleian  Library,  iii.  388,  433. 

.1,  influence  of  tho  doctrines 

of  \VkkbtTe  in,  ir.  313. 

•oOeau,  Addison'*  intercourse  with, 

:  his  opinion  of  modern 

I  itin,  341 ;  his  literary  qualities, 

343;  bis  resemblance  to  Drvden, 

73. 
tolingbroke,  Ixnxl.  the  liberal  patron 


of  literature,  ii.  400;  propcsed  t« 
strengthen  the  royal  prerogative, 
iii.  171 ;  hix  je*t  on  the  occa>ion  of 
the  tirst  re|ire*cutution  of  Cato,  v. 
392:  1'ope's  (terliily  towards  him, 
T.  408;  his  remvilv  for  the  di&eosej 
of  the  state,  vi.  88,  24. 

Bombast,  Dn-den's,  i.  361,  362 
Shak.<peare'i<,  .'Jttl. 

Bombay,  its  utiairs  thrown  into  coo- 
lu.»inii  by  the  new  council  at  Cal- 
cutta, T.  40. 

Book  ol  the  Church,  Southey's,  ii 
137. 

Book*,  puffing  of,  ii.  19-2-198. 

Booth  played  the  hero  in  Adiison'i 
Cato  on  iu  tint  representation,  T. 
102. 

llor^'ia,  C«'.«ar,  i.  301. 

IJormiuh".  rotten,  the  abolition  of.  a 
nr<  fvurv  rvlonn  in  the  time  of 
George.  1.,  iii.  180. 

Bo*well.  .lam.-,  hi*  character,  iL 
3Jl-.';»7;  vi.  204,  205. 

Boswell't  LiJ'c  of  Johnson,  by  Cro- 
ker,  review  of,  ii.  .'itiS—JJU ;  charac- 
ter of  the  work,  387. 

UonwelliMii,  i.  2Uo. 

Uourlx>u,  the  llou.«e  of,  their  vicissi- 
tude.t  in  Sjiaiii,  iii.  l(Mi-i:;0. 

Uoumc,  Vincent,  v.  5,  342;  his  Latin 
vcn«s  in  celebration  of'  Addisou's 
restoration  to  health,  413. 

Uovd,  hi-  tr:in«latioii  ot'  1'untc,  i.  78. 

IJoyer,  I'resiilent,  vi.  390-3i)2. 

Lioylo,  Charlex,  his  nominal  editor- 
chip  of  the  Letters  of  I'halaris,  iv. 
1U8:  vi.  lliJ-ll'J;  his  book  on 
<ireek  history  and  philology',  v.331. 

Boyle,  Kt.  HOD.  llenn-,  v.  Wo. 

uliovs"  (the)  in  op|io«itiou  to  Sir 
Ii'  Walpole,  iii.  170. 

BracegirUle,  >Ir«.,  her  celebrity  as  an 
actress,  iv.  4tl7;  her  intimacy  with 
Congreve,  407. 

Urahiniiis  iv.  306. 

"  JJreakncck  Steps,"  Fleet  Street,  vl. 
157,  w>tt. 

Breda,  treaty  of,  iv.  34. 

Briben-,  foreign,  iu  tte  time  ot 
Charles  IL,  i.  525. 

Bribuega,  siege  of,  iii.  123. 

"Ilroad     Bottom    Adiniciftration" 

(the),  iii.  220. 
Brothers,  his  prophecies  as  a  teat  of 

faith,  iv.  305,  306. 
Brown,  LaunceJot,  iv.  284. 

Brown's  Estimate,  iii.  233. 
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Bruce,  his  appearance  at  Dr.  Bur- 
ney's  concerts,  v.  257. 

Brunswick,  the  House  of,  vi.  14,  scq. 

Brussels,  its  importance  as  the  scat 
of  a  vice-regal  Court,  iv.  33. 

Hrydges,  Sir  Egerton,  v.  30!). 

Buchanan,  character  of  his  writings, 
iii.  447. 

Buekhiirst,  iv.  353. 

Jilickingham,  Duke  of,  the  "  Steenie" 
of  James  I.,  ii.  442;  Bacon's  early 
discernment  of  his  inthiencc,  ill. 
3:10,31(7;  his  expedition  to  S|>ain, 
3H8;  liis  return  lor  Bacon's  patron- 
age, 31)9;  his  corruption,  402;  his 
character  and  position,  402—408; 
his  marriage,  411,  412;  his  visit  to 
Bacon,  and  report  of  his  condition, 
414. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  one  of  the 
Cahal  ministry,  iv.  374;  his  fond- 
ness ti.r  \VvcherIev,  374;  anecdote 
of.  374. 

Budge]  I  Kustacc,  one  of  Addbon's 
friends,  v.  308,309,  371. 

Bunyan,  John,  Life  of,  vi.  132-150, 
ii.  252-264;  his  hirth  and  early 
life.  vi.  132;  mistakes  of  his  biog- 
raphers in  regard  to  his  moral 
character,  133,  134;  enlists  in  the 
I'arliamentarv  army,  135;  his  mar- 
riage, 135;  his  religious  cxjK'ri- 
ences,  13C-138;  lie-ins  to  preach, 
139;  his  imprisonment,  139-141 ; 
his  early  writings.  141,  142;  liis 
liberation  and  gratitude  to  Charles 
II.,  142,  143:  his  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress, 143-140;  the  product  of  an 
uneducated  genius,  i.  57,  343;  his 
subsequent  writings,  vi.  140;  his 
position  among  the  Baptists,  140, 
147;  his  second  persecution,  and 
the  overtures  made  to  him,  147, 
148  ;  his  death  and  burial-place, 
'48;  his  fame.  148,  141);  his  imita- 
i»rs,  149.  150;  his  style,  ii.  260; 
his  religious  enthusiasm  and  im- 
agery, iv.  333:  Southey's  edition 
of  his  Pilgrim's  1'rogress  reviewed, 
ii.  250-207  ;  peculiarities  of  the 
work,  200;  not  a  perfect  allegory, 
257,  258;  its  piihlk-ation,  and  the 
number  of  its  editions,  vi.  145, 
146. 

Buonaparte.     See  Napoleon. 

Burgoyne,  Gen.,  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  inquiry  on  Lord 
Clive,  iv.  302. 


Burgundy,  Louis,  Duke  of,  grandjoj 
of  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  02,  03. 

Burke,  Edmund,  his  characteristics, 
i.  133;  his  opinion  of  the  war  with 
Spain  on  the  question  of  maritime 
right,  iii.  210;  resembles  ISacon, 
481);  effect  of  his  speeches  on  the 
House  of  Commons,  iv.  118;  not 
the  author  of  the  Letters  of  J'.miua, 
y.  37;  his  charges  against  J  last- 
ings,  104-137;  ins  kindness  toMiss 
Burney,  288;  her  incivility  to  hiia 
at  Hastings'  trial,  281);  his  early 
]xilitical  career,  vi.  75;  his  tint 
speech  in  the  House  of  Common*, 
82  ;  his  opposition  to  Chatham'l 
measures  relating  to  India,  DO;  hLi 
defence  of  his  party  against  (ircn- 
ville's  attacks,  102;  his  feeling 
towards  Chatham,  103;  his  treat- 
ise on  "The  Sublime,"  i.  142;  Ida 
character  of  the  French  Republic. 
402;  his  views  of  the  French  and 
American  revolutions,  iii.  51,  vL 
208;  his  admiration  of  I'itt's  maid- 
en speech,  233;  his  opposition  to 
Fox's  India  bill,  245;  in  the  oppo- 
sition to  I'itt,  247,  241);  deserts 
Fox,  273. 

Burleigh  and  his  Times,  review  of 
Kev.  Dr.  Nares's,  iii.  1-30;  his 
early  life  and  character,  3-10;  his 
death,  10;  importance  of  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  10;  the  great 
slain  on  his  character,  31,32;  char- 
acter of  the  class  of  statesmen  he 
belonged  to,  iii.  343;  his  conduct 
towards  Bacon,  355,  305;  his  apol- 
ogy for  having  resorted  to  torture, 
31)3;  Bacon's  letter  to  him  upon 
the  department  of  knowledge  he 
had  chosen,  483. 

Bumet,  Bishop,  iv.  114. 

Burnvy,  Dr.,  his  social  position,  v. 
251,  255;  his  conduct  relative  to 
his  daughter's  first  publication, 
207;  his  daughter's  engagement 
at  Court,  231. 

Burney,  Frances.  See  D'Arblay, 
Madame. 

Burns,  Robert,  vi.  2GI. 

Hussy,  his  eminent  merit  and  cocdati 
in  India,  iv.  222. 

Bute,  Earl  of,  his  character  and  ed- 
ucation, vi.  19,  20;  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  State,  24;  opposes  th« 
proposal  of  war  with  Spain  on  ao 
count  of  the  family  oom[  act,  30 
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kit   nnpopjlantr    on    Chatham** 

•  .    •<!;    become*    I'riine 

.';  lii«  first  speech  in  the 

•  of  l.onl*,  33;    induce!*  the 

rvnri-mriit  of  the  Duke  of  New- 

ca-»tl«-.  3,">;  become*  tir»t   l.onl  of 

thf    1  >:  hi*  foreign  and 

.  '57-52;  hi*  re«ig- 

c«>iilitiu«-«  t.>a'lvix-  the 

.    '>7.  70.  7'.»;    prii- 

Johnwn,  vi.  198,  10'J. 

But!  -r,  L  850:  Addi»«>ii  not  inferior 

.1  in  wit,  v.  375. 

"•yog.  Admiral,  hi*  failure  at  Mi- 

.'12:  bin  trial,  230;  opin- 

ion  of  hi*  conduct.  230;  Cbalhant's 

ice  of  biro,  £17. 

0rmn,  l.onl,  hb  epistolary  style,  ii. 
88* ;  hi*  t-hnracirr.  320,"  :i.'7;  his 
early  life.  '127 ;   hi*  nunm-l  with, 
nii'l  separation  from,  hi*  wile,  .'l±»- 
\patriatinn.  .132;  decline 
of  In-  intrllertual  power*. 333 ;  hU 
'•.rnent   to  Italy  and   (Jrceoe, 
Mi-kn>*M  and  death.  '•'.'.•'>: 
general  grief  for  hi*  fate,  334 ;  r.  - 
mark*  on  hi*  i«--tn-,  3-'Hi;  hi«  ad- 
miration of  the    f'oji««   tchnul   of 
poetry,  887 ;  hi*  ••jiimon  of  \Vnnl«- 
« 'olrrid^e.  3A3:  of  Tetcr 
hi*  r«tilli.-ltr  of  the  pf>c- 
f  the  I8tb  and   19th  rrntu- 
t  Ilia  M>n«itivrnr'«  In  crit- 

the  interpa-trr  Iwtwwn 
\V     itnrorth   and   the  multitude, 
856;   the  founder  of  an  exoteric 
Lake  Rchool,  8A6 ;  rrmark «  on  hit 
i.itic  work*,  357-3C-I;  hi*  ego- 
809:  cauM  of  his  influence, 
IW,  837. 

C". 

Cibal  (th.-\  their  proceedings  and 

4 ;.  ••  i.  V 
.  modern  time*,  ir.  05, 

t  of  K«*cx  at  the  »iec« 

.307:  it«  pillnp>  or  the 

;<ediliim  in  17U2,  iii'  108. 

^JC^ar  li-:/ia,  i.  807. 

Cr-nr,   Cl.iudiu*.    n>«cmblance    of 

J«iuc«  I.  to,  ii.  440. 
Cc*ar  compareii  with  Cromwell,  i. 
604;  hit  Commentaries  an  incom- 
paraUlo    ni»lfl    for   military  de- 
•p.:c!:--,  i  404. 
Oman  (the-),  parallel  between  tb-«n 


•nd  the  T-idoi-s.  not  applicable,  in. 
21. 

Calcutta,  it.«  position  on  the  Hoop- 
ley,  iv.  230;  scene  of  the  ISIack 
Hole  of,  23-J,  233;  r.-M-iiiiui-nt  of 
the  EaglMi  at  its  fall,  235;  a^aiu 
threatened  by  Surajah  Ifewlau, 
23'J;  revival  ofiU  pr.w<|>critv,  251; 
it»  mitl'orin^  during  the  lamine, 
2&5;  it.i  capture,  v.  8;  i(*  »uburUi 
inflated  by  rubbers,  41  ;  its  I'eMivi- 
ties  on  Ha-tiiipi'.s  marriage,  6tt. 

Callide*,  i.  41,  »/•/«•. 


(  '.ilvini-iii,  iiiiiiliTuiinii  of  Bunyan's. 

ii.  •_''••(:  held   by  the   Church   of 

Kn^land  at  the*  end  of  the  IGtb 

century,  iv.  175;  many  of  its  doc- 

trine* contained  in  the  1'aulician 

theology,  30<J. 
<  '.IIII!H.M.  v.  455. 
Cambridge,  Universitv  of,  favored 

by  (it-urge  I.  and  Oeorge  II.,  vi. 

3(1,  37;  it*  RU)>criority  to  Oxford 

in   intellect  ual   activity,   iii.   344; 

di«turluinci.-H  produced*  in,  by  the 

Civil  War,  iv.  15. 
Caniby*e*,  uton*  of  his  nuniMiment 

of  Hi.'  corrupt  judge,  iii.  423. 
i  '.mi  I'-n,  Ixml,  vii.  233,  247. 
Camilla,     Madame    D'Arblay's,    v. 

314. 

Canipnign  (the),  by  Addison,  v.  355. 
Canada,  subjugation  of.  by  the  Brit- 

ish in  17iM>,  iii.  244. 
Canning.  Mr.,  ii.  45,  40;  vi.  28G,  411- 

414,419. 

Cape  Iln-ton,  reduction  of,  iii.  244. 
CarafTa.  liian  I'ietro.arterwanls  Popo 

1'aul.  IV.  his  zeal  and  devotion,  iv. 

318.  324. 

CarlMe,  Lady,  ii.  478. 
Carmagnole*,  Hart-reX  v.  471.  472, 

41M).  4'Jl,  408,  4'J'J.  50-2,  505,  529. 
Camatio,  (the),  its  resources,  iv.  21  1 

212:  its  invasion  by  Ilvdrr  AH,  v 

71.72. 

Caniot,  v.  455,  505. 
C'arnnt,  Hippolyte,  his  mcmo'is  al 

Ikirere  reviewed,  v.  4-23-5-'W  ;  failed 

to  notice  the  falsehood*  «t'  his  au- 

thor, 430,  431.  435,  557:  his  chari- 

tableness to  him,  445,  485  ;  defend! 

bis  pro|x>*itioii  for  murdering  pris- 

oners, 4'JO;  blinded  by  party  .'pint, 

623;  defends  the  Jacobin  adnunia. 

trntion,  534;  his  general  cluirao 

teri-itics,  538  539. 
Carrier,  v.  404. 
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Carteret,  Lord,  his  ascendency  at 
the  i"Jl  of  Walpole,  iii.  184;  Sir 
Horace  Walpole's  stories  about 
him,  187;  his  defection  from  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  iii.  202;  succeeds 
Walpole,  21!);  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  218,219;  created  Earl 
C-runville,  220. 

Ctithagciia,  surrender  of  the  arse- 
nal and  ship  of,  to  the  Allies,  iii. 
119. 

Carv's  translation  of  Dante,  i.  68, 
78,  79. 

Casina  (the),  of  Plaiitus,  i.  2J8. 

Castile,  Admiral  of,  iii.  inn. 

Castile  and  Arragon,  their  old  insti- 
tutions favorable  to  public  lib- 
erty, iii.  80. 

Castilians,  tlieir  character  in  the  16th 
century,  iii.  81;  their  conduct  in 
the  war  of  the  Succession,  121; 
attachment  to  the  faith  of  their 
ancestors,  iv.  316. 

Castracani,  Castruccio,  Life  of,  by 
Machiavelli,  ii.  317. 

Cathedral,  Lincoln,  painted  window 
in,  i.  428. 

Catholic  Association,  attempt  of  the 
Tories  to  put  it  down,  iv.  413. 

Catholic  Church.  <b'te  Church  of 
Rome. 

Catholicism,  causes  of  its  success, 
iv.  301,  307,  318,  331-336;  the 
most  poetical  of  all  religions,  i. 
Co. 

Catholics,  Roman,  Pitt's  policy  re- 
specting, vi.  281),  281. 

Catholics  and  Jews,  the  same  rea- 
soning emploved  against  both,  ii. 
312. 

Catholics  and  Protestants,  their  rel- 
ative numbers  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  26. 

Catholic  Queen  (a),  precautioas 
against,  i.  487. 

Catholic    Question    (the),   vi.    413- 

Catiline,  his  conspiracy  doubted,  i. 
405;  compared  to  the  Popish  Plot, 
406. 

'Cato,"  Addison's  play  of,  its  mer- 
its, and  tie  contest  it  occasioned, 
iii.  333;  its  first  representation,  v. 
391;  it?  performance  at  Oxford, 
391 ;  its  leticiencies,  i.  305,  366. 

Cato,  the  censor,  anecdote  of,  vi.  354. 

Catullus,  his  mythology,  i.  75. 

Caraliers,   their   successors    in    the 


reign  of  George  I.  turned  dema- 
gogues, vi.  4. 

Cavendish,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  the 
new  council  of  Temple,  iv.  96.  liis 
merit*,  vi.  73. 

Cecil.     .See  Burleigh. 

Cecil,  Robert,  his  rivalry  with  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  iii.  356,  365;  his  fear 
and  envy  of  ilsscx,  3t?2;  increase 
of  his  dislike  for  liacon,  365;  bis 
conversation  with  Essex,  365 :  hit 
interference  to  obtain  knighthood 
for  Bacon,  384. 

Cecilia,  .Madame  D'Arblay's,  v.  309, 
311;  r-pci  inicn  of  its  style,  31t>, 
31t>. 

Censorship,  existed  in  some  fora 
t'ri-m  Henry  VIII.  to  the  Rcvclu 
tit n i.  iii.  •'!_'.'. 

Ceres,  i.  54,  note. 

Cervantes,  iii.  81;  his  celebrity,  L 
80;  the  perfection  of  his  art,  "328, 
320;  fails  as  a  critic,  321). 

Chalmers,  Dr.,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
opinion  of  his  defence  of  the 
Church,  iv.  122. 

Champion,  Colonel,  commander  of 
the  Bengal  army,  v.  32. 

Chandeinagorc,  trench  settlement, 
on  the  lloogley,  iv.  230;  captured 
by  the  English,  239. 

Charlemagne,  imbecility  of  his  suc- 
cessors, iv.  205. 

Charles,  Archduke,  his  claim  to  tho 
Spanish  crown,  Iii.  90;  takes  the 
field  in  support  of  it,  10. i,  accom- 
panies Peterborough  in  his  expe- 
dition, 112;  his  success  in  the 
north-east  of  Spain,  117;  is  pro- 
claimed king  at  .Madrid,  11!);  his 
reverses  and  retreat,  123;  ha 
re-entry  into  Madrid,  120;  his 
unpopularity,  127;  concludes  • 
peace,  131 ;  forms  nn  alliance  with 
Philip  of  Spain,  138. 

Charles  L,  lawfulness  of  the  resist- 
ance to,  i.  235,243:  Miltor.'s  de- 
fence of  his  execution.  216,  249: 
his  treatment  of  the  Pnrliamor.t  of 
1640,  457;  his  treatment  of  Stra£ 
ford,  468 ;  estimate  of  his  character, 
46!),  498-500,  ii.  443;  his  fall,  L 
497;  his  condemnation  and  its 
consequences,  500,  501;  Hairp- 
den's  opposition  to  him,  and  iU 
consequences,  ii.  443-459;  resist- 
ance of  tho  Scots  to  Jiiir,  460;  bis 
increasing  tillicultics  401;  his 
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the    House   of 
477-482;    hi*    flight, 
review  of   his  conduct  ami 
treatment,  484-488;    reaction    in 
i;tvor   •  luring  the   Ixnig  Pnr- 
i.t.    iii.    .MKJ;    cause   of   hut 
<!  umlen,  41l);   cflect  of 
the  victory  over  him  on  the  nation- 
al character,  iv.  7,8, 

-  1.  an«l  Cromwell,  choice  l>«- 
twven,  i.  490. 

harles  II.,  character  of  hi*  reign,  i. 

231;    his  foreign  sutmidic*,  .'•-':; 

bis  litiiatioii  in    looo  conlnuted 

with   that  of  I*wi«   XVIII.,  iii. 

S82,  283;    his  character,  2*.'K),  iv. 

90,  47,  80;  his  |>o»>i(ion  towards  the 

of  France.  290;  consequences 

v  ami  apathy,  iw.  .:oi; 

his  court   cniiip.irr.l  with  that  <>f 

• 

Trance,  .17—  44,  46;   hi*  rejiuncia- 


,    . 

li   l.-ni|.l,-.  :.s.  o  i, 
m  »i  linU-ry  of 


•  r»«,  71  :    hi*  i 


nf 

x,  tH);  ln»  di«i.;i«-.«i  of  I  •  ..- 
*  rliaract.-ri.il.  -,  i.  .Il'.t; 
-  ii   r.n^li»!i  lidra- 
tur*,  i.  .11  J,  -i  j|.   compared  with 
>•:"    Orlcau*.    Kc^vnt     of 
Kraiui-,  ni.94,00;   Ituiiyun's  gral- 
hudc  to  him,  vi.   Ml;   hi*  social 

Chari.  *    II.  »f  Sjsnii,  hU  unliap;  v 
iii.  SS,  Hi-loo;  Iii..  dnii- 
•»  in  rwpcct  to  tho  succv»riun, 
86-4)4. 

CharK-i  HI.  of  Spain,  his  hatred  of 
.•i  I.  vi.  29. 

v.  .116;  vi.  MO. 
I.,  iii.  4*J. 
*  Ml.,  com  pared  with  Clivc, 

Cbarlottr.  i.iiirrn,  obtain*  the  atten- 

dant e  ut'  MU*  llnnifv.  v.  '.'T'.i;  lior 

nartisanship   for     lfa»linps   '2H8, 

n-atment  of  Mi.>«  bur- 

.•J7. 

Quiteaubriand.  hi«  remark  about  the 
a    of    Louis    XIV-,  iii.    W, 
•o(«. 

£baih.im.   I'arl  of.  character  of  his 

.  iii.  1»6,  1»7  ;  his  eariy 

l'J6;  his  travel*.  199;  enters 

the  anuv  199:  obtains  a  Mat  in 

I'trliamrnt,  SCO-  attaches  him»«l»" 


to  the  Whigs  in  opposition,  207^ 
hi:i  qualities  as  an  orator,  211-21:); 
di'iui»«i-il  from  the  anny,  *215;  it 
nuile  iiroom  of  tlie  lieddtambci 
to  the  I'rince  of  Wales,  161 :  de. 
claims  against  the  minis'cn).  -MSj 
his  op|xiMtion  to  Cartcrvt,  '21», 
Ifjjacy  It- ft  him  by  the  Diuliessof 
Marlborouctaj  21t>;  »up|x>.-t!<  tho 
I'elliam  mini-try,  220;  aj pointed 
Viits-Trea>urer  "of  Ireland,  221 
22-J;  overtures  made  to  liim  by 
Newcastle,  2-'W;  made  Secretary 
of  Stati- .  2£>;  defends  A.lmiral 
Uni^,  2''J7 ;  coalesces  wil  i  the 
Duke  i  if  Newcastle,  2-!0;  success 
of  his  administration,  23O-2">0;  his 
appreciation  of  L'live,  iv.  2GO,  289, 
Ici-.n-li  iK-tweeii  him  ami  the  ^rcat 
Whijj  connection,  28'J;  review  of 
his  curre»pondeiice,  vi.  1;  in  ttie 
zenith  of  prosperity  and  Rlorv,  i. 
221,  •222;  lib  coalition  with  Sew- 
ca*tle,  7;  his  Mn-n^th  in  1'arlia- 
iii'-nt.  M:  jealousies  in  hia  cabi- 
net, 2-"i;  hi*  dvfevLs  20;  projKises 
to  declare  war  a^aiii*t  Spain  on 
account  of  the  lamily  compact, 
29:  rejection  of  his  counsel,  8U;  his 
r«  -u'li.iii.ni,  30;  the  kind's  gra- 
cious In-havior  to  him,  30;  public 
i-iiiliti«!.iMii  towurrls  him,  81;  his 
conduct  in  opposition,  83— 16:  his 
fpecrh  ajiain^t  peace  with  France 
and  Spain,  49;  hi*  urwuccevful 
audiciu-es  with  Georp*  111.  to 
form  an  administration,  53;  Sir 
William  I'ynscnt  bequeaths  his 
whole  property  to  him,  03;  bad 
.-t.it.-  nf  his  fiealth,  04;  i*  twice 
vi*itcd  bv  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
land with  propoi<ition.s  Irmu  the 
kin£,  08,  72;  his  condemnation  of 
the  American  Stamp  Act,  77,  78;  ia 
induced  by  the  kin;,'  to  a>.-i.-t  in 
ousting  Kockiiifdiain.  80:  morsid 
state  of  hi.-  mind,  87,  88,  95,  99; 
undertake*  to  form  an  administra- 
tion, 8J;  i*  created  Karl  of  Chat- 
ham, 91 :  failure  of  his  ministerial 
arrangements,  91-99;  loss  of  hi* 
|>opiilaritv,  and  of  his  foreign  in- 
riue nee,  91-99;  his  desf.o(M  iran- 
nem,  89,  93;  lays  an  embargo  on 
the  exportation  of  coin,  Ho;  hi! 
first  speech  in  the  House  of  Lord*, 
95;  his  supercilious  conduct  tow- 
ards the  Peers,  95;  his  retire- 
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ment  from  office,  100;  his  policy 
violated,  101;  resigns  the  privy 
peal,  100;  state  of  parties  and  of 
public  a  Hairs  on  his  rccoverv,  100, 
101;  his  political  relations,  103; 
In's  eloquence  not  suited  to  the 
House  of  Lord*,  104:  opposed  the 
recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  107;  his  last 
appearance  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
K)8.  22J;  his  death,  109,  230;  re- 
flections on  his  tall,  109;  his  fu- 
neral in  Westminster  Abbey,  110; 
compared  with  Mirabeau,  iii.  72, 
73. 

Chatham,  Earl  of,  (the  second),  vi. 
230:  made  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, '276. 

Cherbourg,  guns  taken  from,  iii.  245. 

Chesterfield,  Lord,  his  dismissal  by 
Walpole,  iii.  204;  prospectus  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary  addressed  to 
him,  vi.  1H7,  188;  pulls  it  in  the 
World,  1514. 

Cheyte  Sing,  a  vassal  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  licngal,  v.  75;  his 
large  revenue  and  suspected  trea-- 
ure,  7U;  Ha.stiiigs's  |>olicyiii  desir- 
ing to  punish  him.  80-85:  his 
treatment  made  the  successful 
charge  against  Hastings,  118. 

Chillingworth,  TRs  opini-m  on  npos- 
tolical  succession,  iv.  172:  became 
a  Catholic  from  conviction,  3W. 

Chinese  (the)  compared  to  the  Ko- 
mans  under  Diocletian,  i.  415, 
416. 

Chinsnrah,  Dutch  settlement  on  the 
Hoogley,  iv.  230:  its  siege  by  the 
English  and  capitulation,  25!). 

Chivalrv,  its  furm  iti  I.anguedoc  in 
the  12th  century,  iv.  .'508,  309. 

Cholmondeley,  Mrs.,  v.  271. 

Christchurch  College.  Oxford,  its  re- 
pute alter  the  Involution,  iv.  108; 
issues  a  new  edition  of  the  Letters 
of  Phalaris,  iv.  108:  vi.  111!,  118; 
its  condition  under  Atterburv,  vi. 
121,  122. 

Christianity,  its  alliance  with  the 
•uci'Mit  philosophy,  iii.  444:  light 
in  which  it  was  regarded  by  the 
Italians  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
316;  its  effect  upon  mental  activ- 
ity; i.  41G. 

Chrl'tophe,  vi.  300,  391. 

Uliurch  (the),  in  the  time  of  Janes 
II..  i.  520. 


Church  (the),  Soutbey's  Bock  tf,  K 
137. 

Church,  the  English,  persecutions  ir. 
her  name,  i.  443;  High  and  Lo* 
Church  parties,  v.  3C2;  vi.  119, 120. 

Church  of  England,  its  <  rigiu  and 
connection  with  the  state,  i.  452, 
453;  iv.  1!»0;  its  condition  in  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  ii.  1(!0;  en- 
deavor of  the  leading  Whigs  at 
the  Revolution  to  alter  its  Litur- 
gy and  Articles,  ii.  321:  iv.  178; 
it's  contest  with  the  Scotch  nation, 
322;  -Mr.  (Hailstone's  work  in  de- 
fence of  it,  iv.  110;  his  arguments 
for  it.s  being  the  pure  Catholic 
Church  of  Christ,  1(51-106;  its 
claims  to  apostolical  succession 
discussed,  100-178;  views  respect- 
ing its  alliance  with  the  state, 
183-193;  contrast  of  its  operations 
during  the  two  generations  suc- 
ceeding the  Reformation,  with 
those  of  the  Church  of  Koine,  331. 
332. 

Church  of  Rome,  its  alliance  with 
ancient  philosophy,  iii.  444;  causes 
of  its  success  and  vitality,  iv.  3)0, 
301 ;  sketch  of  its  history,  31/7- 
34!t. 

Churchill, Charles,!.  519;  vi.42.200. 

Cicero,  partialilv  of  Dr.  MuKllfton 
towards,  iii.  340;  the  most  elo- 
quent, and  skilful  of  advocates, 
340;  his  epistles  in  his  banishment. 
.301;  his  opinion  of  the  study  or 
rhetoric,  472:  as  a  critic,  i.  142. 

Cider,  proposal  of  a  tax  on,  by  tho 
Bute  administration,  vi.  50. 

Circumstances,  effect  of,  upon  char- 
actcr,  i.  322,  323,  325. 

"City  of  the  Violet  Crown,"  a  fa- 
vorite epithet  of  Athens,  i.  30, 
w>le. 

Civil  privileges  and  political  power 
identical,  ii.  311. 

Civil  War  (the),  Cowley  and  Mil- 
ton's imaginary  conversation 
about,  i.  112-138;  its  evils  the 
price  of  our  liberty,  243;  conduct 
of  the  Long  Parliament  in  refer- 
ence to  it.  470,  4!)5,  490. 

Civilization,  only  peril  to  can  fcriw 
from  misgovernment,  ii.  41,  4'2; 
England's  progros-s  in,  c't  e  ti"  the 
people,  187:  modern,  its  influence 
upon  philosophical  sp>  cu'atioii,  i 
417.  418. 
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CUren  Ion,  Lord,  his  history,  i.  424 ; 
his  character,  521.522:  bis  testi- 
mony in  lavurol  llampden,  ii.  443, 
4«8,  47.',  490,  493;  his  literary 
merit,  iii.  348  ;  hi*  position  at  the 
bead  of  •flairs,  i\ .  29,  31-37,  38  ; 
bi-  uuli y  •trie,  W:  hi*  opposition 
;»>wer  of  the  Com- 
•Mni,  73  ;  hu  temper,  74  ;  the 
charge  agaiiut  Christ-Churchmen 
of  garbling  hu  hi«tory,  vi.  130. 
•  I,  iv.  "UI3. 

Clarkson,  Thomas,  v.  309. 

CJM»icii,  ami.  in.  celebrity  of,  i.  139; 
ran.  i  on  ju»t  principles 

nfictam,  139;  love  of,  in  Italy 
in  lite  U:lt  <  •  mure,  273. 

i  4!   ttudie*.   thrir  advantages 

•n«l  defect*  considered,  vi.  347- 
IM. 

CU\rring,  General,  v.  35;   his  op- 
positiou   to  Ha-iing*.  40-47;   his 
a;  j-.iutment  a.«  Governor  (ieneral, 
af,-5C;  hu  death,  57. 

Cleveland,  I>uchen#  of,  her  favor  to 
U  vihcrly  and  Churchill,  iv.  372, 

.1,  his  character,  iv.  47; 
his  retirrrocnt,  55,  56;  his  talent 
for  debate,  7J 

Lord,  review  of  Sir  John  Mal- 
colm's Life  of,  iv.  194-298;  his 
family  and  boyhood,  1M,  197;  his 
•hipnuMit  t4>  India,  198;  hi*  arri- 
val at  Madras  and  position  there, 
800;  obtains  an  eimigu's  com  in  i*- 
aion  in  the  Company's  sen-ice, 
903;  his  attack,  capture,  and  de- 
fence of  Arcot,  215-219;  hi»  sub- 
se<|urnt  proceeding,  22i),  221-223; 
hi*  marriage  and  rvtuni  t«  Kn^- 
lainl,  J.'i:  hi*  reception,  225;  cu- 

1'ariiament,  22U;  return  to  In- 
dia, 228;  his  sub«rquent  proceed- 
.  228.  836.  ttt).;  hi*  conduct 
toward*  Unuichund,  2-»,  241,247, 
848;  hi*  pecuniary  arquifitions, 
851;  his  tran*action<«  with  Mecr 
Jaft..  .  2.VI:  appointed 

mor  of  the  Company's  pos- 
•esaion*  in  I!. n^al,  255; "his  dis- 
peirion  of  Shah  Alum's  army, 
-pnii*il)ility  of  his  po*i- 
liun.  .  :nrn  to  Kn^'Und, 

860;  his  rwoption,  200,  261 ;  his 
l-rot  ceding*  at  the  India  House, 
-  -•  -  -tffl;  nnminati-d  Uover- 
aor  of  UM  British  poasewious  in 


Bengal.  270;  hi*  arrival  at  Cal- 
cutta, 270;  suppresses  a  conspir- 
acy, 275,  276;  success  of  his  for- 
eign policy,  270;  his  return  U 
England,  279;  bis  unpopularity 
and  its  causes,  279  285;  invented 
with  the  Grand  Cnm  of  the  liath. 
292;  his  speech  in  his  defence^ 
and  its  consequence,  289, 290, 292  { 
hU  life  in  retirement,  29 1;  reflec- 
tions on  his  career,  2UO;  uu!iog  of 
his  mind,  aud  death  bv  his  owr 
hand.  29«. 

Clizio,  Machiarelli's,  i.  298. 
Clodius,  extensive    bribery   at  tit 

trial  of,  iii.  421. 
u  Clouds  "  (the),  of  Aristophanes,  I. 

383. 

Club-room,  Johnson's,  ii.  425 ;  vi.  159. 
Coalition  of  Chatham  and  Ncwcas* 

tie,  iii.  243. 

Cobham,  Lord,  his  malignity  tow- 
ards rJwx,  iii.  380. 
Coke,  Sir  Iv,  his  conduct  towards 
Karon,  iii.  357,  406;  his  opposition 
to  Bacon  in  1'cacham's  case,  389, 
390;  his  experience  in  conducting 
state  prosecutions,  392;  his  re- 
moval from  the  Bench,  406;  his 
reconciliation  with  Buckingham, 
and  agreement  to  marry  his 
daughter  to  Buckinghnnrs'broth- 
er,  406;  his  reconciliation  with 
Bacon,  408;  his  behavior  to  Ba- 
con at  his  trial,  427. 
Coleridge,  relative  "correctness"  of 
his  poetry,  ii-  339;  Byron's  opin- 
ion of  him,  352;  hu*t>atire  upon 
Pitt,  vi.  271. 
Coligni,  Ga.-par  de,  reference  to,  vi. 

67. 

Collier,  Jercmv,  sketch  of  his  life,  iv. 
393-396;  h'is  publication  on  the- 
nrofaneness  of  the  English  'tage, 
396-399;  his  controversy  with 
Congreve,  401,  ftq. 
Colloquies  on  Society,  Southey'*,  ii. 

1.12.  plan  of  the  work.  141, 142. 
Collot,  D'Herboi.*,  v.  475,  4S9,  498. 

001,504,506.508,510. 
Colonies,   iii.   83;    question  of  th« 
conipetcncv  of  Parliament  to  Ux 
them,  vi.  7*7,  78. 

Comedy   (the),    of   Er.jr'.and,  effect 
of  the  writings  of  O>ngrcvc  and 
Sheridan  upoa,  i.  295. 
Comedies,  Dryden's,  i.  360. 
Couuc  Dramatists  of  the  Uestoratiou 
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iv.  350^111 ;  hare  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  the  human  mind,  351. 

Comines,  his  testimony  to  the  good 
government  of  England,  ii.  434. 

Commerce  and  manufacture!*,  their 
extent  in  Italy  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, i.  270-27* ;  condition  of,  dur- 
ing tin-  war  at  the  latter  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  II..  Hi.  247. 

Committee  of  Public  Safety,  the 
French,  v.  463,  4GG,  475-500. 

Commons,  House  of,  increase  of  its 
power,  i.  532;  increase  of  its  pow- 
er by  and  since  the  Involution, 
iii.  3*25. 

Commonwealth,  iv.  365,  *eq. 

Coinus,  Milton's,  i.  215,  '.MS. 

Conceits  of  Petrarch,  i.  »>,  90;  of 
Miak-p. art'  and  the  writers  of  hia 
age,  34-2-344,  347. 

Condi1,  Marshal,  compared  with 
Clive,iv.  297. 

Condensation,  bad  t- fleet  of  enforced 
upon  composition,  i.  152. 

Condorcct,  v.  452,  475. 

Contlans,  Admiral,  bis  defeat  by 
Hawke,  iii.  245. 

Congreve,  his  birth  and  early  life, 
iv.  387 ;  sketch  of  his  career  at  the 
Temple,  388;  his  "  Old  Kachelor," 
381);  "Double  Dealer,"  3SK);  suc- 
cess of  his  '*  Love  for  Love,"  391 ; 
his  u  Mounting  IJride,"  392;  his 
controversy  with  Collier,  397,  400- 
403;  his  "  Way  of  the  World," 
403;  his  later  years,  404,  405;  his 
position  among  men  of  letters, 
406:  his  attachment  to  Mrs.  It  race- 
girdle,  407;  his  friendship  with 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborougn,  408; 
hi:  death  and  capricious  will,  408; 
hi*  funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
400;  cenotaph  to  his  memory  at 
Stowe.  40'J ;  anslogv  between  him 
and  Wycherley.  410. 

Congreve  and  Sheridan,  effect  of 
their  works  upon  the  comedy  of 
England,  i.  2'Jo;  contrasted  with 
Shakspeare,  295. 

Conquests  of  the  British  arms  in 
17*8-00,  iii.  244,  245. 

Constance,  council  of,  put  an  end  to 
the  Wickliffe  schism,  iv.  313. 

Cousiaatiuople,  mental  stagnation 
in,  i.  417. 

tonst itut ion  (the),  of  England,  in  the 
15th  and  18th  centuries,  compar- 
ed with  those  of  other  European 


flairs,  5.  478,  477;  the  Argument 
that  it  would  be  destroyed  by  ad- 
mitting the  Jews  to  power,  307, 
308;  its  theory  in  respect  to  the 
three  branches  of  the  legislature 
ii.  25,  28,  v.  41G. 

Constitntional  government,  decline 
of,  on  the  Continent,  early  in  tli* 
17th  century,  i.  481. 

Constitutional  History  of  Frurland, 
review  of  Hallatn's,*i.  433-543. 

Constitutional  Kovalists  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  i.  474-483. 

Convention,  the  French,  T.  449- 
475. 

Conversation,  the  source  of  logical 
inaccuracy,  i.  148,  383,  384;  im- 
aginary, between  Cowley  and  Mil- 
ton touching  the  great  Civil  War, 
112-138. 

Con  way,  Henry,  vi.  02;  Secretary 
of  State  under  Lord  Kockingham, 
74;  returns  to  his  position  under 
Chatham,  91-95;  sank  into  insig- 
nificance 100. 

Conwav,  Marshal,  his  character,  iv. 
200. 

Cooke,  Sir  Anthony,  his  learning, 
iii.  349. 

Cooperation,  advantages  of,  iv.  184. 

Coote,  Sir  Eyre,  v.  61;  his  character 
and  conduct  in  council,  01,  62;  hit 
great  victory  of  Porto  Novo,  74. 

Corah,  ceded  to  the  Mogul,  v.  27. 

Corday,  Charlotte,  v.  406. 

Corneille,  his  treatment  by  the 
French  Academy,  i.  23. 

**  Correctness  "  in  the  fine  arts  and  in 
the  sciences,  ii.  339-343;  in  paint- 
ing, 343;  what  is  meant  by  it  in 
poetry,  339-343. 

Corruption,  parliamentary,  not  ne- 
cessary to  the  Tudors,  iii.  1GS;  itt 
extent  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  II.,  vi.  21-23. 

Corsica  given  up  to  France,  vi.  100. 

Cossimbazar,  its  situation  and  im- 
portance, v.  7. 

Cottabus,  a  Greek  game,  i.  30,  note. 

Council  of  York,  its  abolition,  ii.  469. 

Country  Wife  of  Wycherley,  iu  char- 
acter and  merit.-,  iv.  370;  whence 
borrowed,  385. 

Courtenay,  lit.  Hon.  T.  P.,  review  of 
his  Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple, iv.  1-115;  his  concessions  to 
Dr.  Lingard  in  regard  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  41;  his  opinion  of  Tent- 
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pte'i  proposed  nnr  council,  65;  his 
error  as  to  Temple's  residence,  100, 
note. 

CouMiihood,  nickname  of  the  official 
iiK-iubenof  the  Temple  family,  iv. 
,'•>. 

Cuulhon,  r.  4Cfl,  47ft,  498. 
Covenant,  the  Scotch,  ii.  4<JO. 
'          .niters,  (the),  tlu-ir  conclusion 
of  treaty  with  Charles  I.,  ii.  400. 

•iy".  Lady,  v 

Cowlev,  dirtmii  of  I>mliara  concern- 
in^  liini,  i.  -JOJ;  ileticicnt  in  imagi- 
nation, 211;  his  wit,  iii.  1G2,  v. 
375;  his  a<liiiir.itinii  of  Hat-on,  iii. 
49'J,  -i  i.irv  conversation 

ln-iwi'1-n  him  ami  .\filtou  about  the 

War,  i.  112-138. 
COWJHT,  Karl,  kccjK-r  of  the  Great 

Sral,  v.  .Kil. 

Cowprr,  William,  ii.  340;  his  prais* 
of  I '••!•••,  .Til;  his  friendship  with 
Warrt-n  Ilu-tinijs,  v.  5;  neglected 

•t.  vi.  i6l. 
1  \rvhdeacon,  his  eulogium  on 

\ValHe.  iii.  173. 
1  Ali1><-.  Ins  imitation  of  Vol- 

Uirr,  v.  377. 
CrablK',  <;«.>rge,  vl.  261. 

.  Secrt-tary,  iii.  227;  succeeds 
«on,  v.  4*13;   AddL*on  dedi- 
cate hi»  works  to  him,  418. 
Craiinu-r,  Arvlil>i«hop.  estimate  of  his 
>.  448,  44». 
younger,  iii.  155. 

403. 

Saiuui-1.  his  early  career,  T. 

839;  hU  tragedy  of  Virginia,  2(51; 

i.-nt  and  seclusion,  264; 

-hip  with  the  Ituiwys, 

•63;  hi«  gratification  at  the  suc- 

C«M  •  .rney's  first  work, 

20'J;  his  ailvko  to 'ln-r   upon   her 

ci-ni'  Iv.  J7t:  his  applause  of  her 

.1.4,"  275. 

n,  l.it«rary,  principles  of,  not 
uni\  .T-.illv  racogniwd,  i.  21 ;  rtre- 
(tlifil  to  the  examination  of 
i.-irnt  classic*,  139;  causes  of 
it-  failure  when  so  applied,  143; 
.-istotle,  140;  Dio- 
i      .1*.  Ill;  Quintilian,  141,  142; 
:;•-'.   143;  ficero,  142; 
usance  of  French  criti- 
n-ui.  144:  ill  SUCCCJM  of  classical 
Kliolara  who  hare  risen  above  ver- 
bal rnti.  i-m,    144;   their  lack  of 
taste  and  judgment,  144;  manner 


in  which  criticism  Is  to 
cised  upon  oratorical  efforts,  149, 
151;  criticism  upon  Dante,  5C-79; 
Petrarch,  80-99;  a  rude  state  of 
society,  favorable  to  genius,  1-ut 
not  to  criticism,  57,  58,  <&5:  great 
writers  are  bad  critics,  70,  328;  ef- 
fect of  upon  poetry,  338 ;  its  earliei 
stages,  338,  :i3J) ;  fei»arks  on  Joba- 
son's  code  of,  ii.  417. 

Critics  professional,  their  influcnc* 
over  me  rending  public,  ii.  190. 

Croker,  Mr.,  his  edition  of  BosweU't 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnaon,  reviewed,  ii. 
368-426. 

Cromwell  and  Charles,  choice  be- 
twcen.  ii.  496. 

Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  remarks  on 
Mr.  Hi-ilium's  parallel  between,  i. 
504-510. 

Cromwell,  Henry,  description  of,  ir. 
17. 

Cromwel^  Oliver,  his  eleVation  to 
power,  i.  002;  his  character  as  a 
legislator,  504 ;  as  a  general,  504; 
his  administration  and  its  results, 
509,  510;  embarked  with  I  lamp- 
den  for  America,  but  not  sum-red 
to  proceed,  ii.  459;  his  <|iialitie.s, 
496;  his  administration,  iii.  286, 
292;  treatment  of  his  remains, 
2>19;  his  ability  displayed  in  Ire- 
land, iv.  2">-27;  anecdote  of  his 
sitting  for  his  portrait,  v.  2. 

Cromwell,  Richard,  vi.  15. 

Crown  (the)  veto  by,  on  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, i.  487,  488,  its  control 
over  the  army,  489;  iU  power  in 
the  16th  century,  iii.  15;  curtail- 
ment of  its  prerogatives,  169-171; 
its  power  predominant  at  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  iv.  70; 
decline  of  its  power  during  tha 
Pensionary  Parliament,  71,72;  its 
long  contest  with  the  Parliament 
put  an  end  to  by  the  Revolution, 
78 ;  tet  alto  Prerogative. 

Crusades  (the),  their  beneficial  effect 
upon  Italy,  i.  275. 

Crusoe,  Robinson,  the  wcrk  of  an 
uneducated  g'.-niits,  i.  57 ;  its  effect 
upon  the  imaginations  of  children, 
331. 

Culpeper,  Mr.,  ii.  474. 

Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  his  man- 
ner of  acknowledging  literary 
merit,  v.  270. 

Cumberland,  Duke  of,  iv.  260;  U- 
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confidential  friend  of  TTenry  Fox, 
vi.  44;  confided  in  by  George  III., 
67;  his  character,  67;  mediated 
between  the  king  and  the  Whigs, 
63,  69. 

D. 

Dacier,  Madame,  v.  339. 

D'Alembcrt,  i.  23;  Horace  Wali.ole's 
opinion  of  linn,  iii.  156. 

Dallas  Chief  Justice,  one  of  the 
counsel  for  Hastings  on  his  trial, 
v.  127. 

Danbv,  Earl,  iii.  160;  his  connection 
with  Temple,  abilities  and  charac- 
ter, iv.  07;  impeached  and  sent  to 
the  Tower,  62;  owed  his  office  and 
dukedom  to  his  talent  in  debate,  72. 

D>~?er,  public,  a  certain  amount  of, 
will  warrant  a  retrospective  law, 
ii.  470. 

Dante,  criticism  upon,  i.  55-79:  the 
earliest  and  greatest  writer  of  his 
country,  55;  tirst  to  attempt  com- 
position in  the  Italian  language, 
51!:  admired  in  his  own  and  the 
following  age,  58 ;  but  without  due 
appreciation,  59,  329,  330;  unable 
to  appreciate  himself,  58;  Sismon- 
di's  remark  about  him,  58;  his 
own  age  unable  to  comprehend 
the  Divine  Comedy,  59;  bad  con- 
sequence to  Italian  literature  of 
the  neglect  of  his  style  down  to 
the  time  of  Alfieri,  60,  61 ;  period 
of  his  birth,  02;  characteristics  of 
his  native  city,  63,  64;  his  rela- 
tions to  his  age,  66;  his  personal 
history,  66;  his  religious  fervor, 
66;  his  gloomy  temperament,  67 ; 
his  Divine  Comedy,  67,220,277; 
his  description  of  Heaven  interior 
to  those  of  Hell  or  Purgatory,  67; 
his  reality  the  source  of  his  power, 
68,  6!);  compared  with  Milton,  68, 
69,220;  his  metaphors  and  com- 
parisons, 70-72;  little  impressed  by 
the  forms  of  the  external  world! 
72,  74;  dealt  mostly  with  thb 
•terncr  passions,  74;  except  in  the 
Btorv  of  Kimini.  74;  his  use  of  the 
ancient  mythology,  75,  76;  igno- 
rant of  tin  Greek  language,  76; 
his  r.tyle,  77,  78;  his  translators, 
T8,  79;  his  admiration  of  writers 
inferior  to  himself,  329;  of  Virgil, 
829;  "  vo.Tectness,"  of  his  poetry, 
ii.  338;  story  from,  vi.  3. 


Danton,  compared  wit>.  Barere,  v 
426;  his  death,  481,  432. 

D'Arblav,  Madame,  review  of  het 
Diary  and  Letters,  v.  248-320 ;  wid« 
celebrity  of  her  name,  248;  hef 
Diary,  250;  her  family,  250,  251; 
her  birth  and  education,  252-254; 
her  father's  social  position,  254- 
257;  her  lirst  literary  efbrts,  258; 
her  friendship  with  Mr.  Crisp,  259, 
205;  publication  of  her  "  Evelina,1' 
266,  208;  her  comedy,  "  The  Wit- 
lings," 273,  274;  her  second  novel, 
"Cecilia,"  275;  death  of  her  frienda 
Crisp  and  Johuson,  275,  276;  her 
regard  for  Mrs.  Delany,  270;  her 
interview  with  the  king  and  <jueen. 
277,  278;  accepts  the  situaljon  of 
keeper  of  the  robes,  279;  sketch 
of  her  life  in  this  position,  279- 
287;  attends  at  Warreii  Hastings' 
trial,  288;  her  espousal  of  tho 
cause  of  Hastings,  288;  her  incivil- 
ity to  Windliam  and  Burke,  288, 
•J.v.i;  her  sufferings  during  her 
kcepership,  290, 294-300;  her  mar- 
riage, ami  close  of  the  Diary,  301 ; 
publication  of  "Camilla,"  302; 
subsequent  events  in  her  life,  302, 
303;  publication  of  "  The  Wan- 
derer," 303;  her  death,  303;  char- 
acter of  her  writings,  303-318; 
change  in  her  style,  311-314;  spec- 
imens of  her  three  styles,  315, 
31l);  failure  of  her  later  works, 
318;  service  she  rendered  to  th« 
Knglish  novel,  319,  320. 

Dashwood,  Sir  Francis,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  under  Bute,  vi. 
36;  his  inefficiency,  51. 

David,  d1  Angers,  his  memoirs  of 
Barere  reviewed,  v.  423-539. 

Davies,  Tom,  ii.  384. 

Da vila,  one  of  llampden's  favorite 
authors,  ii.  450. 

Daylesford,  site  of  the  estate  of  the 
Hastings  family,  v.  5;  its  purchase 
and  adornment  by  Hastings,  142. 

De  Augmcntis  Scicntiarum.  by  Ba- 
con,  iii.  388,  433. 

Debates  in  1'arliament,  effects  of 
their  publication,  i.  533. 

Debt,  the  national,  etlect  of  its  abro- 
gation, ii.  153;  England's  capa- 
b;lities  in  respect  to  it,  ii.  186. 

Declaration  of  night,  iii.  317. 

"  Declaration  of  the  Practices  and 
Treasons  attempted  and  commit- 
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tod  by  Robert  Earl  of  Ea§ex,"  by 
Lord  Bacon,  iii.  373. 
Dedication*,  literary,    more    honest 
than  formerly,  ii/101. 

Defoe,  Daniel,!.  67. 

De  Guipies,  v.  256. 

Delanv.Dr.,  his  connection  with  Swift, 
T.  876:  hi*  widow,  and  her  favor 
with  the  rnvaJ  family,  276,  277. 

Delhi,  its  npU-iuinr  during  the  Mo- 
gul empire,  jv.  204. 

Ik-lium.  battle  of,  iv.  21. 

Deiurrville,  \ 

Democracy,  violence  in  iti  advocates 
induce*  reaction,  iii.  11;  pure, 
characteristics  of,  i.  513,  614. 

D*mocritus  the  reputed  inventor  of 
the  arch.  iii.  438;  Bacon's  estimate 
of  him.  441. 

Demosthenes,  Johnson's  remark,  that 
he  *poke  to  a  people  of  hrutes,  i. 
146;   transcribed   Thurydides  nix 
-,  147;  he  and  hi*  contempo- 
rary orator*  compared  to  the  Ital- 
ian*   Condotticri,    150;    Mil  ford's 
misrepresentation  of  him,  191-193, 
: '  >7 :  perfection  of  his  speeches, 
976;    his  remark    about    briber v, 
128. 

Denham.  dictum  of,  concerning 
Cowley,  i.  203;  illustration  from, 
I.  61.  " 

Denmark,  contrast  of  its  progress 
to  the  retrogression  of  1'ortugal, 
ir.  940. 

Dennis,  John,  his  attack  upon  Addi- 
too's  "Cato,"  T.  JM;  Pope's  nar- 
rative of  his  Freniv,  394,  395. 

"Deserted  Village*'  (the),  Gold- 
smith's vi.  162,  1G3. 

Deamoulin's  Camille,  v.  483. 

Devon-hire,  Doehess  of,  v.  126. 
1  Devonshire,  Duke  of,  forms  an  ad- 
ministration oiler  the  resignation 
of     Newcastle,     iii.     2-Ji:     Lord 
Chamheriaiu  under  Bute,  vi.  38; 
dismissed  from  his  lonl-lieutenan- 
• : :  bi«  son  invited  to  court  by 
the  kin ir,  71. 

Dewer,  l>r..  his  views  upon  sUvery 
ir.  the  West  Indies,  vi.  393,  401. 

Diary  and  Letters  of  Madame 
l>  Arl.Uy,  reviewed,  v.  248-320. 

'JXce,  i.  13,"  note. 

Vfcnrritu,  of  Halicarnassus,  i.  141, 

.Moirntns,  tvrant    of  Syracuse,    i. 
178;  r.  143. 


Discussion,  free,  its  tendency,  ii.  167 

Dissent,  it*  extent  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  ii.  1G8;  cause  of,  ib 
England,  iv.  333 ;  avoidance  of  in 
the  Church  of  Home,  334 ;  *« 
nUo  Church  of  Knglaud. 
Dissenters  (the),  examination  of  the 
reasoning  of  Mr.  Gladstone  for 
their  exclusion  troui  civil  offices, 
ir.  147-16.-,. 

Disturbances,  public,  during  Gren- 
ville's  administration,  vi.  70. 

Divine  liight,  i.  236. 

IM  i-i<m  of  labor,  its  necessity,  Iv. 
123;  illustration  of  the  effect*  of 
disregarding  it,  123. 

Dodington,  Itubb.  vi.  13;  his  xind* 
ness  to  Johnson,  791. 

Donne,  John,  comparison  of  hii 
wit  with  Horace  Waluolc's,  iii. 
163. 

Dorset,  the  Earl  of,  i.  350;  the  pa- 
tron of  literature  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  ii.  400;  iv.  376. 

Double  Dealer,  by  Congreve,  its  re- 
ception, iv.  3!H);  his  defence  of  its 
prot'anenesx,  401. 

Dougan.  John,  his  report  on  the  cap- 
tured negroes,  vi.  3ti'2;  his  human- 
ity, 363;  his  return  home  and 
death,  -'it!. i ;  Major  Morly's  charges 
against  him,  376. 

Dover,  Ix>rd,  review  of  his  edition  of 
Horace  Walpole's  Letters  to  Sir 
Horace  Mann,  iii.  143-193 ;  *«.« 
Walpole,  Sir  Horace. 

Dowdeswcll,  Mr..  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  under  Lord  Kocking- 
ham,  vi.  74. 

Drama  (the),  its  origin  in  Greece,  i 
216;  causes  of  its  dissolute  charac- 
ter soon  after  the  IJestoratiou,  iv. 
306 ;  changes  of  style  which  it  re- 
quires, i.  365. 

Dramas,  Greek,  compared  with  the 
Knglish  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  339. 

Dramatic  art,  the  unities  violated  in 
all  the  great  masterpieces  of,  ii.  341. 

Dramatic  literature  shows  the  state 
of  contemporary  religious  opinion, 
iii.  29. 

Dramatic  Works  (the),  of  Wycher- 
ley,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Farauhar,  review  of  Leigh  Hunt'i 
edition  of,  iv.  350-411. 

Dramatists  of  the  Elizabethan  age, 
characteristics  of,  i.  344-346 ;  mail- 
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ner  in  which  they  treat  religious 
subjects,  in.  29. 

Droghoda,  Countess  of.  her  character, 
acquaintance  with  Wycherley,  and 
marriage,  i  v.  376 ;  its  consequences, 
377. 

Drvden,  John,  review  of  his  works, 
f.  .'121-375;  his  rank  among  poets, 
321 ;  highest  in  the  second  rank  of 
poets,  '•  nil  ;  hi-  characteristics,  32 1 ; 
his  relations  to  his  times,  321,  322, 
351;  greatest  of  the  critical  poets, 
3-*>l,  3(i7;  characteristic*  ot  the 
(liil.-ivnt  stages  in  his  literary 
carjtr,  352;  the  year  1G73  the 
il.it  •  of  the  change  in  his  manner, 
352;  his  Annu-;  Slirabilis,  353-355; 
he  resembles  Lucan,  355;  charac- 
teristics of  his  rhyming  plays, 
305-361,368;  his  comic  characters, 
35G;  the  women  of  his  comedies, 
35G;  of  his  tragedies,  357,  358;  his 
tragic  characters,  356,  357;  his 
violations  of  historical  propriety, 
358;  and  of  nature,  351);  his  tragi- 
comedies, 351);  his  skill  in  the 
munagenicnt  of  the  heroic  coup- 
jets,  3ttO;  his  comedies,  3UO;  his 
tragedies,  300,  'Ml;  his  bombast, 
.'i'il,  362;  his  imitations  of  the  ear- 
lier dramatists  unsuccessful,  362, 
364;  his  Song  of  the  Fairies,  304; 
his  second  manner,  305,  367 ;  the 
improvement  in  his  plays,  365; 
his  power  of  reasoning  111  verse, 
360,  368;  ceased  to  write  for  the 
stage.  3tt7;  after  his  death  Eng- 
lish literature  retrograded,  367; 
his  command  of  language,  367; 
excellences  of  his  style,  3U8;  his 
appreciation  of  his  contemporaries, 
3«'J;  and  others,  iv.  389;  of  Ad- 
dison  and  of  .Milton,  i.  363,  370;  his 
dedications,  369.  370;  his  taste, 
370,  371;  his  carelessness,  371; 
the  Hind  and  the  Panther,  371, 
372  ;  Absalom  ami  Ahitlmphel, 
372,  iv.  83-85;  his  resemblance 
to  Juvenal  and  to  Uoilcau,  i.  372, 
373;  his  part  in  the  political  dis- 
putes of  his  times,  373;  the  Ode 
on  St.  Cecilia's  Dav,  374;  general 
characteristics  of  Vis  style,  374, 
J175 ;  hi»  merits  not  adequately  ap- 
preciated in  his  own  day,  ii.  I'.U; 
alleged  improvement  iu  English 
poetry  since  his  time.  347;  the 
connecting  link  of  the  literary 


schools  of  James  I.  and  Anne,  3W5; 
his  excuse  for  the  indecency  itnu 
immorality  of  his  writings,  iv.  355 
his  friendship  for  Congreve  and 
lines  upon  his  Double  Dealer,  390; 
censured  by  Jeremy  Collier,  398, 
400;  Addlson's  complimentary 
verses  to  him,  v.  322;  and  critical 
preface  to  his  translation  of  the 
Georgics,  335 ;  the  original  of  his 
Father  Dominic,  i.  296. 

Dublin,  Archbishop  of,  his  work  ou 
Logic,  iii.  477. 

Dumont,  M.,  his  Recollections  of  Mi- 
rabeau  reviewed,  iii.  37-74;  his 
general  characteristics,  37,  41 ;  liis 
views  upon  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 41,  43,  44,  46;  his  sen  ices  in 
it,  47;  his  personal  character,  74; 
his  style,  73,  74;  his  opinion  that 
liurke's  work  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution had  saved  Europe,  44,  264; 
as  the  interpreter  of  lk-nthain,  38- 
40,  163. 

Dumourier,  v.  453,  4G2,  481. 

Dundas,  Mr.,  his  character,  and  hos- 
tility to  Hastings,  v.  108,  120; 
eulogizes  Pitt,  vi.  234;  becomes 
his  most  useful  assistant  in  the 
ll-iii - .-  of  Commons,  247 ;  patron- 
izes Hums,  2»i. 

"  Duodecim  Scriptw,"  a  Roman 
game,  i.  4,  wte. 

Dupleix,  governor  of  Pondicherry,- 
his  gigantic  scliemes  for  establish- 
ing French  influence  in  India,  ir. 
21)2,  209,  212,  220,  222,  228;  his 
death,  228,  21)4. 

Duroc,  v.  522. 

E. 

East  India  Company,  its  absolute 
authority  in  India,  iii.  246;  its 
condition  when  Clive  first  went  to 
India.  198-200;  its  war  with  the 
French  East  India  Companv,  -J  •-_'; 
increase  of  its  power,  220;  its 
factories  in  Bengal,  230;  fortunes 
made  by  its  servants  in  Bengal. 
265,  2»»u';  its  sen-ants  transferrM 
into  diplomatists  and  generals,  v. 
8;  nature  .>!'  its  government  and 
power,  16, 17;  right*  of  the  Nabob 
of  Oude  over  Benares  ceded  to  it 
75;  iU  financial  embarrassments 
80;  Fox's  proposed  alteration  il 
iU  charter,  vi.  244-247. 

Ecclesiastical  commission  ( the  ),ii  .16 
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Bcrtef»«f.Hos  fondness  of  the  old  dra- 
matist* for  tlie  character  of,  iii.  29. 

Edvn,  |>ktures  of,  in  o'.d  Ilibles,  ii. 
343;  painting  of,  by  a  gifted 
ma-Jcr,  343. 

Edinburgh,  comparison  of  m-ith  Flor- 
ence, iv.  340. 

[xlm-atiou  in  England  in  (b«  16th 
century,  iii.  354;  duly  of  tite  gov- 
orniiinU  in  promoting  it,  iv.  182, 
183  ;  jwinciple*  of  t>ltould  be  pro- 
pre*mve,  vi.  143,  344;  character  - 
-  of  in  the  1'uivxr-ities,  344, 
115,  3U-300;  cla*.tcal,  it.s  ad- 
vanta^  and  defects  ilium  na4, 

•  HI    in     luly    in    the    14th 

•x-utury.  i.  277. 
Egeflou*  hi*  vlur^'e   of  corrupt  km 

*_-»in-t   lUcuo,  iii.  413;   Ilacon's 

efeciMon  agaiui>t  hitu  after  receiv- 

ing lib  prr»<ii  t.  430. 
Egotism,  why  so  unpopular  in  con- 

verMtion,   and    w>     pojiular    ia 

writing,  i.  Kl,  82,  ii.  IG3. 
Kid.*,  l>unl,  vi.  422,  42Q. 
EleftbajtU,  ucc  of,  ia  war  in  India. 

m. 

'  "ian  xjitarie^,  i.  49-54;  Al- 
ciliiadcs  MMpected  of  La\  icip  M- 
aiMed  at  a  nxxrk  ivkbration  of,  49, 
noU  ;  crivr  and  torch-bearer  iw- 

.  portaot  fuiirfiouarie*  at  cdcbra- 
(MMI  oC  M,  •>*<. 

*  KJevw  "  (the),  polioe  of  Athen*,  L 


,. 

Eliut,  Sir  Joho,  ii.  44«~M8;  hi* 
trealbe  on  UovcmMoot,  449;  died 
a  nurtyr  to  libcrtv,  451. 

Diubetfi  (Owe*),  fallacy  enter- 
tamed  rwpoctiii^  the  persecution* 
undiT  her.  i.  4-W-441;  her  penal 
lawn,  441  ;  ar^uBicutu  iu  (avor  of, 
«n  the  head  of  neixxtiti.ui.  npjily 
with  wore  force  to  Man',  450-45S  ; 
.iiKti  of  the  workuu;  cla>sea 
in  her  roipi,  ii-  175,  437;  her 
rapid  advance  of  Cecil,  iii.  8; 
cuara.:-r  of  her  government,  1*, 
18,  22,  32;  a  persecutor  Uiougit 
bei-  .1,3  1.  14;  her  early 

•otioe  vf  l>»rd  liacoa,  iii.  353;  her 
OMTOT  toward*  K-^-x,  -'Wl  ;  factions 
«-•  doM  of  hex  reign.  962,  963, 
888;  her  pride  and  temper,  370, 
497;  and  death,  383;  progmil  in 
knowledge  «noe  her  davc,  iv. 
Mtt:  Lcr  I'rotestanlism  323. 


Ellenboroucu,  Lord,  »mc  of  th« 
counsel  for  Hasting*  on  his  trial 
v.  127;  his  proclamations,  472. 

Kltis  Wolboiv.  vi.  2:«. 

KMUmtoae.  Ixwxl,  iv.  298. 

F.Iwes,  v.  :«!!». 

Elwood,  Milton's  Quaker  friend, 
allusion  to,  i.  205. 

Em  ignition  of  1'uritana  to  America, 
ii.  459. 

Emigration  from  England  to  Ireland 
under  Cromwell,  iv.  26.  ' '  l 

Empin^  extensive,  often  more  flotir- 
ixning after  a  little  pruning,  iii.  83. 

England,  her  progress  in  civilization 
due  to  the  people,  ii.  190;  her 
pliy»icnl  and  moral  condition  in 
the  10th  century,  4:14,  445;  never 
•o  rich  and  powerful  as  since  tiM 
loN  of  her  American  colonies,  iiL 
83 ;  conduct  of,  in  reference  to  UM 
Spanish  succession,  103,  104;  suo- 
ce*sive  steps  of  her  progress,  iii. 
279-281 ;  influence  of  her  revolu- 
tion on  the  human  race,  281,  321; 
her  situation  at  the  Uestoratioa 
compared  with  France  at  the 
restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL,  282— 
284;  lier  situation  in  1678,  290, 
293,  301 ;  character  of  her  public 
in. -d  at  the  Litter  part  of  the  17Ut 
c«-n tun,-,  iv.  11;  difference  in  her 
situation  under  Charles  II.,  and 
under  the  Protectorate,  32;  her 
fcnilhv  iu  heroes  and  statesmen, 
176;  how  her  history  should  be 
written  by  a  perfect  historian,  L 
428-432 ;  *  characteristics  of  her 
liberty,  398;  her  strength  con- 
trasted with  that  of  France,  ii.  24; 
condition  of  her  middle  classes, 
vi.  423, 424. 

English  (the),  in  the  16th  century  a 
free  people,  iii.  18, 19;  their  char- 
acter, iii.  292,  300. 

English  language,  iv.  308. 

English  literature  of  that  age,  i.  341, 
342;  effect  of  foreign  influence* 
upon,  349,  350. 

English  plays  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
I.,  th.  i.  344-340,  iu  339. 

'•  Englishman,"  Steele's,  v.  403. 
Enlightenment,  its  increase  in  tn« 
world  not  nece«<arily  unfavorable 
to  Catholicism,  iv.  301. 
Enthusiasts,  dealings  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  and  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  them.  iv.  331-336. 
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Epicureans,  their  peculiar  doctrines, 
iii.  443. 

Epicurus,  the  lines  on  his  pedestal, 
iii.  443. 

Epistles,  Petrarch's,  i.  98, 99 ;  address- 
ed  to  the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99. 

Epitaphs,  Latin,  ii.  417. 

Epithets,  use  ofby  Homer,  i.  354;  by 
the  old  baliad-writers,  354. 

Ercilla,  Aloiizo  dc,  a  soldier  as  well 
as  a  poet,  iii.  81. 

Essay  on  Government,  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  iv.  50;  by  James 
Mills,  ii.  5-51. 

Essays,  RICOH'S,  value  of  them,  iii. 
367,  :}88,  4*1, ,481,  491. 

Ef-sex,  Karl  of,  iii.  36;  his  character, 
popularity  and  favor  with  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  361,  364, 373;  his  politi- 
cal conduct,  3(54:  his  friendship  for 
Bacon,  3C5,  3CG,  373,  3'JT;  his  con- 
versation with  Kobcrt  Cecil,  305; 
pleads  for  Hacon's  marriage  with 
Lady  Hatton,  3G8,  400;  his  expe- 
dition to  Spain,  307;  his  faults, 
3G8,  3G9,  397:  decline  of  his  for- 
tunes, 308;  his  administration  in 
Ireland,  3G9;  Bacon's  faithlessness 
to  him,  3GH-371 :  his  trial  and  ex- 
ecution, 371,  373;  ingratitude  of 
Bacon  towards  him,  309-380,  398; 
feeling  of  King  .lames  towards 
him,  384;  his  resemblance  to  Buck- 
ingham, 397. 

Essex,  Earl  of,  (temp.  Ch.  I.,)  ii. 
489-491. 

Etheregc,  Sir  George,  iv.  353. 

Eugene  of  Savoy,  i.  143. 

Euripides,  his  mother  an  herb-wom- 
an, i.  45,  note ;  his  lost  plays,  45 ; 
quotation  from,  50,  51 :  attacked 
for  the  immorality  of  one  of  his 
verses,  51.  rio/e;"his  mythology, 
75;  Quintilian's  admiration  of  him, 
141;  Milton's,  217;  emendation  of 
a  passage  of,  ii.  381,  note ;  his  char- 
acteristics, vi.  352. 

Europe,  state  of,  at  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  iii.  135;  want  of  union 
in,  to  arrest  the  designs  of  Lewis 
XIX  ,  iv.  35;  the  distractions  of, 
suspended  for  a  short  time  by  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,  60 ;  its  prog- 
ress during  the  last  seven  cen- 
turies, 307. 

Evelina,  Madame  D'Arblay's,  upe- 
cimcn  of  her  stvh  from,  v.*315, 316. 

tvelyn,  iv.  31,  48. 


Evils,  natural  and  national,  ii.  183. 
Exchequer,  fraud  of  the  Crxbal  mia- 

istry  in  closing  it,  iv.  53. 
Exclusiveness  of  the  Greeks,  i.  411, 

412;  of  the  Romans,  413-41U. 

F. 

Fable  (a),  of  Pilpav,  ii.  188. 

Fairfax,  reserved  lor  him  and  Crom- 
well to  terminate  the  civil  war,  ii. 
491. 

Falkland,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  bill  of  attainder  against 
Stmffbrd,  i.  406;  his  character  as 
a  politician,  483;  at  the  head  *of 
the  constitutional  Rovalists,  ii. 
474. 

Family  Compact  (the),  between 
France  and  Spain,  iii.  138:  vi.  29. 

Fanaticism,  not  altogether  evil,  i.  G4. 

Fau-t,  i.  303. 

Favorites,  royal,  always  odious,  vi. 
38. 

Female  Quixote  (the),  v.  319. 

Ft-m'-lon,  the  nature  of  and  standard 
of  morality  in  his  Tcleinachus,  iv. 
359,  iii.  G(i-G2. 

Ferdinand  If.,  his  devotion  to  Ca- 
tholicism, iv.  329. 

Ferdinand  VII.,  resemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, ii.  488. 

Fictions,  literary,  i.  207. 

Fidflity,  touching  instance  of,  in  the 
Sepoys  towards  Clive,  iv.  218. 

Fielding,  his  contempt  for  Uichanl- 
son,  v.  261;  case  from  his  "Ame- 
lia." analogous  to  Addison's  treat- 
ment of  Steelc,  370 ;  quotation 
from,  illustrative  of  the  effect  of 
Garrick's  acting,  i.  3*2. 

Filicaja  Vinccnzin,  v.  360. 

Finance,  Southey's  theory  of,  ii.  150» 
155. 

Finch,  Chief  Justice  to  Charles  L, 
ii.  456;  tied  to  Holland,  469. 

Fine  Arts  (the),  encouragement  ot, 
in  Italy,  in  the  14th  century,  L 
277;  causes  of  their  decline  in 
England  after  the  civil  war,  iii. 
157;  government  should  prtmoU 
them,  iv.  184. 

Fletcher,  the  dramatist,  iv.  356,  35S 
vi.  352. 

Fletcher,  of  Saltona,  vi.  388,  389. 

Floury,  v.  170,  172. 

Florence,  i.  63,  64;   duTeience  be- 
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tween  a  soldier  of,  and  one  belong- 
ing to  a  standing  army,  U4;  state 
of,  in  the  14th  century,  276-277; 
iU  History,  by  Machiavelli,  317; 
fninpatv.t  with  Edinburgh,  iv.  340. 

Fluxions,  i.  324. 

Footc,  Charlea,  his  stage  character 
of  an  Anglo-Indian  grandee,  iv. 
282:  hi«  mimicrv,  v.  305;  his  infe- 
riority to  Garrick,  301. 

Fordo,  Colonel,  iv.  250,  259. 

Forms  of  government,  ii.  412-413. 

Fox,  the  family  of,  iv.  414-415. 

Fox,  Henry,  sketch  of  hi*  political 
character,  iii.  224-22U,  iv.  415- 
417:  accepts  office,  231;  directed 
to  fonn  an  ndniini-tmtion  in  con- 
cert with  Chatham,  2-15;  applied 
to  bv  Bute  lo  manage  the  House 
of  Common*,  vi.  43,  44;  hi»  pri- 
Tate  and  public  qualities,  45;  be- 
came leader  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 44 ;  obtains  his  promised 
peerage,  M;  his  unpopularity,  iv. 

Pox,  Ch«rle«  James,  comparison  of 
his  Hint»ry  of  James  II.  with 
Mackintosh's  History  of  the  Rev- 
olution,  iii.  252;  Ins  style,  254; 
cbaractcristic  of  his  oratory,  256; 
contrasted  with  that  of  I'itt,  vi. 
856;  hi*  bodily  and  mental  con- 
stitution, iv.  415,  417,  vi.  232;  his 
championship  of  arbitrary  meas- 
ure*, and  defiance  of  public  opin- 
ion, 418;  his  change  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  418:  clamor 
raised  against  his  India  Dill,  and 
hi*  defence  of  it,  v.  107,  vi.  244- 
840;  his  alliance  with  Burke,  pnd 
call  for  peace  with  the  American 
republic,  110;  his  powerful  party, 
114;  his  conflicts  with  Pitt,  115; 
his  motion  on  the  charge  against 
Hastings  respecting  his  treatment 
of  Cheyte  Sing,  117:  hi*  appear- 
in  :e  on  the  trial  of  Hastings,  127, 
its  rupture  with  Hurke,  136; 
introduces  Vitt,  when  a  youth,  in 
the  House  of  Lord*,  and  is  struck 
w'.tli  his  precocity,  vi.  229;  his  ad- 
miration of  Pitt's  mniden  speech, 
2-1 ! :  put .  up  hi-  name  at  Urookes's, 
8-Ti :  becomes  Secretary  of  State, 
83d;  resigns,  2-17:  forms  a  coali- 
tion wi*h  North,  23S-241;  Secre- 
tary of  a'Ute.  but  in  reality  Prime 
Minuter  241  ;  lo*»  popularity, 


243;  resigns,  246;  leads  the  oppo- 
sition, 247;  maintains  the  const* 
tutional  doctrine  in  regard  to  im 
peachments,  269,270;  tails  to  lead 
his  party  to  favor  the  French  Rev- 
olution, 273;  his  retirement  from 
political  life,  278. 284;  opposes  Pitt 
in  regard  to  declaring  war  against 
France,  288;  combines  with  him 
against  Addington,  290;  the  king 
rvfuses  to  take  him  a*  a  minister, 
2!)1 ;  his  generous  feeling  towards 
Pitt,  296 ;  opposes  the  motion  for 
a  public  funeral  to  I'itt,  297. 

Fragments  of  a  Roman  Tale,  i.  1-19. 

France,  her  history  from  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  to  the  Revolution,  iii. 
63-68;  from  the  dissolution  of  the 

'  National  Assembly  to  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  v.  446-449; 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  the  Reign  of  Terror,  449- 
475;  during  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
475-500;  from  the  Revolution  or 
the  ninth  of  Thcrmidor  to  the 
Consulate,  500-513;  under  Napo- 
leon, 613-528;  illustration  from 
her  history  since  the  revolution,  i. 
514;  her  condition  in  1712  and 
1S32,  iii.  134;  her  state  at  the  res- 
toration of  Louis  XVIII.,  283;  en- 
ters into  a  compact  with  Spain 
against  England,  vi.  29;  recog- 
nizes' the  independence  of  thn 
United  States,  105;  her  strength 
contrasted  with  that  of  England, 
ii.  24;  her  history  during  the  hun- 
dred days,  v.  529,  530;  after  the 
Restoration,  vi.  429.  » 

Francis,  Sir  I'liilip.  councillor  under 
the  Regulating  Act  for  India,  v. 
35;  his  character  and  talents,  35, 
3G ;  probability  of  his  being  the  au- 
thor of  the  Letters  of  .Inn ins.  36- 
39;  his  opposition  to  Hastings, 
40,  56;  his  patriotic  feeling,  and 
reconciliation  with  Hastings,  62; 
his  opposition  to  the  arrangement 
with  :*ir  Elijah  Impev,  61);  renew- 
al of  his  quarrel  with  1  tastings,  G9; 
duel  with  Hastings,  7'.';  his  return 
to  England, 74;  his  entrance  int3 
the  House  of  Commons  and  char- 
acter there,  109,  117;  his  speech 
on  Mr.  Fox's  motion  relating  to 
Cheyte  Sing,  118;  his  exclusion 
from  the  committee  on  the  im 
fiachment  of  Hastings,  123, 124r 
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Francis,  the  Emperov,  vi.  14. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Dr.,  his  admi- 
ration for  Miss  Buruey,  v.  271. 

Franks,  rapid  fall  of  their  dominion 
after  the  death  of  Charlemagne, 
iv.  205,  20G. 

Frederic  L  v.  130. 

Frederic  II..  iv.  311. 

Frederic  the  Great,  review  of  his 
Life  and  Times,  by  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, v.  148-248";  notice  of  the 
House  of  Braudeuburgh.  149; 
birth  of  Frederic,  152;  his  lather's 
conduct  to  him,  153;  his  taste 
for  music,  153;  his  desertion  from 
his  regiment,  155:  his  imprison- 
ment, 155;  his  release,  155;  his 
favorite  abode,  156;  his  amuse- 
ments, l.'iG;  his  education,  157;  his 
exclusive  admiration  for  French 
writers,  158;  his  veneration  for 
the  genius  of  Voltaire,  100;  his 
correspondence  with  Voltaire,  101 ; 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  1U2; 
his  character  little  understood, 
103;  his  true  character,  103,  1U4; 
he  determines  to  invade  Silesia, 
106;  prepares  for  war,  108;  com- 
mences hostilities,  108,  101);  his 
nertidy,  101) ;  occupies  Silesia,  171; 
his  tir.-i  battle,  171 ;  his  change  of 
policy,  174;  gains  the  battle  of 
Chotusitz,  174;  Silesia  ceded  to 
him,  175;  his  whimsical  confer- 
ences with  Voltaire,  170;  recom-- 
mences  hostilities,  177;  his  retreat 
from  Bohemia,  177;  his  victory  at 
ilohenfriedberg,  178;  his  part  in 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-L'hapellc,  171); 
public  opinion  respecting  hi>  polit- 
ical character,  171);  his  applica- 
tion to  business,  171);  his  oodily 
exertions,  180,  181;  general  prin- 
ciples of  his  government,  182;  his 
economy,  183;  his  character  as  an 
administrator,  184;  his  labors  to 
secure  to  his  people  cheap  and 
speedy  justice,  185;  religious  per- 
secution unknown  under  his  gov- 
ernment, 180;  vices  of  his  admin- 
istration, 180;  his  commercial  pol- 
icy, 1ST;  his  passion  lor  directing 
and  regulating,  187;  his  contempt 
for  the  (;crniun  language,  188; 
Lia  associate*  at  1'otsdam,  181), 
11)0;  his  talent  for  sarcasm,  11)2; 
invites  Voltaire  to  Berlin,  106; 
their  singuJtr  friendship,  l'J7,  KJ.; 


union  of  France,  Austria,  and  Sax- 
ony,  against  him,  212;  he  antici- 
pates his  ruin,  213;  extent  of  hit 
peril,  217;  he  occupies  Saxony 
217;  defeats  Marstial  Brown  at 
Ix>wositz,  218;  gains  the  battle  of 
Prague,  211);  loses  the  battle  ol 
Kolin,  220;  his  victory  at  Leu- 
then,  221);  its  cflects,  231 ;  hia  sub- 
sequent victories,  232-248. 

Frederic  William  L,  v.  150:  his 
character,  150;  his  ill-regulu'.ed 
mind,  151;  his  ambition  to  fonri  A 
brigade  of  giants,  151;  his  teel- 
ing  about  his  troops,  152;  his  lard 
and  savage  temper,  152;  his  ton- 
duct  to  his  son  Frederic,  153,  155$ 
his  illness  and  death,  1U2. 

Free  inquiry,  right  of,  in  religioui 
matters,  iv.  102,  163. 

French  Academy  (the),  i.  23,  ttq. 

French  Kepublic,  Burke's  character 
of,  i.  402. 

French  Revolution  (the).  See  Kev- 
olution,  the  French. 

Funds,  national.    Xee  National  Debt. 


Gabrielli,  the  singer,  v.  25G. 

Galileo,  iv.  305. 

Galway,  Lord,  commander  of  the 
allies  in  Spain  in  1704,  iii.  109, 
119;  defeated  by  the  Bourbons  at 
Alman/a,  124. 

Game,  (a)  Roman,  i.  4,  note;  (a) 
Greek,  30,  imte. 

Ganges,  the  chief  highway  of  East- 
ern commerce,  iv.  22i). 

Garden  of  Fxlcn,  pictures  of,  in  o)i 
Bibles,  ii.  343 ;  painting  of,  by  a 
gifted  master,  343. 

Garrick,  I  avid,  a  pupil  of  Johnson, 
vi.  179;  their  relations  to  each 
other^lSt),  11)0,  203;  ii.  393;  hia 

Imwer  of  amusing  children,  v.  255; 
lis  friendship  lor  Crisp,  201,  262  j 
his  advice  as  to  Crisp's  tragedy  oi 
Virginia,  202;  his  power  of  imita- 
tion, 300 ;  quotation  from  Fielding 
illustrative  of  the  effect  of  his  act* 
ing,  i.  332. 

Garth,  his  epilogue  to  Cato,  v.  392; 
his  verses  upon  the  controversy  in 
regard  to  the  Letters  of  I'halaru 
vi.  118. 
Gascons,  v.  430,  487,  611,  625. 
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fiav.  tent  for  by  Addison  on  his 
death-bed  to  uk  hi*  forgiveness. 
v.  418. 

Geni-rjliza'.ion,  superiority  in,  of 
n»«xK-rn  to  ancient  historians,  i. 
410,  414.419. 

Geneva,  Addison's  visit  to,  r.  350. 

Qeiiiu*,  creative,   a    rude    state  of 

.  society  favorable  to,  i.  57,  3W;  ve- 
quirrs  discipline  ic  enable  it  to 
perurt  anything.  -111.  335. 

Gtiu«,  its  ilrcaj  owing  to  Catholi- 
.  iv.  3:j:»  •  Addisou's  admira- 
tion 

Centime,  his  ability,  v.  452;  hit 
in>l~-acliiiifiit,    4<i'.i;    his    defence, 
1..-  dcnth,  474. 

-G«-nt  It-man  Dancing-Master,"  its 
production  on  the  stage,  iv.  375; 
its  !«•>!  swne«  suggested  by  Cal- 
drn.ii,  385. 

"(irnilriiian's  Magazine  *'  (the),  vi. 
182,  1H. 

Geologi-t,  Bishop  Watsou'a  couipari- 
•oo  of,  i.  425. 

Geometry,  comparative  estimate  of, 
l'\  I'la'to  and  by  Bacon,  iii.  450. 

George  I.,  his  accession,  iii.  130. 

George  II.,  political  Mate  of  the  na- 
iii  hi*  time,  i.  M'-l;  his  resent* 
meat  agaia*t  Chatham  fur  hi* 
opposition  to  the  payment  of  Han- 
overian tnx>p%  iii.  ±20;  compelled 
to  admit  him  to  office,  221 :  hi*  ef- 
-  for  the  protection  of  Hanover, 
830;  hi*  relation!*  towards  hi*  min- 
isters, 24 1-244;  reconciled  to  Chat- 
ham** posMwion  cf  power,  vi.  14 ; 
hi*  death,  14;  hi*  character,  10. 

Baorge  III.,  hU  am-.— i..n  the  com- 
omeiit  of  a  new  historic  era,  i. 
63i,  caune  of  the  discontent*  in 
the  early  part  of  bin  reign,  i.  534 ; 
J.i*  partiality  to  dive,  iv.  £*2; 
brifrht  prospect*  at  hi*  accession, 
1;  his  iiitervk-w  with 
HUIT.VV,  277;  hU  opinions  of 
V»ltuire,  (ioiiMeau,  and  Shak- 
•peare,  277,273;  hi*  partisanship 
for  Hasting*,  291;  Iw  illnc**, 
and  the  view  taken  of  it  in  the 
pil.ioe.  £91,  292;  the  historvuf  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  reign  but  im- 
perfectlv"  known,  vi.  1;  hi*  char- 
acteristics, Itf,  17;  hi*  favor  to 
Lord  Bute,  19;  hi*  notions  of 
government,  21 ;  flighted  for  Chat- 
ham 11  'he  Lord  Mayor'*  dinner, 


31;  receive*  the  resignation  of 
Bute,  and  appoint*  George  Ureu- 
villo  liis  Micci'ssor,  54;  his  treat- 
ment by  (>reiiv!lle,  50;  imreasa 
of  his  aversion  to  his  minister*,  62, 
•>•'$;  his  illness,  (i(i;  disputes  IMS- 
tween  him  and  his  minis! rv on  tin 
;:ry  i|iu-.-lii>ii,  Gli ;  inclined  to 
enforce  the  American  St«ni|i  Act 
bv  the  sword,  76;  the  faction  of 
tfie  "  King's  friends,"  79,  80;  his 
unwilling  consent  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Stamp  Aet,  82 ;  dismisses  Itock- 
ingham,  and  appoints  Chatham, 
88;  his  i-harac  er  and  late  popu- 
larity, 2ti3-2G5;  his  insanity  and 
the  'question  of  the  regency,  2G5- 
267;  his  opposition  to  Catholic 
emancipation,  281,282;  his  oppo- 
sition to  Fox,  291,  2:i3. 

George  IV.,  v.  125,  vi.  205,  266. 

Georgic*  (the),  Addison't*  translation 
of  a  portion  of,  v.  :j:(2,  333. 

Germany,  tho  literature  of,  little 
known  in  Kngland  sixty  or  seven- 
ty years  ago,  v.  340.  341. 

Germany  and  Switzerland,  Addi- 
son's  ramble  in,  v.  351. 

Ghizni,  peculiarity  of  the  campaign 
of,  v.  29. 

Ghosts,  Johnson's  belief  in,  ii.  410. 

Gil»lx>n,  his  alleged  conversion  to 
Mahommednimm,  ii.  375;  his  suc- 
cess as  a  historian,  iii.  252;  his 
presence  at  Westminster  Hall  at 
the  trial  of  Hastings,  v.  12U;  un- 
learned his  native  Knglish  during 
his  exile.  314,  vi.  260. 

Gibbons,  Gruiling,  i.  367,  368. 

Gibraltar,  capture  of,  by  Sir  George 
Kooke,  iii.  110. 

Ginard.  Lady,  sister  of  Sir  William 
I  emple,  iv'.  35, 39, 101;  her  death, 
113. 

Giflord,  Byron's  admiration  of,  ii. 
352. 

Girondists,  Bar6re's  share  in  theft 
destruction,  v.  434,  435,  4<>8,  469. 
474 ;  description  of  th^ir  party  and 


contest  with  the  Mountain,  458. 
450,  462-46C;  their  trial,  473;  and 
death,  474,  475;  their  character, 
474. 

Ghulstone,  W.  E.,  review  of  "  The 
State   in  its  Relations  with    UM 
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Church,"  iv.  11G-103;  quality  of 
his  mind,  119,  120  ;  grounds  on 
•  which  he  rests  his  case  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  Church,  122;  his  doc- 
trine that  the  duties  of  government 
ore  paternal,  125;  specimen  of  his 
arguments,  127-129;  his  argument 
th:it  the  profession  of  a  national 
religion  is  imperative,  129,  131, 
133;  inconsequence  of  his  reason- 
ing, 138-148. 

ulcig,  Rev.  G.  R.,  review  of  his 
Life  of  Warren  Hastings,  v.  1- 
148 

Godfrey,  Sir  E.,  iii.  297. 

Godoljihin,  Lord,  his  conversion  to 
Whiggism,  iii.  130;  engages  Addi- 
gon  to  write  a  poem  on  the  battle 
of  Blenheim,  v.  355. 

Godolphin  ami  Marlborough,  their 
policy  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Queen  Anne,  v.  353. 

Goe/man,  his  bribery  as  a  member 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  by 
Beaum archn is,  iii.  430,  431. 

G>ldsmith,  Oliver,  Life  of,  vi.  151- 
171;  his  birth  and  parentage,  151; 
his  school  davs,  152,  153;  enters 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  153;  his 
university  life,  154;  his  autograph 
upon  a  jiane  of  glass,  154,  note  ; 
his  recklessness  and  instability, 
154, 155;  his  travel*,  155;  his  care- 
lessness of  the  truth,  15G;  his  life 
in  London,  150,157;  his  residence, 
157,  note  ;  his  hack  writings,  157, 
158  ;  his  style,  158  ;  becomes 
known  to  literary  men,  158;  one 
of  the  original  members  of  The 
Club,  159  ;  Johnson's  friendship 
for  him,  159,  170;  his  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  159,  Ifil;  his  "Trav- 
eller," 160;  his  comedies.  101, 103; 
his  "Deserted  Village,"  Hi2,  1<>3; 
his  histories,  104 ;  his  nmusing 
blunders,  104;  his  literary  merits, 
105,  170;  his  social  position,  105; 
his  inferiority  in  conversation,  1G5, 
16G,  ii.  393";  his  "  Retaliation," 
170;  his  character,  1G7, 1G8,  ii.  407; 
hi?  prodigality,  168;  his  sickness 
an  J  death,  I'l'i  ;  his  burial  and 
cenotaph  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
16(1,  170;  his  biographers,  171. 

Ocordas,  son  of  Nuncomar,  his  ap- 
pointment as  treasurer  of  the 
nourcbold,  v.  24. 

Goree,  conquest  of,  iii.  244. 


Gorhamburv,  the  country  resiienci 
of  Lord  iJacon.  iii.  403. 

Government,  doctrines  of  Southsy 
on  the  duties  and  ends  of,  state'd 
and  examined,  ii.  157-168;  its  con* 
duct  in  relation  to  infidel  publica- 
tions. 170;  various  forms  of,  413, 
414;  changes  in  its  form  sometimes 
not  felt  till  long  after,  iii.  8G;  tlio 
science  of,  experimental  and  pro- 
gressive, 132,  272,  273;  cvanu* 
nation  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  treatise 
on  the  Philosophy  of,  iv.  116-176; 
its  proper  functions,  3G2  ;  diA 
ferent  forms  of,  ii.  108-111;  theit 
advantages,  i.  179-181;  Mr.  Mill's 
Essay  on,  reviewed,  ii.  5-51. 

Grace  Abounding,  Bunyan's,  ii.  259. 

Oration,  Duke  ot,  Secretary  of  State 
under  Lord  Rockingham,  vi.  74; 
lirst  Lord  of  the  Treasury  under 
Chatham, 91;  joined  the  Bedford.* 
100. 

Granbv,  Marquis  of,  his  character 
iv.  Ml. 

Grand  Alliance  (the),  against  the 
Bourlxtns,  iii.  103. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  debate  on,  and 
passing  of  it,  ii.  475. 

Granville,  Lord.    See  Carterct,  Lord. 

Gray,  his  want  of  appreciation  of 
Johnson,  v.  201;  his  Latin  verses, 
342;  his  unsuccessful  application 
for  a  professorship,  vi.  41;  his  in- 
judicious plagiarisms  from  Dante, 
i.  72,  note. 

"  Great  Commoner,"  the  designa- 
tion of  Lord  Chatham,  iii.  250,  vi. 
10. 

Greece,  its  history  compared  with 
that  of  Italy,  i.  28"  1 ;  its  degradation 
and  rise  in  modern  times,  ii.  334; 
instances  of  the  corruption  of 
judges  in  the  ancient  common- 
wealths of,  iii.  420;  its  literature, 
547,  i.  340,  vi.  349-3S2;  liistorj 
of,  by  Mitford,  reviewed,  i.  17& 
201;  historians  of,  modern,  theit 
characteristics,  174-177;  civil  con- 
vulsions in,  contrasted  with  thosl 
in  Home,  189, 190. 

Greek  Drama,  its  origin,  i.  216;  com 
pared  with  the  English  plays  of 
the  age  of  Elizabeth,  ii.  338. 

Greeks,  difference  between  them  and 
the  Romans,  i.  287;  in  their  treat- 
ment of  woman,  83,  84;  their  so- 
cial condition  compared  with  that 
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of  the  Italians  of  the  middle  ages, 
312;  their  position  and  character 
in  the  12th  century,  iv.  309;  their 
excliuivenei>8,  i.  4ll,  412. 

•  XIII.,    his    austerity    and 
zeal.  iv.  324. 

Grenville*    (the),    vi.    11;   Richard 
l.'-r.l  I'emple  at  their  head,  11. 

'Jtenville,  <Jeorge,  his  character,  vi. 
27,  28;  i ni rti -tt-il  with  the  lead  in 
the  Commons  under  the  Bute  ad- 
ministration, 33;  his  support  of  the 
proposed  tax  on  cider,  51;  his 
1  I'-ntUs  Shepherd," 
61 ;  ;r  rune  minister,  54; 

;.iiinni-.  '.i,  55;  character  of 
his  puldic  act.*,  55,  56;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  king,  59 ;  his  depriva- 
tion of  Henry  Con  way  of  his  regi- 

"  ment,  62;  proposed  the  imposition 
of  stamp  duties  on  the  North 
American  colonies,  65;  his  embar- 
rassment on  the  question  of  a  re- 
cency, 66;  his  triumph  over  the 
.  70  ;  superseded  by  Lord 
Korkin^ham  and  his  friends,  74; 
popular  demonstration  against  him 
•.  ••  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  83 ; 
Averted  by  the  Bedfords,  100;  his 
pamphlet  against  the  Kocking- 
linm«,  102;  his  reconciliation  with 
'  it  ham,  10.3;  his  death,  104. 

tfrtnvillc,  Ixml,  ri.  231,  292,  296. 

.!k*,  patron  of  Dr.  Uur- 
liii  rhar.irt.-r.  v.  251. 

(in  v.  ilari,  v.  129,  138,  vi.  269. 

lirrv.  |.ailv  Jane,  her  high  classical 
ar.|tiirvments,  iii.  349. 

'' (inovance*,"  popular,  on  occasion 
of  Walpolc's  fall,  iii.  181. 

Grub  Stn-t-t,  ii.  405. 

Guadal«>u|H>,  fall  of.  iii.  244. 

Guardian  (the),  its  birth,  v.  389, 390; 
<t  <  ilitoontinuancc,  31X5. 

Ou«  1 1*  (lh«-),  their  success   greatly 

•  t  •<!     by    the    ecclesiastical 
jx.wcr,  i.  273. 

.  •  lini,  iii.  2. 

i  ar,  its  interpretation,  r.  59. 
i.        .  Henry,  Duke  of.  his  conduct 
mi   tin-  'l.iy  of  the  barricades  at 
P»:  i«.  iii.  372;  his  resemblance  to 

372. 

Uun|M>wrder,  its  inventor  and  the  date 
-  discovery  unknown,  iii.  444. 

ilnlphits,  iv.  338. 
(the),  vi.  M6. 


H. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act,  iv.  83,  92. 

Hale,  Sir  Matthew,  Lis  integrity  ii 
4!ti;.  iii.  391. 

Halifax,  Lord,  a  trimmer  both  bj 
intellect  and  by  constitution,  iv. 
87  ;  compared  with  Shaftesbury 
87;  his  political  tracts,  88;  his  ora- 
torical powers,  81),  90;  the  king'i 
dislike  to  him,  90;  his  recommen- 
dation of  Addison  toGodolphin,  v. 
354, 355 ;  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil of  Queen  Anne,  361. 

Hallaiii,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Consti- 
tutional History  of  England,  i.  433- 
543;  his  qualifications  as  an  his- 
torian, 430;  his  style,  435,  436: 
character  of  his  Constitutional 
History,  436;  his  impartiality, 
436,  439,  512;  his  description  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  third  par- 
liament of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
measures  which  followed  its  disso- 
lution, 456,  457;  his  remarks  on 
tho  impeachment  of  Stratford. 
458,  465;  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  Long  Parliament,  and  on  the 
question  of  the  justice  of  the  civil 
war,  469-495;  his  opinion  on  the 
'nineteen  propositions  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  48t>;  on  the  veto  ot 
the  crown  on  acts  of  parliament, 
487 ;  on  the  control  over  the  army, 
489;  on  the  treatment  of  Laud, 
and  on  his  correspondence  with 
Strafford,  492,  493;  on  the  execu- 
tion of  diaries  I.,  497 ;  his  parallel 
between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon, 
504-510;  his  character  of  Claren- 
don, 522. 

Hamilton,  Gerard,  his  celebrated 
single  speech, iii.  231;  hi*  effective 
speaking  in  the  Irish  Parliament 
v.  372. 

Hammond,  Henrv,  uncle  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Temple,  his  designation  by 
the  new  Oxonian  sectaries,  iv 
14. 

Hampden,  John,  his  conduct  in  th« 
ship-monev  affair  approved  by  th« 
Royal  ists,"i.  458;  effect  of  his  losi 
on 'the  Parliamentary  cause,  490; 
review  of  Lord  Nugent's  Memori- 
al of  him,  ii.  427;  his  public  an-1 
private  character.  428,  429 ;  Btx- 
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ter's  testimony  to  his  excelUnce, 
430;  his  origin  and  curly  history, 
431 ;  took  his  scat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  in  1(521,  432;  joined 
the  opposition  to  the  Court.  43-3;  his 
first  aji|  carancc  as  a  public  man, 
Ml;  his  lir-t  stand  tor  the  funda- 
iH-ntiil  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 444 ;  committed  to  prison.  444 ; 
net  at  liberty,  and  reclectcd  for 
\Vendovcr,  445 ;  his  retirement,  445 ; 
his  remembrance  of  his  persecuted 
friends,  447;  his  letters  to  Sir  John 
Eliot,  447;  Clarendon's  character 
of  him  as  a  debater,  447;.  letter 
from  him  to  Sir  John  Eliot,  448; 
his  acquirement!!,  228,  450;  death 
of  his  wife,  451;  his  resistance  to 
the  assessment  for  ship-money, 
458;  Stratford's  hatred  of  him, 
458;  his  intention  to  leave  Eng- 
land,458;  his  return  for  Bucking- 
hamshire in  the  filth  parliament  of 
Charles  I.,  4C1;  his  motion  on  the 
subject  of  the  king's  message,  403 ; 
his  election  by  two  constituencies 
to  the  Long  Parliament,  467:  char- 
acter of  his  speaking,  467,  468;  his 
opinion  on  the  bill  tor  the  attain- 
der of  Straflbrd,  471  ;  Lord 
Clarendon's  testimony  to  his 
moderation,  472  ;  his  mission  to 
Scotland,  472  ;  his  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  passing 
of  the  (irand  Remonstrance,  475  ; 
his  impeachment  ordered  by  the 
king,  477-483  ;  returns  in  triumph 
to  the  House,  482  ;  his  resolution, 
480  ;  raised  a  regiment  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, 48!)  ;  contrasted  with 
Essex,  491  ;  his  encounter  with 
Rupert  at  Chalgrove,  493;  his 
death  and  burial,  494. 495  ;  effect 
of  his  death  on  his  party,  496. 

H  mover,  Chatham's  invective 
against  the  favor  shown  to,  by 
(leorge  II,  iii.  219. 

Hircourt,  French  ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Charles  II. of  Spain,  iii.  94. 

Dardwickc,  Karl .  of,  vi.  13;  his 
views  of  the  policy  of  Chatham, 
y> ;  High  Steward  of  the  Univer- 
§i*y  of  Cambridge,  37. 

B'liiey,  Robert,  ii.  400  ;  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  iii.  130  ;  censure  on 
him  by  Lord  Mahon,  132 ;  his 
kindness  for  men  of  genius,  iv. 
4U5  ;  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to 


rally  the  Tories  hi  1707,  v.  362 
his  advice  to  the  queen  to  disinist 
the  Whig*,  381. 

Harrison's  introduction  to  Ilounshed 
on  the  condition  of  the  wrrkinj 
classes  in  the  reiirn  of  Queen  Kliz 
abfth,  ii.  175. 

Hastings,  Warren,  review  of  »Ir. 
Gleig's  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  v  i  • 
147;  his  ticdigree,  2;  his  birth, 
and  the  death  of  his  father  ana 
mother,  3;  taken  charge  of  by  hie 
uncle  and  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  5  ;  sent  ns  a  writer  to  Ben- 
gal, his  position  there,  7  ;  event* 
which  originated  his  greatness,  8  ; 
becomes  a  member  of  council  at 
Calcutta,  9  ;  his  character  in  pe- 
cuniary transactions,  11,  101;  his 
return  to  England,  generosity  to 
his  relations,  and  loss  of  his  mode- 
rate fortune,  1 1  ;  his  plan  for  the 
cultivation  of  Persian  literature  al 
Oxford,  12  ;  his  interview  with 
Johnson,  12  ;  his  appointment  as 
member  of  council  at  Madras,  and 
voyage  to  India,  13  ;  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Baroness  Imhoff,  13  ; 
his  judgment  and  vigor  at  Madras. 
15  ;  his  nomination  to  the  'icad  of 
the  government  at  Bengal,  15;  his 
relation  witli  Nuncomar,  1!),  22, 
24;  his  embarrassed  tinances  and 
means  to  relieve  them,  25,  74  ;  his 
principle  of  dealing  with  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  excuse  for  him,  25; 
his  proceedings  towards  the  Na- 
bob and  the  Great  Mogul,  27;  hit 
sale  of  territory  to  the  Nabob  of 
Oude,  28  ;  his  refusal  to  interfere 
to  stop  the  barbarities  of  Sujab 
Dowlah,  33  ;  his  great  talents  foi 
administration,  34;  his  dispute*) 
with  the  members  of  the  new 
council,  40;  his  measures  reversed, 
and  the  powers  of  government  ta- 
ken from  him,  40;  charges  prefer- 
red against  him,  42, 43;  his  painful 
situation,  and  appeal  to  England, 
44  ;  examination  of  his  conduct, 
49-51 ;  his  letter  to  Dr.  Johr.='n, 
52  ;  his  condemnation  by  the  di- 
rectors, 52  ;  his  resignation  ;c-n- 
dcrcd  by  his  agent  and  accepted, 
64  ;  his  marriage  and  reappoint- 
ment,  56  ;  his  importance  to  Eng- 
land at  that  conjuncture,  57,  70 
his  duel  with  rnncil,  70 ;  hi* 
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great  Influence,  73,  74  ;  his  finan- 
cial eiithnrramnent  and  designs 
for  relief,  74;  hi*  transactions  with 
and  measures  against  Cheyte  Sin;;, 
I9,iftf.:  his  perilous  situation  in 
Benares  Si,  8J  ;  his  treatment  of 
the  NhU-b  vizier,  85,  8U;  his  treat- 
ment of  the  begums  of  Oude,  87- 
92;  close  of  his  administration, 
9*1;  remarks  on  his  system.  93, 
10*2 ;  his  reception  in  England, 
103;  preparations  for  his  impeach- 
ment, 104-116  ;  his  defence  at  the 
bar  of  the  Hou*e,  1 16  ;  brought  to 
the  bar  of  the  Peers,  133,  teq.j  his 
appearance-  on  his  trial,  his  coun- 
sel and  his  accuser*,  128;  his  ar- 
raignment by  Burke,  129,  130  ; 
narrative  of  the  proceedings 
against  him,  131-13'J  ;  expen- 
ses of  bis  trial,  139  ;  his  last 
interference  in  politic*,  141,  142  ; 
hi*  pursuits  and  amusements  at 
iHmcsford,  142;  his  appearance 
and  reception  ct  the  bar  of  the 
Howe  of  Commons,  144  ;  his  re- 
ception at  Oxford.  145;  sworn  of 
Ura  Privy  Council  and  kiatlosM 
nrvption  by  the  Prince  Regent, 
145;  h»  presentation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Kusftia  and  King  of  l*rus- 
sia,  145;  his  death.  145;  summary 
04*  hi*  character,  145-147. 

Mutton,  lady,  iii,  968;  her  manners 
aii<l  temper.  968;  her  marriage 
with  Sir  Kdward  Coke,  868. 

Havanna,  capture  of,  vi.  32. 

Hawk,    Admiral,    his    victory  over 
the  French  fleet  under  Conflans, 
•4ft. 

,  William,  vi.  2J3;  his  trans- 
lation of  I >ante,  i.  78. 

its  cultivation,  vi.  363,  366; 
its  historr  and  improvement,  390- 
400;  its  production, Hi  8M;  emi- 
gration to,  from  the  United  Stales, 
S8-44U. 

Beat,  the  principle  of,  Bacon's  rea- 
•oning  upon,  it.  96. 

•Heathen*"    (the),  of  Cromwell's 

Heathtield.  Ixrnl,  v.  125. 

»:*,  4«9,  470,  473,  481. 
Hebrew  writers  (the),  resemblance  of 
Juvhvlui  to,  i.  216;  neglect  of,  by 
th-  KomaiK,  414. 

Hebrides  (the),  Johnson's  visit  to,  ii. 
4-A);  his  letters  from  423. 
YOU   TV.  20 


Hecatare,  its  derivation  and  defini- 
tion, ii.  281. 

Hector,  Homer's  description  of,  i.  363. 

Hedges,  Sir  Charles,  Secretary  of 
State,  v.  362. 

Ilflvftius,  alhiHon  to,  i.  208. 

Henry  IV  .  of  France,  iv.  139;  twics, 
abjured  Protestantism  from  inter 
ested  motives,  3*28. 

Henry  VII.,  effects  of  his  accession 
i.  533. 

Henry  VIII.,  i.  452;  his  position  be 
tween  the  Catholic  and  Proteitaol 
parties,  iii.  27. 

Hephzibah,  an  allegory  so  called,  ii 
203. 

Heresy,  remarks  on,  iv.  143-153. 

Henxlotus,  his  characteristics,  i.  377- 
382;  his  naivete,  378;  his  imagi 
native  coloring  of  facts,  378,  379, 
420;  his  faults,  379;  his  styU 
adapted  to  his  times,  380;  his  his- 
torv  read  at  the  Olympian  festival, 
381";  its  vividne***  381,  382;  con- 
tra-tr<l  with  Thucvdides, 385;  with 
Xerophon,  394 ;  with  Tacitus,  408; 
the  speeches  introduced  into  hit 
narrative,  388;  his  anecdote  about 
Mwandrius  of  Samos,  132;  about 
Phryn'chus'  tragedy  on  the  fall  of 
Miletus,  333. 

Heroic  couplet  (the),  Dry  den's  unri- 
valled management  of,  i.  360;  its 
inofhaiii'-al  nature,  v.  333,  334; 
specimen  from  Ben  Jonson,  334; 
from  Iloole,  334;  iu  rarity  before 
the  time  of  Pope,  334. 

Heron,  Robert,  ii.  268. 

Hervey,  Henrv,  his  kindness  to  John- 
son, vi.  in,  180. 

Hesiod,  his  complaint  of  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  judges  of  Ascra,  iii.  420. 

Hesse  Darmstadt,  Prince  of,  com- 
manded the  land  forces  sent  against 
Gibraltar  in  1704,  iii.  110;  accom- 
panies Peterlwrough  on  his  expe- 
dition, 112;  his  death  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Monjuich,  116. 

High  Commission  Court,  its  aboli- 
tion, ii.  469. 

Highgate,  death  of  Lord  Bacon  at, 
iii.  434. 

Hindoo  Mythology,  iv.  306. 
Hindoos  their  character  compared 
with  other  nations,  v.  19,  90;  their 
position  and  feeling  towards  tn« 
people  of  Central  Asia,  28;  tneif 
mendacity  and  perjury,  42;  theit 
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view  of  forgery,  47,  importance 
attached  by  them  to  ceremonial 
practices,  47;  their  poverty  com- 
pared with  the  people  of  England, 
u'4;  their  feelings  against  English 
law,  Go-(i7. 

ilhtloricai  romance,  as  distinguished 
from  true  hi-tory,  i.  431,  435. 

Bistory,  Essay  upon,  370—432 ;  in 
what  spirit  it  should  be  written, 
i.  197-1&);  true  sources  of,  1!H); 
complete  success  in,  achieved  by 
no  one.  37G;  province  of,  370,  377, 
4_'"i-4-! ':  its  uses,  ii.  422;  writer 
of  -a  perfect,  his  qtialilications,  i. 
377,  427-432,  iii.  202,  20!»,  201 ;  be- 
gins in  romance,  and  ends  in  essay, 
i.  377,  40J;  Ucrodotus,  as  a  writer 
of.  377-382;  grows  more  sceptical 
with  the  progress  of  civilization, 
380;  writers  of,  contrail  between, 
mid  writers  of  fiction,  380,  380, 
38. t,  .'J:»i»,  434,  435;  comparison  of, 
with  portrait -painting,  38i>-388; 
Thucydiiles,  as  a  writer  of,  380- 
3U-J;  Xenophon,  as  a  writer  of, 
393,394;  1'olybius  and  Arrian,  as 
writers  of,  3JO;  Plutarch  and  his 
school,  as  writers  of,  3.»0-402  ; 
Livy,  as  a  writer  of,  402,  403;  Sal- 
lust,  as  a  writer  of,  404— 4UG;  Taci- 
tus, as  a  writer  of,  400-498;  writ- 
ers of,  contrast  between,  and  the 
dramatists,  408;  writers  of,  mod- 
em, superior  to  the  ancient  in 
truthfulness,  40J,  410;  and  in  phi- 
losophic generalization)*,  410,  411, 
419;  how  atlccted  by  the  discovery 
of  printing,  411;  writers  of,  an- 
cient, how  affected  by  their  na- 
tional exclusivcness,  4 11-410;  mod- 
ern, how  alfected  by  the  triumph 
of  Christianity,  4lJ,  417;  by  the 
Northern  invasions,  417;  by  the 
modern  civilization,  417, 418;  their 
faults,  419-421;  their  straining  of 
(acts  to  suit  theories,  41'J  ;  their 
misrepresentations,  420;  their  ill 
success  in  writing  ancient  history, 
421 :  their  distortions  of  truth  not 
uutavurub'e  to  ccrrect  views  in 
political  science, 422;  but  destruc- 
tive to  history  proper,  423;  con- 
trasted with  biographers,  423  ; 
their  contempt  for  the  writers  of 
oiemnirs,  423  ;  the  majesty  of, 
nothing  too  trivial  lor,  424,  iv.  19- 
82;  vriuU  circumstantial  details  of 


the  life  of  the  people  htstcry  needs, 
424-428 ;  most  writers  of,  look  only 
on  the  surface  of  ail  airs,  42G ;  theif 
errors  in  consequence,  42G;  read- 
ing  of  history  com]>ared  in  its  ef- 
fects with  foreign  travel,  426,  427; 
writer  of,  a  truly  great,  will  exhibit 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  minialu**, 
427,428;  must  possess  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  domestic  history  of 
nations,  432;  Johnson's  contempt 
for  it,  ii.  421. 

History  of  the  1'opcs  of  Rome  during 
the  i'itli  and  17th  centuries,  review 
of  Kanke's,  iv.  299-350. 

Historv  of  Greece,  .Mil ford's,  re- 
viewed, i.  172-201. 

Hobbes,  Thomas,  his  influence  OB 
the  two  succeeding  generation^ 
iii.  409;  Mai  brain-he's  opinion  ot 
him,  v.  340. 

Ilohenfriedberg,  victory  of,  v.  178. 

Ilohenlohe,  I'rmcc,  iv.  300. 

llolbach,  Baron,  his  supper  parties, 
iv.  348. 

Holdcrncss,  Earl  of,  his  resignation 
of  otlice,  vi.  24. 

llolkar,  origin  of  the  House  of,  v.  59. 

Holland,  allusion  to  the  rise  of,  iii. 
87 ;  governed  with  almost  regal 
power  by  Johnde  Witt,  iv.  32;  its 
apprehensions  of  the  designs  of 
France,  3(i;  its  defensive  alliance 
with  England  and  Sweden,  40, 44. 

Holland  House,  beautiful  lines  ad- 
dressed to  it  by  Tickfll,  iv.  423  ; 
its  interesting  associations,  424; 
Addison's  abode  and  death  there, 
iv.  424,  v.  412. 

Holland,  Lord,  n-view  of  his  opinions 
as  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  iv.  412-420;  his 
family,  414,  417,  419;  his  public 
lite,  419-422;  IMS  philanthropy,  04, 
Co,  422,  423;  feelings  with  which 
his  memory  is  cherished,  423;  his 
hospitality  at  Holland  House,  425; 
his  winning  manners  and  upright- 
ness, 42"> ;  his  last  lines,  420,  426- 

Hollis,  Mr.,  committed  to  prison  by 
Charles  I.,  ii.  447;  his  impeach*- 
inent,  477. 

Holwell,  Mr.,  his  presence  of  irind  in 
the  Black  Hole,  iv.  233;  cruelly  of 
the  Nabob  towards  him,  234. 

Home,  John,  patronage  of  by  Hut*, 
vi.  41. 

,  dirtcrcuco  between  his  poa> 
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tn  and  Milton's,  i.  913;  one  of  the 
mo»t  "  correct "  poets,  338 ;  Pope's 
translation  of  his  description  of  a 
moonlight  night,  339 ;  his  descrip- 
tions of  war,  v.  356-358;  his  ego- 
tism, 82;  his  oratorical  power,  141 ; 
his  use  of  epithets,  354 ;  his  de- 
scription of  Hector,  363. 

Hooker,  his  faulty  style,  iv.  50. 

Hoole,  specimen  of  his  heroic  conp- 
K.-IS  v.  .Ml. 

Horace,  Bentley's  notes  on,  iv.  Ill; 
compared  poems  to  paintings 
whose  effect  varies  as  the  specta- 
tor changes  his  stand,  i.  149;  his 
comparison  of  the  imitators  of  Pin- 
dar, 362;  his  philosophy,  ii  195. 

Bosein,  son  of  Ali,  festival  to  his 
iiirinorv,  iv.  217  ;  legend  of  his 
death,  218. 

Hospitals,  objects  for  which  they  are 
built,  iv.  183. 

Hotspur,  character  of,  i.  326. 

Hough,  Bishop,  r.  338. 

House  of  Common*  (the),  increase  of 
its  power,  i.  632,  536-540;  change 
in  public  feeling  in  respect  to  its 
privileges,  637 ;  its  responsibility, 
639;  commencement  of  the  prac- 
tice of  buying  votes  in,  iii.  168; 
corruption  in,  not  necessary  to  the 
Tu.lurs.108;  increase  of  its  influ- 
ence after  the  Revolution,  170 ; 
bow  to  be  kept  in  order,  170. 

Hoggins,  Edward,  vi.  318,319. 

titan?,  Davi.l,  his  characteristics  as 
a  historian,  i.  490;  his  description 
of  the  violence  of  parties  before  the 
Revolution,  iii.  348. 

Humor,  that  of  Addison  compared 
with  that  of  Swift  and  Voltaire,  v. 
877,878. 

Hungarians,  their  incursions  into 
Lombardv,  iv.  906. 

Hunt,  Leigh,  review  of  his  edition  of 
the  Dramatic  works  of  Wycherley, 
Congrevc,  Vanbrugh,  and  Farqu- 
har,  ir.  350-411;   his  merits  and 
faults,  3.YI.  3"i  1;  his  qualifications 
»«  vi  editor,  350;  his  appreciation 
of  Sbakjpoare,  Spenser,  Dryden, 
u    :  A  1  lison,  351. 
flunting'Inn,  Countess  of,  iv.  336. 
lluntingclon,  William,  iv.  285. 
Hut. -'lin-on.  Mrs.,  iv.  24. 
Hyde,  Mr.,  his  conduct  in  the  House 
ef   Commons,  ii.  463;    '-oted  for 
Stratford's  attainder,  471;  at  the 


head  of  the  Constitutional  Boy 
alists,  474  ;  see  alto  Clarendon 
Lord. 

Hyder  Ali,  his  origin  and  character, 
V.  71;  his  invasion  of  the  Carnatic, 
and  triumphant  success,  71;  his 
progress  arrested  by  Sir  Eyrt 
Coote,  74. 

1. 

Iconoclast,  Milton's  allusion  to,  L 
264. 

"  Idler"  (the  ),vi.  195. 

Idolatry,  i.  225.   ••' 

Iliad  (the),  Pope's  and  Tickell'* 
translations,  v.  405-408. 

Illustrations  of  Bunyan  and  Milton 
by  Martin,  ii.  251. 

Imagination,  effect  upon,  of  works 
of  art,  i.  89,  333,  834;  difference  in 
this  respect  between  the  English 
and  the  Italians,  89;  its  strength 
in  childhood,  331 ;  in  a  barbarous 
age,  335, 336 ;  works  of,  early,  their 
effect,  336 ;  highest  quality  of,  337 ; 
master-pieces  of,  products  of  an 
uncritical  age,  325 ;  or  of  unculti- 
vated minds,  343 ;  hostility  of  1'u- 
ritans  to  works  of,  346,  34*7 ;  great 
strength  of  Milton's,  213;  and 
power  of  Bunyan's,  ii.  256,  267. 

Imhotf,  Baron,  his  position  and  cir- 
cumstances, v.  13;  character  and 
attractions  of  his  wife  and  attach- 
ment between  her  and  Hastings, 
14,  15,  66, 102. 

Impeachment  of  Lord  Kimbolton, 
Hainnden,Pvra,and  Hollis,  ii.477; 
of  Hastings, *v.  116;  of  Melville,  vi. 
09;  constitutional  doctrine  in  re- 
gard to.  20!),  270. 

Impey,  Sir  Elijah,  v.  6;  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Cal- 
cutta, 39 ;  his  hostility  to  the  Coun- 
cil, 45;  remarks  on  his  trial  of 
Nuncomar,  45-49,  66;  dissolution 
of  his  friendship  with  Hastings, 
67;  his  interfe ^encc  in  the  proceed- 
ings against  .he  Begums,  90,  91; 
ignorance  of  the  native  dialects, 
91;  condemnation  in  Parliament 
of '.he  arrangement  made  with  aim 
by  Hastings,  92. 
Impostors,  fertile  in  a  refom:'ag  age 

ii.  349. 

Indemnity,  bill  of.  to  protect  *>t 
nesses  against  Walpoln,  iii.  21S 
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India,  A  undation  of  the  English  em- 
pire in,  i'i.  245,  248. 

Indians,  of  North  America,  ri.  385. 

Indies,  the  West.     See  West  Indies. 

Induction,  method  of,  not  invent- 
ed hy  Bacon,  iii.  470;  utility  of 
its  analysis  greatly  overrated  by 
Bacon,  471;  example  of  its  lead- 
ing to  absurdity,  471;  contrasted 
with  a  ]>rtvri  reasoning,  ii.  8,  U; 
the  only  true  method  ot  reasoning 
upon  political  questions, 49, 50,  71, 
72,  7G-78,  ttO. 

indulgences,  iv.  314. 

Infidelity,  on  the  treatment  of,  ii. 
171;  its  powerlcssness  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  iv.  341. 

Informer,  character  ot',  v.  519,  52(X 

Inquisition,  instituted  ou  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Albigen.sian  heresy, 
iv.  31U,  armed  with  powers  to  sup- 
press the  Reformation,  325. 

Interest,  effect  of  attempts  by  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  rate  of,  iv. 
362. 

Intolerance,  religious,  effects  of,  ii. 
170. 

Ireland,  rebellion  in,  in  1G40.  ii.  473; 
in  1798.  vi.  230;  Essex's  adminU- 
tr.u  it  ii\  in,  iii.  3G9;  its  condition  un- 
der Cromwell's  government,  iv. 
25-27;  its  state  contrasted  witli 
that  of  Scotland,  1GO,  Kit;  its 
union  with  England  compared  with 
the  Persian  table  of  King  /onak, 
1G1 ;  reason  of  its  not  joining  in  fa- 
vor of  the  Reformat  ion,  iv.  314, 
330;  danger  to  Kngl.md  from  its 
discontents,  v.  581 ;  Pitt's  admi- 
rable policy  towards,  vi.  280,  281. 

Isocratcs,  i.  I»3. 

Italian  language,  Dante  the  first  to 
compose  in,  i.  5G;  its  characteris- 
tics, "i  '•. 

Italian  Masque  (tin-),  i.  213. 

Italians,  their  character  in  the  middle 
ages,  i.  227;  their  social  condition 
compared  with  that  of  the  aucieut 
Greeks,  312. 

IbJy.  state  of,  in  the  dark  ages,  i. 
272;  progress  of  civilisation  and 
istiu»inont  in,  274-275,  »?//;  its 
condition  under  Cassar  Borgia,  303 ; 
its  temper  at  the  Reformation,  iv. 
•515,  let/. ;  its  slow  progress  ow- 
ing to  Catholicism.  340;  its  subju- 
ffatioc,  346;  revival  of  the  power 
of  the  Church  in,  347. 


J. 

"Jackboot,"  a  popular  pun  on  BaU'i 
name,  vi.  41,  61. 

Jacobins,  their  origin,  iii.  11;  theit 
policy j  v.  458,  459;  the  bad  effect* 
of  their  administration,  532-534. 

Jacobin  Club,  its  excesses,  iv.  345, 
y.  4G2,  4G9,  473, 475-^81, 488, 491 
its  suppression, 503;  its  final  strug- 
gle for  ascendency,  5U9. 

James  I.,  i.  455;  his  follv  and  weak- 
ness, ii.  439;  resembled  Claudius 
Cnsar,  440;  court  paid  to  him  by 
the  English  courtiers  before  the 
death  ..t'  l.li/aU-ih,  iii.  382;  his 
twofold  character,  383;  his  f«- 
rorable  reception  of  Bacon,  383- 
38J ;  his  anxiety  for  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  3tt7;  his 
employment  of  Uacon  in  pervert- 
ing the  laws,  389;  his  favors  and 
attachment  to  Buckingham,  396- 
398;  absoluteness  ot'  hi*  govern- 
ment. 404 ;  bis  summons  ot  a  Par- 
liament. 410;  his  political  blun- 
ders, 410,  411 ;  his  message  to  the 
Commons  on  the  misconduct  of 
Bacon,  414;  his  readiness  to  make 
concc.stiious  to  Home,  iv.  328. 

James  II.,  the  cause  of  his  expulsion, 
i.  237;  administration  of  the  law 
in  his  time,  520;  Varelst's  por- 
trait  -.«f  him,  ii.  251;  his  death, 
and  acknowledgment  by  Louis 
XIV.  of  his  sou  as  his  successor, 
iii.  102;  favor  towards  him  of  the 
High  Church  party,  303,  vi.  122; 
his  misgowrumcnt,  iii.  .'in I;  his 
claims  as  a  sup|x>rter  ot"  tok-rution. 
304-308;  his  conduct  towards  Lora 
KiK-hestvr,  307;  his  union  with 
Lewis  XIV.,  ^k)8;  his  coulitk-utial 
advisers,  309;  his  kindness  and 
muniticcuce  to  Wycbtsrlcy,  iv.  378. 

Jardine,  Mr.,  his  work  oik  the  use  of 
torture  in  England,  iii.  394,  «<>/«. 

Jeffreys,  Judge,  lu's  crueltv,  iii.  303. 

"  Jeminv  Twitcher,"  a  nickname  of 
the  b^irl  of  Samlwich,  vi.  GO,  Gl. 

Jcnyus,  Suame,  his  notion  of  happi- 
ness in  heaven,  v.  373;  his  work- 
on  the  '•  Origin  of  Evil "  reviewed 
by  Johnson,  ii.  27U,  iii.  152,  vi. 
lt»5. 

Jeruinghain,  Mr.  bis  verses,  T.  27L 

Jesuitism,   its   theory  and   practice 
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towards  heretics,  HI.  310;  its  rise, 
IT.  890;  its  destruction  of  Port 
lloyal.  343;  its  fall  and  consequen- 
ce*, 344;  its  doctrines,  348.  349. 
!«••»,  order  of,  instituted  by  Loyola, 
hr.  320;  their  character,  320,  321; 
their  policy  and  proceedings,  322, 
823;  their  doctrines,  321,  322; 
their  conduct  in  tlie  confessional, 
322;  their  missionary  activity, 

Jews  (the),  review  of  the  Civil  Dis- 
abilitie*of,  ii.  307-323;  argument 
that  the  Constitution  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  admitting  them  to  pow- 
er,  307,  310;  the  argument  that 
they  are  aliens,  313;  inconsistency 
of  the  law  in  respect  to  them,  309- 
813;  their  exclusive  spirit  a  natu- 
ral consequence  of  their  treatment, 
315;  argument  against  them,  that 
they  look  forward  to  their  restora- 
tion to  their  own  country,  317- 
M. 

lob,  the  Book  of,  i.  216. 
ohnsoo,  Dr.  Samuel,  life  of,  ri.  172- 
220;  review  of  Cmkrr's  edition 
of  Uotweir*  life  of,  ii.  368-426;  his 
birth  and  parentage,  vi.  172;  his 
pfcjlii  •!  and  mental  peculiarities, 
172,  173.  ITU,  ii.  397,  408;  his 
youth,  vi.  173,  174,  ii.  253;  en- 
tered at  Pembroke  College,  Ox- 
ford, ri.  174;  his  life  there.  175; 
translates  Pope's  "Messiah"  into 
Latin  verse,  175;  quits  the  uni- 
rereity  without  a  degree,  175;  his 
religious  sentiments,  177,  ii.  411; 
bis  early  struggles,  vi.  177,  178; 
hk  marriage,  ITS;  opens  a  school 
and  has  Gar-rick  fora  pupil.  179; 
settle*  in  London.  17V;  condition 
of  men  of  letters  at  that  time.  179, 
180,  ii.  898-404;  his  privations, 
404,  vi.  181;  his  manners,  181,  v. 
271 ;  his  connection  with  the 
.tloman's  Magazine,*'  vi.  182; 
his  political  bigotry,  184.  184,  213, 
ii.  412,  413,  HI.  343;  his  u  Lon- 
don," vi.  184,  185;  his  associates, 
186,  18tf:  bis  life  of  Savage,  187, 
214;  undertakes  the  Dictionary, 
187;  completes  it,  193,  I'.U:  his 
"  Vanitv  of  Human  Wishes,"  188, 
189;  his  "Irene,"  171),  I'.x);  his 
'Taller,"  190-192;  Mrs.  Johnson 
dies,  193;  his  povertv,  195;  his 
review  of  Jcnyns'  "Mature  and 


Origin  of  Evil,"  193,  Ii.  270 :  hi« 
"Idler,"  193;  his  "  Rasst-los," 
196,  197;  his  elevation  mul  pen- 
sion, 198,  ii.  405;  his  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  vi.  199-202;  made 
Doctor  of  Laws,  202;  his  conver- 
sational powers,  202;  his  "Club," 
203-206,  ii.  425;  his  connect ioa 
with  the  Thrales,  206.  207,  v.  270; 
broken  by  Mrs.  Th rale's  uiarriiige 
with  Piozzi,  vi.  216,217;  bis  be- 
nevolence, 207,  208,  v.  271;  hk 
visit  to  the  Hebrides,  vi.  209,  i!10, 
ii.  420;  his  literary  stvle,  vi.  187. 
192,  211,  213,  215,  219,  ii.  423,  v. 
313;  his  ''Taxation  no  Tyran- 
ny," v\.  212;  his  Lives  of  the 
Poets,  213-215,  219;  his  want  of 
financial  skill.  215;  peculiarity  of 
his  intellect,  ii.  408;  his  credulity, 
409,  vi.  200;  narrowness  of  his 
views  of  society,  ii.  146,  418;  his 
ignorance  of  the  Athenian  charac- 
ter, i.  146;  his  contempt  for  his- 
tory, ii.  421 ;  his  judgments  on 
books,  414-416;  his  objection  to 
Juvenal's  Satires,  379;  his  defini- 
tions of  Excise  and  Pensioner, 
333,  vi.  198;  his  admiration  of 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  ii.  253:  his 
friendship  for  Goldsmith,  vi.  l.VJ. 
170;  comparison  of  his  political 
writings  with  tho.-e  of  Swift,  iv. 
102;  hir  language  about  ('live, 
284;  his  pr.iisc  of  Congreve's 
"Mourning  Bride,"  391,  392,  40B; 
his  interview  with  Hastings,  v.  12: 
his  friendship  with  Dr.  Uumev, 
254;  his  ignorance  of  music,  255; 
his  want  of  appreciation  ot'  Gray, 
261,  vi.  214:  his  fondness  for  Miss 
Htm i«-y  and  approbation  of  her 
book.  v.  271,  vi.  219;  his  injustice 
to  Fielding,  v.  271;  his  .-iVkne-s 
and  death,  275,  vi.  218,  219;  hie 
character,  219,  220:  singularity  of 
his  destiny,  ii.  426;  neglected  by 
Pitt's  administrttion  in  his  illuers 
and  old  age,  vi.  218,  2<»0. 

Johnsonese,  v.  *14,  ii.  423. 

Jones,  Inigo.  v.  JIS. 

.'ones,  Sir  AVilliam,  ii.  rf83. 

Jonson,  lien,  i.  299;  his  "Homo- 
genes,"  ii.  358;  his  description  of 
ix>rd  Bacon's  eloquence,  lii.  359; 
his  verses  on  the  celebration  of 
Bacon's  sixtieth  year,  408,  409 
his  tribute  to  Bacon,  433;  his  d* 
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script  ion  of  1  minors  in  character, 
v.  308;  specimen  of  his  heroic 
couplets,  334. 

Joseph  II.,  his  reforms,  iv.  344. 

Judges  (the),  condition  of  their  ten- 
ure of  oftiec,  i.  48G ;  formerly  ac- 
customed to  receive  gilts  from 
suitors,  iii.  420-125;  how  their  cor- 
ruption is  generally  detected,- 430; 
integrity  required  from  them,  v.  50. 

Judgment,  private,  Milton's  defence 
of  the  right  of,  i.  262. 

Judicial  arguments,  nature  of,  i.422; 
bench,  its  character  iu  tin;  time  of 
James  II.,  520. 

Jonius,  Letters  of,  arguments  in  fa- 
vor of  their  having  been  written 
by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  v.  36,  seq. ; 
their  effects,  vi.  101. 

Jurymen,  Athenian,  i.  33,  note. 

Juvenal's  Satires,  Johnson's  objec- 
tion to  them,  ii.  379;  their  impuri- 
K,  iv.  352:  his  resemblance  to 
ryden,  i.  372;  quotes  the  Pcnta- 
teudi.414;  quotation  from,  applied 
to  Louis  XIV.,  iii.  59. 

K. 

Keith,  Marshall,  v.  235. 

Kenrick,  William,  v.  269. 

Kimbolton,  Lord,  his  impeachment, 
ii.  477. 

King,  the  name  of  an  Athenian  mag- 
istrate, i.  53,  note. 

"King's  Friends,"  the  faction  of  the, 
vi.  79-82. 

Kit-Cat  Club,  Addison's  introduction 
to  the,  v.  351. 

Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  Addison's  lines 
to  him,  v.  375. 

"Knights,"  coined  v  of  the,  \v.  21. 

£niperdoling  and  Robespierre,  anal- 
ogy between  their  followers,  iii.  12. 

Knowledge,  advancement  of  society 
in,  i.  390,  391,  iii.  132. 

L. 

tabor,  division  of,  iv.  123;  effect  of 
attempts  by  government  to  limit 
the  hours  of,  3U2;  Major  Moody's 
new  philosophy  of,  and  iU  rcfuta- 
tion;  vi.  373-308. 

Laboring  classes  (the),  their  condi- 
tion in  England  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, ii.  178;  in  the  United  States, 
180. 


Labourdonnais,  his  talents,  iv.  209 
his  treatment  by  the  French  gov» 
eminent,  294. 

Lacediemon.     See  Sparta. 

La  Fontaine,  allusion  to,  ii.  393. 

Lalla  Kookh,  iii.  485. 

Lally,  Governor,  his  treatment  by 
th'e  French  government,  iv.  28  i. 

Lamb,  Charles,  his  defence  of  tin 
dramatists  <>r  the  Kestorati.u,  ir. 
357;  his  kind  nature,  35S. 

Lampoons,  1'ope's,  v.  408. 

Lancaster,  Dr.,  his  patronage  of  At1- 
dison,  v.  326. 

Landscape  gardening,  i.  374.  389. 

Langton,  .Mr.,  his  friendship  with 
Johnson,  vi.  204,  219;  his  admira- 
tion of  Miss  Burney,  v.  271. 

Language,  Dryden's  command  of,  i. 
367;  etlect  of  its  cultivation  upou 
jwcti y,  337,  333 ;  Latin,  its  deca- 
dence, 55;  its  characteristics,  55; 
Italian,  Dante  the  lir.-t  to  compose 
in,  56. 

Langut'doc,  description  of  it  in  the 
twellth  century,  iv.  308,309;  de- 
struction of  its  prosperity  and  lit. 
erature  by  the  Normans, "310. 

Lansdowne,  Lord,  his  friendship  foi 
Hastings,  v.  10(i. 

Latimer,  II ugh,  his  popularity  if 
London,  iii.  423,  428. 

Latin  poems,  excellence  of  Milton's 
i.  211;  Moilcau's  praise  of,  v.  342 
343;  Petrarch's,  i.  96;  language 
its  character  and  literature,  vi 
347-349. 

Latinity,  Croker's  criticisms  on,  ii. 
381. 

Laud,  Archbishop,  his  treatment  by 
the  Parliament,  i.  492, 4!)3;  his  cor 
respondence  with  Strafford,  492; 
his  character,  ii.  452, 453 ;  bis  diary, 
453;  his  impeachment  and  impris- 
onment, 468;  his  rigor  against  '.lit 
Puritans,  mid  tenderness  towards 
the  Catholics,  473. 

Laudurdalc,  Lord,  vi.  417. 

Laudohn,  v.  235-241. 

Law,  its  administration  in  the  lima 
ofJamcs  II.,  i.  520;  its  immstrDUj 
grievances  in  India,  v.  64,  69. 

Lawrence.  Major,  his  earlv  notice  of 
Clive,  iv.  203,  241;  h'i.s  abilities 
203. 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thoma->,  v.  305. 

Laws,  penal,  of  Elizabeth,  i.  439 
440. 
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Lawsuit,    imaginary,    between    the 
perishes  of  St.   Dennis  and  St. 
U*orge-in-the -water,  i.  100-111. 
Lawyer*,  their  inconsistencies  as  ad- 
vocates  and    legislators,  ii.  414, 
416. 
Learning  in  Italy,  revival  of,  i.  275 , 

causes  of  its  decline,  278. 
Lebon,  v.  483,  484,  503 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  i.  381,  Odi. 
Legerdemain,  iii.  353. 
Legge,  Kt.  Hon.  H.  B.,  iii.  230:  his 
rvturn  to  the  Exchequer,  38 ;  vi.  13 ; 
his  dismissal,  28. 
Legislation,  comparative  view*  on, 

by  Tlato  and  l>y  Bacon,  iii.  456. 
legitimacy,  i.  237. 
Leibnitz,  i.  324. 

Lemcn,  Mr.,  hia  discovery  of  Mil- 
ton's Treatise  on  Christian  Doc- 
trine, i.  901. 

Lennox,  Charlotte,  iv.  24. 
Leo  X.,his  character,  iv.  324;  nature 
of  the  war  between  him  and  Lu- 
ther, 327,  3-28. 
Leasing,  v.  341. 

letter*  of  Phnlitri«.  controversy  be- 
tween Sir  William  Temple  and 
Christ  Church  College  ann  Bent- 
ley  upon  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness ir.  108-112,  vi.  114-1 19. 
Libel*  on  the  court  of  Ueorgp  111.,  in 

llute's  time,  vi.  42. 
Libertinism  in  the  time  of  Charles 

II.,  i.  517. 

liberty,  public,  Milton's  support  of, 
i.  244;  its  rise  and  progress  in 
Italy,  974;  its  real  nature,  395, 
197;  characteristic*  of  English, 
IN,  Hi.  98-71;  of  the  Seas,  Bo- 
rere's  work  upon.  v.  512. 
Life,  human,  increase  in  the  time  of, 

ii.  177. 
Lincoln  (Cathedral,  painted  window 

in,  i.  428. 

Ungard,  Dr..  his  account  of  the  con- 
duct of  James  II.  towards  Lord 
'tenter,  iii.  307;  his  ability  as  a 
historian,  iv.  41 ;  his  strictures  on 
the  Triple  Alliance,  42. 
Utenurv  men  more  independent  than 
fcrmerlv,  ii.  190-192;  their  influ- 
ence. 193-194 ;  abjectneas  of  their 
condition  during  the  reign  of 
George  II.,  400,  401;  their  impor- 
tance to  contending  parties  in  the 
reign  of  Queer  Anoe,  v.  364;  en- 
•ourageuMut  afforded  to,  by  the 


Revolution,  336 ;    tee    also   Crit- 
iri-m,  literary. 

Literature  of  the  Roundhead*,  i.  234 
of  the  Royalist.*,  234;  of  the  Kliza 
bethan  age,  341-346;  of  Spain  in 
the  16th  century,  iii.  80;  splendid 
patronage  of,  at  the  close  of  tha 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries,  ii.  98;  discouragement 
of,  on  the  accession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover,  98 ;  importance  of  clas- 
sical, in  the  16th  century,  iii.  J.'O; 
Petrarch,  its  votary,  i.  86;  what,  in 
hi-tory  displays  in  all  languages 
340,  341;  not  benefited  uy  tha 
French  Academy,  23. 
Literature,  German,  little  known  in 
England  sixty  or  seventy  yean 
ago,  v.  341. 

Literature,  Greek,  vi.  349-353. 
Literature,  Italian,  unfavorable  influ- 
ence of  I'etrarch  upon,  i.  59,  60  • 
characteristics  of,  iu  the  14th  cen- 
turv.  278;  and  generally,  down  to 
Allieri,  60. 

Literature,  Roman,  vi.  347-349. 
Literature,  Royal  Society  of,  i.  20- 

29. 
"  Little   Dickey,"   a  nickname  for 

Norris,  the  actor,  v.  417. 
I. ivy.  Discourses  on,  by  Machiavelli, 
i.*  309;  compared  with  Montes- 
quieu's Spirit  of  Lawn,  313,  314 ; 
his  characteristics  as  an  historian, 
402,403;  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sion lafteta  vlxrtat,  as  applied  to 
him,  403. 

Locke,  iv.  303.  vi.  352. 
Logan,  Mr.,  his  ability  in  defending 

Hastings,  v.  139. 
I.i.ll  mli-m  in  England,  iii.  27. 
London,  in  the  17th  century,  ii.  479; 
devoted  to  the  national  cause,  480- 
481;  its  public  spirit,  iii.  18;  its 
prosperity  during  the  ministry  of 
Lord  Chatham,  iii.  247;  conduct 
of,  at  the  Restoration,  289;  effects 
of  the  Great  Plague  upon,  iv.  32; 
its  excitement  on  occasion  of  the 
tax  on  cider  proposed  by  Bute's 
ministry,  vi.  50;  University  of,  ttt 
University. 

Lcng  Parliament  (the),  controversy 
on  its  merits,  i.  238-240;  its  first 
meeting,  457,  ii.  466;  its  early  pro- 
ceedings, i.  469,  470;  its  conduct 
in  reference  to  the  civil  war,  471 ; 
its  nineteen  propositions.  496;  itt 
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fault*,  490,  494 ;  censured  by  Mr. 
Hal  lam.  491 ;  its  errors  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  war,  494 ;  treatment  of 
it  bv  the  armv,  497 ;  recapitulation 
of  its  acts,  ii.  403;  its  attainder 
cf  Strafford  defended,  471;  sent 
llani|)duii  to  Edinburgh  to  watch 
tilt  king,  472;  refuses  to  surrender 
the  members  ordered  to  bo  im- 
peached, 477;  openly  defies  the 
king,  48-2;  its  conditions  of  recon- 
ciliation, 486. 

Longimts,  i.  142,  143. 

Lope,  his  distinction  as  a  writer  and 
a  soldier,  iii.  81. 

Lords,  the  House  of,  its  position  pre- 
vious to  the  Restoration,  iii.  287 ; 
its  condition  as  a  debating  assem- 
bly in  1770,  iv.  420. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici,  state  of  Italy  in 
his  time,  i.  278. 

Lorenzo  de  Medici  (the  younger), 
dedication  of  Machiavelli's  Prince 
to  him,  i.  309. 

I.oretto,  plunder  of,  iv.  346. 

I. -mis  XIV.,  his  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  Spanish  succession,  iii.  89, 
99;  his  acknowledgment,  on  the 
(*.eath  of  James  II.,  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  King  of  England,  and 
its  consequences,  102 ;  sent  an 
army  into  Spain  to  the  assistance 
of  his  grandson,  109 ;  his  proceed- 
ings in  -support  of  his  grandson 
Philip,  109-127;  his  reverses  in 
Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Nether- 
lands, 129;  his  policy,  iii.  309  ; 
character  of  his  government,  308, 
311;  his  military  exploits,  iv.  5; 
his  projects  and  "affected  modera- 
tion, 35 ;  his  ill-humor  at  the 
Triple  Alliance,  41;  his  conquest 
of  Franclie  Comic",  42 ;  Lis  treaty 
with  Charles,  53;  the  early  j>art 
of  his  reign  a  time  of  license,  iv. 
364;  his  devotion,  v.  339;  his  late 
regret  for  his  extravagance,  ii.  39; 
his  character  and  person,  iii.  57- 
60  ;  his  injurious  influence  upon 
religion,  64. 

Loins  XV.,  bis  government,  ii.  64- 
66,  iv.  293. 

Louia  XVI.,  v.  447-449,  455-457,  ii. 
67. 

Louis  XVIII.,  restoration  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Charles  II.,  iii. 
§82.  tftj. 

louisburg,  (all  of,  iii.  244. 


L'Ouverture,  Toussaint,  vi.  366, 3SXV 
392. 

Love,  superiority  of  the  Romans  ovei 
the  Greeks  in  their  delineation^*  of 
i.  83;  change  in  the  nature  of  the 
passion  of,  84:  caused  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Northern  element, 
85. 

"  Love  for  Love,"  by  Congreve,  ;v, 
392;  its  moral,  402. 

"  Love  in  a  Wood,"  when  acted,  IT. 
371. 

Loyola,  his  energy,  iv.  320,  33C. 

Lucan,  Dryden's  resemblance  to,  1 
355. 

Lucian,  v.  387. 

Luther,  his  declaration  against  the 
ancient  philosophy,  iii.  446 ;  sketch 
of  the  contest  which  began  with 
his  preaching  against  the  Indul- 
gences and  terminated  with  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,  iv.  314-338; 
was  the  product  of  his  age,  i.  323; 
defence  of,  by  Atterbury,  vi.  113. 

Lycurgus,  i.  185. 

Lysias,  anecdote  bv  Plutarch  of  his 
'speech  for  the  Athenian  tribunals, 
iv.  117. 

Ly ttleton,  Lord,  ii.  54. 

M. 

Macburney,  original  name  of  the 
Burney  family,  v.  250. 

Macliiavelli,  his  works,  by  P^rier,  i. 
207;  general  odiousiicss  of  hit 
name  and  works,  268,  269;  suf- 
fered for  public  liberty,  269;  his 
elevated  sentiments  and  just  views, 
270;  held  iu  high  estimation  by 
his  contemporaries.  271;  stale  of 
moral  feeling  in  Italy  in  his  time, 
272;  his  character  as  a  man,  291  ; 
as  a  poet,  293;  as  a  dramatist,  296; 
as  a  statesman,  291,  300,  309,  313- 
317;  his  Prince,  309;  excellence 
of  his  precepts,  311;  his  «.andor. 
313;  comparison  between  him  anc 
Montesquieu,  314;  his  style,  314  ; 
his  levity,  316;  his  historical 
works,  31*0;  lived  to  witness  the 
last  struggle  for  Florentine  liber- 
ty;  319;  bis  works  and  character 
misrepresented.  319:  his  remains 
unhonored  till  long  alter  his  death, 
319;  monument  erected  to  hit 
memory  by  an  English  noblciuau 
319. 
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Xackeniie,  Henry,   his    ridicule  of 

th..  Nabob  class,  iv.  283. 
Mackenzie,  Mr,  bis  dismissal  iiuist- 

ed  on  by  (irrnville,  vi.  70. 
alarkintn-h,  .Sir  James,  review  of 
his  History  of  the  Revolution  io 
England,  iii.  251-335;  comparison 
with  Fox's  History  of  James  II., 
252 :  character  of  his  oratory,  253  ; 
liis  conversational  powers,  256;  his 
qualities  as  an  historian,  259;  liis 
vindication  from  the  imputations 
of  the  e  litpr,  262,  270-278;  change 
in  his  opinions  produced  by  the 
French  Devolution,  263;  his  'mod- 
eration, 268-270;  his  historical  jus- 
tice, 277,  278;  remembrance  of 
him  at  Holland  House,  iv.  425. 
liaclcane,  Colonel,  agent  in  Eng- 
land for  Warren  Hastings,  v.  44, 
•  • 

Macphenofl,  James,  i.  77,  331,  vi. 
210;  a  favorite  author  with  Na- 
poleon,  v.  515;  despued  by  John- 
son, ii.  119. 

Ifadraft,  description  of  it,  iv.  199;  iU 
capitulation   to  the  French,  202; 
r*»tor«l  to  the  English,  203. 
Madrid,  capture  of,  by  the  English 

army  in  1700,  iii.  1U|. 
fcljMndriua,  of  Suuioe,  i.  132. 
iJagatiM  la),  delightful   invention 
tor  a  very  idle  or  a  vcrv  busy  man, 
i.   loO;  reftcmbletf  the  little  aiigfls 
of  the  Kabbink-al  tradition,  156, 
167. 

Magdalen  College,  treatment  of,  by 
Jawea  II.,  iii.  913;  Addison's  con- 
nection with  it,  v.  327. 
Mahon,  Lord,  Review  of  his  History 
oi  the  War  of  the  Succession  iu 
Spain,  iii.  75-142;  his  qualities  as 
an  historian,  75,  77 ;  his  explana- 
tion of  the  tinaiicial  condition  of 
Spain,  80 ;  his  opinions  on  the  Par- 
tit  urn  Treaty,  UO-V2;  his  represen- 
tations of  Cardinal  1'orto  Car- 
nro,  104 ;  his  opinion  of  the  peace 
on  the  conclusion  of  the  \N  ar  of 
tlie  Spanish  Succession,  131;  his 
ensure  of  Ilarley,  13-2;  and  view 
ot  the  resemblance  of  the  Tories 
01"  I  lie  present  day  to  the  Whig» 
of  the  Kevo'.ution,  132-135. 
Uauratla*,  tketch  of  their  history,  iv. 
907,  \.  58;  expedition  against 
them,  60. 

,  Madame  de,  iv.  364. 


Malaga,  naval  battle  near  iu  1704, 
iii.  110. 

Malcolm,  Sir  John,  review  of  his  Life 
of  Lord  Clive,  iv.  194-299;  value 
of  his  work,  196;  his  partiality  tor 
Clive,  237;  his  defence  of  Clive'g 
conduct  towards  Ornichaud,  248. 

Mallet,  David,  patronage  of  by  Bute, 
vi.  41. 

Malthus,  Mr.,  his  theory  of  popula- 
tion, and  Sadler's  objections  to  it, 
ii.  217,  218,  222,  223, 228, 214, 271, 
272. 

Manchester,  Countess  of,  v.  339. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  liis  patrouage  U 
Addispn,  v.  338, 350. 

Maude ville,  his  metaphysical  powers, 
i.  208. 

Mamlragola  (the),  of  Machiavclli,  i. 
293. 

Manilla,  capitulation  of,  vi.  32. 

Mannerism  of  Johnson,  ii  423. 

Mansfield,  Ixml,  his  character  and 
talents,  iii.  223;  his  rejection  of 
the  overtures  of  Newcastle,  234; 
his  elevation,  234,  vi.  12;  his  friend- 
ship for  Hastings,  v.  10G;  character 
of  his  speeches,  vi.  104. 

Man-.,.  Milton's  Epistle  to,  i.  212. 

Manufactures  and  commerce  of  Italy 
in  the  14th  century,  i.  275-277. 

Manufacturing  and  agricultural  la- 
borer*, comparison  of  their  condi- 
tion, ii.  147-149. 

Manufacturing  system  (the),  Soutu- 
cy's  opinion  upon,  ii.  145;  its  ef- 
fect on  the  health,  147. 

Marat,  his  bust  substituted  for  the 
statues  of  the  Martyrs  of  Christi- 
anity, iv.  345;  his  language  about 
Barere,  v.  458,  466;  his  bust  torn 
down,  502. 

Marcet,  Mrs.,  her  Dialogues  on  Polit- 
ical Economy,  i.  207. 

March,  Lord,  one  of  the  persccutort 
of  Wilkes,  vi.  60. 

Maria  Theresa,  her  accession  to  tht 
throne,  v.  164;  her  situation  am, 
personal  qualities,  165,  166;  her 
unbroken  spirit,  173;  gives  birth 
to  the  future  emperor,  Joseph  II., 
173;  her  coronation,  173;  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  and  war-cry  of  Hun- 
gary, 174;  her  brother-in-law, 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  de- 
feated by  Frederic  the  Great,  at 
Chotusitz,  174;  she  cedes  Silesia. 
175;  her  husbaiid,  Francis,  raked 
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to  the  Imperial  Throne,  179;  she 
resolves  to  humble  Frederic,  206; 
succeeds  in  obtaining  the  adhe- 
sion of  Russia,  206;  her  letter  to 
Madame  Pompadour,  211;  signs 
the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  245. 

Marie  Antoinette,  Barere's  share  in 
her  death,  v.  431-434,  469,  470. 

Marino,  San,  visited  by  Addison,  v. 
340. 

Marlborough,  Duchess  of,  her  friend- 
ship with  Congreve,  iv.  408;  her 
inscription  on  his  monument,  409. 

Marlborough,  Duke  of,  i.  251);  his 
conversion  to  Whiggism,  iii.  129; 
his  acquaintance  with  the  Duchess 
of  Cleveland,  and  commencement 
of  his  splendid  fortune,  iv.  373; 
notice  ot  Addison's  poem  in  his 
honor,  v.  358. 

Marlborough  and  Godolphin,  their 
policy,  v.  353. 

Maroons  (the),  of  Surinam,  vi.  386- 
388. 

Marsh,  Bishop,  his  opposition  to  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrine,  iv.  176. 

Martinique,  capture  of,  vi.  32. 

Martin's  illustrations  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress,  and  of  Paradise  Lost,  ii. 
251. 

Marvel,  Andrew,  v.  333. 

Marj',  Queen,  iii.  31. 

Masque,  the  Italian,  i.  218. 

Massinger,  allusion  to  his  "  Virgin 
Martvr,"  i.  220;  his  fondness  for 
the  Itoman  Catholic  Church,  iii. 
30;  indelicate  writing  in  his  dra- 
mas, iv.  356. 

Mathematical  reasoning,  ii.  103  ; 
studies,  their  advantages  and  de- 
fects, vi.  346. 

Mathematics,  comparative  estimate 
of,  by  Plata  and  by  Bacon,  iii. 
451. 

Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  iv.  328. 

Maxims,  general,  their  uselessness, 
i.  310. 

Maynooth,  Mr.  Gladstone's  objec- 
tions to  the  vote  of  money  for, 
iv.  17'J. 

Mecca,  iv.  301. 

Medals,  Addison's  Treatise  on,  v. 
329,  351. 

Medici,  Lorenzo  de.  See  Lorenzo 
de  Medici. 

Medicine,  comparative  estimate  of 
the  science  of,  by  Plato  and  by 
Bacou,  iii.  454-456. 


Meer  Cossim,  his  talents,  iv.  2M-, 
his  deposition  and  revenge,  206. 

Meer  Jaffier,  his  conspiracy,  iv.  240j 
his  conduct  during  the  battle  of 
Plassey,  243,  246;  his  pecuniary 
transactions  with  Clive,  251 ;  nit 
proceedings  on  being  threatened 
I  iy  the  Great  Mogul,  256;  his  t'cari 
ot  the  English,  and  intrigues  with 
the  Dutch,  258;  deposed  and  re- 
seated by  tin-  English,  266;  his 
death,  270;  his  large  bequest  to 
Lord  Clive,  279. 

Mclancthon,  iii.  7. 

Melville,  Lord,  his  impeachment,  vi. 
292. 

Memmius,  compared  to  Sir  W.  Tem- 
ple, iv.  112. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  William  Temple,  re- 
view of,  iv.  1-115;  wanting  in 
selection  and  compression,  2. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings, review  of,  v.  1-148. 

Memoirs,  writers  of,  neglected  by 
historians,  i.  423. 

Memory,  comparative  views  of  the 
importance  of,  by  Plato  and  by 
Bacon,  iii.  454. 

Menandcr,  the  lost  comedies  of,  v. 
375. 

Mi'iidadum,  different  species  of,  v. 
430. 

Mendoza,  Hurtado  de,  iii.  81. 

Mercenaries,  employment  of,  in  Italy, 
i.  283;  its  political  consequences, 
2&4;  and  moral  elVects,  285. 

Messiah,  Pope's,  translated  into  Lat- 
in verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  175. 

Metals,  the  precious,  production  of, 
vi.  351. 

Metaphysical  accuracy  incompatible 
with  successful  poetry,  i.  225. 

Mctcalfe,  Sir  Charles,  his  ability  and 
disinterestedness,  iv.  298. 

Methodists,  their  rise  unnoticed  by 
some  writers  of  the  history  of  Eng- 
land under  George  II.,  i.  42(>; 
their  early  object,  iv.  318. 

Mexico,  exactions  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys  in,  exceeded  by  the  Eng- 
lish agents  in  Bengal,  iv.  266. 

Michel),  Sir  Francis,  iii.  401. 

Middle  ages,  inconsistency  in  the 
schoolmen  of  the,  ii.  415. 

Middlesex  election,  the  constitution- 
al question  in  relation  to  it,  vi.  101, 
104. 

MiddUton,  Dr.,  remailu  on  liii  Lift 
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of  Cicero,  iii.  340,  341 :  his  contro- 
versies with  Bentley,  iv.  112. 
Midias,  Demosthenes'  speech  against, 

'  Miiisiimm«T  Night's  Dream,"  sense 
in  which  the  word  "  translated  "  is 
therein  used,  v.  18U. 

Milan,  Addison's  visit  to,  v.  345. 

Mililsry  science,  stu-lkd  by  Machia- 
vclli,  i.  306. 

Military  service,  relative  adaptation 
of  different  classes  for.  L  280. 

Militia  ( the ),  control  of,  by  Charles  L 
or  by  the  Parliament,  i.  488. 

MiU,Jaine*.  his  merits  asa  historian, 
iii.  277,  278:  defects  of  his  History 
of*  British  India,  iv.  1U5,  IfttJ;  his 
unfairness  towards  Clive's  charac- 
ter, 237;  his  M>sav  on  Govern- 
ment reviewed,  ii.  5-51 ;  his  theo- 
ry and  method  of  reasoning,  6,  8, 

10,  12,  18,  20,  46.  48;  his  Mvle.  s! 
his  erroneous  definition  of  the  end 
of  government,  11 ;  his  objections 
to    a   Democracy    onlv    practical 
OOM,12;  attempt*  to  demonstrate 
that  a  purely  aristocratic  form  of 
government  is  necessarily  bad,  12, 
13;  so  also  an  absolute  monarch  v, 

11,  14;  refutation  of  these  argu- 
ments, 15,  10,  18;  his  inconsisten- 
cies, 16,  17,  W   97,121;  his  nar- 
row views,  19,20;  his  logical  defi- 
ciencies, 95;  bis  want  of  precision 
in  the  use  of  terms,  103-108;  at- 
tempts to  prove  that  no  combina- 
tion of  the  simple  forms  of  gov- 
ernment can  exist,  21,  22;  refuta- 
tion of  this  argument,  22-29;  his 
ideas  upon  the  representative  sys- 
tem. 2U.  30;   objections  to  them, 
80-32;  his  views  upon  the  qualifi- 
cation of  voters,  32-36 ;  objections 
to  them,  36-38.  41,  42;  confounds 
the  interests  of  the  present  gener- 
ation with    those  of  the  human 
race,  38, 39;  attempts  to  prove  that 
the  people  understand  their  own 
interest,  42;  refutation  of  this  ar- 
gument, 43;  general  objections  to 
his  theorv,  44-47.  122;    defended 
by  the  Westminster  Review,  52- 
91;    inconsistencies  between  him 
and  the  reviewer,  56-68,  the  re- 
viewer mistakes  the  points  at  issue, 
68,  60, 61, 65, 70, 77-114;  and  mis- 
represents arguments.  62, 63, 69, 71, 
73.  74 ;  refutation  of  lib  positions, 


63,  64,  66,  74-76,  122-127;  the 
reviewer  shift*  the  issue,  68, 127, 
128;  fails  to  strengthen  Mill's  po- 
sitions, 71 ;  and  manifests  great  dis- 
ingeuuousncss,  115-118.  129, 130. 
Millar,  Lady,  her  vase  for  verses,  v. 

At  I* 

Milton,  review  of  his  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  Mr.  Lemon's 
discovery  of  the  MS.  of  it,  i.  £02: 
his  style,  202;  his  theo'ogical 
opinions,  204;  his  poetry  his  groat 
passport  to  general  remembrance, 
205-21 1 ;  power  of  his  imagination, 
211;  the  most  striking  character- 
istic of  his  poetry,  213,  375;  hi* 
Allegro  and  Peusertso,  21.5;  hit 
Comus  and  Samson  Agoiiiites, 
215;  his  minor  poems,  21'J;  appre- 
ciated the  literature  of  inouera 
Italy,  219;  his  Paradise  Regained, 
219;  parallel  between  him  ana 
Dante,  17-18,  teq. ;  his  Sonnets 
most  exhibit  his  peculiar  charac- 
ter, 232;  his  public  conduct,  233 ; 
his  defence  of  the  execution  of 
Charles  I.,  246;  his  refutation  of 
Salmasius,  248;  his  conduct  under 
the  Protector,  249;  peculiarities 
which  distinguished  him  from  his 
contemporaries,  253;  noblest  qual- 
ities of  every  party  combined  in 
him,  260;  his  defence  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  and  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  262;  his  bold- 
ness in  the  maintenance  of  his 
opinions,  263 ;  recapitulation  of  his 
literary  merits,  264;  one  of  the 
most  "  correct "  poets,  ii.  338;  his 
egotism,  82;  effect  of  his  blind- 
ness upon  his  genius,  351;  Dry- 
den's  admiration  of,  369,  370. 

Milton  and  Cowley,  an  imaginary 
conversation  between,  touching 
the  great  Civil  War,  i.  112-138. 

Milton  and  Shakspeare, character  of, 
Johnson's  observations  on,  ii.  417 

Mitiden,  battle  of,  iii.  247. 

Minds,  great,  the  product  of  thcil 
times,  i.  323,  325. 

Mines,  bpanish-Americon,  iii.  85,  vL 
351. 

Ministers,  veto  by  Parliament  en 
their  appointment,  i.  487;  theil 
responsibility  lessened  by  the  Rev- 
olution. 531. 

Minorca,  capture  of,  by  the  Frenck, 
iii.  832. 
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Minority,  period  of,  at  Athens,  i. 
191,  11)2. 

"  Minute  guns !"  Charles  Town- 
shend's  exclamation  on  hearing 
Bute's  maiden  speech,  vi.  .33. 

Uirabeau,  Duinout's  recollections 
of,  iii.  71-74;  his  habit  of  giving 
compound  nicknames,  72;  com- 
pared with  Wilkes,  7-2;  with  Chat- 
ham, 72,  7  ). 

M  i.--ion;irifs,  Catholic,  their  zeal  and 
spirit,  iv.  300. 

Mitford,  Mr.;  his  History  of  Greece 
reviewed,  i.  172-201 ;  "its  popular- 
ity greater  than  its  merits,  172; 
bis  characteristics,  173,  174,  177, 
420-122;  his  scepticism  and  polit- 
ical prejudices,  173,  183;  his  ad- 
miration of  an  oligarchy,  and  pref- 
erence of  Sparta  to  Athena,  i.  181, 
183;  his  views  in  regard  to  Lycur- 
gus,  180;  reprobates  the  liturgic 
system  of  Athens,  190;  his  un- 
fairness, 191,  422;  his  misrepresen- 
tation of  Uemosthenes,  191-193, 
195,197;  his  partialitv  for  >-Eschi- 
nes,  193,  194;  his  admiration  of 
monarchies,  195;  his  general  pref- 
erence of  the  Barbarians  to  the 
Greeks,  190;  his  deficiencies  as 
an  historian,  196,  197;  his  indiflcr- 
ence  for  literature  and  literary  pur- 
suits, 197,  199. 

Modern  history,  the  period  of  its 
commencement,  i.  532. 

Mogul,  the  Great,  v.  27;  plundered 
by  Hustings,  74. 

Mohammed  Keza  Khan,  his  charac- 
ter, v.  18;  selected  by  Clive,  21; 
his  capture,  continement  at  Cal- 
cutta and  release,  25. 

Moliere,  iv.  335. 

Molwitz,  battle  of,  v.  171. 

Mompessoii,  Sir  Giles,  conduct  of 
Bacon  in  regard  to  his  patent,  iii. 
401,  402;  abandoned  to  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Commons,  412. 

Monarchy,  absolute,  establishment 
of,  in  continental  states,  i.  481; 
Mitford's  admiration  of,  195. 

Monarchy,  the  English,  in  the  10th 
century,  iii.  15,  20. 

Moujuicl,,  capture  of  the  fort  of,  by 
Peterborough,  iii.  115,  116. 

Ifcninouth,  Duke  of,  iii.  300;  his 
supplication  fcr  life,  iv.  99. 

Monopolies,  English,  during  the  lat- 
ter end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  iii. 


364 ;  multiplied  under  James,  101 
connived  at  by  Bacon,  402. 

Monson,  Mr.,  one  of  the  new  council- 
lors under  the  Regulating  Act  tin 
India,  v.  40 ;  his  opposition  to  Hast- 
ings, 40;  his  death  and  its  impor- 
tant consequences,  04. 

Montagu,  Basil,  review  of  his  cdi 
tipn  of  Lord  Bacon's  works 
iii.  336-495  ;  character  of  his 
work,  330-342;  his  explanation 
of  Lord  Burleigh's  conduct  tow- 
ards Bacon,  350;  his  views  and 
arguments  in  defence  of  Bacon's 
conduct  towards  Essex,  373-379. 
his  excuses  for  Bacon's  une  of 
torture,  and  his  tampering  with 
the  judges,  39 1-394;  his  reflections 
on  Bacon's  admonitions  to  Buck- 
ingham, 403  ;  his  complaints 
against  James  for  not  interposing 
to  save  Bacon,  415;  and  for  advis- 
ing him  to  plead  guilty,  416;  his 
defence  of  Bacon,  417-430. 

Montagu.  Charles,  notice  of  him,  v. 
333;  obtains  permission  for  Addi- 
i>on  to  retain  his  fellowship  during 
his  travels,  338;  Addison's  Epis- 
tle tu  him,  350;  tee  alto  Halifax, 
Lord. 

Montague,  Lord,  ii.  399. 

Montague,  Alary,  her  testimony  to 
Addison's  colloquial  powers,  v. 
366. 

Montague,  Mrs.,  v.  126. 

Mont  Cenis,  v.  349. 

Montesquieu,  his  stvle.  i.  314,  vi. 
304,365;  Horace  W'aipole's  opin- 
ion of  him,  iii.  155;  ought  to  have 
stvlcd  his  work  tEtprit  sur  let 
Lins,  i.  142. 

Montesquieu  and  Machiavclli,  com- 
parison between,  i.  314. 

Montgomery,  Mr.  Robert,  his  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity  review- 
ed, ii.  199;  character  of  his 
poetrv,  200-211;  his  "Satan," 

8io-aia. 

Montreal,  capture  of,  by  the  British, 
in  17'iu.  iii.  245. 

Moody,  Major  Thomas,  his  reports 
on  the  captured  negroes  reviewed, 
vi.  361-104  ;  his  character,  30SL 
363,  404 ;  characteristics  of  his  re- 
port, 364,402;  its  reception,  M4{ 
it-  literary  style,  365;  bis  principli 
of  an  instfnctfve  antipathy  between 
the  White  and  the  Black  races 
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Mft;  iu  refutation,  366,  367;  bis 
new  philosophy  of  labor,  373,  374; 
hi*  diaries  against  Mr.  Dougal, 
870 ;  hU  inconsistencies,  377 ;  and 
erroneous  deductions,  379,  380, 
891 ;  his  arrogance  and  bad  grain- 
mar,  894;  his  disgraceful  care- 
lessness in  quoting  documents, 
399. 

Moore,  Dr.,  extract  from  his  "  Zelu- 
co,"  ii.  420. 

Moan's  Life  of  Lord  Bvron,  review 
of,  ii.  324-847;  its  style  and  inat- 
Urr,  324;  similes  in  his  "  Lai  la 
Rookh,"  iii.  485. 

Moorohcdabad,  its  situation  and  im- 
portance, T.  7. 

Mural  feeling,  state  of,  in  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Mucuiavelli,  i.  271. 

Morality  of  Plutarch,  and  the  histo- 
rians 4f  his  school,  i.  398;  political, 
low  standard  of,  after  the  Uestora- 
ti  u,  515. 

More,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  .105,  vi.  410. 

Moert,  Bacon  compared  to,  by  Cow- 
ley,  iii.  483. 

"Mountain"  (the),  their  principles, 
T.  454,  456 ;  their  intentions  tow- 
ards the  King,  456,  457 ;  its  con- 

•  tests  with  the  Girondist*,  458,  45'J, 
466;  iU  triumph,  473. 

M  Mountain  of  Light,"  iii.  145. 

Muurad  Bey,  his  astonishment  at 
Buonaparte's  diminutive  tigure, 

M  Mourning  Bride,"  by  Congreve, 
ita  high  standing  as  a  tragic  dra- 
ma, iv.  391. 

Moylan,  Mr.,  review  of  his  Collec- 
tion of  the  Opinions  of  Lord  Hol- 
land M  recorded  in  the  Journals 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  iv.  412- 
•*. 

Mudtta,  the  famous  Roman  lawyer, 
•of*. 

Munny,  Begum,  T.  24,  43. 

Munru,  Sir  Hector,  v.  72. 

Muiiru,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  2J8. 

Munstcr,  Bishop  of,  iv.  32. 

Murj.liy,  Mr.,  his  knowledge  of  staff* 
effect,  v.  27  J ;  his  opinion  of  "  The 
Witlinga,"  *73. 

Mussulmans,  d.  eir  resistance  to  the 
practices  of  English  law,  v.  65, 

Mysore,  T.  7 1 ;  iU  fierce  horsemen,  72. 
ttvthology    Dante's  use   of,  L  75, 
76 


N. 

Nabobs,  class   of    Englishmen    U 
whom  the  name  was  applied,  iv. 
T 280-283. 

Names,  iu  Milton,  their  significance, 
i.  214;  proper,  correct  spelling  of, 
173. 

Naples,  v.  347. 

Napoleon,  his  policy  and  a<  ti  •  ns  si 
lirst  Consul,  v.  513,  514,  525;  vi. 
283,  2SG;  his  treatment  of  Barere, 
v.  614-516,  518,  522-520 ;  his 
literary  style.  515 ;  his  opinion  of 
Barcre's  abilities,  524,  525;  his 
military  genius,  vi.  25)3,  294;  his 
early  proof  of  talents  for  war,  iv. 
237 ;  his  hold  on  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  vi.  14;  devotion  of 
his  Old  Guard  surpassed  by  that 
of  the  garrison  of  Arcot  to  Clive, 
iv.  216;  Mr.  Hallam's  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  Cromwell,  i.  504; 
compared  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
iii.  <8;  protest  of  Lord  Holland 
against  his  detention,  iv.  213; 
threatens  to  invade  England,  vi. 
287 ;  anecdotes  respecting,  iii.  236, 
237,  v.  357,  495,  vi.  408. 

Nares,  Rev.  Dr.,  review  of  his  Bur- 
leigh  and  his  Times,  iii.  1-36. 

National  Assembly.     See  Assembly. 

National  Debt,  Southey's  notions 
of,  ii.  153-155;  effect  "of  its  abro- 
gation, 154;  England's  capabili- 
ties in  respect  to  it,  186. 

National  feeling,  low  state  of,  aftei 
the  Restoration,  i.  525. 

Natural  history,  a  body  of,  com- 
menced I  iv  Bacon,  iii.  433. 

Natural  religion,  iv.  302,  303. 

Nature,  Dryden's  violations  of,  i. 
359;  external,  Dante's  insensi- 
bility to,  i.  72,  74;  feeling  of  the 
present  age  for,  73;  not  the  source 
of  the  highest  poetical  inspiration, 
73,  74. 

Navv,  its  mismanagement  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  iv.  375. 

Negroes,  their  legal  condition  in  the 
W«t  Indies.  vH  307-310;  their  re- 
ligious condition,  3L1-313;  their 
social  and  industrial  capacities- 
361-402;  Major  Moody's  theory 
of  an  instinctive  antipathy  between 
them  and  the  Whites,  and  iU  refu- 
Ution,  365-367;  prejudices  ogainsl 
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them  in  the  United  States,  368, 
369 ;  amalgamation  between  them 
and  the  Whites.  370-373;  their 
capacity  and  inclination  for  labor. 
883-385,  387.  398;  the  Maroons  or 
Surinam,  386-388;  inhabitants  of 
Hayti,  390-400;  their  probable 
fate,  404. 

Nelson,  Southey's  Life  of,  ii.  136. 

New  Atalantis  of  Bacon,  remark- 
able passages  in,  iii.  488. 

Newbery,  Mr  ,  allusion  to  his  paste- 
board pictures,  i.  215. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  his  relation  to 
Walpole,  iii.  178,  191 ;  his  char- 
acter, 191;  his  appointment  as 
head  of  the  administration,  iii. 
226;  his  negotiations  with  Fox, 
227,  228;  attacked  in  Parliament 
by  Chatham,  229;  his  intrigues, 
234 ;  his  resignation  of  office,  235 ; 
sent  for  by  the  king  on  Chatham's 
dismissal,  238;  leader  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  239;  motives  for  his 
coaiition  with  Chatham,  240;  his 
ptrtidy  towards  the  king,  242;  his 
jealousy  of  Fox.  242;  his  strong 
government  with  Chatham,  243, 
244;  bis  character  and  borough 
influence,  472;  his  contests  with 
Henry  Fox,  472;  his  power  and 
patronage,  vi.  7,  8;  his  unpopu- 
larity after  the  resignation  of 
Chatham,  34,  35;  he  quits  office, 
35. 

Newdigatc,  Sir  Roger,  a  great  critic, 
ii.  342. 

Newton,  John,  his  connection  with 
the  slave-trade,  iii.  421;  his  at- 
tachment to  the  doctrines  of  pre- 
destination, iv.  176. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac,  i.  207;  his  resi- 
dence in  Leicester  Square,  v.  252; 
Malbranche's  admiration  of  hint, 
340;  invented  the  method  of  flux- 
ions simultaneously  with  Leib- 
nitz, i.  324. 

"New  Zealander"  (the),  iv.  301,  i. 
160,  162,  201,  ii.  4 1,42. 

Niagara,  conquest  of,  iii.  244. 

Nichols,  Dr.,  v.  6. 

Nimeguen,  congress  at,  iv.  69;  hol- 
low and  unsatisfactory  treaty  of, 

Rizam,  originally  n   deputy  of  the 

Mogul  sovereign,  v.  59. 
Kutam  al  Mulk  Viceroy  of  the  Deo- 

cmn,  h'u  death,  iv.  211. 


Nonconformity.  See  Diwent  an4 
Church  of  England. 

Normandy,  v.  77. 

Normans,  their  warfare  against  tht 
Albigenses,  iv.  310. 

Norris,  Henry,  the  nickname  "L.ltlt 
Dickey  "  applied  to  him  by  A  J  li- 
son,  vi  417. 

North,  Lord,  his  change  in  .he  con- 
stitution of  the  Ind.'an  govern- 
ment, v.  35;  his  desire  to  obtain 
the  removal  of  Hastings,  59; 
change  in  his  designs,  and  it* 
cause,  57;  his  sense,  tact,  and  ur- 
banity, 128;  his  weight  in  the 
ministry,  vi.  13;  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  100 ;  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  232;  resigns,  235;  formi 
a  coalition  with  Fox,  239;  the  rec- 
ognized heads  of  the  Tory  party, 
243. 

Northern  and  Southern  countries, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  i. 
285, 286. 

Novels,  popular,  character  of  thoee 
which  preceded  Miss  Burney'i 
Evelina,  v.  319. 

November,  fifth  of,  i.  247. 

Novum  Organ um,  admiration  excit- 
ed  by  it  before  it  was  published, 
iii.  388;  and  afterwards,  40: 1:  •  "ii- 
trast  between  its  doctrine  and  the 
ancient  philosophy,  438,  448,  465; 
its  first  hook  the  greatest  perform- 
ance of  Bacon,  492. 

Nov,  Attorney-General  to  Charles  I., 
ii.  456. 

Nugent,  Lord,  review  of  his  Memo- 
rials of  John  Hampden  and  hU 
Party,  ii.  427. 

Nugent.  Robert  Craggs,  vi.  13. 

Nuncomar,  his  part  in  the  revolutioDi 
in  Bengal,  v.  19,  20;  his  service! 
dispensed  with  by  Hast  in;:-.  -'I; 
his  rancor  against  Mahommed 
Heza  Khan,  'j.'i;  his  alliance  with 
the  majority  of  the  new  council, 
42,  43;  his  committal  lor  tclunv, 
trial,  and  sentence,  45,  4C;  hi! 
death,  48,  49. 

0. 

Oates,  T.tus,  remarks  ou  his  plot,  iii 
295-300. 

Oc,  la  iguage  of  Provence  and  neigh- 
boring countries,  its  lw.auty  and 
richness,  iv.  308 
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Ocfainr  Bernardo,  iii.  M9;  hi»  «r- 
•ton*  on  fate  and  free-will  trans- 
Utc<l  bv  Ijuly  Bacon,  349. 

:  lie"  peculiar  province  of 

in. 

"  «  >i  i  . 

rum.  iw  cauM  pleaded  by  Jo- 


01, 


diton's,  v.  417. 


..aractertaica  of,  i.  131- 

Olvmpic  fnme«,  Her\dotua'  history 
readV   !   — 


at, ;.  J81. 
Omai.  ha  appearance  at  l>r.  Bur- 
••    concert*,  v.  247;   anecdote 

Omkhund,  lib  position  in  India,  iv. 
838;  hi*  Uvacbcry  toward*  dive, 
MI-M0. 

vAtnc*  of  the  l>eity.  Robert 
£oaerv's  reviewed,  ii.  l'J'>. 
i,  public.  it«  power,  iii.  1C9. 
Opposition,  parliamentary,  when  it 
Mgan  to  take  a  regular  iunu.ii.  4-33. 
Onui^'.-.  tit.-   I't.noe  of,  iv.   441;   the 
only  feope  of  ln»  country.  51 :  !m 
CM  again*!  the  trench.  52;  hi* 
niAJTuige  wild  tbe  Laily  Maiy,  60. 
Ora!i.r»,  Athenian,  e»iay  on,  i."  13t»- 
iu  what  spirit    their  work.* 
•    read,    149;  cauta*  of 
•    greatness  found  in  their  ed- 
Bcatioa,  149;  mo>lcrn  orator*  ad- 
dreae  them»elvc*  IOM  to  the  audi- 
ence tluui  to  the  reporter*,  151. 
Oatory,  how  to  be  criikLx-d,  i.  149; 
to  be  eatimated  on  prim-ipleji  dif- 
ferent from  tli..«e  applied  lo  other 
production*,   150;    it»  object    not 
>   but   pen>ua*jon,  150;   little 
of  it  left  in  nuidrni  il.iyv  151 ;  ef- 
fcct  of  (be  freedom  of  the    prew 


3 ton  it.  151:  {.raclice  and  ill-n- 
ine civc  tu|«-rii>ntv  in.  a*  in  (be 
art  ol  war.   IV.;  etlei-t  of  the  di- 


M  ffive  tu| 

••»  of  War,   1>K>;  eiiffi   111    in.- 
ri»ion  of  labiir  nj--n.  154:  ill 

i  Jtairoua  of  MICCVM  in,  shou 
-'  .y  Dante  next  to  lK-nm»tln-ii«-<, 
78;  it*  necewitv  l<»  an  Kngli*b 
•CateMiian,  v.  !N>,  97,  3&J,  304,  vi. 
. 

Dre*te«,  the  Athenian  highwayman, 

.    ~*t, 

yr]<  fi,  (Jpiint.  l.i*  appearance  at  Dr. 

llunwr'ft  concert,  v.  256. 
I          menu  and  defect*  of  hi*  work 

OD  I::  l..i   r.     1.'., 


Ormond,  Duke  of,  iii.  108, 109. 
Orxini.  the  Princesa,  iii.  105. 
Orthodoxy,  at  one  time  a  srnonynu 
for  ignorance  and   stupidity,  iv. 

VYV* 

Osborne,  Sir  Peter,  inrident  of  Tem- 
ple with  the  sou  and  daughter  oL 
iv.  16. 23. 

C«  borne,  Thomas,  the  bookseller,  ri 
181. 

Osaian.  5.  77,  331. 

Ostracism,  i.  181, 182. 

Oswald,  Jatuc*,  vi.  13. 

Otwav,  ii.  191. 

Overburv.  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  <26.  428 

Ovid,  Addi.oon's  Notes  to  the  2d  anj 
3d  book*  of  his  Metamorphoses 
v.  328. 

Owen.  Mr.  Robert,  ii.  140. 

Oxford,  v.  287. 

Oxford,  FUrl  of.  See  Harley,  Robert. 

Oxford,  University  of,  its  inferiority 
to  Cambridge  In  intellectual  ac- 
tivity, iii.  34-1,  344;  its  disaffec- 
tion* to  the  House  of  Hanover,  v. 
40-J,  vi.  3G;  rose  into  favor  with 
the  government  under  Bute,  vi.  36. 

P. 

Painting,  correctness  in,  ii.  343; 
cause*  of  its  decline  in  England 
after  the  civil  wars,  iii.  157. 

Palev,  Archdeacon,  vi.  2G1;  Mr 
(iudMone's  opinion  of  his  defence 
of  the  Church,  iv.  122;  his  reason- 
ing the  same  as  that  by  which 
Socrates  confuted  Aristodemus 
303;  his  views  on  "  the  origin  of 
evil,"  ii.  273,  276. 

P»lla>.  the  birthplace  of  Goldsmith, 
vi.  151. 

Paoli,  hi*  admiration  of  Miss  Bur- 
ney,  v.  271. 

Papacy,  it-  influence,  iv.  314;  effect 
of  r.utlu-r'h  public  renunciation  of 
communion  with  it,  3 15. 

Paper  currency,  Southcv's  notion! 
of,  ii.  151.  1.V2. 

Pani!«t!«,  line  of  demarcation  between 
them  and  Protestants,  iii.  362. 

Papists  and  Puritan*,  persecutioi  of 
bv  F.lizabcth,  i.  439. 

Paradise,  picture  of,  in  old  Bibles,  ii 
343;  painting  of,  by  a  gifted  inai- 
ter,  343. 

Paradise  B^gft^^1.  its  excellence,  i 
219. 
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Paris,  influence  of  its  opinions 
amon.r  the  educated  classes  in 
Italy,'  iv.  344. 

Parker,  Archbishop,  iii.  31. 

Parliaments  of  the  15th  century, 
their  condition,  i.  479. 

Parliament  (the),  of  1040,  sketch  of 
its  proceeding,  i.  470-540. 

Pailiament  of  .lames  I.,  ii.  440,  441 ; 
Charles  I.,  his  first.  443.444;  his 
second,  444,  445;  its  dissolution, 
4iti;  his  fifth,  401. 

Parliament,  effect  of  the  publication 
of  its  proceedings,  iii.  180. 

Parliament,  Long.  See  Long  Parlia- 
ment. 

Parliamentary  government,  vi.  251- 
253. 

Parliamentary  opposition,  its  origin, 
ii.  433. 

Parliamentary  reform,  ii.  131,  vi.  21, 
22,  233,  237,  239,  241,  410,  425. 

Parr.  Dr.,  v.  120. 

Parties,  state  of,  in  the  time  of  Mil- 
ton, i.  257;  in  England  in  1710, 
iii.  130;  analogy  in  the  state  of,  in 
1704  and  1826,  v.  353;  mixture  of, 
at  (ieorge  Il.'s  first  levee  lifter 
Wai  pole's  resignation,  vi.  5. 

Partridge,  his  wrangle  with  Swift,  v. 
374. 

Party,  power  of,  during  the  Refor- 
mation and  the  French  Revolution, 
iii.  11-14:  illustrations  of  the  use 
and  the  abuse  of  it,  vi.  73,74. 

Pascal,  Hlaise,  iv.  105,  300;  was  the 
product  of  his  age,  i.  323. 

Patronage  of  literary  men,  ii.  100; 
less  necessary  than  formerly,  101, 
352;  its  injurious  effects  upon  style, 
352,  353. 

"Patriots"  (the),  in  opposition  to 
Sir  U.  Waljxile,  iii.  170, 17!);  their 
remedies  tor  state  evils,  181-183. 

Patriotism,  genuine,  i.  3!)0. 

Paul  IV.,  Pope,  his  zeal  and  devo- 
tion, iv.  318,324. 

Panlet,  Sir  Amias,  iii.  354. 

Politician  theology,  its  doctrines  and 
prevalence  mining  the  Albigenses, 
iv.  30!);  in  Hohernia  and  the  Lower 
Danube,  313. 

Pauson,  the  Greek  painter,  i.  30 
note. 

Peachati,  Rev.  Mr.,  his  treatment 
ly  Hacon,  iii.  389,  390. 

Pe€l,  Sir  Robert,  vi.  420,  422. 

Pe* n,  new  creations  of,  i.  480 ;  im- 


policy of  limiting  the  number  ot 
v.  415,  416. 

Pelham,  Henrv,  hi:i  character,  iii. 
189;  his  death.  225. 

Pelhams  (the),  their  ascendency, iiL 
188;  their  accession  to  '  power, 
220,  221;  feebleness  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  them,  222;  see  alto  New- 
castle,  Duke  of. 

Pembroke  College,  Oxford  Johnson 
entered  at,  vi.  174,  175. 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  Pitt  en* 
tered  at,  vi.  225. 

IVner,  M..  translator  of  the  worki 
of  Machiavelli,  i.  207. 

Peninsular  War,  Southey's,  ii.  13T. 

Penseroso  and  Allegro,  Milton's,  i. 
215. 

Pentathlete  (a),  i.  154. 

People  (the),  comparison  of  their 
condition  in  the  10th  and  19th 
centuries,  ii.  173;  their  welfare 
not  considered  in  partition  treat- 
ies, iii.  91,92. 

Pepys,  his  praise  of  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, iv.  44,  note. 

Pcrcival,  Mr.,  vi.  411-414,  419. 

Pericles,  his  distribution  of  gratui- 
ties among  the  members  of  the 
Athenian  tribunals,  iii.  420;  the 
substance  but  not  the  manner  of 
his  speeches  transmitted  by  Thu- 
cydiues,  i.  152. 

Persecution,  religious,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  i.  439-440;  its  reac- 
tionary effect  upon  churches  and 
thrones,  450;  in  England  during 
the  progress  of  the  Reformation, 
iii.  14. 

Personation,  Johnson's  want  of  tal- 
ent for,  ii.  423. 

Personification,    Robert    Montgom-     : 
cry's  penchant  for,  ii.  207. 

Persuasion,  not  truth,  the  object  of 
oratory,  i.  150. 

Peshwa,"  authority  and  origin  of,  r.    . 
5'.). 

Peterborough,  Earl  of,  his  expedition 
to  Spain,  iii.  110;  his  character, 
110,  123.  124;  his  successes  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  Spain,  1 12-1 19; 
bis  retirement  to  Valencia  thwart- 
ed, 123;  returns  to  Valencia  as  • 
volunteer,  123;  his  recall  to  Eng- 
land, 123. 

P«5tion,  v.  452,  409,  475. 

Petition  of  Right,  its  enactment,  ii 
445;  violation  of  it,  415. 
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Petrarch,  characteristic*  of  hi*  writ- 
ings, i.  M,  57,  88,  90-93.  211;  his 
innuence  upon  Italian  literature 
to  Allieri's  time  unfavorable,  59; 
criticism  upon,  80-99;  his  wide 
i-riebrity,  80;  besides  Cervantes 
Uie  oolv  modern  writer  who  has 
attained  an  European  reputation, 
80;  the  source  ol  his  popularity 
to  be  found  in  his  cgoti*m,  81,  82; 
and  the  universal  interest  felt  in 
bis  them*,  82,  86.  ii.  305;  the  first 
eminent  poet  wholly  devoted  to 
the  i  *  Irliraiimi  of  love,  i.  85  ; 
the  Provencal  poets  hi.i  masters, 
85;  his  fame  increased  by  the  in- 
feriority of  his  ton  i  tat  ore,  80;  but 
injured  by  their  repetitions  of  his 
topics,  04 ;  lived  the  votary  of  lit- 
erature, 86;  and  died  its  martyr, 
87;  his  crowning  on  the  Capitol, 
M,  87;  his  private  history,  87; 
his  inability  to  present  sensible 
objects  to  the  imagination,  89; 
.••niu*,  S'J;  and  his  perversion 
of  it  by  his  conceits,  90;  paucity 
of  his  thoughts,  90;  IIM  energy  of 
style  when  lie  abandoned  amatory 
composition,  91;  the  defect  of  his 
writings,  their  excessive  brilliancy, 
and  want  of  relief.  92;  his  sonnets, 
93-95;  their  effect  upon  the  read- 
er's mind,  03;  the  firth  sonnet  the 
perfection  of  bathos.  93:  his  Latin 
writings  over-estimated  by  him- 
self and  his  contemporaries,  95, 
06,413;  his  philosophical  essays, 
97;  his  epistles,  08;  addressed  to 
the  dead  and  the  unborn,  99;  the 
first  restorer  of  polite  letters  into 
Italy,  *77. 

I'tttv,'  Henry,  Lord,  vi.296. 

Fbafarif,  Letters  of,  controversy 
upon  their  merits  and  genuine- 
ness, iv.  108-112.  vi.  114-119. 

Philarrhus  fur  Phylarchus,  ii.  381. 

Philip  II.  of  Spain,  extent  and  splcn- 
•  i'  his  empire,  iii.  77. 

Philip  III.  of  Sp  tin,  his  accession, 

••>;  his  character,  98-104;  his 

choice  of  a  wife,  105;  i*  obliged  to 

fly  limn  .Madrid.  118;  surrender  of 

bl«  arsenal  ana  duns  at  Cartha- 

geiu,  H'J;  defeated  at  Alinenara, 

a^.iin  driven    from  Madrid, 

186 ;  forms  a  close  alliance  with 

hi-  late  competitor,  138;  quarrels 

•  itu  K  incc,  138;  value  of  his  re- 


nunciation of  the  crown  of  Franc* 
139. 

Philip  le  Bel,  iv.  312. 

Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France,  iii.  63-06;  compared  with 
Charles  II.  of  Hue  land,  04,  Uo. 

Philippcaux,  AbUS,  his  account  of 
AddUou's  modc>  of  life  at  Blois,  T. 
339. 

Philips,  John,  author  rf  the  Splen- 
did Shilling,  iii.  386;  t>pecimcu  of 
his  poctrv  in  honor  o»  Mnrlbor- 
ough,  386;  the  poet  of  the  Miifliji 
vintage,  vi.  50. 

Philips,  Sir  Robert,  iii.  413. 

Phillipps,  Ambrose,  v.  369. 

Philulugical  studies,  tendency  of.  i. 
143;  unfavorable  to  elevated  criti- 
cism, 143. 

Philosophy,  ancient,  its  characteris- 
tics, iii.  436;  its  stationary  charac- 
ter, 441,  459;  its  alliance  with 
Christianity,  443, 445;  its  fall,  445, 
446;  its  merits  compared  with  the 
Kaconian,  4G1,  462;  reason  of  its 
barrenness,  478,  479. 

Philosophy,  moral,  its  relation  to  the 
Baconian  system,  iii.  467,  teq. 

Philosophy,  'natural,  the  light  in 
which  it  was  viewed  bv  the  an- 
cients, iii.  436-443;  chief"  peculiar- 
ity of  Bacon's,  435. 

Phrynichiu,  i.  133. 

Pilgrim's  Progress,  review  ot 
Souther's  edition  of  the,  ii.  250; 
Kt  alto  Kun van. 

Pilpay,  Fables'of.  ii.  188. 

Pindar  and  the  Greek  drama,  i.  216. 
Horace's  comparison  of  his  imita- 
tors, 362. 

Piozzi,  his  marriage  with  Mrs. 
Ihrale,  vi.  216,  217. 

Pineus(the),  i.  31,  note. 

Pisistratus,  Bacon's  comparison  o, 
Kssex  to  him,  iii.  372. 

Pitt,  William,  (the  first).  See  Chat- 
ham, Karl  of. 

Pitt,  William,  (the  second,)  hii 
birth,  vi.  221;  hi"  precocity.  223 
his  feeble  health,  224;  his  early 
training,  224,  225;  entered  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  225* 
his  life  mi' I  studies  there,  225,  223 
his  oratorical  exercises,  229,  229 , 
accompanies  his  father  in  his  last 
attendance  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
229,230;  called  to  the  bar,  230; 
.•liters  Parliament,  230;  his  lint 
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speech,  233;  his  forensic  ability, 
234;  declines  any  pest  that  did 
not  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in  the 
Cabinet,  2-35,  230 ;  courts  the  Ul- 
tra-Whigs, 236 ;  made  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  237;  denounces 
the  coalition  between  Fox  and 
North,  240 ;  resigns  and  declines  a 
place  at  the  Treasury  Board,  241 ; 
makes  a  second  motion  in  favor  ot 
Parliamentary  Reform,  241 ;  visits 
the  Continent,  242;  his  great  pop- 
ularity, 243,  244;  made  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  246;  his  contest 
with  the  opposition,  247;  his  in- 
creasing popularity  in  the  na- 
tion, 248;  his  pecuniary  disinter- 
estedness, 249,  257,  268;  reelected 
to  1'arlininriit,  24'J;  the  greatest 
subject  that  England  had  seen  for 
many  generations,  250;  his  pecu- 
liar talents,  250-257 ;  his  oratory, 
254,  255,  v.  128;  the  correctness  of 
his  private  life,  vi.  258;  his  failure 
to  [witronize  men  of  letters  and  ar- 
tists, 25U,  262;  his  administration 
can  be  divided  into  equal  parts, 
262;  his  first  eight  vears,  202-271; 
his  struggle  upon  the  question  of 
the  Regency,  265-207;  his  pop- 
ularity, 267,  268;  his  feelings 
towards  France,  270-272  ;  his 
change  of  views  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  administration  not  unnatu- 
ral, 272,  273,  iii.  45;  failure  ot  his 
administration  of  military  affairs, 
vi.  275, 277;  hisundiminisncd  pop- 
ular: tv, 277.278;  hisdoincstic  poli- 
cy, 27~8,  279;  his  admirable  policy 
respecting  Ireland  and  the  Catho- 
lic Question,  280,  281;  his  resig- 
nation, 281 ;  supports  Aldington's 
administration,  284;  grows  cold  in 
his  support,  285;  his  quarrel  with 
Addington,  287;  his  great  debate 
with  Fox  upon  the  war  question, 
283;  his  coalition  with  Fox, 28J- 
31)2,410,  iii.  194;  his  second  ad- 
ministration, vi.  292;  his  failing 
.health,  293;  his  ill-success  in  the 
coalition  against  Napoleon,  2I>3- 
295;  his  illness  increases,  295, 
236;  his  death,  237;  his  funeral, 
S98;  his  debt*  paid  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury,  2U8;  his  neglect  of 
his  private  finances,  298,  2J9;  his 
character,  299,  30^,  410,  411?  his 


admiration  for  Hastings,  v.  107 
116,  117;  his  asperity  towardi 
Francis,  109;  his  speech  in  sup- 
port of  Fox's  motion  against  Hast- 
ings, 117;  his  motive,  119;  his 
position  upon  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  vi.  416. 

Pius  V.,  his  bigotry,  iy.  185  ;  hie 
austerity  and  zeal,  324. 

Pius  VI.,  his  captivity  and  death, 
i  v.  346 ;  his  funeral  rites  long  wit  b> 
held,  346.  . 

Plagiarism.  efTcct  of,  on  the  reader's 
mind,  i.  94;  instances  of  R.  Moat* 
gomery's,  ii.  199-202. 

"  Plain  Dealer,"  Wycherley's,  its  ap- 
pearance and  merit,  iv.  376,  381 ; 
its  libertinism,  386. 

Plassey,  battle  of,  iv.  243-246;  its 
effect  in  England,  254. 

Plato,  comparison  of  his  views  with 
those  of  liacon,  iii.  448-463;  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  dialogue,  iv. 
105. 

Plautus,  his  Casina,  i.  238. 

Plays,  English,  of  the  age  of  Eliza- 
beth, ii.  338;  rhyme  introduced 
into,  to  please  Charles  II.,  i.  349; 
characteristics  of  Dryden's  rhym- 
ing, 355-361. 

Plebeian,  Stecle's,  v.  416. 

Plomer,  Sir  T.,  one  of  the  counsel 
for  Hastings  on  his  trial,  v.  127. 

Plutarch  and  the  historians  of  his 
school,  i.  395-402;  their  mental 
characteristics,  395;  their  igno- 
rance of  the  nature  of  real  liberty 
S9G;  and  of  true  patriotism,  397- 
their  injurious  influence,  398;  their 
bad  morality,  398;  their  effect 
upon  Englishmen,  400;  upon  Eu- 
ropeans and  especially  the  French. 
400-40-2,  iii.  70.  7f;  contrasted 
with  Tacitus,  i.  409;  his  evidence 
of  gifts  being  given  to  judges  in 
Athens,  iii.  420:  his  anecdote  of 
Lvsias's  speech  before  the  Athe- 
nian tribunals,  iv.  117. 

Poem,  imaginary  enic,  entitled  "  Tha 
Wellingtoniad,"  i.  158. 

Poetry,  definition  of,  i.  210;  incapa- 
ble of  analysis,  325, 327 ;  character 
of  Southev's,  ii.  139 ;  character  ol 
Robert  Montgomery's,  199-213; 
wherein  that  of  our  times  ditfen 
from  that  of  the  last  century,  337; 
laws  of,  340-347 ;  unities  in,  3*38 ;  iu 
end,  338;  alleged  improvements  in 
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smc«  the  time  of  Dryden,  343;  the 
interest  excited  by  liyron's.  383; 
Dr.  Johnson's  standard  of,  416; 
Addison's  opinion  of  Tuscan,  v. 
361;  what  excellence  in,  depends 
upon,  :.  334,  3:J3;  when  it  begins 
to  decline,  337 ;  effects  of  the  cul- 
tivation or  language  upon,  337, 
333;  of  criticism,  338;  it.-  St.  Mar- 
tin's Summer,  :>-i'.i ;  the  imaginative 
fades  into  the  critical,  in  all  litera- 
tures, 340-372. 

Poets,  effect  of  political  transactions 
upon,  i.  62;  what  is  the  best  edu- 
cation of,  73;  are  bad  critics, 76, 
327,328;  must  have  faith  in  the 
creations  of  their  imaginations, 
SM;  their  creative  (acuity,  354. 

Poland,  contest  between  Protes- 
tantism and  Catholicism  in,  iv. 
326,330. 

Pile,  Cardinal,  iii.  8. 

Police,  Athenian,  i.  34,  note ;  French, 
secret,  v.  119, 120. 

Politeness,  definition  of,  ii.  407. 

Politian,  allusion  to,  i  279. 

Political  convulsion1*,  effect  of,  upon 
works  of  imagination,  i.  62;  ques- 
tions, true  method  of  reasoning 
upon,  ii.  47-50. 

Poly  Iii  us,  i.  395. 

i  lierry,  iv.  212;  its  occupation 

by  the  English,  r.  60. 

Poor  (the),  their  condition  in  the 
16th  and  19th  centuries,  ii.  173;  in 
Kngland  and  on  the  Continent, 
179-isa. 

foor-ratea  (the),  lower  in  manufac- 
turing than  in  agricultural  dis- 
•-.  ii.  140. 

I  ope,  his  independence  of  spirit,  it. 
1'Ji;  his  translation  of  Iiomer'r 
description  of  a  moonlight  night, 
338;  relative  "correctness"  of  his 
poetry,  338;  Byron's  admiration 
of  him,  351;  praise  of  him.  ny 
Cowpcr,  351;  his  character,  habits, 
and  condition,  404 ;  his  dislike  of 
Uontley.  ir.  113  ;  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Wycherley,  381  ;  his 
appreciation  of  the  literary  me- 
»its  of  Congreve,  406  ;  the  origi- 
•ator  of  the  heroic  couplet,  v.  333; 
his  condensation  in  consequence  of 
Ha  use,  i.  152;  his  testimony  to 
A  Miwi's  conversational  powers, 
T.  366 ;  hi«  Rape  of  the  Lock  his  best 
t  %eiB,  394;  hu  Essay  on  Criticism 


warmly  praised  in  the  Spectator, 
394;  his  intercourse  with  Addiscn, 
3'J4;  his  hatred  of  Dennis.  394; 
bis  estrangement  from  AdiUson, 
v.  403;  his  suspicious  nature,  403- 
408;  his  satire  of  Addison,  409- 
411;  his  Messiah  translated  into 
Latin  verse  by  Johnson,  vi.  175. 

Popes,  review  of  Kauke's  llistory  of 
the,  iv.  299. 

Popham,  Major,  v.  84. 

Popish  Plot,  circumstances  which 
assisted  the  belief  in,  iii.  294- 
2'J8. 

Popoli,  Duchess  of,  saved  by  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  iii.  116. 

Person,  Richard,  vi.  259,  260. 

Port  Royal,  its  destruction  a  disgrace 
to  the  Jesuits  and  to  the  Romish 
Church,  iv.  333. 

Portico,  the  doctrines  of  the  school 
so  called,  iii.  441. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  vi.  241,  278. 

Porto  Carrero,  Cardinal,  iii.  94-98; 
Lewis  XIV.'.-  opinion  of  him,  104; 
his  disgrace  and  reconciliation  with 
the  Queen  Dowager,  120. 

Portrait-painting,  i.  335-388. 

Portugal,  iU  retrogression  in  pros- 
perity compared  with  Denmark, 
iv.  340. 

Posidouius,  his  eulogy  of  philosophy 
as  ministering  to  human  comlort, 
iii.  436. 

Post  Nati,  the  great  case  in  the  Ex- 
chequer Chamber,  conducted  by 
Bacon,  iii.  887,  vi.  367;  doubts 
upon  the  legality  of  the  decision, 
iii.  387 

Power,  political,  religious  belief 
ought  not  to  exclude  from,  ii. 
308. 

Pratt,  Charles,  vi.  13;  Chief  Ju.«t:c<», 
86 ;  created  Lord  Camden,  and  in- 
trusted with  the  seals,  91. 

Predestination,  doctrine  of,  ii.  317. 

Prerogative  roval.  ita  advance,  it. 
485;  in  the  16th  century,  iii.  17- 
20;  its  curtailment  by  the  Revolu- 
tion, 170;  proposed  by  Boling- 
broke  to  be  strengthened,  171; 
tee  alto  Crown. 

Press,  Milton's  defence  of  its  free- 
dom, i.  262 ;  its  emancipation  afle/ 
the  Revolution,  530;  remarks  on 
its  freedom,  ii.  169;  vi.  270;  cen 
sorship  of,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  15;  its  influence  on  tb« 
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•mblic  mind  after  the  Revolution, 
v.  336  upon  modern  oratory,  i. 
150. 

Pretyman,  Dr..  vi.  225. 

Prince,  The,  ot  Machiavelli,  general 
condemnation  of  it,  ii.  207 ;  dedi- 
cated to  the  younger  Lorenzo  de 
Medici,  309;  compared  with  Mon- 
tesquieu's Spirit  ot'  Laws,  313. 

Princes,  royal,  right  of  Parliament 
to  direct  "their  education  and  mar- 
riage, i.  48C. 

Printing,  effect  of  its  discover)'  upon 
writers  of  history,  i.  411;  its  in- 
ventor and  the  (fate  of  its  dit>cov- 
ery  unknown,  iii.  444. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  modesty  com- 
pared with  Aristophanes  and  Ju- 
venal, iv.  352. 

Prisoners  of  war,  Bart-re's  proposi- 
tion lor  murdering,  v.  4!i'J— 495. 

Private  judgment,  Milton's  defence 
of  the  right  of,  i.  202;  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's notions  of  the  rights  and 
abuses  of,  iv.  102-106. 

Privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
change  in  public  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  them,  i.  330.  /See  also 
Parliament. 

Privy  Council,  Temple's  plan  f->r  its 
reconstitution,  iv.  04;  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  opinion  of  its  absurdity  eon- 
tes'tcd,  05-77;  liarillon's  remarks 
upon  it,  G7. 

Prize  compositions  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory, i.  24. 

Progress  of  mankind  in  the  political 
and  physical  sciences,  iii.  271-277; 
in  intellectual  freedom,  302;  the 
key  of  the  Baconian  doctrine,  430; 
how  retarded  by  the  unprofitable- 
ness of  ancient  philosophy,  43<»- 
405;  during  the  last  250  years,  iv. 
302. 

Prometheus,  i.  38. 

Prosperity,  national,  ii.  150. 

Protector  (the),  character  of  his  ad- 
ministration, i.  248. 

Protestant  nonconformists  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  their  intol- 
erance, ii.  473. 

Protestantism,  its  early  history,  iii. 
13;  its  doctrine  touching  the  right 
of  private  judgment,  iv.  1G4;  light 
v.-hith  Kanke  ha»  thrown  i:;x.n  its 
movements,  300,  301 ;  its  victory 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Kurope, 
314.  its  failure  in  Italy,  315;  ef- 


fect of  its  outbreak  in  any  one 
part  of  Christendom,  317 ;  its  con- 
test with  Catholicism  in  France, 
Poland,  and  Germany,  325-331; 
its  stationary  character,  348,  349. 

Protestants  and  Catholics,  their  rel- 
ative numbers  in  the  lUth  cea- 
tury,  iii.  25. 

Provence,  its  language,  literature, 
and  civilization  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury, iv.  308,  309;  its  ppeU  the 
teachers  of  Petrarch,  i.  85. 

Prussia,  king  of,  subsidized  by  the 
Pitt  and  Newcastle  ministry,  iii 
245;  influence  of  Protestantifnc 
upon  her,  iv.  339;  superiority  of 
her  commercial  system,  ii.  48,  49. 

Pry nne,  ii.  452-459. 

Psalmana/.ar,  George,  vi.  183,  186. 

Ptolemaic  system,  ii.  223. 

Public  opinion,  its  power,  ii.  168. 

Public  spirit, an  antidote  against  bad 
government,  iii.  18;  a  safeguard 
against  legal  oppression,  18. 

Publicity  (the),  of  parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings, intlucnce  of,  iii.  108;  a 
reined  v  tor  corruption,  vi.  22. 

Pulci,  allusion  to,  i.  279. 

Pulteney.  William,  his  opposition  U 
Wnl pole,  iii.  202;  moved  the  ad- 
dress to  the  king  on  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  210;  hif 
unpopularity,  218;  accepts  a  peer- 
age, 219;  compared  with  Chat- 
ham, vi.  93. 

Pundits  of  Bengal,  their  jealousj 
of  foreigners,  v.  98. 

Punishment,  warning  not  the  only 
end  of,  i.  464. 

Punishment  and  reward,  the  only 
means  by  which  government  can 
ellect  its  ends,  iv.  303. 

Puritanism,  effect  of  its  prevalence 
upon  the  national  t:iste,  iv.  302,  i 
347;  the  restraints  it  imposed,  306; 
reaction  against  it,  307. 

Puritans  (the),  character  and  esti- 
mate of  them,  i.  253-257;  hatred 
of  them  by  James  I.,  455:  effect 
of  their  religious  austerity,  ii.  109| 
Johnson's  contempt  for  their  re- 
ligious scruples.  411;  their  perse- 
cution by  Charles  I.,  451;  settle- 
ment of,  in  America,  459;  bhtned 
for  calling  in  the  Scots,  405;  de- 
fence of  them  against  this  accusa* 
tion,  405;  difficulty  and  peril  of 
(heir  leaders,  470;  the  austerity  o 
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their  manner*  drove  many  to  the 
royal  standard,  489;  their  position 
at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, iii.  302, 363;  their  oppression 
by  Whitgift,  iv.  330;  their  fault* 
in  the  day  of  their  power  and  their 
conseqitvncef.  367,  308;  their  hos- 
tility to  works  of  the  imagina- 
tion, i.  340,  347. 

Puritans  and  Papists,  persecution  of, 
by  Elizabeth,  i.  439. 

Pyux,  John,  his  influence,  ii.  407; 
Laly  Carlisle's  warning  to  htm, 
478;  his  impeachment  ordered  by 
the  king,  477. 

'  Pynsent,  Sir  William,  lu's  legacy  to 
Chatham,  vi.  63. 

Pyramid,  the  Great,  Arab  fable  con- 
cerning it,  iv.  347;  how  it  looked 
to  one  of  the  French  philoso- 
phers who  accompanied  Napoleon, 
i.  58. 

"  Pyrenees  (the),  have  ceased  to  ex- 
ict,"  iii.  9<J. 

0- 
Quebec,  conquest  of,  by  Wolfe,  iii. 

Quince,  Peter,  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  word  "translated,"  v. 
405,  406. 

Quintilian,  his  character  as  a  critic, 
i.  141,  142;  causes  of  his  defi- 
cicnuea  in  this  respect,  141;  ad- 
mired Euripides,  141. 

R, 

ftabliinic.il  Learning,  work  on,  by 
Rev.  L.  Addison,  v.  325. 

Kacine,  his  Greeks  far  less  "cor- 
rectly" drawn  than  those  of 
Shakspcare,  ii.  338:  his  Iphigc'nie 
an  anachronism,  338;  passed  the 
close  of  his  life  in  writing  sacred 
dramas,  iii.  360. 

Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  iii.  36;  his  va- 
ried acquirements,  96;  his  posi- 
tion at  court  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  364;  his  exe- 
cution, 400. 

«  Rambler  "  (the),  vi.  190-192. 

Bamsav,  court  painter  to  George 
HI.,  vi.  41. 

tunius  iii.  447. 

Uanke,  Leopold,  review  of  his  His- 
tory of  the  Popes,  iv.  299-349;  his 


qualifications  as  an  historian,  299 
347. 

Rape  of  the  Lock  (the),  Pope's  be* 
poem,  v.  394;  recast  by  its  authoi 
403,  404. 

Rassclas,  Johnson's,  vi.  196, 197. 

Header,  Steele's,  v.  403. 

Reading  in  the  present  age  necesss- 
rily  desultory,i.  147;  the  least  part 
of  an  Athenian  education,  147,148. 

Reasoning  in  verse,  Drydeu's,  L  366, 
368. 

Rebellion,  the  Great,  and  the  Revo- 
lution, analogy  between  them,  L 
237.  247. 

Rebellion  in  Ireland  in  1040,  ii.  473. 

Reform,  the  process  of,  often  neces- 
sarily attended  with  many  evils, 
iii.  13;  its  supporters  sometime! 
unworthy,  13. 

Reform  Dill,  iii.  235;  conduct  of  its 
opponents,  311. 

Reform  in  Parliament  before  the  Rev- 
olution, i.  539;  public  desire  for, 
541;  policy  of  it,  542,  ii.  131;  its 
results,  iii.  54-50. 

Reformation  (the).  Milton's  Treatise 
of,  i.  264 ;  the  history  of  the  Re- 
formation much  misrepresented^ 
439,  445;  party  divisions  caused 
by  it,  533;  their  consequences, 
534  ;  its  immediate  effect  upon 
political  liberty  in  England,  ii. 
435;  its  social  and  political  conse- 
quences, iii.  10;  analogy  between 
it  and  the  French  Revolution,  10. 
11;  its  effect  upon  the  Church  or 
Rome,  87 ;  vacillation  which  it 
produced  in  English  legislation, 
344;  auspices  under  which  it  com- 
menced, iv.  313;  its  effect  upon  the 
Roman  court,  323 ;  its  progress  not 
effected  by  the  event  of  battles  ot 
sieges,  327. 

Reformers,  always  unpopular  ia 
their  own  age,  iii.  273,  274. 

Refugees,  v.  300. 

Regicides  of  Charles  I.,  disapproval 
of  their  conduct,  i.  24U;  injustice 
of  the  imputations  cast  on  theu, 
246,  247. 

Regium  Donum,  iv.  176. 

Regulating  Act,  its  introduction  by 
Lord  North,  and  change  which  it 
made  in  the  form  of  the  Indian 
government,  v.  35,  52,  63 ;  power 
which  it  gv.ve  to  the  Chief  Justice. 
67. 
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Reign  of  Terror,  v.  475,  500. 

Religion,  national  establishment  of. 
ii.  1UO;  its  connection  with  civil 
government,  161,  se/j. ;  its  effects 
U|>on  the  policy  of  Charles  I.,  and 
of  the  Puritans,  108;  no  disquali- 
fication for  the  sale  exercise  of 
pofitical  power,  30!);  the  religion 
of  the  English  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury, iii.  27-31;  what  system  of, 
should  be  taught  by  a"  govern- 
ment, iv.  188;  no  progress  made 
in  the  knowledge  of  natural  re- 
ligion, since  the  days  of  Thales, 
3i>2;  revealed,  not  of  the  nature 
of  a  progressive  science,  304;  inju- 
rious influence  of  Louis  XIV.  up- 
on, iii.  64;  of  slavery  in  the  West 
Indies,  vi.  311-313. 

Remonstrant,  allusion  to  Milton's 
Animadversions  on  the,  i.  264. 

Rent,  vi.  400. 

Representative  government,  decline 
of,  i.  485. 

Republic,  French,  liurke's  character 
of,  i.  402. 

Restoration  (the),  degenerated  char- 
acter .of  our  statesmen  and  politi- 
cians in  the  times  succeeding  it,  i. 
512,  513;  low  standard  of  political 
morality  after  it,  012;  violence  of 
party  nnd  low  state  of  national 
feeling  after  it,  .V25;  that  of  Charles 
II.  and  of  Lewis  XVIII.  contrast- 
ed, iii.  283,  284;  its  effects  upon 
tho  morals  and  manners  of  the 
nation,  iv.  367,  368. 

Retrosj>ective  law,  is  it  ever  justifi- 
able? i.  403,  464,406;  warranted 
by  a  certain  amount  of  public 
danger,  ii.  470. 

"  Revels,  Athenian,"  scenes  from,  i. 
30-54. 

Review,  Ncvr  Antijacobin  (the).  See 
Antijacobin  Review. 

Revolution  (the),  its  principles  often 
grossly  misrepresented,  i.  235; 
an  ilogy  between  it  and  the 
"  Great  Rebellion,"  237,  247;  its 
effect  on  the  character  of  public 
men,  526;  freedom  of  the  press 
after  it,  530;  its  effects,  530 ;  the 
fruit  of  a  coalition,  vi.  410;  minis- 
terial responsibility  since.  531; 
review  of  Mackintosh's  History 
of,  iii.  251-335. 

Revolution,  the  French,  its  history, 
v.  440-513;  its  character,  273-275 ; 


warnings  which  preceded  it,  440 
441,  iii.  56-68,  iv.  340-343,  vl 
427,  428;  its  social  and  political 
consequences,  iii.  10./1/,  265,  266, 
v.  532-534,  vi.  430,  ..  dtfects  on 
the  whole  salutary,  n.  40,  41,  67, 
G3;  the  excesses  of  its  develop- 
ment, iii.  41-44;  differences  b»- 
tween  the  first  and  the  second,  51- 
53 ;  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Reformation,  i.  10,  11;  Dumout'a 
views  upon  it,  iii.  41,  43,  44,46; 
contrasted  with  the  English,  49, 
50,  68k70. 

Revolutionary  tribunal,  (the).  «S« 
Tribunal. 

Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  v.  126. 

Rheinsberg,  v.  156. 

Rhyme  introduced  into  English 
plays  to  please  Charles  II.,  i.  349. 

Richardson,  iii.  298. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  iv.  338. 

Richmond,  Duke  of,  vi.  107. 

RigbVj  secretary  for  Ireland,  vi.  12. 

Rimini,  story  of,  i.  74. 

Riots,  public,  during  Grenville's  ad- 
ministration, vi.  70. 

Robertson,  Dr.,  iii.  472,  vi.  215 ; 
Scotticisms  in  his  works,  v.  342. 

Robespierre,  iv.  346  ;  analogy  be- 
tween his  followers  and  those  of 
Kniperdoling,  iii.  12  ;  compared 
with  Barere,  v.  42ti,470,  486;  (also 
accusations  against,  by  Bari-re, 
431;  his  treatment  of  the  Girond- 
ists, 473, 474 ;  one  of  the  Committee 
of  Safety,  475;  his  life  attempted. 
4S.I;  the  division  in  the  Commit- 
tee, and  the  revolution  of  the  ninth 
Thermidor,  4'J7-4J'J  ;  his  death, 
500;  his  character,  501. 

Robinson,  Sir  Thomas,  iii.  228.  229. 

Rochefort,  threatening  of,  iii.  244. 

Rochester,  Earl  of,  iii.  307,  iv.  114, 
v.  335. 

Rockingham,  Marquess  of,  his  char- 
acteristics, vi.  73:  parallel  between 
his  party  and  the  Bedfords,  73; 
accepts  the  Treasury,  71;  patron- 
i/.<--  Hurke,  75;  proposal*  of  hia 
administration  on  the  Americas 
Stamp  Act,  78 ;  his  dismissal, 
88;  his  services,  88,  8!);  his  mod- 
eration towards  the  new  ministry, 
93;  his  relation  to  Chatham,  102; 
advocated  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  106;  at  thl 
head  of  the  Whigs,  2V2;  made 
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First  Minister,  235;  his  adminis- 
tration. 230,  237 ;  his  death,  237. 

Rockinghams  and  Bedfonb,  parallel 
between  them,  vi.  73. 

lloe,  Sir  Thomas,  iv.  273. 

Uohillas.  description  of  them,  v.  29 ; 
agreement  between  Hastings  and 
Surajah  Dowlah  for  their  BubjuLra- 
tion,  30,  31. 

Holand,  Madame,  iii.  43,  v.  452, 453, 
473. 

Komans  (the),  cxclusivcness  of,  i. 
413-410;  under  Diocletian,  com- 
pared to  the  Chinese,  415,  416. 

Romans  and  Greeks,  difference  be- 
tween, i.  287;  in  their  treatment 
of  woman,  83,  84. 

Rjiuan  Talc  (a),  fragments  of,  i.  1- 
19;  game,  called  Duodecim  Scrip- 
Ue,  4,  note ;  name  for  the  highest 
throw  on  the  dice,  13,  twit. 

Home,  ancient,  bribery  at,  iii.  421; 
civil  convulsions  in,  contrasted 
with  tho;«  in  Greece,  i.  183,  100; 
literature  of,  vi.  347-349. 

Rome,  Church  of,  its  encroaching 
disposition,  iii.  295,296;  its  policy, 
308 ;  its  antiquity,  iv.  301  ;  tee 
also  Church  of  Rome. 

Rooke,  Sir  George,  his  capture  of 
Gibraltar,  iii.  110;  his  tight  with 
•  French  squadron  near  Malaga, 
110;  his  return  to  England.  110. 

Rosamond.  Addisou's  opera  of,  v.  301. 

Roundheads  (the),  their  literature,  i. 
334 ;  their  successors  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.  turned  courtiers,  vi. 

V* 

Rousseau,  his  sufferings,  ii.  365; 
Horace  Walpole's  opinion  of  him, 
iii.  1M. 

Rowe,  his  verses  to  the  Chloe  of  Hol- 
land House,  v.  412. 

Royal  Society  (the),  of  Literature,  i. 
20-29. 

Royalists  (the),  of  the  time  of  Charles 
I.,  i.  257;  manv  of  them  true 
friends  to  the  Constitution,  483; 
some  of  the  most  eminent  formerly 
in  opposition  to  the  Court,  ii.  47 1. 

Rovalists,  Constitutional,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  ii.  471,  481. 

Burnford,  Count,  i.  147. 

Rupert,  Prince, ii.  493;  his  encounter 
with  Hampden  at  Chalgrove,  493. 

Russell,  Lord,  i.  526;  his  conduct  in 
the  new  council,  iv.  96;  his  death, 

w. 


Russia  and  Poland,  diffusion  01 
wealth  in,  as  compared  with  Eng- 
land, i.  182. 

Rutland,*  Earl  of.  his  character,  iii. 
411,  412. 

Ruyter,  Admiral  de,  iv.  51. 

Kymer,  ii.  417. 

S. 

Sacheverell,  Dr.,  his  impeachment 
and  conviction,  iii.  130,  v.  362,  vi 
121. 

Sackville,  the  Earl  of,  (16th  century, 
iii.  36,  iv.  261. 

Sackville.  Lord  George,  vi.  13. 

Sadler,  Mr.,  his  Law  of  Population 
reviewed,  ii.  214-249;  his  style, 
214,  215,  270,  305,306;  specimen 
of  his  verse,  215;  the  spirit  of  his 
work,  216,  217,  220,  270,  305;  his 
objections  to  the  Doctrines  of 
Malthus.  217,  218,  222,  228,  244, 
271,  272;  answer  to  them,  219, 
221;  his  law  stated,  222;  does  not 
understand  the  meaning  of  the 
words  in  which  it  is  stated,  224- 
226,  278,  279;  his  law  proved  to 
be  not  true,  226,227, 231-238, 280- 
295 ;  his  views  inj  urious  to  the  cause 
of  religion,  228-2.30;  attempts  to 
prove  that  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  America  is  chiefly  owing  to 
immigration,  238,  239,  245-249; 
refutes  himself,  23!l,  240 ;  his  views 
upon  the  fecundity  of  the  English 
peers,  240,  241,  298-304;  refuta- 
tion of  these  arguments,  241-243 ; 
his  general  characteristics,  249;  his 
Refutation  refuted,  208-306;  mis- 
understands 1'aley's  arguments, 
273,  274 ;  the  meaning  of  "  the  ori- 
gin of  evil,"  274-2t8;  and  th« 
principle  which  he  has  himself 
laid  down,  295-298. 

St.  Denis,  v.  484. 

St.  Dennis  and  St.  George-in-tne 
Water,  parishes  of,  imaginary  law- 
suit between,  i.  100-111. 

St.  Ignatius.    See  Loyola. 

St.  John,  Henry,  his  accession  to 
power  in  1712,  iii.  130,  141;  tee 
also  Bolingbroke,  Lord. 

St.  John,  Oliver,  counsel  against 
Charles  I.'s  writ  for  ship-money, 
ii.  457,  464;  made  Solicitor-Can- 
eral,  472. 

St.  Just,  v.  466, 470, 471,475,498,  500 
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Bt.  Louis,  his  persecution  of  heretics, 
iii.  421. 

St.  Maloes,  ships  burnt  in  the  harbor 
of,  iii.  244. 

St.  Patrick,  iii.  244. 

St.  Simon,  iii.  61. 

St.  Thomas,  island  of,  vi.  381-383. 

Saintes,  v.  510. 

Sullust,  characteristics  of,  as  a  his- 
torian, i.  404-406;  his  conspiracy 
of  Catiline  has  rather  the  air  of  a 
clever  party-pamphlet,  than  of  a 
history,  404;  grounds  for  question- 
ing tfie  reality  of  the  conspiracy, 
40o;  his  character  and  genius,  hi. 
337. 

Salmasius,  Milton's  refutation  of,  i. 
248. 

Sal  vat  or  Rosa,  v.  347. 

Samson,  Agonistes,  i.  215. 

San  Marino,  visited  by  Addison,  v. 
346. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  his  conduct  in  re- 
spect to  the  persecution  of  Wilkes, 
vi.  (50. 

Sanscrit,  v.  28,  98. 

"  Satan,"  Robert  Montgomery's,  ii. 
210. 

Satire,  the  only  indigenous  growth 
of  Roniiin  literature,  vi.  348. 

Savage,  Richard,  his  character,  vi. 
186;  his  lifi:  by  Johnson,  187,  214. 

Savile,  Sir  Gcorgo,  vi.  73. 

Savonarola,  iv.  316. 

Saxonv,  its  elector  the  natural  head 
of  die  1'rotestant  party  in  Ger- 
mauy,  iv.  328;  its  persecution  of 
the  CalvinisU,  32!);  invasion  by 
the  Catholic  party  in  German  v, 
337. 

Schism,  cause  of,  in  England,  'IT. 
334. 

Schitab  Roy,  v.  23,  24. 

Schwellenbcrg,  M.ul.uno,  her  posi- 
tion and  character,  v.  283, 284,21)3, 
897. 

8<  iencc,  political,  progress  of,  iii.  271, 
279,  334. 

Scindia,  origin  of  the  House  of,  v. 
50. 

Scotland,  cruelties  of  James  II.  in, 
iii.  306,  311;  establishment  of  the 
Kirk  in,  322,  iv.  150;  her  progress 
in  wealth  and  intelligence  owing 
to  Protestantism,  iii.  340;  inca- 
pacity of  its  natives  to  hold  land 
m  Knglpjid  even  after  the  Union 
vi.  366. 


Scots  (the),  effects  of  their  resistance 
to  Charles  I.,  ii.  460,  461 ;  ill  feel- 
ing  excited  against  them  by  Bute's 
elevation  to  power,  vi.  39, 40;  their 
wretched  condition  in  the  High- 
land, and  Fletcher  of  Saltoun't 
views  upon  it,  388,  389. 

Scott,  Major,  his  plea  in  defence  of 
Hastings,  v.  105,  his  influence, 
106;  his  challenge  to  Burke,  114. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  i.  435,  relative 
'•correctness"  of  his  jxxjtry,  ii. 
338;  his  Duke  of  Buckingham  (in 
"Peveril"),  358;  Scotticisms  in 
his  works,  v.  342;  value  of  hit 
writings,  i.  428;  pensioned  by 
Earl  Grey,  vi.  261. 

Sea,  mysterious  horror  of  it  enter- 
tained by  the  natives  of  India,  v. 
65. 

Seas,  Libertv  of  the,  Barere's  work 
upon,  v.  5J2. 

Sedlev,  Sir  Charles,  ir.  353. 

Self-<fenyiiig  ordinance  (the),  i.  493. 

Seneca,  *  his  work  "  On  Anger," 
iii.  437;  his  claims  as  a  philoso- 
pher, 438;  his  work  on  natural 
philosophy,  442;  the  Baconian 
system  in  reference  to,  478. 

Sevnjec,  founder  of  the  Mahratta 
empire,  v.  5'J. 

Seven  Years'  War,  v.  217-245. 

Seward,  Mr.,  v.  271. 

Sfor/a,  Francis,  i.  286. 

Sh;»ltcsbury,  Lord,  allusion  to.  i. 
208;  iv.  13;  his  character,  81- 89; 
contrasted  with  Halifax,  90. 

Shnkspcarc,  allusion  to,  i.  208,  iii 
36;  one  of  the  mos-l  "correct" 
poet.«,  ii.  337;  relative  "correct- 
ness "  of  his  Troilus  and  Cressida, 
338;  contrasted  with  Byron,  359; 
Johnson's  edition  of,  417,  vi.  199- 
202;  his  conceits,  i.  342;  his  super- 
lative merits,  345,340;  his  bom- 
bast, 361;  his  fairies'  songs, 
364. 

Shaw,  the  Lifeguardsman,  v.  357. 

Shebbcare,  Bute's  patronage  of,  vi. 
40. 

Shclburne,  Lord,  Secretary  of  StaU 
in  Chatham's  second  administi*- 
tion,  vi.  91 ;  his  dismissal,  100; 
heads  one  section  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  North,  233;  made  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  237;  hii 
quarrel  with  Fox,  ?.39;  his  resig* 
nation,  241. 
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Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  ii.  257,  vi. 
850. 

Sheridan,  Richard  Brinsley.  \v.  389; 
his  speech  against  Hastings,  v. 
121;  his  encouragement  to  Miss 
Durnev  to  write  for  the  stage,  273 ; 
his  *arca«m  against  Pitt,  vi.  240. 

B'n-ridan  and  Congreve,  effect  of 
their  works  upon  the  Corned  r  of 
EngUmd,  i.  295;  contrasted  with 
Khaknpeare,  2U5. 

Bhip-inoitey,  question  of  iU  legality, 
ii.  4. ',7,  iff. 

Shrewsbury,  Duke  of,  v.  897. 

Bid  mouth ,"  Lord.  See  Addingtou, 
Henry. 

Sii'iina.  cathedral  of,  v.  349. 

Blfrimntmd  of  Sweden,  iv.  329. 

Bilius  Ttalicus,  r.  357. 

Simnnidcs,  his  upcculations  on  natu- 
ral religion,  iv.  3<>2. 

SiHiioiuii.  M.,  !.  434;  his  remark 
alKtut  Dante,  58. 

Sixtus  V.,  iv.  324. 

Skinner  Cyriac,  i.  202. 

Slave-trade,  vi.  259. 

Slavery  in  Athens,  i.  189;  in  Sparta, 
190;  in  the  West  Indies,  vi.  303- 
330;  its  origin  there,  304,  305;  its 
legal  rigltU  there,  305-310;  par- 
allel between  slavery  there  and  in 
other  countries,  311;  its  effects  up- 
on religion,  311-313;  upon  public 
opinion  and  morals,  314-320;  who 
are  the  zcalote  for,  320,  321 ;  their 
foolish  threat*.  322;  eflVct  of,  upon 
commerce,  323-325;  impunity  of 
its  advocates,  325, 32G;  its  dancer, 
328;  and  approaching  downfall, 
32!* ;  defended  in  Major  Moo- 
dy's  report,  304,  373,  374;  its  ap- 
proval bv  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
388,  383. " 

Bmalridge,  Goorge,  vi.  121,  122. 

Smith,  Adam,  iv.  286. 

Smollett,  hisjudgmcnt  on  Lord  Car- 
ter-it,  iii.  188;  his  satire  on  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  194. 
Social  contract,  iv.  182. 
Society,  Mr.  Sputhey's  Colloquies 

on,  reviewed,  ii.  132. 
Bxiety,  KovaJ,(the),  of  literature,  i. 
iO-29;  its*  absurdity,  20;  dangers 
to  be  apprehended  from  it.  20-23 ; 
cannot  be  impartial,  21,  22;  fool- 
ishness of  its  system  of  prizes,  23, 
94;  Dartmoor  the  first  subject  pro- 
posed by  it  for  a  prize,  24:  has 
vou  M.  21 


never  published  a  prize  composi- 
tion, 25;  apologue  illustrating  iti 
consequences,  25-29. 
Socrates,  the  first  martyr  of  intel- 
lectual liberty,  iii.  350;  his  views 
of  the  uses  of  astronomy,  452;  his 
reason inj^exactlv  the  reasoning  of 
Paley's  Natural  "Theologv,  541,  iv. 
303  ;"his  dialogues,  i.  384*. 
Soldier,  citizen,  (a),  different  from  a 

mercenary,  i.  64,  187. 
SOIIUTS,  Lord  Chancellor,  his  en- 
couragement of  literature,  v.  337; 
procures  a  pension  for  Addison, 
338;  made  Lord  President  of  the 
Council,  3(J-2. 

Somerset,  the  Protector,  as  a  pro- 
moter of  the  Knglish  Information, 
i.  452;  his  fall,  iii.  39G. 
Somerset,  Duke  of,  v.  415. 
Sonnet*,  Milton's,  i.  2-33,  Petrarch's, 

i.  93-95. 
Sophocles  and  the  Greek  Drama,  i 

217. 

Soul,  iv.  303. 
Sou  It,    Marshal,   reference    to,   vi. 

G7. 
Southampton,  Earl  of,  notice  of,  iii. 

384. 

Southcote,  Joanna,  iv.  336. 
Southern    and    Northern  countries, 
difference  of  moral  feeling  in,  i. 
285. 

Southey,  Robert,  review  of  his  Collo- 
quies on  Society,  ii.  132;  his  char- 
acteristics, 132, 134 ;  his  poetry  pre- 
ferable to  his  prose,  136 ;  his"  lives 
of  Nelson  and  John  Weslev,  136, 
137;  his  Peninsular  War,  13*7;  his 
Book  of  the  Church,  137;  his  po- 
litical system,  140;  plan  of  his 
present  work,  141;  his  opinions 
regarding  the  manufacturing  sys- 
tem, 146  ;  his  political  econo- 
my, 151, tea.;  the  national  debt. 
153-156 ;  his  theorv  of  the  basis  of 
government,  158;  liis  remarks  on 
public  opinion,  159,  160;  his  view 
of  the  Catholic  claims,  170;  hi* 
ideas  on  the  prospects  of  society, 
172, 173;  his  prophecies  respecting 
the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Catholic 
disabilities,  173;  his  observations 
on  the  condition  of  the  people  in 
the  16th  and  19th  centuries,  174; 
his  arguments  on  national  wealth. 
178, 180;  review  of  his  edition  of 
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Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress,  250; 
see  also  Hun  van. 

South  Sea  Hubble,  iii.  200. 

Spain,  ii.  488;  review  of  Lord  Ma- 
hon's  War  of  the  Succession  in,  iii. 
75;  her  state  under  Philip,  79;  her 
literature  during  the  16th  century, 
80;  her  state  a  century  later,  81; 
effect  produced  on  her  by  bad  gov- 
ernment, 85 ;  by  the  Reformation, 
87;  her  disputed  succession,  88, 
91;  the  Partition  Treaty,  92,  93; 
conduct  of  the  French"  towards 
her,  93;  how  affected  by  the  death 
of  Charles,  98,  tea. ;  designation 
of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succes- 
sion, iv.  .'138;  no  conversions  to 
Protestantism  in,  348. 

Spanish  and  Swiss  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli,  character  of, 
i.  307. 

Sparre,  the  Dutch  general,  iii.  107. 

Sparta,  her  power,  causes  of  its  de- 
cline, i.  155,  nnte ;  defeated  when 
she  ceased  to  possess,  alone  of  the 
Greeks,  a  permanent  standing 
army,  i'A.;  Mr.  Milford's  prefer- 
ence of  over  Athens,  181 ;  her  only 
really  great  men,  182;  character- 
istics of  her  government,  183,  1X4; 
her  domestic  institutions,  1*4,  1S5; 
character  of  some  of  her  leading 
men,  185;  contrasted  with  Athens, 
180,  1ST;  slavery  in,  190. 

Spectator  (the),  notices  of  it,  v.  385- 
38!i,  397. 

Spelling  of  proper  names,  i.  173. 

Spencer,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, vi.  277. 

Spenser,  ii.  251,  252;  his  allegory,  i. 
75. 

Spirits,  Milton's,  materiality  of  them, 
i.  227. 

Spurton,  Dr.,  ii.  494. 

Spy,  police,  character  of,  v.  519, 
5-20. 

Stafford,  Lord,  incident  at  his  exe- 
cution, iii.  300. 

Stamp  Art,  disaffection  of  the  Amer- 
ican colonif  9  on  account  of  it,  vi. 
78,  its  repeal,  82,  83. 

btanhope,  Karl  of,  iii.  ?01. 

Stanhope,  General,  iii.  115;  com- 
mands in  Spain  (1707),  125,  126. 

Star  Chamber,  ii.  459;  its  abolition, 
468. 

Btaremberg,  the  imperial  general  in 
Spain  (in  1707),  iii.  125,  128. 


States,  best  government  0,1  151. 

Statesmanship,  contrast  o:  t\.e  Spar 
ish  and  Dutch  notions  of,  iv.  3w 
36. 

Statesmen,  the  character  of,  greatly 
affected  by  that  of  the  times,  L 
531;  character  of  the  first  genera- 
tion of  professed  statesmen  that 
England  produced,  iii.  342—348. 

State  Trials,  iii.  298,  302.  325,  427. 

Steele,  v.  366;  his  character,  369; 
Addison's  treatment  of  him,  370; 
his  origination  of  the  Tatler,  374; 
his  subsequent  cat  er,  384,  386, 
401. 

Stephens,  James,  his  Slavery  in  the 
Hritish  West  Indies  reviewed,  vi. 
303-330;  character  of  the  work, 
303,  304  ;  his  pa  allel  between 
their  slave  laws  and  those  of  other 
countries,  311;  has  disposed  of  the 
arguments  in  its  favor,  313. 

Stoicism,  comparison  of  that  of  th* 
Bengalee  with  the  European,  v.  19 
20. 

Stratford,  Earl  of,  i.  4l>7;  his  charac- 
ter as  a  statesman,  460;  bill  of  at- 
tainder against  him,  402;  his  char- 
acter, ii.  454  ;  his  ini[>cachment 
attainder,  and  execution,  468;  de- 
fence of  the  proceedings  agains: 
him,  470. 

Strawberry  Hill,  iii.  It6,  101. 

Stuart,  Dugald,  i.  142. 

"Sublime"  (the).  I«onginua  on,  i. 
142;  Hurke  and  Dugald  Stewart 
on,  142. 

Subsidies,  foreign,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  i.  523. 

Subsidizing  foreign  powers,  Pitt'l 
aversion  to,  iii.  231. 

Succession  in  Spain,  war  of  the,  iii. 
75 ;  ste  alto  Spain. 

Sugar,  its  cultivation  anrt  profits,  vi. 
395.  390.  403. 

Sujuh  Dowlah,  Nabob  Vizier  of 
Oud*,  v.  2S;  his  flight,  32;  hii 
death,  85. 

Sullivan.  Mr.,  chairman  of  the  East 
India  Company,  his  character,  IT. 
265;  his  relation  to  Olive,  270. 

Sunderland,  Earl  of,  iii.  201 ;  Secre- 
tarv  of  State,  v.  302;  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Irelacd,  399. 
reconstructs  the  ministry  in  1717 
413. 

Supernatural  beings,  how  to  be  rep- 
resented in  literature,  i.  69,  70. 
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Superstition,  instance  of,  in  the  19th 
csrtnry,  iv.  307. 

Supreme  Court  of  Calcutta,  account 
of,v.45. 

j»tjih  Dowlah,  Viceroy  of  Bengal, 
his  character,  iv.  231 ;  the  monster 
of  the  "Black  Hole,"  232 ;  his 
flight  and  death,  246-251 ;  investi- 
gation by  the  House  of  Commons 
into  the  circumstance*  of  his  depo- 
sition, 289-290. 

Sarinam,  the  Maroons  of,  vi  386- 

m. 

Sweden,  her  part  in  the  Triple  Alli- 
ance, iv.  41;  her  relations  to  Ca- 
tholicism, 329. 

Bwift.  Jonathan,  his  position  at  Sir 
William  Temple's,  iv.  101;  in- 
stance of  his  imitation  of  Addison, 
T.  332;  his  relations  with  Addison, 
»9;  joins  the  Tories.  400;  his 
verse*  upon  Boyle,  vi.  118, 119. 

Swiss  and  Spanish  soldiers  in  the 
time  of  Machiavelli.  character  of, 

i.  m. 

Sydney.  Algernon,  i.  525;  his  re- 
proach on  the  scaffold  to  the  sher- 
iffs, iii.  327. 

Sydney,  Sir  Philip,  iii.  36. 

By  Das-Mis  process,  analysis  of,  by 


T. 

Tacitu*,  characteristics  of,  as  a  writer 
of  history,  i.  406-108;  compared 
with  Thucvdides,  407,  409;  un- 
rivalled in  his  delineations  of  char- 
acter, 407 ;  as  among  ancient  histo- 
rians in  his  dramatic  power,  408; 
contracted,  in  this  respect,  with 
Herodotus,  Xcnophon,  and  1'Iu- 
tarch,  408,  409. 

Tale,  a  Roman,  Fragments  of,  i.  1- 
19. 

Talleyrand,  i.  515 ;  his  fine  perception 
of  character,  iv.  12;  picture  or  him 
•t  Holland  House,  423. 

Ttllien,  v.  4<J7,  499. 

Tawo,  ii.  353,  354  ;  specimen  from 
Hoole's  translation.  T.  334. 

\  tste,  Dryden's,  i.  366,  368. 

fat'.er  (the),  its  origination,  v.  373; 
its  popularity,  380;  change  in  its 
character,  384;  its  discontinuance, 
985. 

Taxation,  principles  of,  ii.  154, 155. 

Feignmouth,  Lord,  his  high  charac- 


ter and  regard  for  Hasting*,  r. 
103. 

Tclemachui,  the  nature  of  and  stand- 
ard of  morality  in,  iv.  359,  iL.  60- 

Ud* 

Telephns,  the  hero  of  one  of  Eurip. 
ides'  lost  plays,  i.  45,  note. 

Tempest,  the  great,  of  1703.  v.  359. 

Temple,  Lord,  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty in  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire's administration,  iii.  235;  his 
parallel  between  Byng's  behavior 
at  Minorca  and  the  king's  behav- 
ior at  Oudenarde,  238;  his  resig- 
nation of  office;  vi.  30;  supposed 
to  have  encouraged  the  assailants 
of  Bute's  administration,  42  ;  dis- 
suades Pitt  from  supplanting  Gren- 
ville,69;  prevents  Pi  it's  acceptance 
of  George  IH.'s  offer  of  the  admin- 
istration, 72 ;  his  opposition  to 
Itockinxham's  ministry  on  the 
question  of  the  Stamp  Act,  79; 
quarrel  between  him  and  Pitt,  89, 
90;  prevents  the  passage  of  Fox's 
India  Bill,  vj.  246, 247. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  review  of  Conr- 
tenay's  Memoirs  of,  iv.  1-115;  hia 
character  as  a  statesman,  3-7, 12, 
13 ;  his  family,  13, 14 ;  his  early  life, 
15;  his  courtship  of  Dorothy  Os- 
borne,  16. 17 ;  historical  interest  of 
his  love-letters,  18, 19.  22,  23;  his 
marriage,  24 ;  his  residence  in  Ire 
land,  25 ;  his  feelings  towards  Ire- 
land, 27,  28;  attaches  himself  to 
Arlington,  29,  30 ;  his  embassy  to 
.Minister,  33 ;  appointed  resident  at 
the  court  of  Brussels,  33 ;  danger  of 
his  position,  35;  his  interview  with 
De  Witt,  36 ;  his  negotiation  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  39-41;  his  fame  at 
home  and  abroad,  45;  his  recall, 
and  farewell  of  De  Witt,  47;  his 
cold  reception  and  dismissal,  48, 49 ; 
style  and  character  of  his  compo- 
sitions, 49, 50;  charged  to  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Dutch, 
56  ;  offered  the  Secretaryship  of 
State,  58  ;  his  audiences  of  the 
king,  59, 60;  his  share  in  bringing 
about  the  marriage  of  the  Pnnca 
of  Orange  with  the  Lady  Mary,  60; 
required  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Nime- 

fuen,  60 ;  recalled  to  England,  61 ; 
is  plar.  of  a  new  privy  council,  64, 
76-79 ;  his  alienation  from  his  col- 
leagues, 95, 96    his  conduct  on  th< 
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Exclusion  Question,  97 ;  leaves 
public  life,  and  retires  to  the  coun- 
try, 98;  his  literary  pursuits,  99, 
1(5:3;  his  amanuensis,  .Swift,  101; 
his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  .Modem 
Learning,  105,  108;  his  praise  of 
the  Lettersof  Phalaris,  107,  vi.  115; 
his  death  and  character,  iv.  113-115. 

Terentianns,  i.  142. 

Terror,  reign  of.  See  Ueign  of  Terror. 

Tesse",  Marshal,  In.  117. 

Test  Act  (the),  vi.  270. 

Thackeray,  Rev.  Francis,  review  of 
his  Lite  of  the  lit.  Hon.  William 
Pitt,  Karl  of  Chatham,  etc.,  iii. 
1 94-250;  his  style  and  matter,  194, 
195,  216;  his  omission  to  notice 
Chatham's  conduct  towards  Wai- 
pole,  218. 

Thales,  iv.  302. 

Theatines,  iv.  318. 

Theology,  characteristics  of  the  sci- 
ence o'f,  iv.  302-306. 

Theramenes,  his  fine  perception  of 
character,  iv.  12. 

Thrale,  Mrs.,  ii.  389;  her  friendship 
with  Johnson,  vi.  206,  207  ;  her 
marriage  with  1'ioz/i,  216,  217  ; 
her  position  and  character,  v.  270; 
her  regard  tor  Miss  Barney,  270. 

Thucydides,  his  history  transcribed 
bv "Demosthenes  six  times,  i.  147; 
character  of  the  speeches  introduc- 
ed into  his  narrative,  152, 338, 389 ; 
the  great  ditliculty  of  understand- 
ing them  arises  "from  their  com- 
pression, 153;  and  is  acknowledged 
by  Cicero,  153;  lies  not  in  the  lan- 
guage but  in  the  reasoning,  153; 
their  resemblance  to  each  other, 
153;  their  value,  153;  his  pictu- 
resque stvle  compared  to  Van- 
dyke's, 386;  description  of  it,  388; 
has  surpassed  all  rivals  in  the  art 
of  historical  narration,  389  ;  his 
deficiencies,  390;  his  mental  char- 
acteristics, 391-393  ;  compared 
vith  Herodotus,  385;  with  faci- 
Vis,  407,  4(19. 

Tiurlow,  Lord,  sides  against  Clive, 
iv.  292  ;  favors  Hastings,  v.  107, 
117,  121,  130  ;  his  weight  in  the 
government,  v.  107,  vi.  235  ;  be- 
comes unpopular  with  his  col- 
leagues, 237  ;  dismissed,  241  ; 
•gain  made  Chancellor,  247. 

riberius,i.407,408. 

fickell,  Thomas,  Addison's  chief  fa- 


vorite, v.  371;  his  translation  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Iliad,  405- 
408;  character  of  his  intercourse 
with  Addison,  407;  appointed  by 
Addison  Undersecretary  of  State, 
415;  Addison  intrusts  his  works  to 
him,  418;  his  elegy  on  the  death 
of  Addison,  421 ;  his  beautiful  liuet 
upon  Holland  House,  iv.  423. 

Tindal,  his  character  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham's  maiden  speech,  iii.  210. 

Tinville,  Fouquier,  v.  482,  489,  501 

Toledo,  admission  of  the  Austrian 
troops  into  (in  1705),  iii.  119. 

Toleration,  religious,  the  safest  poli- 
cy for  governments,  i.  455;  con- 
i!  net  of  James  1 1.  as  a  professed 
supporter  of  it,  iii.  304-308. 

Tories,  their  popularity  and  ascend- 
ancy in  1710,  iii.  12*9;  description 
of  them  during  the  sixty  years  fol- 
lowing the  Revolution,  141 ;  of 
Wulpole's  time,  iii.  206;  mistaken 
reliance  by  James  II.  upon  them, 
316;  their  principles  and  conduct 
after  the  Revolution,  332;  con- 
tempt into  which  they  had  fallen 
(1754),  iv.  22ii;  Clive'unseated  by 
their  vote,  227;  their  joy  on  the 
accession  of  Anne,  v.  352;  analo- 
gy Iwtwcen  their  divisions  in  1704 
and  in  1826,  353:  their  attempt  to 
rallv  in  1707,  302;  called  to  office 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1710,  382;  their 
conduct  on  occasion  of  the  first 
representation  of  Addison's  Cato, 
391,39-2;  their  expulsion  of  Stecle, 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  396, 
possessed  none  of  the  public  pa- 
tronage in  the  reign  of  George  I. 
vi.  4;  their  hatred  of  the  House  or 
Hanover,  2-4,  15;  paucity  of  tal- 
ent among  them,  5;  their  joy  01 
the  accession  of  George  ill.,  17, 
their  political  creed  on  the  acces- 
sion of  George  I.,  20,  21 ;  in  th> 
ascendent  for  the  first  time  sine* 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over, 36 ;  set.  Whig*. 

Tories  and  Whigs  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  530. 

Tortola,  island  of,  vi.  362;  its  negro 
apprentices,  374-376;  its  legisla- 
ture, 377 ;  its  system  of  labor,  379-     » 
383. 

Torture,  the  application  of,  by  Bacoa 
in  Peat-ham's  case,  iii.  389^-394;  iU 
use  forbidden  by  Elizabeth,  398; 
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Mr.  Jardine's  work  ou  the  use  of 
it,  394,  note. 

forj,  a  modern,  iii.  132;  his  points 
o:  resemblance  and  of  difference  to 
a  Whig  of  Queen  Anne's  time, 
131, 133. 

Toulouse,  Count  of,  compelled  by 
Peterborough  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Barcelona,  iii.  117. 

Foassaint  L'Ouverture,  vi.  3GG,  390- 
)  I 

Townshend,  Lord,  his  quarrel  with 
Walpole  and  retire-in  jnt  from  pub- 
lic life,  iiL  203. 

Townshend,  Charles,  vi.  13 ;  his  ex- 
clamation during  the  Earl  of 
Bute's  maiden  >pcc>ch,  33;  his 
opinion  of  the  Uockingham  ad- 
ministration, 74;  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  in  Tilt's  second 
adniinNtrati.nl,  91;  Pitt's  over- 
bearing manner*  towards  him,  05, 
96;  his  insubordination,  07  ;  his 
death.  100. 

Town  Talk,  Stcele's,  v.  402. 

Tragedy,  how  much  it  has  lost  from 
a  false  notion  of  what  la  duo  to  iu 
dignity,  i v.  20. 

Tragedies,  Drvden's,  i.  3GO,  361. 

Trainbands  ot'the  City  (the),  ii.  479, 
480;  their  public  spirit,  iii.  18. 

rransubetanttation,  a  doctrine  of 
faith,  ir.  305. 

Travel,  its  use*,  ii.  420;  Johnson's 
contempt  for  it,  420;  foreign,  coin- 
pared  in  its  effects  to  the  reading 
of  history,  i.  426,  427. 

"Traveller"  (the),  Goldsmith's,  vi. 
160. 

Treadmill,  the  study  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy compared  to  labor  in  the, 
iii.  441. 

{reason,  high,  did  the  articles 
a^iinst  Str.uVoni  amount  to?  i. 
law  passed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion respecting  trials  for,  iii.  328. 

Trent,  general  reception  of  the  de- 
ri«ii>us  of  the  council  of,  iv.  329. 

Trial  of  the  legality  of  Charles  I.'s 
writ  for  ship-inonev,  ii.  457;  of 
Stratford,  463;  of  \\arren  Hast- 
ings, v.  120. 

rribunai*,  the  large  jurisdiction  ex- 
ercised by  those  of  Papal  Borne, 
IT.  214. 

Irib.mal,  Revolutionary,  (the),  v. 
496,  501. 

Triennial  Bill,  consultation  of  Wil- 


liam III.  with  Sir  William  Temple 
upon  it,  iv.  103. 

Triple  Alliance.,  circumstances  which 
led  to  it,iv.  34-38;  its  speedy  con- 
clusion and  importance,  41-45 ;  Dr. 
Lingard's  remarks  on  it,  42, 43 ;  iu 
abandonment  by  the  English  gov- 
ernment, 49;  reverence  for  it  in 
Parliament,  56. 

Truth  the  object  of  philosophy,  his~ 
tory,  fiction,  and  poetry,  but  not  of 
oratory,  i.  150. 

Tudors  (the),  their  government  pop- 
ular though  despotic,  iii.  16;  de- 
pendent on  the  public  favor,  20, 
21 ;  parallel  between  the  Tudors 
and  the  Caesars  not  applicable,  21; 
corruption  not  necessary  to  them, 
1G8. 

TurgoL  M.  iii.  67,  veneration  with 
which  France  cherishes  his  mem- 
ory, iv.  298,  vi.  427. 

Turkey-carpet  style  of  poetry,  i.  199. 

Turner,  Colonel,  the  Cavalier,  anec- 
dote of  him,  i.  501. 

Tuscan  poetry,  Addison's  opinion  of, 
v.  360. 

U. 

Union  of  England  with  Scotland,  iU 
happy  results,  iv.  160;  of  Eng- 
land with  Ireland,  its  unsatisfac- 
tory results,  160;  illustration  in 
the  Persian  fable  of  King  Zohak. 
161. 

United  Provinces,  Temple's  account 
of,  a  masterpiece  in  its  kind,  iv. 
50. 

United  States,  happiness  in,  its  caus- 
es, ii.  3d,  40 ;  growth  of  the  popu- 
lation of,  238,  239,  245.  249 ;  thei* 
prejudices  against  negroes,  vi.  368, 
369. 

Unities  (the),  in  poetry,  ii.  341. 

Unity,  hopelessness  of  having,  iv. 
161. 

University,  the  London,  essay  upon 
vi.  331-360;  objections  to,  331; 
their  unreasonableness,  332;  the 
necessitv  of  the  institution,  333 
334;  refigious  objections,  334,  335 
337;  its  great  advantages,  335; 
its  locality,  336;  objections  on  that 
ground,  338,  389;  refutation  of 
them,  339,340;  its  freedom  front 
the  radical  defects  of  the  old  uni- 
versities, 359;  its  future,  360. 
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Universities,  their  principle  of  not 
•withholding  from  the  student 
works  containing  impurity,  iv. 
851,352;  change  in  the  relations 
to  government  of  Oxford  ami 
Cambridge  in  Bute's  time,  vi.  37; 
their  Jealousy  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, 331/348;  religious  differ- 
ences in,  338;  their  moral  condi- 
tion, 33!),  340;  their  glorious  asso- 
ciations, 341;  radical  defects  of 
their  system,  34:2;  their  Wealth 
and  Privileges,  343,344;  charac- 
ter of  their  studies.  344;  objected 
to  by  Bacon  and  other-;,  345;  evils 
of  their  system  of  education,  354; 
their  prize*  and  rewards,  355;  idle- 
ness of  their  students,  355,  35(1; 
character  of  their  graduates,  357; 
their  fitness  for  real  life,  358,  35!). 

Usage,  the    law   of  orthography,  i. 

Uses,  statute  of,  ii.  87. 

Usurper  (a),  to  obtain  the  affection 
of  his  subjects  must  deserve  it,  vi. 
14,  15. 

Utilitarians,  ii.  5-8,  50.  52,  55,  07, 
78,  71);  their  theory  of  govern- 
ment criticised,  92-131;  their 
mental  characteristics,  !»2;  the 
faults  of  their  philosophy,  !)3,  128- 
130;  its  inutility,  79-87',  90;  their 
impracticability,  100;  the  inaccu- 
racies of  their  reasoning,  ll!>,  120; 
their  summum  bonum,  123;  their 
disingenuousness.  130,  131. 

Utility,  the  key  of  the  Baconian  doc- 
trine, iii.  430. 

Utrecht,  the  treaty  of.  exasperation 
of  parties  on  account  of  it,  iii.  135, 
136;  dangers  that  were  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  it,  137;  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time,  130;  defence 
of  it,  139,  141. 

V. 

Vandyke,  his  portrait  of  the  Earl  of 
Stratford,  ii.  454. 

Vansittart.  Mr.,  Governor  of  Bengal, 
his  position,  v.  9;  his  fair  inten- 
tions, fjebleness,  and  inefficiency, 

47* 

Varclst's  portrait  of  James  II.,  ii. 

251. 

Vattel,  vi.  27. 
Vega,  Garcilasso  do  la,  a  soldier  as 

well  as  a  pott,  iii.  81. 


Vendome,  Duke  of,  takes  the  com- 
mand of  the  Bourbon  forces  in 
Spain  (1710),  iii.  127. 

Venice,  republic  of,  next  in  antiquity 
to  the  Hue  of  the  Supreme  Pontiff's, 
iv.  300. 

Venus,  the  Roman  term  for  the  high- 
est throw  on  the  dice,  i.  13,  note. 

Vergniaud.  v.  452,  457,  473,  474. 

Verona,  protest  of  Lord  Holland 
against  the  course  pursued  by 
England  at  the  Congress  of,  iv. 
413. 

Verres,  extensive  bribery  at  the  trial 
of,  iii.  421. 

Verse,  occasional,  i.  350;  blank,  360; 
reasoning  in,  360. 

Versification,  modern,  in  a  dead  lan- 
guage, i.  212. 

Veto,  by  Parliament,  on  the  appoint- 
ment" of  ministers,  i.  487;  bj- the 
Crown  on  acts  of  Parliament,  488. 

"Violet  Crown,  city  of,"  a  favorite 
epithet  of  Athens,  i.  30,  note. 

"  Vicar  of  Wakcfield  "  (the),  vi.  159, 
161. 

Vigo,  capture  of  the  Spanish  galleoni 
ut.  in  1702,  iii.  108. 

"Village,  Deserted"  (the),  Gold- 
smith's, vi.  10-2,  103. 

Villani,  John,  his  account  of  the 
state  of  Florence  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury, i.  270. 

Villa-Viciosa,  battle  of,  1710,  iii.  128. 

Villiers,  Sir  Edward,  iii.  412. 

Virgil  not  so  "correct"  a  poet  as 
Homer,  ii.  337;  skill  with  which 
Addison  imitated  him,  v.  331 ; 
Dante's  admiration  of,  i.  329. 

Vision  of  Judgment,  Southev's,  ii. 
145. 

oUaire,  the  connecting  link  of  tha 
literarv  schools  of  Lewis  XIV.  aad 
Lewis  XVI.,  ii.  355;  Horace  Wai- 
pole's  opinion  of  him.  iii.  155;  his 
partiality  to  England,  i.  412,  iv. 
294;  meditated  a  history  of  the 
conquest  of  Bengal.  2!)4 ;  his  char- 
acter, and  that  of  his  compeers. 
294;  his  interview  with  Congrevs, 
iv.  407;  his  genius  venerated  br 
Frederic  the  Great,  v.  100;  his 
whimsical  conferences  with  Fred- 
eric, 170,  seq. ;  compared  with  Ad- 
dison  as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
ridicule,  370,  377;  his  treatment 
by  the  French  Academy,  i.  23 1 
failed  to  obtain  the  poetical  prize- 
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M;  was  the  product  of  bis  age, 
123. 

Voters,  qualifications  of.  ii.  32-30. 

\V. 

Wages,  effects  of  attempts  by  gov- 
ernment to  limit  the  amount  of,  iv. 
862;  their  relations  to  labor,  rL 
383-383.  400. 

Waldegrave,  Lord,  made  first  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  by  George  II.,  iii. 
242;  his  attempt  to  form  an  ad- 
ministration, 243. 

Wales,  Frederic,  Prince  of,  loined 
the  opposition  to  Walpole,  iii.  '208. 
his  marriage,  209 ;  make*  Pitt  his 
groom  of  the  bedchamber,  216; 
his  death,  222,  223;  headed  the 
opposition,  vi.  7 ;  his  sneer  at  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  20. 

WaJea.^  Princess  Dowager  of,  mother 
of  (Jeorge  ML,  vi.  18;  popular 
ribaldry  a^.-iiiM  her.  42. 

Wale*,  the  Prince  of,  generally  in 
opposition  to  tlte  minister,  iii.  208. 

Walker.  Obadiah,  vi.  112, 113. 

Wall,  Mr.,  Governor  of  Goree,  vL 
318. 

Waller,  Edmund,  hit  conduct  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  iii.  303;  sim- 
ilarity of  his  character  to  Lord 
Bacon's,  385,  3*0. 

Walmeslev,  Gilbert,  vi.  177. 

Walpole,  Lord.  ii.  400, 404. 

Walpole,  Sir  Horace,  review  of  Lord 
Dover's  edition  of  his  Letters  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  iii.  143;  eccen- 
tricity of  his  character,  144,  145; 
his  politics,  146, 143;  his  affectation 
of  philosophy,  149;  his  unwilling- 
ness to  be  considered  a  man  of  let- 
tin,  140 ;  his  love  of  the  French 
language,  152;  character  of  his 
works,  156,  158;  his  sketch  of 
Lord  Carteret,  187. 

Walpole,  Sir  Kobert,  his  retaliation 
on  the  Tories  for  their  treatment  of 
h>m,  iii.  136;  the  "glory  of  the 
Whigs,"  165;  his  character,  166, 
ttq. ;  the  charges  against  him  of 
corrupting  the  Parliament,  171; 
his  dominant  passion,  171, 173;  his 
conduct  in  regard  to  the  Spanish 
war,  173;  his  last  struggle,  178; 
outcry  for  hi*  impeachment,  179; 
formidable  character  of  the  oppo- 
iition  to  him.  175.  iii.  296:  his  con- 


duct in  reference  to  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  iii.  200;  his  conduct  tow- 
ards his  colleagues,  202-205;  found 
it  necessary  to  resign,  217;  bill  of 
indemnity  for  witnesses  brought 
against  him,  218;  his  maxim  in 
election  questions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  473;  his  many  title* 
to  respect,  iv.  416.  417. 

Walpoleun  battle,  the  great,  iii.  165, 
iv.  420. 

Waltungham,  the  Earl  of  (16th  cen- 
tury), iii.  36. 

Wanderer,  Madame  D'Arblay'a,  T. 
311. 

War.  the  Art  of,  by  Machiavelli,  1. 
306. 

War  of  the  Succession  in  Spain,  Lord 
Mahon's,  review  of,  iii.  75-112 ;  *e« 
Spain. 

War,  in  what  spirit  it  should  be 
waged,  i.  187,  188;  languid,  con- 
demned, 495;  Homer's  description 
of,  v.  35ft.  357;  descriptions  of  by 
Silius  Italic-iis,  357;  against  Spain, 
counselled  bv  Pitt  and  opposed 
by  Bute,  vi.  29, 30;  found  by  Bute 
to  be  inevitable,  32;  its  conclu- 
sion, 37;  debate  on  the  treaty  of 
peace,  49. 

War,  civil      See  Civil  War. 

Ward.  John  William,  Lord  Dudley 
vi.  288. 

Warburton,  Bishop,  his  views  on  the 
ends  of  government,  iv.  122;  his 
social  contract  a  fiction,  182;  hia 
opinion  as  to  the  religion  to  be 
taught  by  government,  188. 

Warning,  not  the  only  end  of  punish- 
ment, i.  464. 

Warwick,  Countess  Dowager  of,  iv. 
411,  412;  her  marriage  with  Ad- 
dison, 412. 

Warwick,  Earl  of,  makes  mischief 
between  Addison  and  Pope,  iv. 
469;  his  dislike  of  the  marriage 
between  Addison  and  his  mother, 
411 ;  his  character,  412. 

Watson,  Bishop,  i.  425. 

Way  of  the  World,  by  Congreve,  ill 
merits,  iv.  403. 

Wealth,  tangible  and  intangible,  ii. 
150,  152;  national  arid  private. 
153,  180;  its  increase  among  all 
,l:i—-<  in  England,  180.  187;  its 
diffusion  in  Russia  and  Poland 
as  compared  with  England,  182 . 
its  accumulation  and  uiffusicD  n 
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England  ana  in  Continental  states, 
182. 

Wedderburne,  Alexander,  his  able 
defence  of  Lord  Olive,  iv.  292; 
his  ur#encv  with  (Jlive  to  furnish 
Voltaire  wiili  the  materials  for  his 
meditated  history  of  the  conquest 
of  Bengal,  2!)4. 

Weekly  Intelligencer  (the),  extract 
from",  on  H am pden's  death,  ii.  41)5. 

Weldon,  Sir  A.,  his  story  of  the 
meanness  of  Bacon,  iii.  407. 

Wellesley,  Marquis,  his  eminence  as 
a  statesman,  iv.  65;  his  opinion 
as  to  the  expediency  of  reducing 
the  nunitarH  of  the  Privy  Council, 
65;  1'itt'i  friendship  fur  him,  vi. 
295. 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  v.  96,  357;  vi. 
408,  409,  420;  Pitt's  estimate  of 
him,  vi.  206. 

*  WelUngtoniad  "  (the),  an  imagi- 
nary epic  poem,  i.  158-171. 

WcnJover,  its  recovery  of  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  ii.  443. 

Wentworth.     Stt  Stratford,  Earl  of. 

Wesley,  John,  Southey's  life  of,  ii. 
137;  his  dislike  to  the  doctrine  of 
predestination,  iv.  176. 

West  Indies  (the),  slavery  in,  vi. 
303-330;  iU  origin  and  legal  con- 
dition there,  304-310;  state  of  re- 
ligion in,  311— '113:  state  of  man- 
ners, 314,  316;  puhlic  opinion  in, 
815,317,  318,319;  despotic  char- 
acter of  the  inhabitants,  320-322; 
commerce  of,  323-325;  character 
of  the  proprietors,  326-329;  sla- 
very in,  approaching  its  end,  328, 
32U";  their  system  of  cultivation, 
378-381,403. 

Westminster  Hall,  v.  42;  the  scene 
of  the  trial  of  Hastings,  124. 

Westphalia,  the  treaty  of,  iv.  314 
338. 

Wharton.  Earl  of,  lord  lieutennnt  of 
Ireland,  v.  371;  appoints  Addison 
chief  secretary,  371. 

Wheler,  Mr.,  his  appointment  as 
Governor-General  of  Intlia,  v.  54; 
his  conduct  in  the  council,  57,  62, 
74. 

Whigs  (the),  their  unpopularity  and 
loss  of  power  in  1710,  iii.  130;  their 
position  in  Walpole's  time,  206, 
207;  their  violence  in  1679,  299; 
the  king's  revenge  on  them,  301 ; 
revival  of  their  strength,  304 ;  their 


conduct  at  the  Revolution,  311, 
320;  after  that  event,  330;  doc- 
trines and  literature  they  patron 
ized  daring  the  seventy  years  they 
were  in  power,  332;  Mr.  Courte- 
nay's  remark  on  those  of  the  17th 
century,  272;  attachment  of  lit- 
erary men  to  them  after  the  Revo- 
lution, v.  337 ;  their  fall  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Anne,  351,  361 ;  in  the 
ascendant  in  1705, 361. 362;  Queen 
Anne's  dislike  of  them,  381 ;  their 
dismissal  by  her,  381;  their  suc- 
cess in  the  administration  of  the 
government,  381;  dissensions  and 
reconstruction  of  the  Whig  gov- 
ernment iii  1717,  436;  enjoyed  all 
the  public  patronage  in  the  reign 
of  George  I.,  vi.  4,  5;  acknowl- 
edged the  I  'like  of  Newcastle  as 
their  leader,  8;  their  power  and 
influence  at  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.,  10;  their  support  of 
the  Brunswick  dynasty,  la;  divi- 
sion of  them  into  two  classes,  old 
and  young,  72;  superior  chara*- 
ter  of  the  young  Whig  school,  73; 
tee  Tories. 

Whig  and  Ton-,  inversion  of  the 
meaning  of.  iii.  131. 

Whigs  and  Tories  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, i.  530;  their  relative  condition 
in  1710,  iii.  130;  their  essential 
characteristics,  vi.  2;  their  trans- 
formation in  the  reign  of  George 
I.,  3;  analog}*  presented  by  France, 
4  ;  subsidence  of  party  spirit  be- 
tween them,  5  ;  revival  unde_r 
Bute's  administration  of  the  ani- 
mosity Itctwccn  them,  38. 

Whitgift,  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  his  character,  iii.  353; 
his  C'alvinistic  doctrines,  iv.  175- 
177;  his  zeal  and  activity  against 
the  Puritans,  330. 

WicklifTe,  John, juncture  at  which  he 
rose,  iv.  312;  his  influence  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Bohemia,  313. 

Wieland,  v.  341. 

WHberforce,  William,  travels  upou 
the  Continent  with  Pitt,  vi.  242; 
opposes  Fox's  India  bill,  215,  '1  It!; 
reflected  to  Parliament,  249;  hit 
efforts  to  suppress  the  slave-trade, 
2(59;  his  intimate  friendship  with 
Pitt,  287.  297;  his  description  of 
Pitt's  speech  against  Hastings,  v 
120. 
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IFilkes,  John,  conduct  )t  the  gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  his  elec- 
tion for  Middlesex,  i.  5^5  ;  his 
comparison  of  the  mother  of 
George  III.  to  the  mother  of  Ed- 
want  III.,  vi.  42;  his  persecution 
by  the  Grcnville  administration, 
56  ;  description  of  him,  56  ;  hia 
North  Briton,  56;  his  committal 
to  the  Tower,  5G,  57 ;  his  discharge, 
57 ;  his  Kssay  on  Woman  laid  tic- 
fore  the  House  of  Lords,  59;  fights 
a  duel  with  one  of  Lord  Bute's  de- 
pendents, GO ;  ilies  to  France,  GO; 
his  works  ordered  to  be  burnt  bv 
the  hangman,  and  himself  expell- 
ed the  House  of  Commons,  and 
outlawed,  GO;  obtains  damages  in 
an  action  for  the  seizure  of  his  pa- 
pers, 01 :  returns  from  exile  and  is 
elected  for  Middlesex,  100;  com- 
pared to  Mirabcau,  iii.  72. 

t\  ilkie,  I'uvi.l,  recollection  of  him  at 
Holland  House,  iv.  425;  failed  in 
portrait-painting,  v.  -'119. 

William  III.,  low  Mate  of  national 
prosperity  and  national  character 
in  his  reign,  i.  521) ;  his  feeling  in 
reference  to  Uio  Spanish  succes- 
sion, iii.  102;  unpopularity  of  his 
person  and  measures,  101 ,  suffered 
under  a  complication  of  diseases. 
101;  his  death,  102;  IhniUUion  ot 
his  prerogatives,  103  ;  compact 
with  the  Convention,  iii.  320;  his 
habit  of  consulting  Temple,  if. 
103  ;  coalition  which  he  funned 
against  Lewis  XIV.  secretly  fa- 
vored by  Rome,  339 ;  his  vices  not 
obtruded  on  the  public  eve,  392; 
his  assassination  planned,  394 ; 
Addison's  Lilies  to  him,  v.  333; 
reference  to  him,  vi.  67. 

Williams,  Dean  of  Westminster,  his 
services  to  Buckingham,  and  coun- 
sel to  him  and  the  king,  iii.  411, 
416. 

Williams,  John,  his  character,  v. 
139,  270;  employed  by  Hastings 
to  write  in  his  defence,*  139. 

Williams,  Sir  William,  his  character 
as  a  lawyer,  iii.  378  j  his  view  of 
the  duty  of  counsel  in  conducting 
prosecut.ons,  378. 

Wimbledon  Church,  Lord  Burleigh 
attended  mass  at,  iii.  6. 

Windhain,  Mr.,  his  opinion  of  Sher- 
idan's speech  against  Hastings,  v 


12-2  ;  his  argument  for  retaining 
Francis  in  the  impeachment 
against  Hastings,  123;  his  appear- 
ance at  the  trial,  128;  his  adher- 
ence to  Burke,  136. 

Wine,  rxcess  in,  not  a  sign  of  ill- 
breeding  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  v.  307. 

"  Wisdom  of  our  ancestors,"  proper 
value  of  the  plea  of,  iii.  272. 

Wit,  Addison's  compared  with  that 
of  Cowley  and  Butler,  v.  373. 

Witt,  John  de,  power  with  which  ha 
governed  Holland,  iv.  32;  his  in- 
terview with  Temple,  36;  his  man- 
ners, 36,  37;  his  confidence  hi 
Temple  and  deception  by  Charles' 
court,  47;  his  violent  death,  51 

Wolcot,  v.  270,  vi.  2.J8. 

Wolfe,  General,  Pitt's  panegyric 
upon,  iii.  213;  his  conquest  of  Que- 
bec and  death,  244;  monument 
voted  to  him,  244. 

Woman,  source  of  the  charm  of  her 
beauty,  i.  74  ;  her  different  treat- 
ment Kinong  the  Greeks  and  the 
Koman*,  83,  85;  in  tho  middle 
ages,  85;  and  among  civilized  na- 


tions generally,  ii.  33-35. 
Wom*r  is  agricultural  la 
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laborers,  vL 


Women  (the)  of  Dryden's  come- 
dies, i.  356;  of  his  tragedies,  357, 
358. 

Wopdfall,  Mr.,  his  dealings  with  Jo,- 
niu<*,  v.  38. 

Wordsworth,  relative  "correctness" 
of  his  poetry,  ii.  338;  Byron's  dis- 
taste for,  352  ;  characteristics  of  hia 
poems,  356,  362;  his  egotism,  i. 
82. 

Works,  public,  employment  of  the 
public  wealth  in,  ii.  155;  public 
and  private,  comparative  value  of, 
155. 

Writing,  grand  canon  of,  iii.  76. 

Wycherley,  William,  his  literary 
merits  'and  faults,  iv.  3G8;  his 
birth,  family,  and  education,  369, 
370;  age  at  which  he  wrcte  hU 
plays,  370,  371  ;  his  favor  with  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  372,  373; 
his  marriage,  376  ;  his  embarrass- 
ments, 377  ;  his  acquaintance  with 
Pope,  381—383;  his  character  as  a 
writer,  384,  387  ;  his  severe  hand- 
ling by  Collier,  39'J;  analogy  be 
twean  him  and  Cougreve,  410 
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X. 

Xenophon,  his  report  of  the  reason- 
ing of  Socrates  in  confutation  of 
Aristodcmns,  iv.  303;  his  political 
economv,  i.  149;  his  presentation 
of  the  Spcrtau  character,  185;  his 
Btvle,  393  his  mental  characteris- 
tics, 393,  3!)4;  contrasted  with 
Herodotus,  394 ;  with  Tacitus, 
408. 

Y. 

fork.  Duke  of,  iv.  62 ;  anxiety  ex- 


cited by  his  sudden  return  from 

Holland,  94;  detestation  of  him, 

94;  revival  of  the  question  cf  his 

exclusion,  96. 
York  House,  the  London  rewdenc* 

of  Bacon  and  his  father,  ill.  408. 

432. 

Yonge,  Sir  William,  iii.  205. 
Young,  Dr.,  his  testimony  to  Addi- 

sou's  colloquial  powers,  v.  366. 


Zohak,  King,  Persian  fabl«  of,  iv 
161. 
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